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PREFACE. 

The  materials  of  this  book  were  collected  in  a  course 
of  academical  instruction,  and  prepared  for  publication, 
in  the  first  instance,  with  a  view  to  the  peculiar  wants 
of  ministers  and  students.  But  after  the  first  chapter 
was  in  type,  the  writer  was  induced  to  recommence 
the  work  upon  a  new  plan,  in  the  hope  of  making  it 
more  generally  useful,  by  the  reduction  of  its  size,  and 
the  omission  of  all  matter  supposed  to  be  interesting 
only  to  professional  or  educated  readers.  This  ^vill 
account  for  the  prominence  given  to  the  English  ver- 
sion, the  exclusion  (for  the  most  part)  of  the  Greek  text, 
and  the  absence  of  any  detailed  reference  to  other 
writers.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  constant 
subject  of  the  exposition  is  the  inspired  original,  and 
that  one  of  its  main  objects  is  to  perfect  the  translation, 
so  as  to  place  the  EngUsh  reader  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  student  of  tlic  Greek 
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text.  In  attein[)tiii,<i;  to  effect  the  change  of  form 
alreadv  iiuntioiied,  it  lias  soiuetmies  been  difficult  to 
ohliterate  all  trace  of  the  original  design  ;  but  this,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  considered  rather  a  literary  blemish 
than  a  practical  inconvenience.  The  numerous  cita- 
tions have  been  carefully  selected,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  wish  to  master  the  analogy  and  usage  of  the 
Scriptiu'cs ;  and  the  frequent  reference  from  one  part 
of  the  comnientary  to  another  is  intended  to  fit  it  for 
occasional  consultation  as  well  as  for  continuous  perusal. 
It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add,  that  the  pm-pose  of 
tlie  work,  as  indicated  by  the  title,  is  simple  explanation 
of  the  sense  and  illustration  of  the  history,  leaving  all 
further  uses,  and  among  the  rest  all  practical  improve- 
ment, to  those  Avho  may  avail  themselves  of  its  as- 
sistance, and  especially  to  such  as  may  employ  it  in 
historical  as  well  as  exegetical  instruction. 
Pbinceton,  June,  1,  1857. 
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The  Biblical  History  consists  of  two  great  parts,  contained  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  respectively.  Tlie  Xew  Testa- 
ment portion  naturally  falls  into  two  divisions ;  the  Gospel 
History,  or  Life  of  Christ,  from  his  birth  to  his  ascension ;  and 
the  Apostolical  History,  from  his  ascension  to  the  close  of  the 
canon.  The  Apostolical  History  may  again  be  subdivided 
into  two  parts  ;  a  connected  narrative,  extending  from  our 
Lord's  ascension  to  the  second  year  of  Paul's  captivity  at 
Rome;  and  a  body  of  detached  and  incidental  statements, 
scattered  through  the  other  books  of  the  Xew  Testament. 

The  materials  of  this  last  class  may  be  used  to  ilhistniie 
and  complete  the  other,  but  are  not  to  be  confounded  or  in- 
corporated with  it.  This  is  forbidden,  first,  by  the  uncertain 
chronological  relations  of  these  insulated  data  to  the  Ibrnial 
history  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  For  example, 
the  account  of  Paul's  visits  to  Jerusalem  and  Corinth,  as  given 
in  the  Acts  and  in  his  own  Epistles,  althougli  no  doubt  per- 
fectly consistent,  cannot  be  reduced  to  one  liarmonic  view, 
except   by  probable   approximation,  quite   sulficient   for   all 
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necc's.s:irv  uses,  whether  exegetical  or  apologetical,  but  not 
for  a  precise  specitication  of  the  corresponding  points  in  the 
collateral  or  parallel  authorities.  The  same  thing  is  still  more 
emphatically  true  as  to  the  dates  of  Paul's  Epistles,  some  of 
which  are  still  disputed,  and  the  rest,  though  commonly 
agreed  upon,  are  still  not  so  absolutely  certain  as  to  justify 
their  being  made  a  part  of  the  authoritative  narrative,  and 
put  upon  a  level  with  the  facts  there  positively  stated. 

Another  objection  to  the  actual  insertion  of  these  supple- 
mentary details  into  the  history  is  the  violence  done  to  its  in- 
tegrity and  unity,  as  being  not  a  mere  collection  of  materials 
but  a  regular  historical  comj^osition,  the  plan  and  character  of 
which  depend  as  much  on  the  omission  or  exclusion  as  upon 
the  introduction,  both  of  general  topics  and  minute  particu- 
lars. The  choice  between  these  rests  exclusively  with  the  his- 
torian, and  any  foreign  interference,  though  it  may  enrich  the 
composition  as  a  storehouse  of  materials,  must  impair  its  one- 
ness, as  an  intellectual  creation,  and  the  realization  of  a  defi- 
nite idea.  The  omissions  in  any  of  the  sacred  histories  are 
not  inadvertent  or  fortuitous,  much  less  the  fruit  of  ignorance 
or  want  of  skill,  to  be  supplied  by  subsequent  interpolation, 
but  belong  to  the  original  design  and  must  be  left  untouched, 
excepting  in  the  way  of  illustration  and  interpretation.  This 
is  the  use  which  it  is  here  proposed  to  make  of  the  detached 
and  incidental  facts  found  elsewhere,  in  explaining  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  as  a  complete  and  independent  history,  con- 
htructed  on  a  rational,  consistent  plan,  designed  to  make  a 
definite  impression  and  to  answer  a  specific  purpose. 

This  descrij)tion  can  be  fully  verified  by  nothing  less  than 
a  detailed  examination  of  the  book  itself;  but  a  compendious 
statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests  will  be  given  in  its 
jiroper  place  below,  as  a  part  of  this  general  introduction.  In 
the  menu  time  its  truth  may  be  assumed  and  used  to  prove 
that  the  book  is  not  a  mere  larrago  of  heterogeneous  frag- 
ments, or  a  collection  of  independent  documents,  or  a  series 
of  anecdotes  or  desultory  recollections,  but  the  continuous 
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and  systematic  product  of  a  single  mind.  The  conclusion  thus 
drawn  from  the  imity  of  purpose  traceable  tliroughout  the 
book  is  confirmed  by  its  marked  uniformity  of  style  and  man- 
ner. While  the  Greek  of  this  book  is  comparatively  classical 
and  pure,  it  has  peculiarities  of  language,  not  the  less  real  be- 
cause slight  and  unimportant  in  themselves,  distinguishing  its 
style  from  every  other  except  that  of  the  third  Gospel,  which, 
besides  a  general  resemblance  not  to  be  mistaken,  coincides 
with  it  in  some  of  its  most  striking  singularities  of  thought 
and  diction.  This  remarkable  coincidence  creates  of  course  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  two  books  which  exhibit  it  are 
works  of  the  same  author.  This  presumption  is  still  further 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  two  together  make  up  an 
unbroken  history,  the  one  beginning  where  the  other  ends,  to 
wit,  at  the  Ascension.  It  is  further  strengthened  by  the  later 
book's  purporting  on  its  face  to  be  the  sequel  or  continuation 
of  another,  the  contents  of  which,  as  there  described  (Acts  1, 
1),  exactly  correspond  to  those  of  the  third  gospel.  It  is  still 
further  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  both  books  are 
inscribed  to  the  same  man  (Theophilus),  and  seem  to  have 
been  primarily  meant  for  his  instruction.  All  these  considera- 
tions go  to  confirm,  and  are  themselves  confirmed  by,  the 
unanimous  tradition  of  the  ancient  church,  that  the  third 
Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  works  of  the  same 
author. 

In  attempting  to  determine  who  the  author  was,  we  find 
that  this,  like  all  the  other  histories  of  Scripture,  is  anonymous. 
Even  the  titles  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Gospels,  though  correct, 
are  traditional,  and  form  no  part  of  the  text  itself.  This  usage 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  contrary  is  uniformly  true 
as  to  the  prophecies,  in  all  of  which  the  writer's  name  is  given, 
not  excepting  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  John  names  himself 
repeatedly,  although  he  never  does  so  in  his  Gospel,  nor  in 
either  of  his  three  Epistles. 

When  we  look  into  the  Acts  for  some  internal  indication 
)f  its  origin,  we  find  in  certain  parts  (ch.  xvi.  xx.  xxi.  xxvii. 
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xxviii)  till'  Urst  person  plural  {we  and  ?<.s),  implying  that  the 
writer  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  circumstances  there  recorded, 
wliicl)  in  all  such  cases  are  detailed  with  an  unusual  precision 
and  minutonoss  as  to  times  and  places,  showing  that  the  form 
of  speech  in  question  is  not  merely  accidental  or  unmeaning, 
but  ex]>ressive  of  a  personal  and  lively  recollection  on  the  part 
of  the  historian. 

Some  have  attempted  to  account  for  this  phenomenon  by 
supposing  that  these  portions  of  the  narrative  were  taken  from 
the  notes  or  journals  of  those  actually  present,  and  incorporat- 
ed without  change  into  the  history.  But  this  is  to  get  rid 
of  a  supposed  improbability  by  means  of  one  still  greater,  since 
the  supposition  of  two  writers  is  less  obvious  and  natural  than 
that  of  one.  For  if  we  may  assume  without  proof  that  the 
historian  derived  this  part  of  his  materials  from  one  who  wit- 
nessed the  events,  much  more  may  we  assume  that  the  histo- 
rian witnessed  them  himself.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  if 
this  were  the  case,  the  same  form  of  expression  would  have 
been  employed  throughout.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  writer,  although  constantly  present, 
might  refer  to  himself  only  when  directly  acting  or  concerned 
in  the  events  related ;  and  in  the  next  place,  that  he  may  not 
have  been  always  personally  present,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is 
probably  the  true  solution. 

Another  objection  to  the  supposition  of  incorporated  docu- 
ments from  other  sources  is,  that  a  writer  who  was  capable  of 
planning  and  composing  such  a  history  as  this,  would  be  inca- 
pable of  thus  inserting  extracts  from  the  manuscripts  of  others 
in  their  crude  state,  without  either  intimating  that  they  were 
So  or  assimilating  them  in  form  to  his  own  context. 

The  only  remaining  supposition  is,  that  the  writer  of  the 
history  was  at  least  occasionally  one  of  Paul's  travelling  com- 
)»anions.  Now  of  thes(»  we  know  that  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent, particularly  Silas  and  Timothy,  were  present  upon  some 
of  the  occasions  here  recorded,  and  we  therefore  naturally 
tliink  of  them,  or  one  of  them,  as  probably  the  writer.     But 
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to  this  there  are  objections  both  internal  and  external.  The 
use  of  the  first  person  begins  at  Troas  and  ceases  at  Philippi 
(16,  10.  18)  ;  but  Silas  and  Timothy  had  joined  Paul  long  be- 
fore (15,  40.  16,  3),  and  were  with  him  in  Thessalonica  and 
Berea  (17,  1.  14),  and  afterwards  rejoined  him  in  Corinth 
(18,  5.)  Yet  in  all  these  movements,  there  is  no  indication  of 
the  writer's  presence  by  the  use  of  the  first  person.  And 
when  this  peculiar  form  of  speech  does  re-appear,  it  is  so  era- 
ployed  as  to  distinguish  Timothy  at  least  from  the  historian, 
by  expressly  saying,  "  these  (among  whom  he  is  by  name  in- 
cluded) going  before,  waited  for  us  at  Troas"  (20,  4.  5.)  An- 
other objection,  both  to  Timothy  and  Silas,  as  the  author  of 
the  history,  is  that  so  eminent  a  name  would  have  been  per- 
petuated by  tradition,  which  is  only  too  apt  to  connect  such 
names  with  famous  writings  and  achievements,  as  for  instance 
to  make  all  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  Acts  and  Apostolical 
Epistles  bishops  of  the  places  where  they  seem  to  have  resided. 
In  the  present  case  it  would  be  wholly  unaccountable,  that 
such  names  as  those  of  Timothy  and  Silas  should  be  dropped 
or  exchanged  for  one  otherwise  unknown. 

This  is  the  name  of  Luke,  whom  an  ancient  and  uniform 
tradition  recognizes  as  the  author,  both  of  the  third  Gospel 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  only  supposition  that  ac- 
counts for  the  origin  of  this  tradition  is  the  simj)le  supposition 
of  its  truth.  It  may  therefore  be  added  to  the  internal  evi- 
dence already  stated,  as  a  ground  for  the  conckision  that  the 
writer  of  both  books  was  Luke,  who  is  three  times  named  in 
Paul's  epistles,  once  as  a  companion  (2  Tim.  4,  11),  once  as  a 
fellow-labourer  (Philem.  24),  and  once  as  a  beloved  physician 
(Col.  4, 11.)  This  is  absolutely  all  the  information  with  respect 
U)  Luke  afforded  directly  by  the  books  of  the  New  Testanu'nt, 
though  other  facts  have  been  deduced  from  those  by  inference 
and  combination.  The  name,  in  its  original  lorm  {Lucas),  is 
most  probably  contracted  from  Lucanus,  Lucius,  or  Liicilius, 
this  termination  (a.s*)  being  commonly  used  in  such  ahbrevia- 
tions,  as  in  Demas  t'roiii   Demetrius,  Silas  from  Silvanus,  Anti- 
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j»:is  iVom  Aiitipator,  &c.  On  the  ground  that  such  contracted 
names  were  often  borne  by  freedmen  or  emancipated  slaves, 
and  that  Greek  slaves  were  in  that  age  the  physicians  of  their 
Koiiiaii  masters,  Grotius  builds  the  fanciful  hypothesis  that 
Luke  was  a  freedman  of  the  Lucian  or  Lucilian  family.  A 
less  extravagant  but  still  precarious  conjecture  would  identify 
him  with  the  Lucius  of  Acts  13, 1  and  Rom.  16,  21.  Connect- 
ed with  the  former  name,  perhaps,  is  the  old  tradition  of  his 
being  born  or  resident  at  Antioch,  and  there  first  introduced 
to  Paul's  acquaintance.  From  the  way  in  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  distinguished  from  the  "  circumcision  "  (in  Col.  4, 
11),  some  infer  that  he  was  certainly  a  Gentile,  which  is  also 
thought  to  be  contirmed  by  his  apparent  reference  to  Gentile 
rather  than  to  Jewish  readers.  The  notion  that  he  was  a 
l>ainter  is  comparatively  recent  and  perhaps  occasioned  by  a 
misconstruction  of  some  reference  to  his  graphic  or  descriptive 
mode  of  writing  history.  Some  have  imagined  that  Paul  calls 
him  a  physician  in  a  metaphorical  or  sj^iritual  sense,  as  Christ 
called  his  first  disciples  "fishers  of  men."  But  even  this  de- 
s('ri})ti()n  })resupposes  that  they  had  been  literally  fishermen, 
and  no  good  reason  can  be  given  for  the  special  application  of 
this  name  to  Luke's  spiritual  ministry,  imless  it  was  descrip- 
tive of  his  secular  profession.  It  is  probable,  however,  from 
Philem.  24,  that  he  exercised  the  cure  of  souls  as  well  as 
bodies.  The  traces  of  his  medical  profession,  found  by  many 
in  his  writings,  although  faint  and  doubtful,  will  be  noticed  as 
they  present  themselves  in  the  progress  of  the  exposition. 

This  remarkable  dearth  of  information  as  to  Luke,  beyond 
liis  name,  profession,  and  the  general  fact  that  he  w^as  one  of 
Paul's  most  intimate  associates,  and  perhaps  for  many  years 
liis  medical  attendant,  gives  the  more  importance  to  the  uni- 
form tra«lition  of  the  early  church,  not  only  that  he  wrote 
these  books,  but  that  he  wrote  them  under  Paul's  direction 
and  control,  thereby  imparting  to  them,  in  addition  to  the 
common  seal  of  inspiration,  the  sjiecific  stamp  of  apostolical 
aulhoriiy.     Anotlier  tradition  represents  the  second  Gospel  as 
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sustaining  a  similar  relation  to  Mark  as  its  immediate  author, 
and  to  Peter  as  its  apostolical  endorser,  and  the  source  from 
which  some  of  its  most  interesting  statements  were  directly 
dra^^^l.  These  traditions,  though  intrinsically  not  improbable, 
may  possibly  have  sprung  from  the  supposed  necessity  of  giving 
to  the  second  and  third  gospels,  though  not  AVTitten  by  apostles, 
an  equality  of  rank  and  honour  with  the  first  and  fourth, 
which  were  so  written. 

However  this  may  be,  the  canonical  authority  of  Acts  has 
never  been  disputed  in  the  church  at  large,  the  book  having 
always  formed  a  part  of  the  New  Testament  Canon,  as  far 
back  as  its  history  can  now  be  traced.  It  was  rejected  by 
some  ancient  heretics  for  obvious  reasons,  as  opposed  to  their 
peculiar  notions ;  by  the  Manichees,  because  it  represents  the 
Holy  Spirit  (and  not  Manes)  as  the  promised  Comforter ;  by 
the  Encratites,  because  it  showed  their  meritorious  absti- 
nences to  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  and  the  practice 
of  the  early  church ;  by  the  Ebionites,  because  it  proved  the 
ceremonial  law  to  be  a  temporary  institution;  by  the  Mar- 
cionites,  because  it  recognized  it,  while  it  lasted,  as  divine  and 
sacred.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book  is  found  in  all  the  an- 
cient catalogues  of  orthodox  or  catholic  authority,  and  quoted 
(or  referred  to)  by  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  from  Clement 
of  Rome  in  the  first  century  to  Irenseus  at  the  close  of  the 
second,  in  whose  extant  works  a  modern  writer  has  discovered 
more  than  thirty  citations  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
That  the  book  was  not  received  from  the  beginning  as  canoni- 
cal, has  been  inferred  by  some  from  an  expression  of  Chrysos- 
tom,  that  many  in  his  day  were  not  aware  of  its  existence. 
But  this,  if  genuine,  which  has  been  doubted,  is  a  mere  rhe- 
torical hyperbole,  intended  to  rebuke  in  strong  terms  the 
neglect  of  this  important  part  of  Scripture.  The  same  thing 
might  be  said  now,  in  the  same  sense,  as  to  other  books,  the 
canonicity  of  which  has  never  been  disputed. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  certain  parts  of  the  Xew  Testa- 
n.ent,  in   ancient  as  in  modern    times,  were  more  read  and 
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therefore  better  known  than  others.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  separately  written, 
and  oriirinally  circulated  one  by  one,  but  gradually  gathered 
into  grou])S  or  classes,  and  eventually  into  one  complete  col- 
lection. One  of  the  earliest  divisions  of  the  canon,  which  we 
know  to  have  prevailed  before  the  time  of  Origen,  was  into 
two  unequal  parts  called  Gospel  and  Apostle;  the  first  con- 
taining the  four  Gospels  by  themselves,  not  as  superior  to  the 
rest  in  inspiration  or  authority,  but  only  in  dignity  of  subject, 
as  exhibiting  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  also  as  the  chronological 
basis  of  the  whole,  corresponding  to  the  Books  of  Moses  in 
the  Hebrew  Canon.  The  other  division,  being  not  only  larger 
but  more  miscellaneous,  M^as  familiarly  subdivided  into  several, 
one  containing  Paul's  Epistles,  another  the  Apocalypse,  another 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  another  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
the  two  last,  however,  being  often  joined  together,  that  is, 
written  in  one  volume. 

That  these  conventional  divisions  of  the  Canon  were  not 
transcribed  with  equal  frequency,  we  learn  from  a  comparison 
of  extant  manuscripts.  Of  those  collated  by  the  modern 
critics  (excluding  Lectionaries^  or  selected  lessons  used  in 
ancient  worship)  it  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers,  that  the 
Gospels  are  found  in  above  five  hundred,  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
in  about  three  hundred,  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Acts  in 
above  two  hundred,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation  in  about  one 
hundred.  Of  the  two  hundred  manuscripts  (or  more)  con- 
taining Acts,  eight  or  nine  are  of  the  Uncial  or  most  ancient 
chiss,  written  in  capital  letters,  for  the  most  part  without  ac- 
cents, breathings,  stops,  or  even  spaces  between  the  words,  the 
common  use  of  all  which  is  a  sign  of  later  date.  Among  these 
are  the  four  oldest  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament  known  to 
be  extant,  and  distinguished  in  the  latest  critical  editions  by 
tlie  four  first  letters  of  the  alphabet.  A.  The  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus,  in  the  l^ritish  Museum.  B.  The  Codex  Vaticanus,  in 
the  l*a|>al  Library  at  Rome.  C.  The  Codex  Ephraemi,  in  the 
Imperial   Library  at  Paris.     D.  The  Codex  Bezse,  in  the  Uni- 
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versity  Library  at  Cambridge.  The  precise  date  of  these  manu- 
scripts is  still  disputed,  but  is  now  commonly  agreed  to  range 
from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  centuries  inclusive.  From  this  it 
follows  that,  although  the  extant  copies  of  the  Acts  are  far 
less  numerous  than  those  of  the  Gospels  or  of  Paul's  Epistles, 
they  include  the  very  manuscripts  whose  aid  is  most  important 
in  determining  the  true  text  even  of  those  other  books. 

Besides  the  preservation  of  the  Greek  text  in  these  copies, 
the  book  has  also  been  preserved  in  several  ancient  versions, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Syriac  Peshito,  made  in 
the  third  if  not  the  second  century,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
made  by  Jerome,  on  the  basis  of  an  old  Italic  version,  near 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  Other  early  versions,  from 
the  third  to  the  ninth  century,  are  the  Egyptian  in  two  dia- 
lects, the  Ethiopic,  Gothic,  Armenian,  Georgian,  Arabic,  and 
Slavonic.  Occasional  reference  will  be  made,  in  the  following 
exposition,  to  some  modern  versions,  more  especially  to  Lu- 
ther's, and  the  six  old  English  versions,  those  of  Wiclif  (1380), 
Tyndale  (1534),  Cranmer  (1539),  the  Geneva  Bible  (1557),  the 
Rhemish  Version  (1582),  and  King  James's  Bible  (1611),  the 
last  of  which  is  still  in  common  use.  Two  of  these,  Wiclif's 
and  the  Rhemish,  are  translations  of  the  Vulgate ;  Cranmer's 
is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  Tyndale's,  with  a  few  unimpor- 
tant variations ;  the  same  is  true,  but  in  a  less  degree,  of  the 
Geneva  Bible;  while  the  common  version,  though  to  some 
extent  influenced  by  all  the  others,  is  founded  mainly  upon 
Tyndale's,  with  occasional  changes  for  the  worse  and  for  the 
better,  but  a  frequent  adherence  to  him  even  when  in  error. 

Besides  mere  versions  or  translations,  this  book  has  been  a 
favourite  subject  of  interpretation,  more  or  less  minute  and 
thorough,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  times.  In  addition 
to  the  interest  belonging  to  it  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  sacred 
history,  it  possesses  great  importance  in  connection  with  the 
most  exciting  questions  of  Ecclesiology,  as  furnishing  the  sole 
authentic  record  of  the  primitive  church-government  and  oi^ 
ganization.     Hence  it  has  heon  interi»reted  in  every  variety  of 
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lunii,  from  the  most  elaborate  and  learned  to  the  most  popu- 
lar and  practical,  as  well  in  general  expositions  of  the  Bible, 
oi-  of  the  Xew  Testament,  as  in  special  works  on  this  book  in 
})articiilar.  Besides  formal  commentaries  on  the  text,  this 
part  of  Scripture  has  received  much  illustration  from  a  class 
of  writers  who  have  sought  rather  to  present  the  substance 
of  the  history  in  popular  and  interesting  forms.  Among  the 
latest  and  best  specimens  of  this  kind  may  be  named  the  Apos- 
tolical History  of  Baumgarten,  and  the  Life  and  Letters  of  St. 
Paul  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and  as  a  masterly  elucidation 
of  a  single  passage,  the  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  by 
Smith  of  Jordanhill.  The  plan  and  limits  of  the  following  ex- 
position forbid  particular  citation  of  the  many  works  consulted 
in  preparing  it. 

The  oldest  known  division  of  the  Greek  text,  by  Euthalius, 
who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  was  into  forty  chapters.  The 
present  division  into  twenty-eight  was  made  by  Cardinal 
Hugo,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  facilitate  the  use  of  his 
Concordance  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  was  not  adopted  in 
the  copies  of  the  Greek  text  till  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
division  into  verses  first  appears  in  the  margin  of  Stephens'  edi- 
tion (1551),  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  him  during  a  jour- 
ney between  Paris  and  Lyons.  The  actual  separation  of  the 
verses,  by  i)rinting  them  in  paragraphs,  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  Beza's  edition  (1565),  and  although  discontinued  in 
the  latest  publications  of  the  Greek  text,  still  prevails  in  most 
editions  of  the  English  Bible  and  of  other  modern  versions. 
The  history  of  these  divisions  should  be  clearly  understood, 
not  only  to  prevent  their  being  thought  original,  or  even 
ancient,  but  also  to  deprive  them  of  an  undue  influence  upon 
the  exposition  of  the  text  itself.  The  distinction  of  the  chap- 
ters in  this  book  is  often  injudicious  and  unskilful,  and  at 
best,  these  conventional  divisions  are  mere  matters  of  me- 
chanical convenience,  like  the  paragraphs  and  pages  of  a 
modern  book. 

But  while  we  make  use  of  these  mechanical  contrivances 
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for  ease  of  reference  and  consultation,  they  must  not  be  suf- 
fered to  usurp  the  place  of  a  more  rational  division  growing 
out  of  the  relations  of  the  history  itself,  as  a  methodical  and 
systematical  whole,  designed  to  answer  a  specific  purpose. 
The  ideas  of  most  readers  as  to  this  point  are  derived  from 
the  famihar  title,  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  But  this  title  is  re- 
garded by  the  critics  as  traditional,  and  forming  no  part  of  the 
text,  but  added  by  a  later  hand.  It  is,  however,  very  ancient, 
being  found  in  all  the  oldest  copies,  though  with  some  variety 
of  form.  That  the  book  appeared  at  first  without  a  title,  or 
that  its  title  has  been  lost  and  another  substituted  for  it,  seem 
to  be  equally  improbable  hypotheses,  unless  it  be  assumed 
that  it  was  first  sent,  as  a  sort  of  historical  epistle,  to  The- 
ophilus,  and  afterwards  provided  with  a  name  when  brought 
into  more  general  circulation. 

Even  this  title  does  not  mean,  however,  nor  is  the  book  in 
fact,  a  history  of  the  twelve  apostles,  most  of  whom  are  barely 
named  in  the  first  chapter.  It  is  not  the  biography  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  as  Apostles  by  way  of  eminence ;  for  each  of 
them  is  prominent  in  one  part  only,  and  the  whole  life  of  nei- 
ther is  recorded  in  detail.  It  is  not  a  general  history  of  the 
Apostolical  period,  as  distinguished  from  the  ministry  of  Christ 
himself;  for  many  interesting  facts  belonging  to  that  subject 
are  omitted,  some  of  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Epis- 
tles.    But  the  book  before  us  is  a  special  history  of  the 

PLANTING  AND  EXTENSION  OF  THE  CHURCH,  BOTH  AMONG  JEWS 
AND  GENTILES,  BY  THE  GRADUAL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  RADIATING 
CENTRES  OR  SOURCES  OF  INFLUENCE  AT  CERTAIN  SALIENT  POINTS 
THROUGHOUT    A    LARGE    PART    OF    THE    EMPIRE,    BEGINNING    AT 

JERUSALEM  AND  ENDING  AT  ROME.  That  this  is  really  the 
theme  and  purpose  of  the  history,  any  reader  may  satisfy  him- 
self by  rimning  through  it  with  this  general  idea  in  his  mind, 
observing  how  the  prominent  points  answer  to  it,  and  that 
as  soon  as  this  idea  is  exhausted  the  book  closes,  in  a  way 
that  would  be  otherwise  abrupt  and  harsh.  The  same  thing 
may  be  ascertained  in  more  detail  by  using  this  description  as 
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a  principle  or  method  of  division,  Avithout  any  forced  or  arti- 
ficial process,  simply  letting  the  history  divide  and  subdivide 
itself  in  reference  to  its  subject  and  design,  as  these  have  been 
already  stated.  Such  an  analysis,  though  presupposing  a  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  book,  may  be  presented  here  as  a 
preliminary  basis  of  the  exposition. 

The  whole  book  naturally  falls  into  two  great  parts,  each 
of  which  may  be  grouped  around  a  central  figure.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  first  part  is  the  planting  and  extension  of  the  Church 
among  the  Jews  by  the  ministry  of  Peter.  The  subject  of  the 
second  is  the  planting  and  extension  of  the  Church  among  the 
Gentiles  by  the  ministry  of  Paul.  It  is  not  as  individuals,  nor 
merely  as  Apostles,  that  these  two  men  occupy  so  large  a 
space  and  a  position  so  conspicuous,  but  as  the  chosen  leaders 
in  these  two  distinct  but  harmonious  movements.  We  have 
therefore  no  details  of  their  biography  except  so  far  as  these 
are  needed  to  illustrate  this  important  period  of  church-history. 
It  may  also  be  observed  that  neither  is  presented,  even  in  his 
own  sphere,  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  other ;  but  the 
spheres  themselves  arc  so  connected  as  to  show  that  both  be- 
long to  one  great  system.  Peter,  the  Apostle  of  the  Circum- 
cision, introduces  the  first  Gentile  to  the  Christian  Church. 
Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  preaches  always  "  to  the 
Jew  first"  when  he  has  the  opportunity,  not  only  in  the  open- 
ing of  his  ministry  at  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  but  down  to 
its  very  close  at  Rome.  With  this  important  qualification, 
the  first  part  of  the  history  (ch.  i-xii)  may  be  described  as  that 
of  I*eter  and  the  Church  among  the  Jews,  and  the  last  (ch. 
xiii-xxviTi)  as  that  of  Paul  and  the  Church  among  the  Gentiles. 

Looking  now  at  the  first  of  these  divisions  (i-xii),  in  which 
Peter  is  the  central  figure,  and  the  Church  among  the  Jews  his 
field  of  laV)our,  we  can  almost  see  it  subdivide  itself  into  two 
successive  processes  or  series  of  events,  distinctly  and  succes- 
sively exhibited.  The  first  is  the  formation  and  maturing  of 
a  mother-church  and  model-church  within  the  precincts  of  the 
holy  city,  nurtured  and  trained  by  apostolic  care  to  be  not 
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only  the  beginning  or  the  germ,  but  for  a  time,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  the  representative  of  all  the  other  churches  in  the 
world,  or  rather  of  the  one  undivided  body,  to  which  all  other 
churches  are  related,  not  as  separable  portions,  but  as  living 
members.  This  original  and  normal  church  is  here  presented 
in  its  unimpaired,  undivided  state,  from  its  inception  to  its 
temporary  dissolution  and  the  wide  dispersion  of  its  members 
and  materials  on  the  death  of  Stephen  (i-vii).  This  affords  a 
natural  transition  to  the  second  process  here  recorded  (viii- 
xii),  that  of  sudden,  simultaneous  radiation  from  the  central 
point  in  various  directions,  spreading  the  light,  which  had 
been  hitherto  confined,  to  other  regions,  and  accomplishing 
the  purpose  revealed  centuries  before,  that  the  law  should  go 
forth  from  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem 
(Isaiah  2,  4). 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  fix  our  eye  upon  the  former  of 
these  subdivisions  (i-vii),  and  allow  it,  as  it  were,  to  fall  apart, 
without  mechanical  contrivance  or  coercion,  into  topics  or  his- 
torical phenomena,  precisely  as  they  lie  upon  the  surface,  or 
succeed  one  another  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative.  The 
whole  book  opens  with  two  preliminary  incidents,  by  which 
the  way  is  prepared  for  the  organization  of  the  church  and 
the  commencement  of  its  history.  The  first  is  the  Ascension 
of  our  Lord,  connecting  this  whole  narrative  with  that  of 
which  it  is  the  sequel  (Luke  24,  51),  and  at  the  same  time  open- 
ing the  way  for  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  not  to  be 
expected  till  the  Son  had  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Father 
(John  14,  26.  15,  26.  16,  7.)  The  other  is  the  choice  of  an 
Apostle  to  supply  the  place  of  Judas,  that  the  theocratical  or 
patriarchal  form  of  the  new  organization  might  be  perfect 
when  the  Spirit  came  to  give  it  life  (ch.  i). 

These  preliminary  incidents  are  followed  by  the  great 
events  of  Pentecost,  the  birth-day  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  gift  of  tongues,  Peter's 
sermon  and  the  baptism  of  three  thousand,  with  a  picture 
of  the  social  and  the  spiritual  state  of  the  newly  organized 
community  (ch.  ii). 
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Then  tbllows  a  suceessicm  of  vicissitudes,  by  which  the  in- 
fant church  was  purified  and  hardened,  an  alternate  series  of 
disturbances  and  trials  from  without  and  from  within,  which 
at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  may  have  seemed  fortuitous, 
but  which  can  now  be  seen  to  form  a  chain  of  disciplinary 
providences,  all  preparatory  and  conducive  to  intended 
changes  (ch.  iii-vii). 

First,  a  miracle  of  healing  gives  occasion  to  another  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  the  Gospel,  and  this  to  an  attack  upon  the 
Church  by  the  authorities,  resulting  in  a  triumph  of  the  truth, 
increased  zeal  and  boldness  in  its  propagation,  and  more  rapid 
growth  of  the  new  body  both  in  numerical  and  spiritual 
strength  (ch.  iii-iv). 

But  to  warn  the  Church  of  other  dangers  from  a  very  dif- 
ferent quarter,  which  had  hitherto  perhaps  been  unsuspected, 
God  permits  her  purity  and  peace  to  be  disturbed  by  a  com- 
motion from  within,  the  first  appearance  of  hypocrisy  and  sec- 
ular ambition  in  the  infant  body,  but  immediately  disarmed 
of  its  pernicious  influence  on  others  by  a  signal  indication  of 
divine  displeasure,  which  not  only  punished  the  original  offend- 
ers, but  deterred  all  like  them  from  presumptuous  imitation. 
By  another  alternation,  too  exact  to  be  fortuitous,  the  next 
disturbance  is  again  ah  extra^  a  concerted  movement  of  the 
High  Priest  with  the  Sadducean  party,  to  suppress  the  preach- 
ing of  the  resurrection,  and  by  that  means  of  the  new  religion ; 
a  proceeding  only  saved  from  being  murderous  by  Pharisaic 
policy  or  wisdom,  and  resulting,  as  before,  in  the  triumphant 
proj)agation  of  the  new  faith,  in  defiance  of  the  Jewish  rulers 
(ch.  V). 

The  next  vicissitude  presents  a  second  movement  from 
within,  but  wholly  different  from  the  first,  and  owing  not  to 
iiilse  profession  or  corrupt  ambition,  but  to  jealousy  of  races 
and  administrative  discontents,  allayed  by  the  erection  of  a 
new  churcli-oftice,  and  the  consequent  appearance  of  a  new 
a!id  interesting  character,  whose  preaching,  miracles,  and  con- 
troversial triumphs  over  Jewish  bigotry  and  prejudice,  result 
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in  his  arrest  and  accusation  at  the  bar  of  the  great  national 
consistory,  before  which  he  concisely  recapitulates  the  history 
of  Israel  as  the  chosen  people,  shows  the  temporary  nature  of 
their  cherished  institutions,  and  unmasks  their  national  apos- 
tasy and  treason,  with  a  clearness  and  a  pungency  which  rouses 
them  to  madness,  and  precipitates  the  terrible  but  glorious 
translation  of  the  first  Christian  martyr  (ch.  vi-yii). 

The  death  of  Stephen  is  the  signal  for  a  general  persecution, 
which  at  first  appears  to  threaten  the  complete  extmction  of  the 
Church,  but  in  fact  only  changes  its  condition  from  a  local  and 
confined  to  an  expansive  and  aggressive  one.  This  great  dis- 
aster, like  a  terrible  explosion,  served  to  scatter  the  materials 
and  seeds  of  fire  into  distant  regions,  where  they  kindled  many 
shining  lights  and  opened  many  sources  of  congenial  heat, 
to  warm  and  illuminate  the  nations.  This  radiating  process 
is  the  subject  of  the  second  subdivision  which,  beginning 
where  the  other  closes,  with  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  in  a 
series  of  contemporaneous  views  exhibits  the  extension  of  the 
Church  in  various  directions,  still  returning  at  the  close  of  each 
description  to  the  point  of  original  departure,  thus  disclosing 
at  the  same  time  the  relation  of  the  incidents  themselves  and 
the  peculiar  structure  of  this  portion  of  the  history,  as  not 
consecutive  but  parallel  (ch.  viii-xii). 

From  the  centre  of  the  movement  and  the  highest  point 
of  observation  in  Jerusalem,  we  first  see  Philip  on  his  mission 
to  Samaria,  followed  by  two  Apostles,  introducing  to  the 
Church  the  excommunicated  heretics  of  that  despised  and 
hated  region ;  then  proceeding  with  a  new  commission  to 
the  south,  receiving  the  first-fruits  of  Ethiopia,  and  acting  as 
a  pioneer  until  he  reaches  Cesarea,  where  the  history  leaves 
him  for  the  present  (ch.  viii). 

Looking  back  to  the  scene  of  Stephen's  martyrdom,  we 
see  the  young  man  at  whose  feet  the  actors  in  the  ti-agedy 
deposited  their  garments,  setting  out  as  a  fanatical  persecutor 
to  Damascus,  but  arriving  there  an  humble  convert,  then  ai> 
pearmg  as  a  champion  of  the  faith  which  he  had  once  sought  to 
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destroy,  forced  to  flee  for  his  life,  but  repeating  the  same  pro- 
cess at  Jerusalem,  and  finally  returning  to  his  native  land  and 
city,  not  now  as  a  destroyer,  but  a  founder  and  a  builder  of 
the  church  there  (ch.  ix). 

Returning  once  more  to  the  starting  point,  the  history  ex- 
hibits Peter  on  an  Apostolic  visitation  of  the  churches,  work- 
ing miracles  at  Lydda  and  at  Joppa,  disabused  by  vision  of 
his  Jewish  prepossessions  in  relation  to  the  Gentiles,  and  then 
called  to  Cesarea,  where  he  openly  receives  into  the  church  a 
Roman  officer  and  his  dependants,  as  the  pledge  and  foretaste 
of  a  glorious  harvest  to  be  reaped  by  other  hands,  but  as  yet 
requiring  to  be  justified  before  it  can  be  sanctioned  by  the 
brethren  in  Judea  (ch.  ix-xi). 

Looking  forth  for  the  last  time  from  Jerusalem,  we  see  a 
nameless  company  of  Cyprians  and  Cyrenians  preaching  Christ, 
not  only  to  the  Jews,  but  to  the  Gentiles  of  the  Syrian  metro- 
polis ;  their  efforts  seconded  by  Barnabas  from  Jerusalem  and 
Saul  from  Tarsus ;  the  new  name  of  Christian  first  applied  at 
Antioch,  destined  now  to  be  a  secondary  centre  to  the  Gen- 
tile world,  and  yet  maintaining  its  own  filial  relation  to  her 
mother  at  Jerusalem,  by  sending  help  for  the  approaching 
famine  by  the  hands  of  her  two  most  honoured  ministers 
(ch.  xi). 

The  institution  of  this  radiating  centre  for  the  heathen 
world  concludes  the  first  division  of  the  history,  the  transition 
to  the  second  being  furnished  by  a  narrative,  connected  equally 
with  both,  of  what  befel  tlie  motlier  Church  while  Barnabas 
and  Saul  were  on  their  mission  of  mercy  in  Judea ;  the  Ilero- 
dian  persecution  at  Jerusalem,  the  death  of  James  the  Elder, 
the  imprisonment  of  Peter,  his  miraculous  deliverance  and  de- 
parture from  Jerusalem,  tlie  dreadful  end  of  the  persecuting 
Herod,  the  return  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  Antioch,  in  order 
to  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  second  act  of  this  grand 
drama,  in  which  both  for  a  time  and  one  of  them  throughout, 
had  to  act  so  conspicuous  a  part  (ch.  xii). 

In  the  second  great  division  of  the  book  (ch.  xiii-xxviii) 
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Paul  is  th(3  central  figure,  and  the  Gentile  church  his  field  of 
operations.  It  divides  itself  without  constraint  into  two  parts, 
corresponding  to  two  different  conditions  under  which  the 
great  Apostle  laboured,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  his 
Active  and  Passive  Ministry,  or  less  equivocally  as  his  Apos- 
tleship  at  large  and  his  Apostleship  in  bonds,  the  turning 
point  or  bounding  line  being  fixed  by  his  arrest  at  Jerusalem 
and  subsequent  captivity. 

The  former  of  these  subdivisions,  Paul's  active  ministry,  or 
his  Apostleship  at  large  (ch.  xiii-xxi),  may  be  resolved  into 
Missions,  and  the  Missions  classed  as  Foreign  and  Domestic ; 
not  of  course  in  the  familiar  sense  of  this  distinction,  but  em- 
ploying the  second  of  these  terms  as  a  convenient  designation 
of  his  ofiicial  journeys  to  Jerusalem;  the  other,  as  usual,  denot- 
ing visits  to  the  heathen  with  a  view  to  their  instruction  and 
conversion.  The  two  sorts  of  missions  thus  distinguished  are 
not  entirely  separate  in  the  history,  but  intermingled,  no 
doubt  in  the  order  of  their  actual  occurrence  (ch.  xiii-xxi). 

We  have  first  the  solemn  separation,  by  express  divine 
authority,  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  this  important  work ;  their 
setting  out  from  Antioch,  and  sailing  from  Seleucia  to  Cyprus ; 
their  preaching  in  the  synagogue  at  Salarais,  and  journey 
through  the  isle  to  Paphos ;  the  hostility  and  punishment  of 
Elymas  the  sorcerer  and  false  prophet,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  Roman  Proconsul.  At  this  juncture  Saul  assumes  a  new 
position,  as  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  takes  the-  place  of  Barna- 
bas as  leader  of  the  mission,  and  is  thenceforth  known  exclu- 
sively as  Paul.  From  the  native  land  of  Barnabas,  they  now 
proceed  to  that  of  Paul,  where  Mark,  their  minister,  forsakes 
them.  From  Pamphylia  they  pass  into  Pisidia,  at  the  capital 
of  which  province  Paul  delivers  his  first  apostolical  discourse 
on  record,  and  announces  to  the  unbelieving  Jews  his  mission 
and  commission  to  the  Gentiles.  Being  driven  to  Iconium,  he 
there  renews  the  same  experience.  At  Lystra,  by  a  miracle  of 
healing,  he  excites  the  heathen  population  to  do  sacrifice,  but 
bv  a  sudden  change  of  feeling,  owing  to  the  machinations  of 
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the  Jews  who  had  pursued  him,  he  is  stoned  and  left  for  dead, 
but  soon  proceeds  to  Derbe,  where  his  mission  terminates. 
Returning  as  he  came,  he  organizes  churches  in  the  cities  pre- 
viously visited,  and  coming  back  to  Antioch,  the  point  from 
which  he  had  set  out,  he  reports  his  proceedings  to  the  church 
there  and  resumes  his  former  labours  (ch.  xiii-xiv). 

This  mission  to  the  Gentiles  in  their  own  lands,  naturally 
raises  the  question  whether  they  must  first  be  Jews  before 
they  can  be  Christians.  The  affirmative,  maintained  by  certain 
teachers  from  Judea,  gives  occasion  to  a  warm  dispute  at  An- 
tioch, in  consequence  of  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  sent  up 
to  consult  the  mother  Church  in  its  representative  character, 
maintained  by  the  continued  presence  and  co-operation  of  Apos- 
tles. The  decision  of  this  body  in  favour  of  Paul's  conduct, 
at  the  instance  of  Peter  and  James,  is  reduced  to  writing  and 
sent  back  to  Antioch,  where  Paul  and  Barnabas  now  again  re- 
sume their  labours.  While  they  are  thus  employed,  Paul 
proposes  to  revisit  the  field  of  their  first  mission,  to  which 
Barnabas  consents,  but  on  condition  that  John  Mark  shall 
again  attend  them.  Paul's  refusal,  with  the  sharp  dispute 
arising  from  it,  leads  to  their  temporary  separation,  which  is 
overruled,  however,  as  a  means  of  multiplying  labourers  ;  for 
while  Barnabas  and  Mark  proceed  to  Cyprus,  Paul  revisits 
Asia  Minor,  having  filled  their  places  with  two  new  asso- 
ciates, Silas,  a  leading  member  of  the  mother  church,  and 
Timothy,  a  convert  of  his  own  in  Lycaonia  (ch.  xv). 

This  second  mission  seems  to  have  been  undertaken  with- 
out any  express  intimation  of  the  divine  purpose  ;  for  we  find 
them  vainly  trying  to  efiect  an  entrance  into  several  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  from  some  peremptorily  excluded  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  mysterious  failure  and  repulse  are  not  ex- 
plained until  they  come  to  Troas,  near  the  site  of  ancient 
Troy,  and  opposite  to  Greece,  whence  the  hosts  of  Agamem- 
non came  against  it.  From  this  memorable  battle-field  a 
very  different  war  is  to  be  carried  into  Europe,  wliieh  is  now 
for  the  first   time  to  receive  the  Gospel.     At  this  interesting 
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juncture,  Paul  is  warned  in  vision  to  go  over  into  Macedonia, 
where  so  many  of  his  triumphs  were  to  be  achieved,  and 
where  he  proceeds,  in  the  face  of  the  most  violent  resistance, 
both  from  Jews  and  Greeks,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  those 
Macedonian  churches,  now  immortalized  by  intimate  and  in- 
destructible association  with  his  three  canonical  epistles  to  the 
Philippians  and  Thessalonians  (ch.  xvi). 

Having  fixed  these  central  points  of  influence  in  Northern 
Greece,  and  one  perhaps  less  lasting  at  Berea,  he  proceeds  to 
Athens,  the  most  famous  seat  of  ethnic  art  and  science.  Here 
he  shows  his  versatility  of  talent  and  his  apostolical  wisdom 
by  his  formal  and  colloquial  discourses  in  the  synagogue,  the 
market,  and  the  areopagus,  adapting  his  instructions,  with  ex- 
traordinary skill,  to  the  capacities  and  wants  of  those  whom 
he  addressed.  Although  apparently  without  effect  on  the 
philosophers  who  heard  him,  his  appeals  at  Athens  were  re- 
sponded to  by  some,  including  one  at  least  of  high  rank,  and  he 
left  behind  him  even  there  the  germ  or  the  basis  of  a  Christian 
church.  At  Corinth,  the  chief  city  of  Achaia,  he  stays  longer 
and  accomplishes  more  visible  results  by  founding  that  impor- 
tant Church  to  which  he  afterwards  addressed  two  of  his  long- 
est and  most  interesting  letters  (ch.  xvii). 

Having  thus,  as  it  were,  taken  possession  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  Greece,  he  turns  to  Ephesus,  the  influential 
capital  of  Asia  Proper,  as  another  fortress  to  be  won  and  oc- 
cupied for  Christ.  At  present  he  attempts  only  to  reconnoitre 
the  defences  of  the  enemy  while  on  his  way  back  to  the  east, 
reserving  his  attack  upon  them  as  the  work  of  his  third  mis- 
sion. This  design  he  is  enabled  to  accompUsh,  in  a  residence 
of  three  years,  during  which,  by  teaching  and  by  miracle,  he 
not  only  gained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened classes,  but  drew  ofl"  many  thousands  from  the  worship 
of  Diana  and  the  practice  of  the  occult  arts.  "  So  mightily 
grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed"  (ch.  xviii-xix). 

This  triumph  over  heathenism,  in  one  of  its  imj)regnable 
strongholds,  seemed  to  leave  but  one  great  post  unoccupied, 
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tlie  citadel  of  Kuinu  itself,  to  wliioli  accordingly,  wliile  still  at 
Ephesus,  he  turned  his  thoughts,  saying,  ''I  must  also  see 
Rome."  But  here  a  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  divme 
plan  or  purpose  is  disclosed.  Instead  of  sailing  from  Ephesus 
to  some  Italian  port,  as  he  no  doubt  might  have  done  with 
ease,  he  first  revisits  Greece,  and  then,  accompanied  by  seven 
representatives  of  Gentile  Christianity,  as  well  as  by  his  be- 
loved physician,  who  seems  now  to  have  rejoined  him,  he  de- 
liberately sets  his  face,  not  to  the  west  but  to  the  east,  per- 
forms a  miracle  of  healing  or  resuscitation  at  the  place  where 
he  had  seen  his  Macedonian  vision,  puts  an  end  to  his  third 
mission  by  a  solemn  and  affecting  valedictory  address  to  the 
Ephesian  elders,  and  then  journeys  towards  Jerusalem,  though 
warned  at  every  step,  and  sometimes  by  inspired  men,  of  the 
danger  there  awaiting  him  (ch.  xx-xxi). 

This  persistency  in  rushing  upon  certain  peril,  in  the  face 
of  such  dissuasives,  is  entirely  unaccountable  except  upon  the 
supposition  of  an  express  divine  command,  requiring  it  for 
some  mysterious  and  momentous  purpose.  And  accordingly, 
on  putting  all  the  facts  together,  it  becomes  quite  certain  that 
instead  of  journeying  at  once  to  Rome,  and  there  establishing 
the  last  great  centre  of  his  operations,  he  was  secretly  directed 
to  revisit  Palestine,  and  there  make  a  last  appeal  to  his  own 
covmtrymen,  by  whom  it  was  foreseen  that  he  would  be  re- 
jected and  delivered  to  the  Gentiles,  thus  prefiguring  or  sym- 
bolizing, in  his  own  experience,  the  transfer  of  the  Gospel  from 
the  one  race  to  the  other,  and  arriving  at  his  final  destination, 
not  as  he  once  expected,  in  the  use  of  his  own  freewill  and 
discretion,  but  as  a  prisoner,  accused  by  his  own  people,  and 
removed  by  his  own  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  the  emperor. 
We  have  here  then  the  transition  from  his  active  to  his  pas- 
sive ministry,  or  rather  from  his  free  and  imconfined  apostleship 
to  that  which  he  so  long  exercised  in  bonds  (ch.  xxi-xxviii). 

As  Paul  is  still  the  central  figure  of  the  history,  this  last 
division  may  be  readily  resolved  into  Apologies,  defences  of 
himself  and  of  the  Gospel,  upon  various  occasions  providential- 
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ly  afforded,  and  to  various  auditories  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
who  are  brought  into  a  remarkable  and  interesting  juxtaposi- 
tion both  with  him  and  with  each  other,  as  accusers,  persecu- 
tors, judges,  and  protectors.  His  first  Apologies  are  to  the 
Jews,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  Romans ;  one  to  the  people 
from  the  castle-stairs  adjacent  to  the  temple,  and  the  other  at 
the  bar  of  the  great  national  council.  His  third  and  fourth 
defences  are  addressed  to  Roman  Governors,  but  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Jewish  delegation  from  Jerusalem,  the  former  before 
FeUx  and  the  latter  before  Festus,  both  as  it  would  seem  in 
the  Prsetorium  at  Cesarea.  His  fifth  Apology  was  to  Agrippa, 
representing  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Roman  power,  and  con- 
tained a  fuller  statement  of  his  true  relation  to  the  old  religion, 
and  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  and  faithful  Jew 
(ch.  xxii-xxvi). 

His  extraordinary  mission  being  thus  accomplished,  he 
again  turns  his  eyes  to  Rome,  as  the  distant  but  conspicuous 
goal  of  his  career,  which  he  at  length  attains,  but  as  a  prisoner, 
and  after  having  suffered  shipwreck  by  the  way,  a  sort  of 
symbol  representing  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the 
Church  was  to  attain  her  ultimate  and  universal  triumphs. 
Having  made  one  more  appeal  to  unbelieving  Israel,  as  rej^re- 
sented  by  the  Jews  at  Rome,  and  having  finally  abandoned 
them  to  their  judicial  blindness,  he  turns  wholly  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  establishes  the  last  great  radiating  centre  from 
which  light  was  to  be  shed  upon  the  world,  until  the  Ught 
itself  was  turned  to  darloiess  (ch.  xxvii-xxviii). 

Whether  the  view,  which  has  been  now  presented,  of  the 
nistory  considered  in  its  internal  structure  and  its  mutual  rela- 
tions, is  a  true  and  natural  or  false  and  artificial  one,  can  only 
be  determined  by  a  patient  process  of  detailed  interpretation. 
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CIIAPTOR  I. 


This  chapter  contains  the  preliminaries  of  the  Apostolical 
Church  History,  wliich  does  not  properly  begin  until  the  day 
of  Pentecost.  Tlie  time  included  in  the  chapter  is  a  period 
of  nearly  fifty  days,  divided  into  two  unequal  hitervals. 
The  two  main  incidents  recorded  are  our  Lord's  Ascension 
and  the  designation  of  a  new  Apostle.  The  book  itself 
purports  to  be  the  sequel  of  Luke's  Gospel  (l),  and  begins 
where  that  ends,  at  our  Lord's  Ascension  (2) ;  but  tirst 
tells  how  the  interval  of  forty  days  was  spent  (3),  and 
more  particularly,  what  passed  at  the  final  meeting  be- 
tween Christ  and  his  Apostles  (4 — 8).  Then  follows  an 
account  of  the  ascension  itself  (9),  and  the  heaveuly  assurance 
of  Christ's  second  coming  (10, 11),  the  return  of  the  eleven  to 
Jerusalem  (12),  with  a  list  of  their  names  (13),  and  some 
account  of  their  associates  and  employments  (14).  During 
the  interval  between  Ascension  Day  and  Pentecost,  Peter 
addresses  an  assembly  of  disciples  (15),  representing  the  apos- 
tasy and  death  of  Judas  as  events  predicted  in  the  ancient 
scriptures  (16-20),  alleging  the  necessity  of  tilling  the  vacated 
place,  and  stating  the^necessary  qualifications  (21,  22).     Of 
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the  two  thus  eliii:iblc  (23),  after  prayer  for  the  divine  decision 
(24,  25),  one  is  chosen  by  lot  to  be  the  twelfth  Apostle  (26). 

1.  The  former  treatise  luive  I  made,  O  Theopliiliis, 
of  all  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  teach. 

Tliis  verse  describes  the  whole  book  as  the  sequel  or  con- 
tinuation of  another,  by  the  same  writer,  and  containing  the 
history  of  our  Saviour's  personal  ministry  on  earth.  Fortner 
treatise  mii>ht  be  more  exactly  rendered  first  hook  or  dis- 
course. Plerodotus  ai)plies  the  same  Greek  word  {koyov)  to 
the  divisions  of  his  liistory.  It  is  not  so  much  informer  treatise^ 
or  distinct  work,  that  is  here  referred  to,  as  a  first  instalment 
of  the  same  that  is  continued  in  the  book  before  us.  Have  I 
made^  or,  more  definitely,  did  make.,  made.,  at  a  particular 
time,  well  known  to  the  i)erson  liere  immediately  addressed. 
As  to  this  i)erson,  we  have  no  historical  or  certain  inlbrma- 
tion,  although  various  conjectures  are  proposed  respecting 
him.  The  name,  according  to  its  Greek  etymology,  denotes 
a  Friend  of  God,  and  has  by  some  been  taken  as  an  epithet, 
equivalent  to  "Christian  Reader"  in  a  modern  j)reface.  But 
besides  being  in  itself  improbable,  this  notion  is  refuted  by 
the  reference  to  his  previous  acquaintance  with  the  history,  in 
Luke  1,  4,  as  well  as  l)y  the  honorary  title  there  applied  to 
him.  As  tliat  title  is  re})eatedly  applied  in  this  book  (23,  2o. 
24,  3.  26,  25)  to  the  Roman  governors  or  procurators  of 
Judea,  some  have  hastily  concluded,  that  the  person  here 
addressed  was  one  of  high  ofiicial  rank.  This,  though  pos- 
sible, is  not  suscei)tible  oi"  j^roof  from  such  imperfect  data ; 
and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  attemi)t  to  prove  that 
he  was  resident  in  Italy,  because  the  writer  seems  to  presup- 
pose a  knowledge  of  that  country,  while,  in  writing  of  others, 
he  often  gives  minute  geographical  details.  The  tradition 
that  he  was  a  high  piiest  mentioned  by  Josephus,  rests  upon  a 
mere  coincidence  of  names,  and  is  intrinsically  most  improbable. 
The  most  that  can,  with  any  plausibility,  be  gathered  from 
the  book  itself,  is  that  Theophilus  may  have  been  a  Christian 
resident  at  Rome,  at  whose  request  the  book  Mas  originally 
written.  The  whole  question  is  of  less  im})ortance,  as  the 
insciiption  of  the  history  to  this  man  has  probably  afi'ected  its 
contents  and  form  as  little  as  a  modern  dedication.  Of  all,, 
i.  e.  aboif/j,,  concernija/  all^  thus  pointing  out  the  subject  of  ^Ae 
former  treatise.^  or  earlier  division  of  the  history.     All,,  in  the 
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original,  is  plural,  and  means  all  things.  It  is  not  a  hyper- 
bole or  exaggeration,  but  a  relative  expression,  meaning  all 
that  was  included  in  the  writer's  plan  or  necessary  to  his 
purpose.  JBegan  is  not  a  pleonastic  or  superfluous  expression, 
but  emphatic,  and  suggestive  of  two  important  facts.  The 
first  is,  that  what  our  Saviour  did,  he  did  for  the  first  time ; 
no  one  ever  did  it  before  him.  The  second  is,  that  what  he 
thus  began  in  person  upon  earth  w^as  afterwards  conthuied  bv 
his  Apostles,  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  his  S})irit. 
Both  seems  to  make  a  marked  distinction  between  doing  and 
teachhig ;  but  the  one  may  be  understood  as  comprehending 
all  oflScial  acts  not  included  in  the  other.  Thus  explained,  the 
verb  to  do  refers  especially,  but  not  exclusively,  to  our 
Saviour's  miracles.  The  first  hook^  or  former  treatise^  thus 
described,  is  no  doubt  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke,  Avhich 
is  addressed  to  the  same  person,  written  in  the  same  style,  and 
exactly  corresponds  to  this  description. 

2.  Until  tlie  day  in  which  he  was  taken  np,  after 
that  he  through  the  Holy  Ghost  had  given  command- 
ments unto  the  Apostles  whom  he  had  chosen. 

As  the  first  verse  represents  this  book  to  be  the  sequel  or 
continuation  of  another,  so  the  second  draws  the  line  between 
them,  or  defines  the  point  at  which  the  one  closes  and  the 
other  opens.  This  point  of  contact  and  transition  is  aftbrded 
by  our  Lord's  ascension,  which  is  really  recorded  in  both 
narratives.  (See  Luke  24,  50.  51.)  Until  the  day^  the  very 
day,  a  form  of  speech  implying  a  precise  chronological  speci- 
fication. In  tfjhich,  on  which  or  during  which,  the  pre2)osi- 
tion  not  being  expressed  in  the  original,  wliicli  simply  means 
the  day  lohich^  or  still  more  exactly,  wJiat  day^  a  construction 
not  uncommon  in  old  English,  and  still  used  in  poetry.  Taken 
up^  and  taken  bcrck,  i.  e.  to  heaven,  both  Avhich  ideas  are  sug- 
gested by  the  Greek  verb  [aveXycfySr]),  which  moreover  has 
peculiar  force  from  its  position  at  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
U7itll  the  day  iii  ichich^  after  etc.,  he  teas  taken  up.  The  second 
clause  describes  what  Christ  had  done  before  he  was  taken 
up.  The  six  words,  after  that  he  had  given  commandments., 
correspond  to  one  in  Greek  (eVT€iX(t/>teFos),  a  past  particijtle, 
the  exact  sense  of  which  is,  having  charged  or  connnandcd. 
This  may  refer,  either  to  the  whole  period  of  forty  days  men- 
tioned in  the  next  verse,  or  to  the  last  interview  between  our 
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Lord  and  his  Apostles,  on  tlie  very  day  of  his  aseension.  The 
latter  is  more  probable,  because,  in  the  original,  tlie  verse 
before  ns  closes  with  the  words  takai  up^  and  the  next  verse 
seems  to  go  back  to  the  previous  interval  of  forty  days.  The 
reference  may  then  be  specially,  though  not  perhaps  exclu- 
sively, to  the  great  apostolical  commission  recorded  by  Mat- 
thew (28,  18-20)  and  Mark  (16,  15.  16),  as  well  as  to  the 
specific  charge  recorded  in  Luke  24,  49,  and  in  v.  4  below. 
I'he  apostles  are  here  mentioned  as  a  well  defined  and  well 
known  body  of  men,  whose  vocation  and  mission  had  already 
been  recorded  by  this  writer  (Luke  6,  12-16),  though  their 
names  are  aftei-wards  repeated  for  a  special  reason.  (See  below, 
on  V.  13.)  Had  chosen^  more  exactly,  did  ohoose^  chose  out 
for  himself,  which  is  the  full  force  of  the  Greek  verb  (c^feXe- 
iaro).  Throiff/h  the  Holy  Ghost:  these  words,  in  the  ori- 
ginal, stand  between  the  verbs  comtnaiided  and  chose^  and 
are  by  some  connected  with  the  latter,  lohoni  he  chose  through 
the  Holy  SpirH.  But  although  there  is,  in  either  case,  a 
transposition  foreign  from  our  idiom,  the  usual  construction  is 
more  natui-al  and  yields  a  better  sense,  as  the  interesting 
question  here  is,  not  how  he  had  chosen  them  at  first,  but 
how  he  charged  them  and  instructed  them  at  last.  The 
words,  thus  construed,  may  denote  either  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence under  which  our  Saviour's  mediatorial  acts  were  all 
performed,  or  the  influence  by  which  his  last  instructions  were 
accompanied,  and  by  Avhich  the  apostles  were  enabled  to  obey 
them.  Here  again,  the  second  explanation  is  more  obvious, 
and  better  suited  to  the  context,  which  would  lead  us  to 
expect,  not  a  mention  of  the  spiritual  gifts  which  our  Saviour 
liad  received,  but  of  those  which  he  bestowed  on  this  occasion. 

3.  To  wliom  also  he  sliowed  liiiiiself  alive  after  his 
passion,  by  many  infidlible  ])i'0()fs,  being  seen  of  them 
forty  (lays,  and  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  our  Lord's  ascension,  Luke 
reverts  to  the  long  interval  between  that  event  and  his  resur- 
rection, showing  how  it  had  been  spent,  and  what  important 
})urposes  it  answered.  The  first  of  these  was,  that  the  minds 
of  the  apostles  were  convinced  of  his  identity,  and  of  his 
having  actually  risen  from  tlie  dead.  To  whom  refers,  of 
course,  to  the  apostles,  who  had  just  been  mentioned,  and  who 
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not  only  witnessed  his  ascension,  but  saw  and  conversed  Anth 
him  for  many  days  before  it.  Also  is  not  unmeaning  or  su- 
perfluous, but  marks  the  recurrence  to  a  time  precedinir  tliat 
referred  to  in  the  second  verse.  As  if  he  had  said  :  although 
this  was  his  last  meeting  with  them  after  his  resurrection,'^it 
was  not  the  first ;  for  besides  this  final  charge  innnediately 
befi)re  ascending,  he  also  showed  himself]  etc.  This  last  verb 
{-af)€(TT7](r€v)  strictly  means  presented,  iJlaeed  before  or  near 
one  (23,  33),  and  is  elsewhere  used  in  reference  to  resurrec- 
tion or  resuscitation  (9,  41)  ;  but  besides  this  physical  and 
strict  sense,  it  sometimes  means  to  place  before  the  mind  or 
l^rove  (24,  13).  Both  these  ideas  may  be  here  suggested, 
that  of  sensible  exhibition  as  the  means,  and  that  of  mtional 
conviction  as  the  end.  IShov^ed  himself  is  therefore  a  felici- 
tous translation,  as  the  same  double  sense  belongs  to  the 
usage  of  the  English  verb,  shoio  being  often  equivalent  to 
prove.  Alive,  literally  living,  after  his  passio?i,  literally  after 
suffering,  or  cfter  he  had  suffered,  i.  e.  suffered  death.  This 
absolute  use  of  the  verb  to  suffer  in  the  sense  of  dying,  is  a 
common  idiom  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament."  (See 
Luke  22,  15.  Acts  3,  18.  17,3.  Heb.  9,  26.  13,  12.  1  Peter 
2,  21.  3,  18.  4,  1.)  What  he  showed  in  this  case  was  that 
he  was  living  after  being  dead,  not  only  vivus  but  redi- 
vivus.  .(See  Rev.  1,  18.  and  compare  Kom.  11,  15.)  The 
proofs  of  this  were  not  only  many  but  infaUihle,  conclusive 
oi-  convincing.  This  epithet  is  not  expressed  in  Greek,  but  is 
really  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  noun  [r€KiJi7]ptoLs),  which 
is  used  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  denote  the  strongest  proof 
of  which  a  subject  is  susceptible.  The  particle  before  it 
properly  means  in,  i.  e.  in  the  use  of  such  proofs,  and  is  there- 
fore an  emphatic  equivalent  to  bg,  which  only  denotes  instru- 
mental agency  or  means  to  an  end.  Joeing  seen  of  them,  or 
more  exactly,  appearing  to  them,  i.  e.  from  time  to  time,  not 
constantly  seen  by  them,  as  before  his  ])assion.  This  distinc- 
tion is  suggested  not  only  by  the  ])artici[)le  here  used  (oTrra- 
i/o/xei/05),  but  also  (according  to  Chrysostom)  by  the  prei)osi- 
tion  (8ta)  before  forty  days,  which  is  not  expressed  in  the 
English  version,  but  which  means  through,  during,  in  tlie 
course  of,  any  given  thne.  According  to  this  view,  every 
apypearance  of  our  Saviour,  in  the  interval  between  his  resur- 
rection and  ascension,  was  an  apparition,  not  in  the  sense  of 
an  optical  illusion  or  a  superstitious  fancy,  but  in  that  of  a 
miraculous  or  preternatural  manifestation  of  his  person  on 
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particular  occasions,  as  a  proof  of  his  idv.'ntity  and  resurrec- 
tion. Fort II  dnys^  tlie  length  of  the  interval  just  mentioned, 
and  known  to  us  only  from  this  i)assai>:e,  which  enahlcs  us 
moreover  to  determine  the  interval  between  the  Ascension 
and  the  day  of  Pentecost.  (See  below,  on  2,  1.)  The  other 
use  to  which  our  Saviour  put  the  longer  of  these  intervals  was 
that  of  conversation  and  instruction.  tSiMnking^  not  merely 
talking,  but  authoritatively  teaching  and  declaring.  Of  is 
not  in  the  original,  and  is  superfluous  in  the  translation, 
lie  not  only  spoke  of  or  ahout  the  things^  etc.,  but  he 
uttered  or  declared  the  things  themselves.  Pertaining 
^>,  concerning,  is  expressed  in  the  original,  and  indicates 
the  subject  of  our  Lord's  authoritative  declarations.  This 
was  the  kingdom  of  God^  denoting  in  its  widest  sense  the 
Church  under  all  its  forms  and  disi)ensations,  and  incUuling 
therefore  the  Theocracy  or  Jewish  Church,  but  here  referring 
more  especially,  no  doubt,  to  the  INIessiah's  kingdom,  or  the 
new  form  under  which  the  Church,  or  chosen  people,  was 
about  to  be  re-organized.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
last  days  of  our  Lord  on  earth  Avere  still  employed  in  words 
and  acts  relating  to  the  great  end  of  his  mission,  and  in  strict 
accordance  with  his  words  and  acts  in  early  childhood.  Wist 
ye  not  that  I  must  he  ahout  my  Father^s  husiness  f  (Luke  2, 
49.)  In  this  he  furnishes  a  model  and  exam])le  to  his  people, 
not  only  in  their  last  days,  but  throughout  their  lives. 

4.  And  being  assembled  together  with  them,  com- 
manded them  that  they  shoidd  not  dejjart  from  Jeru- 
salem, but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which 
(saitli  he)  ye  have  heard  of  me  : 

This  is  the  command,  or  one  of  the  commands,  referred  to 
in  V.  2,  as  given  on  the  day  of  the  ascension,  at  the  last  meet- 
ing between  Christ  and  liis  disciples.  Assemhled  together^  or 
more  simply,  met^  having  (or  being)  met  Avith  them,  not  acci- 
dentally or  unexpectedly,  but  niost  probably  by  previous 
ai)])ointment.  The  translation,  lodging  with  them,  rests  upon 
a  diflerent  reading  ((rwavki^ofxa'os) ,  that  of  eating  with  th<m, 
on  an  ancient  but  erroneous  explanation  of  the  common  text 
{(rvi'a\L^oix€v<)^),  perhaps  suggested  l)y  the  analogy  of  Luke 
'J4,  4;}.  John  21,  18.  Acts  10,  41.  the  active  construction, 
liarinf/  asse)nJ>l<(f  (or  assotdtling)  them,  gives  a  good  sense, 
'jut   is   less   agreeable   to   Greek   usage.     Commanded  is  a 
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different  verb  from  that  in  v.  2,  and  denotes  a  peremptory 
order,  such  as  a  mihtary  word  of  command.  Tliat  they  shovld 
not  depart^  hterally,  not  to  he  parted  or  divided^  eithei-  by 
physical  or  moral  force.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
v.erb  (x^opi^ea^at)  for  the  most  part  in  the  classics,  and  always 
in  the  Scriptures.  See  18,  1.  2,  where  it  seems  to  imply  selt- 
constraint  or  effort,  and  compare  Rom.  8,  35.  Heb.  7,  26. 
I  Cor.  7,  10.  11.  15.  Pliilem.  15.  There  is  no  need  of  dilut- 
ing  it  in  this  case,  so  as  to  mean  mere  departure.  The  ex- 
pression seems  to  have  been  chosen  for  the  very  purpose  of 
conveying  the  idea,  that  they  must  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  either  drawn  or  driven  from  Jerusalem,  until  the  time 
prescribed  had  fully  come.  The  original  order  of  the  words 
is,  from  Jerusale^n  not  to  be  parted.  Wiclif's  version  of  the 
next  clause  is,  abide  the  behest  of  the  leather.  The  promise 
of  the  Father  was  the  promise  given  by  him,  not  merely  in 
the  projjhecies  of  the  Old  Testament  (such  as  Joel  3, 1.  Zech. 
2,  10),  all  which  were  summed  up  in  that  of  John  the  Baptist, 
mentioned  in  the  next  verse ;  but  through  our  Lord  himself, 
as  he  expressly  adds.  (See  Luke  24,  49.  John  14,  16.  15,  26. 
16,  7.  13,  and  compare  Matt.  10,  20.  John  20,  22.)  The 
promise  is  here  put,  by  a  natural  metonymy,  for  its  fulfilment. 
Heard  of  me  is  aml)iguous  in  English  ;  but  the  context  here 
determines  it  to  mean  heard  from  me.  This  abrupt  transition 
from  the  indirect  to  the  direct  form  of  exj^ression,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  first  for  the  third  person,  is  not  micommon  in 
the  best  Greek  writers,  and  a  favourite  idiom  of  the  historians, 
both  Greek  and  Latin.  For  scriptural  examples  of  the  same 
thing,  see  Gen.  26,  27.  Deut.  21,  3.  Ps.  2,  3.  6.  91,  14.  Luke 
5,  14.  Acts  17,  3.  23,  22.  Most  modern  versions  preclude  all 
ambiguity  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  said  he. 

5.  For  John  truly  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall 
be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  many  days  hence. 

This  verse  assigns  the  reason  for  the  command  in  v.  4, 
namely,  because  it  was  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the 
divine  purpose,  as  revealed  by  John  the  Ba})tist,  when  he 
taught  that  the  rite  which  he  administered  was  only  a  i^rc- 
cursor,  pledge,  and  type  of  that  extraordinary  influence,  foi 
which  they  are  comnuinded  here  to  wait,  as  for  sonu'thing 
that  must  necessarily  precede  the  renovation  of  the  Cliurch 
and  the  commencement  of  their  own  official  functions.     (See 
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]\Iatt.  3,  11.  ]\rark  1,  8.  Luke  3,  16.  John  1,  83.  Acts  11,  10.) 
But  liad  not  the  Spirit  been  ah'eady  given  ?  Yes,  to  indivi- 
dual believers,  and  indeed  to  the  apostles  in  a  body  (John  20, 
22) ;  but  not  in  such  a  mode  or  measure  as  was  necessary, 
l)()th  for  tliemselves  and  for  the  churcli  at  large.  Truly ^  or 
iiKjced^  is  the  inadecpuite  equivalent  in  English  of  a  i)article 
(/AcV),  which,  with  its  correlative  (8e)  in  tlie  next  clause,  gives 
the  verse  an  antithetical  or  balanced  form  extremely  common 
in  Greek  i)rose.  Tliis  relation  of  the  clauses  may  be  other- 
wise, but  still  imperfectly,  expressed  in  English.  '  As  John 
baptized  with  water,  so  ye  shall  be  baptized  etc'  '  2Viou(/h 
John  baptized  with  Avater,  yet  ye  must  be  baptized'  etc.  The 
extraordinary  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  repeatedly  de- 
scribed, both  in  the  language  and  the  types  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 'A^  poured  on  the  recipient.  Thus  the  standing  symbol 
of  otiicial  gifts  and  graces  is  the  rite  of  nnction  or  anointing, 
as  described  or  referred  to,  in  the  Law  (Lev.  8,  12),  the  Psalms 
(133,  2),  the  Prophets  (Isai.  61,  1),  and  the  Gospel  (Luke  4, 
18).  Tlie  official  inspiration  of  Moses  was  extended  to  the 
seventy  elders  by  hiim^^  jmt  upon  them  (Numb.  11,  17.  25.  26. 
29),  and  the  highest  spiritual  gifts  are  promised  in  that  ex- 
quisite expression,  "  until  the  Spirit  be  poured  upon  us  from 
on  liigh."  (Isai.  32,  15.)  This  effusion  is  the  very  thing  for 
which  they  are  here  told  to  wait ;  and  therefore,  when  they 
lieard  it  called  a  baptism,  whatever  may  have  been  the  pri- 
mary usage  of  the  word,  they  must  have  seen  its  Christian 
sense  to  be  compatible  with  such  an  application,  particularly 
as  tliey  must  have  known  it  to  be  used  in  Hellenistic  Greek 
to  signify  a  mode  of  washing  where  immersion  was  excluded, 
such  as  that  of  tables  or  couches,  and  the  customary  pouring 
of  water  on  the  hands  before  eating,  as  still  ])ractised  in  the 
East.  (See  Mark  7,  4.  8.  Luke  11,  38.)  With  their  fixed  Old 
Testament  associations,  when  assured  that  they  were  soon  to 
be  baptized  \mth  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  would  naturally  think, 
not  of  something  into  which  they  were  to  go  down,  but  of 
something  to  h^  poured  upon  them  from  on  high.  The  hide- 
finite  exi)ressi()n,  Jioly  spirit,  migjit  without  absurdity  be 
taken  as  a  parallel  to  water  m  the  first  clause,  each  then  de- 
noting a  baj»tismal  element  or  fiuid.  But  the  personal  sense 
of  Jloly  ^>jnrlt  is  so  frequent  and  predominant  in  Scripture, 
that  the  presunq)tion  nmst  be  always  in  its  favour  ;  and  that 
presunq)tion  is  confirmed  in  this  case  by  the  very  absence  of 
the  article  in  Greek,  wliich  may  be  understood  as  implying 
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that  the  phrase  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  personal  or 
proper  name.  With,  literally  m,  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  may 
either  be  a  synonymous  expression,  or  expressive  of  more  inti- 
mate relation,  and  perhaps  of  the  essential  difference  between 
a  mere  material  element  and  one  not  only  living  but  divine. 
JSTot  many  days  hence,  literally,  7iot  after  these  many  days. 
All  the  old  English  versions,  from  Wiclif 's  to  the  Rhemish, 
have  either  after  or  icithin  these  few  days. 

6.  When  they  therefore  were  come  together,  they 
asked  of  him,  sayhig,  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time 
restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ? 

The  construction  of  the  first  clause  is  ambiguous,  as  it  may 
also  be  translated,  they  then  (or  so  then  they)  who  had  com,e 
together  asked  etc.  This  makes  it  doubtful  whether  vs.  4  and 
6  refer  to  different  meetings  or  the  same.  In  favour  of  the 
former  sui)position  is  the  circumstance  that  otherwise  the 
mention  of  their  having  come  together  is  su])erfluous,  unless 
we  understand  it  of  their  gathering  around  hhn,  to  propose 
the  question  ;  and  this  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  usage  of 
the  Greek  verb  (a-vveX^ovr^^i).  On  the  other  hand,  the  natural 
impression  made  by  the  whole  context  is  that  of  one  continued 
conversation.  The  question  happily  is  one  of  little  exegetical 
importance.  Asked  of  him.  Here,  as  in  v.  3,  of  seems  su- 
j^erlluous,  at  least  in  modern  English.  The  Greek  verb  is  a 
compound  one,  perhaps  denoting  to  interrogate  or  question, 
with  formality  and  earnestness.  Wilt  thou  restore,  or  more 
correctly,  art  thou  restoring,  or  about  to  restore  ?  The 
precise  form  of  the  original  is  foreign  from  our  idiom,  though 
not  unusual  in  Greek.  Lord,  if  thou  art  restoring,  i.  e.  (tell 
us)  if  thou  art  restoring,  etc.  The  verb  itself  is  a})plied  both 
to  physical  and  moral  changes,  as  for  instance  to  the  healing 
of  a  withered  limb  (Matt.  12,  13),  the  miraculous  recovery  of 
sight  (Mark  8,  25),  and  the  revival  of  the  old  Theocracy,  to 
be  effected  by  Elijah  at  his  second  coming  (Matt.  17,  11. 
Mark  9,  12).  The  essential  idea  is  that  of  return  to  a  previous 
state,  which  had  been  lost  or  interru})ted.  The  question 
shows,  neither  an  absolute  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  nor  a  perfectly  just  view  of  it,  but  such  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  error  as  might  liave  been  exjiected  from 
their  previous  history  and  actual  condition.  Tliat  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  was  to  be  restored,  they  were  justified  m  think- 
VOL.  I. — -1* 
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ing  by  such  proi)heeies  as  Isai.  ],  26.  0,  7.  Jer.  23,  6.  33, 15. 
if.  Dan.  7,  13.  14.  IIos.  3,  4.  5.  Amos  9,  11.  Zech.  9,  9.  They 
were  only  mistaken,  if  at  all,  in  expecting  it  to  be  restored  in 
its  primeval  form.  Some  have  understood  them  as  protesting 
against  its  restoration  to  the  people  who  liad  so  lately  i)ut  our 
Lord  to  death.  Ilis  reply  shows,  however,  that  the  gist  of 
the  UKpiiry  was  not  Israel^  but  at  this  time. 

7.  And  he  said  unto  them,  It  is  not  for  you  to 
know  (the)  times  or  (the)  seasons,  whieh  the  I'athei 
hath  put  in  his  own  power. 

This  is  our  Lord's  answer  to  their  curious  mquiry  as  to 
tlie  time  fixed  for  the  erection  of  his  kingdom.  The  first 
word  answers  to  the  eontinuative  particle  in  Greek  (8c),  which 
may  be  rendered  either  and  or  but.  It  is  not  for  you^  lite- 
rally, it  is  not  yours^  i.  e.  your  province  or  your  privilege, 
your  duty,  or  your  share  in  the  great  Avork  now  going  for- 
ward. 2'imes  and  seasons  are  not  synonymes,  but  generic 
and  s})ecific  terms,  the  one  denoting  intervals  and  jjeriods, 
the  other  j)oints  and  junctures,  like  era  and  epoch  in  modern 
English.  By  supplying  the  article,  our  version  j)uts  a  limita- 
tion on  the  words,  which  may  be  true,  but  is  not  found  in  the 
original.  It  Avas  not  the  times  or  seasons  of  this  one  case 
merely,  but  times  or  seasons  generally,  that  they  were  for- 
bidden to  pry  into.  Father  may  here  be  put  for  God,  as 
0})posed  to  creatures,  Avithout  regard  to  the  distinction  of 
persons  ;  or  for  the  Father,  as  distinguished  from  the  Son. 
(See  Mark  13,  32.  and  compare  Matt.  20,  23.)  Perhaps  our 
Lord  here  s})eaks  of  the  Father's  knowledge  rather  than  his 
own,  in  order  to  divert  the  minds  of  his  disciples  from  the 
subject.  Put  in  his  oicn  power  seems  to  mean  that  they 
were  not  so  of  necessity,  but  made  so  by  an  arbitrary  act  of 
will.  This  is  not  only  an  incongruous  idea  in  itself,  but  v\'ould 
have  been  otherwise  ex})resse(l  in  Greek.  The  verb  (Wero) 
has  no  doubt  the  same  meaning  as  in  19,  21,  viz.  determined 
or  rtsolced^  and  the  next  phrase  {kv  i^ovata)  the  same  as  in 
Matt.  21,  23.  27.  The  whole  clause  will  then  mean,  which  the 
Father  hath  fixed  (or  settled)  in  (the  exercise  of)  Jiis  own 
power  (or  authority^  both  physical  capacity  and  moral  right). 
This  is  a  general  reproof  of  all  excessive  curiosity  in  reference 
to  such  times  or  seasons  as  have  neither  been  explicitly  re- 
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vealed,  nor  rendered  ascertainable  by  ordinary  means.     (See 
Deut.  29,  29.) 

8.  But  ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  come  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto 
me,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Sama- 
ria, and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth. 

This  verse  contrasts  what  they  were  not  to  know  with 
what  they  might  know,  as  a  sort  of  consolation  or  compensa- 
tion for  the  repulse  which  they  had  just  experienced.  They 
were  not  to  have  the  knowledge  which  they  sought,  but 
something  better  for  themselves  and  others.  The  knowledge 
whicli  they  needed  was  rather  knowledge  of  the  past  than  of 
the  future.  The  prophetic  gift  is  not  excluded,  but  implicitly 
denied  to  be  the  primary  function  of  the  Apostolic  office, 
which  was  testimony,  not  prediction.  He  cures  their  morbid 
curiosity  (says  Calvin)  by  recalling  them  to  present  duty.  If 
they  really  expected  to  be  kings,  at  once  and  in  the  worldly 
sense,  these  words  must  surely  have  sufficed  to  disabuse  them. 
Poioer  may  here  be  either  a  cause  or  an  effect :  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  exerted  on  them,  or  the  power  wrought  in 
them  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  favour  of  the  latter  is  the 
parallel  expression  in  Luke  24,  49,  "  until  ye  be  endued  with 
poioer  from  on  high,"  Avhich  could  not  have  been  said  of  a 
divine  perfection.  The  poioer  then  is  their  extraordinary 
preparation  for  their  work,  including  the  gifts  of  tongues,  of 
teaching,  and  of  miracles.  The  margin  of  our  Bible  gives  a 
different  construction  of  this  first  clause,  ye  shall  receive  the 
poioer  of  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  upon  you.  There  are  two 
grammatical  objections  to  this  syntax;  the  absence  of  the 
article  before  the  noun  [j^ov^er)^  and  the  position  of  the  parti- 
ciple {coming).  The  modern  philological  interpreters  prefer 
the  absolute  construction  of  the  genitives,  the  Holy  /Spirit 
combing,  i.  e.  by  his  coming,  at  his  coming,  when  he  comes, 
or  as  the  text  of  our  translation  has  it,  (f/ter  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  come  upon  you.  The  same  verb  is  applied  elsewhere 
to  the  divine  agency  in  the  miraculous  conception  of  our 
Saviour  (Luke  1,  35).  Instead  of  ivitnesses  unto  or  for  me 
(/xoi),  some  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  have  7ny  tcitnesses  (/xot-), 
without  material  effect  ui)on  the  sense.  They  were  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  all  that  they  had  seen  and  heard  from  the  beginning 
of  their  intercourse  with  Christ  (John  15,27.  Luke  24,18), 
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Ills  doctrines,  miracles,  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension, 
(See  below,  v.  22.  ch.  2,32.  10,39.41.  22,15.  26,10.)  The 
Greek  M'ord  Ibr  icit/iess  (fj-dprvs)  is  not  here  used  in  its  later 
sense  of  tiKirtyr  (see  below,  on  22,  20),  as  the  grand  func- 
tion of  the  apostolic  office  was  no  more  martyrdom  than  it 
Avas  prediction.  The  gi-adation  in  tlie  last  clause  corresponds 
to  the  great  periods  of  the  history  recorded  in  the  book 
])efore  us.  Both  in  Jerusalem  and  all  Jiidea^  not  merely  in 
the  cai)ital,  as  might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  but  through- 
out the  country.  All  Judea  may  mean  all  the  rest  of  that 
jtrovince  besides  the  capital  (as  in  Isai.  1, 1.  2, 1.  3, 1),  or  Judea 
in  the  wide  sense,  as  denoting  the  whole  country.  This  last 
is  not  forbidden  by  the  mention  of  Samaria,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  not  considered  Jews  (John  4,  9),  and  which  is 
liere  introduced  as  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  or  frontier  between 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  This  wider  sense  is  also  favoured  by  the 
circumstance  that  Galilee  is  not  named,  although  some  have 
thought  it  to  be  mentioned  in  the  last  words,  which  must 
then  be  rendered,  the  uttermost  (part)  of  the  land.  But  this 
limitation  of  the  sense  is  forbidden  by  the  obvious  climax,  or 
]>rogressive  enlargement  of  their  tield  of  labour  to  its  utmost 
limits,  as  well  as  by  the  clear  analogy  of  otlier  places,  where 
any  but  the  strongest  sense  is  inadmissible.  (See  below,  on 
13,  47,  and  compare  Isai.  49,  6.)  Uttermost  (part)^  or  extreme 
{])oint)^  of  the  earth.  This  and  other  kindred  phrases  are 
employed  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  to  signify  all  nations,  not 
excei»ting  the  remotest.  (See  Ps.  2,  8.  19,  4.  67,  7.  72,  8.  Isai. 
48,  20.  Zech.  9, 10.)  Unto  does  not  fully  represent  the  Greek 
pre])osition  (cok),  which  can  only  be  expressed  in  English  by 
such  strengthened  forms  as  out  to^  even  to^  as  far  as^  all  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  great  distance.  Chrysostom  hints  at  the 
remarkable  contrast  between  this  charge  and  their  original 
connnission  (Matt.  10,5).  "Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  into  (any)  town  of  the  Samaiitans  enter  ye  not." 
(Com})are  Matt.  15,  24.)  The  time  of  this  restriction  had 
expire«l,  and  the  last  great  apostolical  commission  is  entirely 
catholic  and  ecumenical. 

9.  And  wlicn  he  had  spoken  these  thmgs,  while 
{\\ey  beheld,  he  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received 
him  out  of  their  sight. 

The  preliminaries  of  our  Lord's  ascension  having  been 
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described,  the  historian  now  records  the  Ascension  itself. 
When  he  had  spoken.,  literally,  having  spoken.  Tlie  })ast 
participle  {d-nrojv)  implies  that  his  discourse  Avas  finished,  not 
interrupted  by  his  disappearance.  While  tlwy  beheld.,  lite- 
rally, they  beholding.  It  was  not  behind  their  backs,  or  \^'hile 
they  were  looking  in  a  different  direction,  but  in  full  view, 
and  as  an  actual  object  of  their  vision,  that  our  Lord  ascended. 
Taken  up  would  be  a  perfectly  correct  translation,  if  it  did 
not  seem  to  make  the  verb  li7ry]p^')rj)  coincide  exactly  with 
the  one  in  v.  2  (di/eXr/c/).^?;),  as  descriptive  of  the  whole  trans- 
action, beginning  on  earth  and  ending  hi  heaven ;  whereas  it 
signifies  the  first  stage  or  incipient  act  of  the  Ascension,  that 
of  rising,  or  rather  being  raised,  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  nearest  equivalent  in  English  would  be,  he  loas 
lifted.  By  a  cloud  some  understand  a  dark  or  thunder  cloud, 
like  that  at  Sinai  (Exod.  19, 16) ;  others  a  luminous  or  bright 
cloud,  such  as  that  which  overhung  the  transfiguration  (Matt, 
17,  5.)  The  intervention  of  a  cloud  may  have  been  designed 
to  answer  two  important  purposes ;  first,  that  of  making  our 
Lord's  transit  from  earth  to  heaven  more  distinctly  visible ; 
and  then  that  of  recalling  to  the  minds  of  the  spectators  the 
awfid  but  familiar  symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence  under  the 
Old  Testament  (Exod.  16,  10.  19, 16.  24,  15.  18.  33,  9.  10.  40, 
34-38.)  Meceiiied  is  a  very  inadequate  translation  of  the 
Greek  verb  (uTreAajSci/),  which  primarily  means  to  raise  a  thiug 
by  getting  under  it,  and  then  to  catch  up  or  raise  suddenly, 
as  a  wind  or  storm  does.  This  sense,  which  is  common  in  the 
classics,  is  entirely  appropriate  here,  and  marks  the  second 
step  or  stage  of  the  Ascension.  A  cloud  caught  him  up  (and 
away)  out  of  their  sight.,  or,  more  exactly,  from  their  {t-ery) 
eyes.  Here  again  we  are  reminded,  that  they  were  actually 
looking  on  and  saw  the  whole  proceeding,  till  the  object 
passed  the  natural  and  necessary  boundary  of  vision.  This 
distinguishes  the  case  from  every  other  like  it ;  not  only  from 
the  fabled  apotheosis  of  Hercules  amidst  the  smoke  of  his  own 
funeral-pile,  and  that  of  Romulus  during  an  eclipse,  with  the 
addition,  in  both  cases,  of  a  preternatural  and  fearful  storm ; 
but  also  from  the  fiery  translation  of  Elijah  (2  Kings  2,  11), 
the  difference  between  which  and  our  Lord's  ascension  lia.s 
been  thought  to  prefigure  that  between  the  spirit  of  the  old 
and  new  economy,  or  of  the  Law  and  Gospel.  (Compare  Luke 
9,52-56.)  It  is  characteristic  of  the  sacred  liistory,  that 
Luke's  whole  narrative  of  this  astonishing  occurrence,  in  the 
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l)ook  before  us,  is  confined  to  this  one  verse,  the  context  hnv- 
ing  reference  to  what  occurred  before  and  afterwards.  And 
yet  it  is  not  a  mere  reiteration  of  his  previous  account,  which 
is  also  comprised  in  a  single  sentence.  (See  Luke  24,  51,  and 
comj)are  Mark  16,19.)  From  Luke's  mention  of  the  eleven 
((ndiJum  th< it  mere  with  thein  (Luke  24,  33),  and  the  unbroken 
narracive  that  follows  there,  it  lias  been  inferred  that  there 
were  many  witnesses  of  the  Ascension ;  but  the  narrative 
before  us  makes  the  natural  impression,  that  this  grand  sight 
was  contined  to  the  Ajjostles. 

10.  And  while  they  looked  stedfastly  toward  heaven, 
as  he  went  up,  behold,  two  men  stood  by  them  in 
white  apparel. 

TJiey  lool'ed  stedfastly^  or  rather,  tJiey  iDere  gazing.  The 
Greek  verb  strictly  denotes  tension  or  straining  of  the  eyes. 
The  word  translated  u^hile  corresponds  to  our  as^  and  like 
it  may  express  either  time  or  resemblance.  If  the  latter 
meaning  is  assumed  here,  the  sense  of  the  whole  clause  will 
be  that  they  icere  like  (men)  gazi)ig^  or  were  as  {if)  gazing^ 
into  heaven.  But  the  temporal  meaning  [ichen  or  while)  is 
preferred  by  almost  all  interpreters.  Toicard  heaven  might  be 
more  correctly  rendered  into  heaven.  They  gazed  not  only 
at  but  into  heaven,  as  if  to  penetrate  its  secrets  and  discern 
their  now  invisible  Redeemer.  As  he  went  tq)-,  literally,  he 
advancing  or  proceeding,  the  direction  of  his  course  being 
not  expressed  but  suggested  by  the  context.  All  this  is  in- 
tended to  evince  more  clearly,  that  our  Saviour  did  not  vanish 
or  mii-aculously  disappear  (compare  Luke  24,31),  but  simply 
passed  beyond  the  boundary  of  vision.  Behold.,  as  usual,  in- 
troduces something  imex])ected  or  surprising.  While  they 
were  gazing  into  heaven,  tivo  tnen  stood.,  or  rather  had  stood 
(or  taken  t/teir  stancf)  beside  tliem.  White  aj^parel,  or  tchite 
garments.,  as  in  such  connections  elsewhere,  seems  to  signify 
not  colour  merely,  but  a  preternatural  effulgence.  (See  Matt. 
17,  2.  Mark  9,  3.  Luke  9,  29.)  This  lias  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  men  here  mentioned,  though  in  liuman  form,  were 
angels^  like  the  strangers  who  a])peared  at  tlie  resurrection, 
and  to  whom'  both  designations  are  ai)plied  by  different  evan- 
gelists. (Comi)are  Matt.  28,  2.  John  20,  12,  with  Mark  16,  5. 
Luke  24,  4.)  Some  have  thought  it  not  unliktily,  that  the 
same  two  angels  reappeared  on  this  occasion ;  but  a  stiU  more 
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striking  supposition,  which  I  owe  to  the  snirgestion  of  a  friend, 
is  that  these  two  men  were  Moses  and  ElijVili,  wlio  liad  heen 
present  at  the  transfiguration,  and  there  talked  with  .Tesus  of 
his  exodus  about  to  be  accomplished  at  Jerusalem  (Luke  9, 
31.)  There  is  something  sublime  in  the  idea,  that  the  great 
pro2>hetic  Legislator  and  Reformer,  wVio  had  come  "from 
heaven  to  be  present  at  the  momentary  anticipation  of  the 
Mediator's  glory,  now  appeared  again  as  witnesses  of  his  de- 
parture to  take  final  and  perpetual  i)ossessiqn  of  it.  This 
hypothesis  may  help  us  to  account  for  the  abruptness  and  con- 
ciseness of  the  narrative,  as  if  the  writer,  for  the  monu'ut, 
thought  of  the  Transfiguration  and  Ascension  as  immediately 
successive,  losing  sight  of  all  that  intervened,  and  therefore 
introducing  the  same  persons  without  naming  them  again.  It 
also  gives  unspeakable  authority  and  hiterest  to  the  promise 
in  the  next  verse,  as  proceeding  from  two  most  illustrious 
prophets  of  the  old  economy.  After  all,  hoAvever,  this  idea, 
fruitful  as  it  is,  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  conjecture. 

11.  Which  also  said,  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why 
stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  This  same  Jesus, 
which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come 
in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven. 

Here,  as  in  v.  2  above,  the  also  is  by  no  means  super- 
fluous, but  adds  to  the  simple  meaning  of  the  verl),  that  they 
did  not  merely  take  their  stand  by  the  disciples,  which  was 
sufficient  of  itself  to  awe  them,  but  also  audibly  addressed 
them.  Jlen  of  Galilee^  or  Galilean  Men^  or  still  more 
closely,  3fen,  Galileans^  that  is.  Men  (who  are  also)  Galileans. 
This  designation,  which  was  afterwards  derisively  aiti)lied  to 
Christians,  can  of  course  have  no  such  meaning  here,  but  is 
rather  a  respectful  recognition  of  those  ])resent,  as  the  coun- 
trymen and  tried  friends  of  the  person  who  had  just  ascended. 
The  same  idea  is  suggested  by  the  use  of  the  Avord  trans- 
lated 77ien  (avSpes),  which,  in  ancient  usage,  api)roaches  to  the 
modern  sense  of  gentlemen^  in  this  and  other  like  combina- 
tions. (See  below,  v.  16.  2,  14.  22.  17,  22,  etc.)  717///  stond 
ye,  or,  adhering  closely  to  the  form  of  the  original,  m/nj  hare 
ye  stood  (or  been  standing,  so  long)  looking  into  Ixannf 
The  word  gazing,  which  is  here  used  by  four  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish versiolis,  would  have  been  more  ai>i)ropriate  m  v.  10, 
where  they  all  have  looked.     The  question  of  the  two  men 
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seems  to  involve  an  indirect  reproof  of  their  forij^etfulness  or 
unbelief  of  what  their  Lord  himself  had  told  them.  This 
Avas  betrayed  by  their  excessive  and  continued  wonder  at  his 
disap])earance,  as  if  tliey  had  expected  liini  to  stay  on  earth 
for  ever,  though  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete,  wliich  he  had 
just  renewed  to  them,  was  formally  suspended  on  his  own 
departure,  and  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Father  (John  10, 
7.)  Their  astonishment,  moreover,  seems  to  show  that  they 
despaired  of  ever  seeing  Christ  himself  again  ;  whereas  he 
had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  come  again  (John  14, 
3),  and  in  the  very  way  that  he  had  now  departed,  i.  e.  i?i  a 
c/otcd  (Lnkii  21,  27),  or  as  it  is  variously  expressed  by  the 
Evjuigelists,  iji  clouds,  on  the  clouds,  or  tclth  the  clouds  of 
heactn.  (See  Mark  13,  26.  14,  62.  Matt.  24,  30.  26,  64, 
in  several  of  which  places,  the  English  versions  have  gra- 
tuitously changed  the  preposition.)  The  question  of  the  two 
men  was  intended  therefore  to  recall  them  to  themselves, 
and  to  remind  them  that,  instead  of  stupidly  and  idly  gazing 
after  one  who  was  no  longer  visible,  they  should  rather  show 
their  love  to  him  by  instantly  obeying  his  farewell  commands, 
and  trusting  his  repeated  promise  to  return,  Avhich  they  ac- 
cordingly rei)eat,  as  if  to  show  their  own  implicit  confidence 
in  its  fulfilment.  I71  like  manner,  literally,  what  manner,  an 
expression  similar  to  what  day  in  v.  2  above.  The  Greek 
l)hrase  {ov  rpoirov)  never  indicates  mere  certainty  or  vague 
resemblance  ;  but  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament, 
denotes  identity  of  mode  or  manner.  (Compare  Matt.  23, 
37.  Luke  13,  34.  Acts  7,  28.  2  Tim.  3,  8.)  Have  seen,  or 
more  exactly,  saw,  the  form  of  the  original  implying  that  the 
sight  was  over  when  these  words  were  uttered.  The  verb 
itself  is  not  the  ordhiary  verb  to  see,  but  one  inii)lying  some 
unusual  or  striking  spectacle,  the  root  of  our  word  tJieatre 
and  all  its  cognate  forms.  We  read  nothing  more  of  the  two 
men,  who  may  have  disai)peared  as  suddenly  as  Moses  and 
Elijah  at  the  TransHguration  (Mark  9,  8.)  It  would  seem,  at 
least,  perha})s  from  the  conciseness  of  the  narrative,  that  the 
Eleven  thought  no  more  of  them,  but  hi  their  eagerness  to 
do  as  they  were  bidden,  turned  their  backs  on  those  by 
whom  the  admonition  was  conveyed  to  them,  without  in- 
quiring whence  they  came,  or  what  was  now  become  of  them. 
(See  below,  on  8,  39.) 

12.  Then  returned  tliey  unto  Jerusalem  from  the 
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mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusalem  a  sab- 
bath-day's journey. 

This  verse  and  the  two  follo'sving  furnish  the  transition 
from  the  first  to  the  second  principal  event  recorded  in  the 
chapter.  We  have  here  the  return  of  the  Eleven  from  the 
place  of  the  Ascension  to  the  Holy  City.  Unto^  or  more  ex- 
actly, hito  Jerusalem^  denoting  not  mere  approach  or  ari-ival, 
but  actual  entrance,  as  appears  from  tlie  verse  folhjwing. 
In  the  next  clause  the  original  construction  is  pecuHar — 
from  a  mounts  the  {one)  called  Olivet — as  if  he  had  said, 
'they  returned  from  a  mountain  Avhere  all  tliis  occurred, 
and  which,  it  may  be  added,  was  called  Olivet.'  Tliis  name 
is  borrowed  from  the  Yulgate  ( Oliveti)  and  is  found  in  all 
the  English  versions,  except  that  of  Geneva,  which  has  Olive 
Hill.  The  Latin  word  is  used  by  Cicero,  and  means  an  olive- 
yard  or  orchard.  The  Greek  word  occurs  only  here  in  X\\ii 
New  Testament,  but  often  in  the  Septuagint  version,  M'ith  a 
similar  form  meaning  vineyard.  The  name  is  given  here,  and 
sometimes  by  Josephus,  to  the  high  ridge  on  the  east  side 
of  Jerusalem,  beyond  the  Kedron,  elsewhere  called  the  Moant 
of  Olives  (Zech.  14,  4.  Matt.  21,  1.  Mark  11,  1.  Luke  19,  29. 
John  8,  1.)  The  English  Bible  also  uses  the  form  Olivet  in 
2  Sam.  15,  30,  where  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  have  tlie 
Mount  of  Olives.  It  still  bears  the  t^-ee  from  whicli  it  takes 
its  name,  but  not  in  such  abundance  as  of  old.  The  old 
tradition,  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  that  Christ  ascended  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  seems  to  contradict  the  statement  in  Luke  24,  50. 
51,  that  he  led  them  oitt  as  far  as  Bethany,  which  was  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Olivet,  and  fifteen  furlongs  from  Jerusalem 
(John  11,  18);  whereas  the  distance  of  the  mount  itself  is 
here  described  as  little  more  than  half  as  great.  The  sal>b<(th- 
day^s  journey,  or  as  it  might  be  more  exactly  rendered  *7r/> 
hath''s  way  or  walk,  was  not  a  long  one,  as  the  use  of  the 
word  journey  has  led  many  English  readers  to  imagine,  but 
a  space  of  two  thousand  cubits,"  between  seven  and  eight  fur- 
longs, the  extent  to  which  the  Jews  were  allowed,  by  the  tia- 
dition  of  the  elders,  to  leave  home  upon  the  sabbath.  The 
measure  is  supi)osed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  si)ace 
between  the  people  and  the  ark,  when  they  ])assed  over 
Jordan  (Josh.  3,  4.)  The  distance  seems  to  be  here  stated 
only  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  idea,  that  the  Mount  of 
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Olives  was  not  far  from  the  city.  This  idea  is,  besides,  expressed 
in  Greek  by  a  word  omitted  in  the  common  version,  namely, 
7ie(fr  (c'ty''?).  The  literal  translation  of  the  clause  is,  ^cJnch  is 
near  Jcrns<ile7)i^  hdv'mg  a  sahhatJCs  walk  (])etween  tliem.) 
Tiie  word  Jiarhig  {^X'^y)  is  also  omitted  in  the  English  version, 
by  a  double  inadvertence,  with  wliich  our  translators  are  not 
often  chargeable.  Some  take  the  Greek  word  in  the  sense 
of  di^tant^  which  belongs  however  only  to  the  com])ound 
form  {airix'w).  There  is  no  allusion  to  the  customary  sabbatli 
promenade  of  tlie  inliabitants,  but  only  to  a  measure  of  dis- 
tance, with  which  all  Jewish  readers  Avere  familiar. 

13.  And  when  they  were  come  in,  they  went  np 
into  an  upper  room,  where  abode  both  Peter  and  James 
and  John  and  Andrew,  Philip  and  Thomas,  Bartholo- 
meAV  and  Matthew,  James  (the  son)  of  Alpheus  and 
Simon  Zelotes,  and  Judas  (the  brother)  of  James. 

The  entrance  mentioned  in  the  first  clause  may  be  either 
that  into  the  city  or  that  into  the  house.  An  xqjper  7'oom^ 
not  any  room  above  the  ground-floor,  which  would  be  other- 
wise expressed  in  Greek ;  much  less  a  garret  or  inferior 
ai>artment ;  but  a  com])aratively  spacious  room  reserved, 
both  in  Greek  and  Jewish  liouses,  for  the  use  of  guests  or  for 
unusual  occasions.  (See  below,  on  9,  39.  20,  8.)  The  original 
exi)ression  has  the  article  {the  iipper  roo7n)^  which  may  mean 
tlie  only  one  belonging  to  the  house  ;  but  as  no  house  is  spe- 
cified, it  seems  I'ather  to  refer  to  sometlung  previously  men- 
tioned or  already  known.  This  is  altogether  natural  if  we 
suppose  them  to  have  still  frequented  the  same  upper  room, 
in  which  they  liad  partaken  of  the  Passover,  and  MJiich  had 
been  designated  by  the  Lord  in  a  remarkable  manner  (Matt. 
26,  18.  Mark  14,  15.  Luke  22,  12.)  This  is  mucli  more 
2)robable  than  that  they  had  i)rocured  anotlier  place  for  their 
assemblies,  eitlier  in  a  private  house  or  in  tlie  precincts  of  the 
temple.  Even  supposing  that  they  could  have  been  accom- 
modated in  one  of  the  chambers  or  small  houses  Avhich  sur- 
rounded the  courts  of  the  temple,  tliey  could  have  had  no 
reason  for  ])referring  it  to  one  already  consecrated  by  the 
presence  and  the  farewell  words  of  their  ascended  Master. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  strangers,  who  continued  in  Jeru- 
salem from  Passover  to  Pentecost,  commonly  retained  tho 
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same  rooms  during  the  whole  interval.  Besides,  an  apart- 
ment belonging  to  the  temple  would  liurdly  luive  been  sim- 
ply called  an  upper  room.  The  statement  in  Luke's  Gospel 
(24,  53)  that  after  their  return  from  tlie  Ascension,  "  they 
were  continually  in  the  temple,  praising  and  blessing  God," 
means  nothing  more  than  our  famihar  phrase,  that  any  one 
is  always  at  church.  To  the  argument  derived  from  tlie 
propriety  or  fitness  of  the  first  Christian  meetings  being  lield 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary,  it  has  been  re- 
plied, that  there  was  nothing  more  distinctive  of  tlie  new  dis- 
pensation than  its  freedom  from  the  local  and  ritual  restric- 
tions of  the  old.  Though  neither  of  these  reasons  can  be 
deemed  conclusive,  they  may  serve  at  least  to  neutralize  each 
other.  Where  abode^  or  literally,  vm^e  ahiding^  a  form  of 
expression  which  implies  continued,  but  not  necessarily  a  con- 
stant residence.  The  Greek  verb  is  promiscuously  used  to 
signify  both  permanent  and  temporary  occupation.  Tlie 
requisitions  of  the  text  and  context  are  quite  satisfied  by  the 
assumption,  that  they  daily  assembled  in  tlie  upper  room,  or 
at  the  most  spent  a  large  part  of  their  time  there,  in  the  acts 
and  services  described  below.  We  have  then  a  catalogue  of 
the  Apostles,  introduced,  as  some  suppose,  because  they  were 
now  re-assembled  and  re-organized  after  their  dispersion 
(Matt.  26,  56.  Mark  14,  50.)  But  besides  that  they  liad  several 
times  met  since  that  defection  (Matt.  28,  16.  Mark  16,14. 
Luke  24,  36.  John  20,  19.26.  21,  14),  a  distuict  enumeration 
of  their  names  would  have  been  natural,  not  to  say  necessary, 
as  an  introduction  to  the  apostolical  history.  This  is  the 
fourth  list  contained  in  the  New  Testament  (compare  ^latt. 
10,2-4.  Mark  3,16-19.  Luke  6,14-16),  and  in  some  iM)ints 
ditterent  from  all  the  rest.  Although  no  two  of  these  cata- 
logues agree  precisely  in  the  order  of  the  names,  they  may 
all  be  divided  into  three  quaternions,  which  are  never  inter- 
changed, and  the  leadhig  names  of  which  are  the  same  in  all. 
Thus  the  first  is  always  Peter,  the  fifth  Fiiilii),  the  ninth 
James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  the  twelfth  Judas  Lscariot. 
Another  difi'erence  is  that  Matthew  and  Luke's  Gospel  give 
the  names  hi  pairs,  or  two  and  two,  while  Mark  enuniei-ati'S 
them  singly,  and  the  list  before  us  follows  both  these  ineth<)<ls, 
one  after  the  other.  A  third  distinction  is  that  tliis  list  aihls 
no  titles  or  descriptions  to  the  leading  names,  but  only  to 
those  near  the  end.  Both  Peter,  like  a  similar  expression  in 
V.  8,  moans  not  only  Peter  but  the  others  also.     This,  with 
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his  uniform  position  at  the  head  of  the  list,  marks  distinctly 
his  priority,  not  as  a  superior  in  rank  and  office,  but  as  a  repie- 
sentative  and  spokesman  of  the  rest,  like  the  foreman  of  a 
jury  or  the  chairman  of  a  large  committee.  This  prioi-ity, 
A\  Inch  often  incidentally  appears  tlu-oughout  the  Gos])el  His- 
tory (e.  g.  Matt.  15,15.  16,16.  17,24.  18,21.  19,27.  Mark 
10,28.  11,21.  Luke  8,  45.  12,41.  18,28.  22,32.33.  John  6, 
68.  13,  24),  so  far  from  amounting  to  a  i)rimacy  or  ])ermanent 
superiority,  was  less  an  advantage  to  himself  than  a  con- 
venience to  his  brethren,  and  indeed  occasioned  some  of  liis 
most  serious  errors  and  severest  trials.  (See  Matt.  16,  16.  22. 
26,  33.  51.  58.  Mark  8,  32.  14,  29.  47.  54.  66.  Luke  22,  34. 
50.55.  John  13,8.  36.37.  18,10.11.16.)  It  is  now  a  very 
general  belief,  that  the  affecting  scene  in  John  21,  15-17,  was 
Peter's  restoration  to  the  apostleship,  from  which  he  had 
fallen  for  a  time  by  the  denial  of  his  master  ;  the  three  ques- 
tions and  injunctions  there  recorded  corresponding  to  his 
three  acts  of  a})ostasy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  iind  him  here 
resuming  the  position  which  he  occupied  before  and  is  to 
occupy  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  present  history.  The 
other  names  are  all  familiar  from  the  Gospels.  Jimies  and 
JoJui^  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  Sons  of  Thunder,  early  called 
to  be  disciples  and  apostles  (Matt.  4,  21.  10,  2.  Mark  1, 19.  29. 
3,17.  Luke  5,10.  6,14),  and  with  Peter  frecpiently  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  as  conlidential  servants  and  companions 
of  our  Saviour  (Matt.  17,1.  Mark  5,  37.  9,2.  13,3.  Luke  8, 
51),  while  John  was  admitted  to  a  still  more  intimate  and 
tender  friendship  (John  13,23.  19,26.  21,7.20.)  Traits  of 
their  character  appear  in  Mark  10,35-41.  Luke  9,52-56. 
A?idrctv,  the  brother  of  Simon  Peter,  and  jilaced  next  to  him 
by  Mark,  but  here  postponed  to  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  in  the  Gospel  history,  we  find  him 
incidentally  refen-ed  to,  as  attendin<j^  on  the  Master  and  con- 
versing with  hhn  (Matt.  4, 18.  10,  2.^Mark  1, 16.  29.  3,  18.  13, 
3.  Luke  6,  14.  John  1,40.44.  ii,S.  12,22.)  The  same  thhig 
may  be  said  of  J*/u'lip,  his  townsman  and  associate  (Matt.  10, 
3.  Mark  3,18.  Luke  6,14.  John  1,44-49.  6,5-7.  12,21.22. 
14,  8.  9.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  two  apostles  are 
known  only  by  Greek  names,  though,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  age,  they  may  have  had  Hebrew  ones  besides.  Tliorna,^^ 
elsewhere  surnamed  Dldyrnus  (the  Twin,  a  Greek  translation 
of  his  Aramaic  name).  He  also  appears  now  and  then  in  close 
attendance  on  his  master  and   peculiarly  devoted  to  hiiUj 
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although  chiefly  remembered  for  refusing  to  believe  that 
Christ  was  risen  from  the  dead,  until  assured  of  it  by  oc> 
ular  inspection  (John  11,16.  14,5.  20,24-29.  21,2.)  Bartlio- 
lomeiD  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  *-he  same  with  the  Na- 
thtniael  of  John's  Gospel,  chiefly  because  it  seems  improbable 
that  one  so  highly  honoured  by  the  Saviour,  and  so  intimately 
known  to  the  Apostles,  should  be  excluded  from  their  numl)er, 
while  a  person  otherwise  unknown  was  admitted  to  it.  (See 
John  1,46-50.  21,2.)  Matthew  the  Publican,  also  called 
Levi  and  the  Son  of  Alpheus,  whose  vocation  and  first  intej- 
course  with  Christ  are  recorded  by  himself  and  others.  (See 
Matt.  9,  9.  10,3.  Mark  2, 14.  3,18.  Luke  5,  27-29.  6,15.) 
James  of  Alpheus^  i.  e.  as  is  commonly  supposed,  his  son, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Judas  of  James  is  no  less  generally 
understood  to  mean  his  brother,  although  some  assume  the 
same  ellipsis  in  both  places,  and  make  Jude  the  son  of  a  James 
otherwise  unknown.  By  comparing  the  evangelists,  it  seems 
that  Jude,  or  Judas  not  Iscariot,  was  also  called  Lebbeus  and 
Thaddeus.  (See  Matt.  10,3.  Mark  3,18.  Luke  6,16.  John 
14,22.)  Between  James  and  Judas  appears  the  name  of 
Simon^  surnamed  here  Zelotes^  in  reference  either  to  liis 
ardent  temper,  or  to  his  previous  connection  with  the  party 
of  the  Zealots,  whose  fanatical  zeal  ultimately  caused  the 
downfall  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  of  whose  organized  existence 
there  are  traces  even  in  the  book  before  us.  Zelotes  seems  to 
be  the  Greek  translation,  as  Cananites  is  the  Greek  form,  of 
an  Aramaic  name  denoting  Zealot.  The  Greek  word  for 
Canaanite  is  altogether  difl:erent.  The  meaning  Ganalte  (in- 
habitant of  Cana)  rests  upon  another  reading.  (See  Matt.  10, 
4.  Marks,  18.  Luke  6,  15.) 

14.  These  all  continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer 
and  supplication,  with  (the)  women,  and  jVIary  tlie 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  with  his  brethren. 

To  the  names  of  the  Apostles  is  now  added  an  account  of 
their  employments  during  the  interval  between  Ascension 
Day  and  Pentecost.  These,  whose  names  have  just  been  enu- 
merated. All,  without  exception,  none  of  the  eleven  benig 
absent  at  this  interesting  juncture.  6'o/?/wi?^<(7,  liteially,  ^rrre 
contimiing  {or persevermg),  a  construction  similar  to  that  m 
the  preceding  verse,  were  clivelling  (or  abiJuaj).  The  (tn-ek 
verb  here  used  strictly  denotes  personal  attendance,  stickmg 
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close  to  any  thing  or  person,  particularly  that  of  a  superior, 
and  is  then  transferred  to  perseverance  in  duty,  such  as  that 
of  public  \vorshi[),  and  i)articuiarly  i)rayer.  With  one  acconf., 
or  one  niual^  as  tlie  Greek  word  properly  denotes,  implying 
unanimity  of  sentiment  and  concert  or  agreement,  as  well  as 
mere  coincidence  of  time  and  i)lace.  Prayer  and  supjMca- 
tion.  The  last  word  is  omitted  in  the  Vulgate,  and  in  seve- 
ral of  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  latest  critical  editions.  It 
is  not  a  mere  tautology,  however,  as  the  word  translated 
prayer  originally  signities  the  votive  or  promissory  part  of 
Avorsliip,  that  which  man  presents  to  God  ;  Avhile  the  one  trans- 
lated SHpplieation  properly  means  want,  then  desire,  and  then 
the  expression  of  it,  whether  addressed  to  God  or  man.  The 
two  (if  both  be  genuine)  are  here  joined  to  express  the  whole 
idea  of  devotional  address  to  God.  With  the  loonien^  or,  as 
Calvin  and  some  others  understand  it,  %oith  their  vnves.  But 
this,  according  to  Greek  usage,  w^ould  require  the  insertion 
of  two  words,  to  wit,  the  article  and  pronoun  {(with  the  wives 
of  them),  neither  of  which  is  found  in  the  original.  The  strict 
translation  is,  tcith  v^oinen,  i.  e.  with  women  as  well  as  men ; 
tliese  services  were  limited  to  neither  sex.  There  is  no 
express  reference  to  those  particular  women  Avho  accompanied 
our  Lord  from  Galilee,  witnessed  his  crucifixion,  watched 
his  burial,  and  rejoiced  in  his  resurrection  (Luke  8,  2.  3.  23, 
55.  24,1.  Matt.  27,  55.  56.  Mark  15,47.  16,1.  John  19,  25.) 
Some  of  these  were  no  doubt  present ;  but  the  fact  is  ex})li- 
citly  asserted  only  of  his  mother.  This  is  her  last  appearance 
in  the  history,  a  striking  comment  on  the  false  position  which 
the  church  of  liome  assigns  to  her,  and  from  which,  if  it  were 
well  founded,  she  might  be  expected  to  fill  much  the  largest 
space  in  all  that  follows.  According  to  one  old  tradition,  she 
died  early  in  Jerusalem;  according  to  another,  she  accom- 
panied John  to  Ephesus  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  With 
his  bretliren,  or  Ids  brothers,  i)robably  the  same  who  accom- 
2)anied  his  mother  upon  several  remarkable  occasions  in  the 
Gospel  History  (John  2,  12.  Matt.  12,46-50.  Mark  3,31-35. 
Luke  8,  19-21),  and  woukl  therctbre  seem  to  have  been  mem- 
bers of  her  household.  Beyond  this,  who  his  brethren  were, 
lias  been  a  subject  of  dis})utc  for  ages.  The  bearing  of  this 
question  on  the  j)ersonal  identity  and  a])ostolical  authority  of 
James,  the  so-called  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  will  claim  attention  in 
its  proper  place.  (See  below,  on  12,  17.  15,13.  21,18.)  In  the 
case  before  us,  it  is  of  little  exegetical  importance,  whether  we 
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suppose  his  brethren  to  have  been  the  sons  of  Joscpli  and 
Mary,  or  her  nephews,  or  the  nephews  of  her  husband,  or  his 
children  by  a  former  marriage  ;  all  which  opinions  have  been 
j)lausibly  defended.  The  only  fact  certainly  revealed  liere  in. 
that  among  those  who  united  in  the  prayers  of  the  Ai)ostles 
at  this  interesting  juncture,  were  the  nearest  relatives  of 
Christ  himself. 

15.  And  in  those  days,  Peter  stood  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  disciples  and  said — the  number  of  names  together 
were  about  an  hundred  and  twenty — 

Here  begins  the  second  topic  or  occurrence  recorded  in 
this  chapter,  the  election  of  a  new  Apostle.  We  have  first 
the  proposition  made  by  Peter  (15-22),  and  in  this  verse  a 
specihcation  of  the  time  and  place.  In  those  days,  an  inck'ti- 
nite  expression  elsewhere  used  with  great  latitude,  but  here 
restricted  by  the  context  to  the  ten  days,  which  constitute 
the  difterence  between  the  forty  mentioned  m  the  third  verse 
and  the  fifty  denoted  by  the  name  of  Pentecost.  (See  below, 
on  2, 1.)  We  have  no  means  of  determining  at  what  part  of 
this  interval  the  occurrence  here  recorded  took  place.  It 
seems  most  natural  however  to  suppose  that  it  happened  near 
the  end  of  the  ten  days,  and  perhaps  on  the  very  eve  of  Pen- 
tecost. Peter,  as  might  have  been  expected,  takes  the  lead 
on  this  occasion,  in  the  exercise  of  that  representative  ])ri- 
ority,  with  which  he  had  so  long  been  invested,  and  to  which 
he  had  been  recently  restored.  Stood  up,  or  arose,  im})lying 
more  publicity  and  form  than  belongs  to  a  mere  conversation. 
In  the  midst  of  the  disciples,  i.  e.  among  them,  or  surrouncled 
by  them,  without  any  reference  to  exact  position.  Alter 
writing  the  word  said,  but  before  recording  the  words  uttered, 
the  historian  guards  against  the  error  of  supi)osing  that  this 
speech  Avas  made  to  a  small  or  select  audience.  Tlie  nund>er 
of  7iames  together  were  might  have  been  more  exactly  i-en- 
dered,  there  was  a  crowd  of  names  together.  The  first  Greek 
noun  {o^oi)  does  not  mean  mere  numljcr ;  nor  a  very  great 
absolute  number,  which  a  hundred  and  twenty  is  not ;  hut  a 
promiscuous  assemblage,  as  distinguished  from  a  corporate  or 
ofiicial  body,  such  as  ^that  of  the  Apostles.  (See  beIo\y  on 
1 9,  26.  33.  35.)  Names  is  not  synonymoiLs  witli  persons,  eit her 
here  or  elsewhere  (Rev.  3,  4.  11,  13),  but  inipHes  registration, 
and  that  again  supposes  some  degree  and  kind  ot  oiganiza- 
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tion.  The  distinction  here  siio-jrostod  is  not  that  between 
males  and  females,  only  the  former  being  registered  in  ancient 
times ;  nor  that  between  distinguished  names  and  unknown 
persons  ;  but  the  word  is  meant  to  qualify  the  one  before  it, 
by  suggesting  that  although  the  meeting  was  promiscuous 
rather  than  oilicial,  it  was  not  a  nameless  rabble,  but  a  gather- 
ing of  persons  known  by  name,  and  therefore  one  by  one,  to 
be  disciples.  Whether  these  were  all  Galileans,  or  all  Pres- 
byters, or  Presbyters  and  Bishops,  or  representatives  of  con- 
gregations, there  is  nothing  in  the  text  or  context  to  deter- 
mine. It  is  highly  improbable,  however,  although  frequently 
asserted,  that  this  meeting  comprehended  the  whole  body  of 
believers,  even  in  Jerusalem.  (See  John  2,  23.  3,  26.  7,  31. 
11,  45.  48.) 

16.  Men  (and)  brethren,  this  scripture  must  needs 
have  been  fulfilled,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  mouth 
of  David  spake  before  concerning  Judas,  which  was 
guide  to  them  that  took  Jesus. 

Peter  begins  by  showing  that  the  apostasy  and  death  of 
Judas  had  been  long  before  predicted,  and  could  not  there- 
fore fail  to  happen.  Men,  (and)  hrethren  is  a  combination  simi- 
lar to  that  in  v.  1 1,  although  very  differently  rendered.  While 
men  has  the  same  respectful  import  as  in  that  case,  the  use  of 
the  word  brethren  recognizes  them  as  fellow  Christians.  The 
singular  form  seripture  does  not  necessarily  denote  a  single 
passage  (as  in  Luke  4,  21),  but  here  includes  the  two  quota- 
tions in  V.  20  below.  Must  needs  have  been,  or  it  was  neces- 
sary (cSet)  that  it  should  be  fulfilled,  as  it  has  been,  in  the 
death  of  Judas.  (Comj)are  the  present  of  the  same  verb  in  v. 
21  below.)  The  prediction  here  referred  to  is  not  only  spoken 
of  as  scripture^  i.  e.  written  by  divine  authority,  but  expressly 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  its  ultimate  author,  and  to 
David  only  as  the  vehicle  or  channel  of  communication.  We 
have  thus  the  testimony,  both  of  Peter  and  of  Luke,  to  the 
inspiration  and  Davidic  origin  of  the  psalms  in  question. 
ISpake  before^  not  mei-ely  spake  of  old  or  formerly,  but  fore- 
told or  predicted  long  before  the  event,  an  act  necessarily 
implying  insj>iration  and  prophetic  foresight.  Concerninci 
Judas  cannot  be  grannnatically  construed  \\ii\\  fuljilled^  so  as 
to  mean  that  although  spoken  of  another  it  was  verified  in 
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him.  This  is  forbidden  l)y  the  collocation  of  the  words  nnd 
by  the  preposition  (Trept'),  which  can  only  indicate  the  tlienie 
or  subject  of  the  propliecy  itself.  Which  was  [/nide,  or  more 
exactly,  ivho  becrnne  a  galde.^  implying  defection  and  apostasy; 
he  had  been  a  friend  and  an  apostle,  but  lie  afterwards  becanie 
a  guide  to  those  who  seized  him.  In  both  these  clauses,  the 
original  construction  has  a  participial  form,  tJie  {one)  becomiiifj 
guide  to  the  {men)  seizing  him.  The  reference  is  of  course  to 
the  arrest  of  Jesus  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  (John  18, 
2.  3).  One  of  the  oldest  commentators  (Chrysostom)  dii-ects 
attention  to  this  mild  and  almost  negative  description  of  the 
crime  of  Judas,  and  ascribes  it,  not  improl)ably,  to  Peter's 
j)ainful  recollection  of  his  own  denial  of  his  master,  wliich 
had  only  been  prevented  by  that  master's  intercession  (Luke 
22,  32)  from  being  equally  complete  and  fatal.  This  is  cer- 
tainly more  natural  and  candid  than  the  charge,  which  some 
]ia\'e  brought  against  Peter,  of  uncharitable  harshness,  in  re- 
ferring to  Iscariot  at  all,  when  his  own  analogous  but  tem- 
porary fall  was  still  so  recent. 

17.  For  he  was  numbered  with  us,  and  had  obtained 
part  of  this  ministry. 

This  verse  assigns  a  reason  why  the  proi)hecy  and  its  ful- 
filment concerned  them  especially,  to  wit,  ])ecause  Judas  liad 
been  one  of  them,  not  only  in  appearance  or  in  name,  but  by 
actual  and  personal  participation.  Numbered  vnth  us  implies, 
not  only  registration  or  enrolment,  like  the  use  of  the  word 
names  in  v.  15,  but  also  a  definite  and  well-known  number, 
namely,  that  of  twelve,  which  was  by  no  means  arbitrary  or 
unmeaning,  as  we  shall  see  below.  As  if  he  had  said, '  he  helped 
with  us  to  make  up  that  significant  and  sacred  number,  whicli 
has  now  been  broken  and  must  be  restored.'  Or  the  word 
may  be  referred,  in  a  less  emphatic  sense,  to  the  wliole  body 
of  believers,  and  the  mention  of  his  apostolic  ofiice  be  restricted 
to  the  last  clause.  Part  of  this  mlnlstrg  might  seem  in 
English  to  denote  a  portion  as  distinguished  from  the  whole. 
But  both  the  verb  and  noun  {obtained  2X(rt)  have  reference 
in  Greek  (eA^a^e  rov  kXtjpov)  to  the  ancient  practice  of  distri- 
buting by  lot,  though  secondarily  applied  to  any  allotment,  oi 
a]>pointment  not  dependent  on  the  will  of  tlie  recipient, 
whether  the  bestowing  power  be  divine  or  human.  The  clause 
might  be  more  exactly  rendered,  shared  the  allotment  of  tins 
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niinistry.  The  ministry  in  question  is  of  course  the  npostle- 
ship,  to  which  the  smne  word  is  opi)lied  by  Paul  (Rom.  1 1,  i:^.) 
Both  the  Greek  and  the  Enolisli  word  strictly  denote  service^ 
althouoh  commonly  suggestive  of  otticial  ^^ower.  It  is  a  tine 
remark  of  ^Eschines,  tliat  office,  when  conferred  by  an  elec- 
tion, is  not  a  lordship  (apx^/)  ^^^  ^  service  [haKovia). 

18.  Now  this  (man)  pitrcliased  a  field  with  the 
reward  of  hiiquity,  and  faUing  lieadlong,  he  burst  asun- 
der in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out. 

Having  mentioned  the  treachery  of  Judas,  and  his  long 
connection  with  the  college  of  Apostles,  Peter  reminds  his 
hearers  of  his  frightful  end  ;  not  as  something  new  to  them, 
or  something  which  they  had  forgotten,  for  the  facts  Avere  too 
recent  and  notorious  to  be  so  presented  ;  but  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  the  actual  and  terrible  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
threatening.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  regarding  this 
verse  as  a  parenthetical  remark  of  the  historian,  which  indeed 
is  forbidden  by  the  form  of  the  original,  where  7ioio  is  not  a 
single  but  a  double  particle  (/xcv  ow),  employed  to  mark  the 
hiterruptions  and  resumi)tions  of  a  continuous  discourse,  like 
so  then  in  the  pauses  and  transitions  of  a  narrative.  Such  an 
expression  would  be  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  beginning  of 
an  insulated  note  or  comment,  interrupting  the  thread  of  tiie 
discourse.  This  may  be  regarded  as  contemptuous,  a  mean- 
ing which  it  sometimes  has  iii  Classical  as  well  as  Hellenistic 
Greek.  Peter  is  here  speaking,  not  as  a  historian  but  as  an 
orator,  to  those  already  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and 
therefore  in  no  danger  of  misapprehension.  He  contrasts  the 
loss  and  gain  of  the  betrayer ;  he  had  lost  his  office  and  his 
soul,  and  he  had  gained — a  field,  a  piece  of  ground,  which 
only  served  to  perjK'tuate  his  infamy !  The  dispro|)ortion 
here  suggested  is  still  greater  than  the  one  involved  in  our 
Saviour's  awful  question.  What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  PurcJtased  is  not 
so  good  a  version  of  the  Greek  verb  as  acquired  or  gained. 
Thei-e  is  therefore  really  no  disagreement  between  Peter's 
oratorical  and  Matthew's  plain  historical  account  of  the  same 
matter,  according  to  which  it  was  the  priests  who  bought  the 
Potter's  Field  with  the  beti-ayer's  wages  after  he  was  dead 
(Matt.  27,  7.)  Nor  is  it  even  necessary  to  apply  the  legal 
maxim,   qui  faclt  ^jer   aliam  facit  per   se,  or   to  cite  the 
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universal  practice  of  describing  one  as  biiildinir,  plantinir, 
saving,  or  destroying,  wlien  he  only  uses  means  or  instru- 
ments. In  all  such  cases  there  is  a  conscious  purpose,  and 
at  least  a  mediate  or  indirect  co-operation,  on  the  part  of 
the  prime  agent,  which  is  here  entirely  wanting.  A  Jield, 
or  literally,  a  place^  but  like  the  latter  word,  applied  fa- 
miliarly to  landed  property,  estates,  or  residences.  With 
the  reward^  or  rather,  out  of^  from^the  wages  of  iniquity^ 
not  merely  as  the  means  of  acquisition,  but  the  source, 
the  fountain,  of  his  infamous  celebrity.  Iniquity^  injustice, 
with  particular  allusion  to  our  Saviour's  lawless  condem- 
nation,  but  including  also  the  more  positive  idea  of  corrup- 
tion and  malignity,  as  causes  and  occasions  of  the  treachery 
of  Judas.  Falling  headlong^  literally,  becoming  prone  or 
prostrate,  an  expression  often  used  by  Homer  in  connection 
with  verbs  of  falling,  which  completely  justices  the  common 
version  from  the  charge  of  introducing  an  idea  not  contained 
in  the  original.  Burst  asunder :  the  original  verb  primarily 
signifies  a  bursting  noise,  but  secondarily,  the  rupture  Avhich 
occasions  it.  In  the  midst^  not  of  us,  or  of  a  circle  of  specta- 
tors, as  the  common  version  might  suggest  to  English  read- 
ers, but  as  Wiclif  has  it,  in  the  middle^  i.  e.  of  his  body. 
Gushed  out^  or  rather,  as  the  form  is  passive,  they  were  sjnlt, 
poured  out,  or  shed  forth.  This  shocking  description  of  the 
death  of  Judas  may  be  reconciled  with  Matthew's  simple  state- 
ment that  he  hanged  himself  (Matt.  27,  5),  by  merely  sui>i)osing 
what  is  constantly  occurring  in  such  cnses,  that  the  rope  or 
branch  from  A\hich  he  w^as  suspended  broke,  and  he  was  vio- 
lently thrown  upon  the  ground,  with  the  effect  al)ove  described. 
As  no  one  can  deny  that  the  two  statements  ai-e  compatible, 
the  only  diiiiculty  is  that  the  two  Apostles  sliould  record 
entirely  different  parts  of  the  transaction.  The  solution  is 
afforded  by  the  difference  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  two  accounts  were  given,  and  which  lias  been  already 
mentioned.  Matthew  wrote  as  a  histoi-ian,  for  a  wide  circle 
of  readers,  many  of  whom  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
case  ;  he  therefore  states  the  main  fiict,  and  according  to  his 
usual  custom  passes  over  the  minute  details.  Peter,  oi-ally 
addressing  those  who  knew  the  facts  as  fully  as  liimselt;  nnd 
less  than  six  weeks  after  their  occurrence,  and  ui)(>n  tlu-  very 
spot,  assumes  the  main  fact  as  already  known,  and^  natui-ally 
dwells  u])on  tliose  very  circumstances  which  the  Evangelist, 
many  years  later,  no  less  wisely  and  naturally  leaves  out  alto- 
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gether.  However  this  may  seem  to  others,  there  is  scarcely 
an  American  or  Englisli  jury  that  would  scruple  to  receive 
these  two  accounts  as  perfectly  consistent,  it'  the  witnesses 
were  credihle,  and  any  cause  could  be  assigned  for  their  re- 
lating two  distinct  parts  of  the  same  transaction. 

19.  And  it  was  known  unto  all  the  dwellers  at  Je- 
rusalem, insomuch  as  that  field  is  called  in  their  proper 
tongue,  Aceldama,  that  is  to  say,  the  Field  of  Blood. 

We  here  learn  from  Peter  himself,  that  what  he  is  relating 
is  no  news  or  fresh  discovery  to  his  hearers,  but  a  fact  noto- 
rious to  all  Jerusalem,  and  ah-eady  perpetuated  by  a  descrip- 
tive and  commemorative  name.  It  vxis  knovm.,  or  rather  it 
became  known  or  notorious,  i.  e.  trom  the  very  time  of  the 
occurrence,  and  of  course  had  so  continued  till  the  time  of 
Peter's  speaking.  Insomuch  as  is  an  awkward  and  obscure 
expression,  found  in  none  of  the  older  English  versions,  most 
of  which  have  insomuch  that.,  while  the  oldest  of  all  (Wiclif's) 
gives  the  simple  and  exact  translation,  so  that.  The  common 
version  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  similar  phrase  inas- 
much  as,  which  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  because.  In  their 
proper  tongue.,  i.  e.  their  own  language  or  peculiar  dialect,  an 
Aramaic  modification  or  corruption  of  the  Hebrew,  spoken  by 
the  Jews  from  the  time  of  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  and 
often  called  by  modern  writers  Syro-Chaldaic,  which  is  apt 
however  to  suggest  the  false  idea  of  a  compoimd  language 
formed  by  the  mixture  of  two  others,  rather  than  that  of  a 
correlative  or  parallel  derivative  from  a  common  som'ce.  As 
Peter  seems  to  speak  of  the  language  as  a  foreign  one,  some 
understand  l)y  it  the  dialect  of  Judea  or  Jerusalem,  as  distinct 
from  that  of  Galilee.  But  although  there  was  certainly  a  per- 
ceptible difterence  (Matt.  26,  73.  "Mark  14,  70),  it  was  proba- 
bly not  greater  than  that  which  now  distinguishes  the  English 
from  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  and  would  scarcely  have  been 
made  so  prominent  by  Peter,  even  if  his  hearers  were  all  Gali- 
leans like  himself,  which  is  by  no  means  certain.  Some  have 
inferred,  therefore,  that  these  cannot  be  the  words  of  Peter, 
and  that  this  verse,  at  least,  if  not  the  one  befoi-e  it,  must  be 
a  parenthetical  addition  by  the  hand  of  the  historian.  But 
the  utmost  that  can  be  inferred  is  that  the  clause  immediately 
before  us  was  so  added,  which  may  be  admitted  without  any 
derogation  from  the  credit  of  the  narrative  or  the  autheuti- 
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city  of  the  discourse.  If  a  French  orator  should  alhide  to 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word  tuilerles  in  speaking  of  the 
famous  palace,  an  English  reporter  of  his  speech  could  soaicely 
fail  to  add,  "which  in  French  means  a  brick-kiln,"  without 
dreaming  that  the  reader  would  suppose  these  woids  to  have 
been  uttered,  oi*  that  their  insertion  would  impair  the  ciedi 
bility  of  the  report.  Aceldama  is  easily  reducible  to  two 
words  (x?an  ^pn),  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  ancient  Aia- 
maic  versions,  and  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Luke's  Greek 
translation,  Field  of  Blood.  This  name  would  readily  suggest 
two  ideas,  that  of  our  Lord's  judicial  murder,  to  which  lie  was 
betrayed  by  Judas,  and  the  subsequent  suicide  of  Judas  him- 
self    (See  Matt.  27,  8.) 

20.  Por  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  Let  liis 
habitation  be  desolate,  and  let  no  man  dwell  therein  : 
and,  His  bishopric  let  another  take. 

In  the  preceding  verses  (17-19)  the  Apostle  seemed  to 
have  lost  sight  of  his  main  purpose,  as  propounded  in  v.  16  ; 
but  he  now  returns  to  it,  in  such  a  way  that  the  apparent  in- 
terruption fortifies  his  argument.  Having  stated  in  general, 
that  the  apostasy  of  Judas  was  the  subject  and  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy,  and  having  dwelt  upon  the  fearful  circumstances 
of  his  death,  he  now  shows  what  particular  predictions  had 
been  terribly  verified  in  these  events.  The  logical  connection 
is  with  V.  16.  The  scripture  concerning  Judas  must  be  ful 
filled — and  there  is  such  a  scripture— /or  it  is  written,  etc. 
But  the  intervening  verses,  though  in  form  a  digression,  have 
prepared  the  mind  for  the  citation,  and  so  make  it  more  im- 
pressive than  it  could  have  been,  if  nmnediately  subjoined  to 
the  general  proposition  in  v.  16.  As  if  he  liad  said,  'these 
are  awful  realities,  still  fresh  in  every  memory,  and  yet  they 
were  predicted  many  centuries  ago,  for  it  is  icritte/t,  etc.' 
The  original  expression  is  still  stronger, /or  it  has  been  writ- 
ten (yeyparxttt).  The  Book  of  Psalms  is  here  distinctly 
recognized,  as  a  collection  well  known  to  his  liearers,  and 
acknowledged  by  them  as  a  part  of  the  divine  revelation  coni- 
prehended^in  the  Hebrew  Canon.  The  indetinite  term  srri^>- 
ture,  used  in  v.  16,  is  here  defined,  not  only  by  the  mention 
of  the  book,  but  by  the  actual  quotation  of  two  i)assages,  the 
first  from  Ps.  69,  25,  the  other  from  Ps.  109,  8.  They  are  not 
combined  throujih  inadvertence  or  mistake,  as  some  have 
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foolishly  alleged,  but  from  a  clear  and  i)rofoiind  view  of  their 
mutual  connection,  as  bclonoino-  to  the  same  class,  and  admit- 
ting of  the  same  interpretation.  This  is  not  to  he  regarded 
as  a  mere  aiX'oiimiodathm  of  the  language  to  a  subject  alto- 
gether different  from  that  at  lirst  intended,  which  is  incon- 
sistent, not  with  inspiration  only,  but  with  common  sense, 
especially  as  these  alleged  predictions  are  here  made  the 
ground  and  warrant  of  an  imi)ortant  public  measure.  Those, 
however,  who  reject  the  notion  of  accommodation,  are  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  the  2mnci])le,  on  which  the  cited  passages 
may  be  a])plied  to  Christ  and  Judas.  Some  regard  the  whole 
of  both  psalms  as  exclusively  and  strictly  Messianic,  and  ex- 
plain the  confession  in  Ps.  09,  5,  as  relating  to  im})uted  sin. 
Others  suppose  one  part  to  relate  to  the  Messiah  and  liis  enci- 
mies,  while  the  remainder  in  both  cases  has  res])ect  to  David 
or  some  other  ancient  sufferer.  A  third  hypothesis  applies 
the  whole  to  David  and  his  adversaries  in  a  lower  sense,  but 
in  a  higher  sense  to  Christ  and  Judas.  To  avoid  the  incon- 
veniences attending  all  these  exegetical  iiypotheses,  some 
modern  writers  make  the  subject  of  these  Psalms,  and  others 
like  them,  a  generic  or  ideal  person,  representing  a  whole 
class,  to  wit,  that  of  the  righteous  under  persecution,  and 
apply  them  to  Christ,  not  exclusively  but  eminently,  as  the 
highest  and  most  j^erfect  representative  of  that  class,  although 
some  strokes  of  the  description  are  true  only  of  inferior  ex- 
amj^les.  The  quotations,  as  recorded,  are  taken  from  the 
Septuagint  version,  with  a  few  slight  variations.  Ilahitation^ 
m  Hebrew,  an  enclosure  or  encampment;  in  Greek,  a  shelter 
for  the  night,  with  special  reference  to  sliei)herds  and  their 
flocks,  and  thence  transferred  to  farm  or  country  houses,  but 
here  used  in  tlie  generic  sense  of  home  or  dwelling.  Bishop- 
ric^ though  in  itself  correct,  because  a  mere  corruption  ot 
the  Greek  word,  suggests  foreign  ideas  by  its  modern  usage 
and  associations.  Tlie  marginal  translation  in  our  Bible 
(charge  or  office)  is  not  only  free  from  this  objection,  but 
much  nearer  to  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  words, 
whicli  both  denote  official  visitation  and  inspection. 

21.  22.  Wherefore,  of  these  men  wliicli  liave  com- 
panied  with  lis,  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went 
m  and  out  among  us,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of 
John,  unto  that  same  day  that  he  was  taken  up  from 
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us,  must  one  be  ordained,  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of 
his  resurrection. 

This  is  tlie  practical  conclusion  of  the  argument,  the 
proposition  with  which  Peter  closes  his  address.  The  lirst 
word  indicates  the  logical  connection.  W/ier'/hre,  or  there- 
fore., i.  e.  since  the  apostolical  office  is  ordained  of  God,  and 
this  first  breach  in  it  was  foreseen  and  predicted  l)y  tlie  lloly 
Spirit  centuries  ago,  it  must  be  the  divine  will  and  purpose, 
that  its  integrity  should  be  preserved.  In  the  EngHsh  ver- 
sion of  this  sentence,  there  is  an  unusual  dei)ai-ture  from  tlie 
original  order  of  the  words,  a  change  not  only  needless,  as  in 
multitudes  of  other  cases,  but  in  this  case  really  injurious 
to  the  force  and  clearness  of  the  passage.  Thus  the  word 
niust^  in  the  middle  of  v.  22,  stands  in  Greek  at  the  lieginning 
of  the  whole  sentence,  which  is  its  natural  and  pro])er  i)lace, 
as  it  contains  the  sum  of  the  conclusion  drawn  from  all  that 
goes  before.  It  is  necessary  therefore  (Set  ovv)  that  the 
place  of  Judas  should  be  filled,  as  afterwards  expressed. 
The  necessity  alleged  was  proved,  but  not  created,  by  the 
prophecy,  which  was  a  mere  announcement  of  God's  will  and 
purpose.  Peter  then  proceeds  to  state  the  necessary  quali- 
fications, or  to  define  the  class  from  which  the  new  A])Ostle 
must  be  taken.  The  grand  qualification  was  familiar  inter- 
course with  Christ  and  his  immediate  followers  througliout 
his  public  ministry,  and  a  consequent  capacity  to  bear  witness 
of  his  words  and  actions.  Men  (dvSpwp'),  not  in  the  vague 
sense  of  persons  or  human  beings,  but  in  the  distinctive  sense 
of  males,  or  men  not  women.  Which  have  comiKuded  with 
us,  or  more  literally,  those  going  (or  who  looit)  with  us.  As 
the  Greek  verb  really  answers  both  to  come  and  go  in  Eng- 
lish, it  might  here  be  rendered  coming  and  going,  i.  e.  moving 
about,  or  in  various  directions.  The  essential  meaning, 
although  not  tlie  form  of  the  original,  is  Avell  expressed  by 
com2)anied  with  us.  The  idea  evidently  is,  that  the  candidate 
must  not  only  have  believed  Christ's  doctrines  and  subniiltcd 
to  his  teaching,  as  a  discii)le  in  the  widest  sense,  but  foniu'd 
a  part  of  that  more  permanent  body,  wliich  appears  to  have 
attended  him  from  place  to  place,  throughout  tlie  wliole 
course  of  his  public  ministry.  This  last  idea  is  expressed  in 
a  peculiar  idiomatic  form,  all  the  time  that  (or  more  exactly, 
i?i  lohich,  during  lohich)  the  Lord  Jesus  wc/ft  in  (f//d  out 
among  us.     To  go  (or  come)  in  and  out  is  a  Hebrew  phrase, 
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denoting  constant  and  liabitual  movement,  sometimes  ap])li(?d 
to  tlie  whole  eourse  of  lite  (Deut.  28,6.  19.  Jolin  10,  ID), 
sometimes  restricted  to  official  action  (1  Sam.  18, 18.  16.  Acts 
9,  28.)  AmotKj  us  does  not  fully  reproduce  tlie  sense  of  the 
ori<2:inal  expression,  which,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Greek  words,  rather  means  upon  us,  i.  e.  over  us,  ahone  us, 
as  our  head  and  leader.  This  important  idea  of  superiority 
IS  merged,  by  tlie  English  version  and  most  others,  in  tlie 
minor  one  of  mere  association  or  com])anionshi]).  But  how 
was  tliis  period  to  be  computed  or  defined  '?  By  fixing  its 
extremities,  as  Peter  does  in  v.  22.  The  construction  of  her 
ginninxj  is  ambiguous  in  English  ;  but  in  Greek,  its  very  form 
shows  that  it  must  be  construed  with  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
denotes  the  beginning  of  his  active  ministry.  The  starting 
point  was  the  baptism  of  John.  This  does  not  mean  the 
baptism  of  our  Lord  himself  by  John,  which  would  be  other- 
wise expressed,  and  which  throws  the  termhius  a  quo  too  far 
back,  as  the  public  ministry  of  Christ  did  not  begin  as  soon 
as  he  had  been  baptized  ;  nor  would  it  have  been  possible  to 
find  men  who  hael  constantly  attended  him  from  that  time  to 
the  day  of  the  election  ;  so  that  this  construction  would  make 
the  prescribed  condition  an  impossible  and  therefore  an  absurd 
one.  The  baptism  of  John  no  doubt  means  his  entire  minis- 
try, so  called  from  the  peculiar  rite  by  wliich  it  was  distin- 
guished, just  as  the  circumcision  means  the  Jewish  church  or 
party,  and  the  cross  is  often  put  for  the  Gospel  or  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  precise  point  indicated  is  not  the  begin- 
ning but  the  close  of  John's  preparatory  ministry,  with  which 
the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  is  explicitly  connected  by  the 
statement  in  the  Gospels,  that  "after  John  was  jiut  into 
prison,  Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  jH-eaching  tlie  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  of  God."  (Mark  1,  14,  compare  Matt.  4,  12.  17.) 
U?ito  that  satne  day  is  a  strong  but  not  inaccurate  translation, 
as  the  Greek  preposition  (etos)  is  the  same  used  in  a  local 
sense  above  (v.  8),  and  here  means  quite  to,  or  until  the  very 
day  in  question.  Tiiken  up  from  us  suggests  two  ideas,  that 
of  their  own  loss,  and  that  of  their  own  presence  as  eye- 
witnesses. Ordained,  like  bishopric  (in  v.  20),  has  acquired  a 
fixed  ecclesiastical  meaning,  wiiolly  foreign  from  the  Greek 
w^ord  here  used,  which  means  sinq)ly  to  become,  or  more  em- 
phatically, to  be  in<(de.  A  witness  of  his  resurrection,  the 
great  key-stone  of  the  Christian  system,  presupposing  his  life 
and  death  as  necessary  antecedents,  and  implying  his  ascen- 
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sion  and  exaltation  as  necessary  consequents.  Hence  the 
extraordinary  prominence  given  to  this  fact  in  the  first 
preaching  of  the  gospel  (2,  32.  3,  15.  4,  10.  5,  30.  10,  40.  13, 
33.  17,  18.  31.  25^  19.  26,  23),  and  in  the  doctrinal  i)arts  of  the 
New  Testament.  (See  particularly  1  Cor.  15,  12-20.)  Wit/i 
us,  not  by  himself,  or  independently  of  tliose  already  con- 
stituted witnesses,  but  as  a  member  of  that  organized  and 
indivisible  body,  to  which  this  great  trust  had  been  jointly 
committed.  The  end,  as  well  as  the  beginning,  of  this  long 
and  pregnant  period,  differs  very  much  in  the  translation  and 
original.  As  the  first  word  in  Greek  is  (Set)  must^  or  it  is 
necessari/,  so  the  closing  words  are  o?ie  of  these.  Although 
our  idiom  would  hardly  have  admitted  of  this  collocation,  yet 
it  ought  to  be  observed  that  by  connecting  this  ])hrase  with 
the  word  men  in  the  first  clause  of  verse  21,  the  English 
version  unintentionally  suggests  an  idea,  which,  althougli  it 
may  be  true,  is  not  expressed  in  the  original,  to  wit,  that  the 
choice  was  to  be  made  from  among  those  actually  present ; 
wdiereas  these,  in  its  original  position,  does  not  mean  these 
now  before  you,  but  these  whom  (or  such  as)  I  have  now 
described. 

23.  And  they  appointed  two,  Joseph  called  Bar- 
sabas,  who  was  surnamed  Justus,  and  Matthias. 

This  verse  records  the  execution  of  the  plan  proposed  by 
Peter.  The  act  described  has  been  referred  by  some  to  the 
eleven,  and  by  others  to  the  whole  assembly  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty.  In  the  absence  of  any  thing  to  solve  this  doubt, 
and  in  accordance  both  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  usage,  the 
verb  may  be  indefinitely  construed,  as  equivalent  in  meaning 
to  a  passive,  thej/  were  set  up  or  appohited.  The  process 
itself  seems  identical  with  that  called  in  modern  i)arlance 
nomination  as  distinguished  from  election,  i.  e.  the  propound- 
ing of  a  limited  number,  out  of  which  the  choice  is  to  be 
made.  But  a  difficulty  here  arises,  as  to  the  authority,  by 
which  this  preliminary  step  was  taken.  If  tlie  a})ostlc'S  or 
disciples  were  competent  to  choose  two,  Avhy  not  to  choose 
one  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ultimate  decision  was  neces- 
sarily referred  to  God  himself,  what  right  had  this  assen-.bly 
to  restrict  his  choice  to  two  whom  they  had  ])revioiisly  fixed 
upon  ?  The  only  escape  from  this  dilemma  is  afforded  by  a 
supposition,  in  itself  entirely  natural,  that  these  two  were  the 
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only  persons  present  or  within  reacli,  who  possessed  the  ne- 
cessary qiialiticiition.  It  is  by  no  means  })roba1)le  tliat  many 
could  be  tbiind,  who  had  companied  with  the  disciples  during 
the  whole  period  of  Christ's  ministry,  and  who  were  there- 
fore competent  to  act  as  his  official  witnesses.  Some  have 
imajjjined,  it  is  true,  that  the  whole  body  of  believers  present 
upon  this  occasion  were  thus  qualified  ;  but  this  is  a  gratuitous 
assunqition,  and  intrinsically  most  miprobable.  The  explana- 
tion just  proposed  may  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  tact 
that  these  two  persons  were  appointed;  but  this  is  equally 
at  variance  witli  the  subsequent  divine  decision.  To  ai)point 
two  new  ai)Ostles  and  then  ask  God  to  choose  one  of  them, 
would  certainly  have  been  both  foolish  and  irreverent.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Greek  verb  (co-rT^o-ai/)  simi)ly  means  they 
placed  (or  set  up)  these  two  men  as  duly  qualified,  and  then 
left  the  decision  to  their  Lord  and  Master.  The  part  per- 
formed by  the  apostles  or  disciples  in  this  grave  transaction 
Avas  entirely  ministerial,  and  consisted  in  ascertaining  who 
were  eligible,  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Peter,  and  then 
placing  the  men  thus  selected  in  the  presence  of  the  multi- 
tude, or  rather  l)efore  God,  as  objects  of  his  sovereign  choice. 
Joseph  called  Barsahas^  a  name  very  similar  to  two  others 
which  occur  below,  Joses  sur named  Barnabas  (4,  36),  and 
Judas  sur  named  JBarsahas  (15,  22.)  Some  have  regarded 
the  three  forms  as  accidental  variations  of  the  same  name  ; 
but  the  difference,  though  slight,  is  sanctioned  by  the  highest 
manuscript  authority,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  in  the  later 
cases  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  earlier,  nor  any  intimation 
that  the  persons  were  identical.  The  name  Barsahas  is  of 
doubtful  etymology,  but  is  commonly  explained  to  mean  a 
son  of  swearing  (or  an  oath).  His  third  name  is  a  Latin  one, 
and  may  have  been  imposed  by  Romans,  as  a  testimony  to 
his  character.  It  was  not  uncommon  with  the  Jews  of  that 
age  to  have  Gentile  names  as  well  as  Jewish  ones.  (See  be- 
low, on  12,  12.  13,  6.  8,  9.)  From  the  triple  name  of  tliis  man, 
and  his  being  named  first,  it  has  been  inferred  that  lie  was  the 
choice  of  the  apostles,  and  that  Matthias  was  i)ut  forward 
on]j  2yi^o  fo?')na  or  in  obedience  to  express  command.  If  so, 
their  expectations  Avere  defeated,  and  from  this  imaginary  dis- 
appointment Calvin  draws  the  lesson,  that  the  favourites  of 
men  are  not  necessarily  the  favourites  of  God;  a  wholesome 
doctrine,  but  one  resting  on  a  firmer  basis.  One  of  the  names 
must  of  necessity  stand  first,  and  all  of  Joseph's  are  recited 
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for  the  same  reason,  no  doul)t,  that  he  bore  them,  namely,  to 
distmgiiish  hmi  from  other  Josephs. 

24.  And  they  prayed  and  said,  Thou,  Lord,  which 
knowest  the  hearts  of  all  (men),  show  whether  of  these 
two  thou  hast  chosen. 

The  presentation  of  the  candidates  is  now  followed  by  an 
appeal  to  the  divine  decision.  Prayed  and  sald^  or  more 
exactly,  praying  said  /  the  acts  were  not  successive  but  coin- 
cident. (See  below,  on  16,  25.)  It  has  been  dis})utcd  whetlier 
this  prayer  was  especially  addressed  to  Christ.  In  favour  of 
that  supposition  is  the  uniform  usage  of  the  word  Lord  in  the 
New  Testament,  together  with  the  obvious  propriety  of  leav- 
ing the  selection  of  a  new  apostle  to  him  by  whom  the  twelve 
had  been  originally  chosen.  (See  above,  on  v.  2.)  The  as- 
cription of  onmiscience  to  the  Saviour  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  such  passages  as  John  2,  24.  25.  21,  17.  Kev.  2,  23,  and 
entirely  consistent  with  the  application  of  the  same  term  to 
God  in  ch.  15,  8  below.  Which  knowest  the  hearts  is  a  neces 
sary  but  enfeebling  paraphrase  of  one  Greek  word  (KapSco- 
yvMCTTa)  meaning  heart-knoicer,  and  resembling  in  form  Homer's 
lavourite  epithet  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  clond-yathcrer  or  cloud 
compeller  {y€(f>eXrjy€peTa),  but  liow  much  more  sublime  and 
worthy  ot  a  spiritual  being  !  Whether  is  here  used  in  its  old 
English  sense,  as  a  pronoun,  equivalent  to  lohich  or  which  one. 
The  word  translated  shoic  has  a  peculiar  i)ropiiety,  because 
used  in  Attic  Greek  to  signify  the  public  announcement  of  the 
result  of  an  election.  It  is  altogether  different  from  the  verb 
so  rendered  in  v.  3  above.  Hast  chosen^  already,  for  thyself, 
which  accessory  ideas  are  suggested  by  the  tense  and  voice 
of  the  original  verb  (e^eXe^w.) 

25.  That  he  may  take  part  of  this  ministry  and 
apostleship,  from  which  Judas  by  transgression  fell, 
that  he  might  go  to  his  own  place. 

Even  in  the  act  of  asking  the  divine  decision,  they  <lis- 
tinctly  state  for  what  end  they  desire  it,  or  for  what  specific 
purpose  one  of  these  two  men  was  to  be  chosen.  T/i<(t  he 
may  take  part  might  have  been  more  simi)ly  and  exnctly  ren- 
dered to  take  part,  i.  e.  to  take  his  share,  or  lot,  or  his  allotted 
share.     The  Greek  noun  is  the  same  as  in  v.  17  above  ;  but 
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sonic  old  manuscripts  liave  />A/^'e  (tottoi').  Mlnhtry  fwd  apos- 
tksJiij)  is  not  :i  mere  hcndiadys  mcanino;  apoatolk-al  ininhtry^ 
but  a  generic  and  specific  term  combined,  the  one  denoting 
service  in  general,  the  other  a  i)articular  office.  (See  al)ove, 
on  V.  IV.)  By  transyresslon  fell  is  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a 
version,  and  introduces  a  new  figure,  that  of  falling,  which  is 
not  in  the  original.  A  close  translation  would  he,  from  tvhlch 
Judas  trcmsgressed  or  apostatized.  That  he  might  go,  like  that 
he  might  take  part  above,  is  a  needless  departure  from  the  in- 
finitive construction,  which  is  equally  correct  and  more  con- 
cise, to  go  to  his  own  place.  Various  efforts  have  been  made 
to  escape  from  the  obvious  but  fearful  sense  of  these  words. 
Some  refer  them,  not  to  Judas,  but  to  tlie  new  apostle,  who 
was  chosen  to  go  into  his  oicn  place,  a  most  superfluous  addi- 
tion, and  still  more  so  if  Ave  understand  by  ownp)lace  that  which 
Judas  had  left  vacant.  Who  is  ever  chosen  to  supply  his  own 
place,  or  to  fill  the  own  place  of  his  predecessor  ?  Both  these 
constructions  are  objectionable  also  on  account  of  the  harsh 
syntax  which  they  both  assume,  and  the  unusual  sense  put 
upon  the  Greek  verb  (Tropeu^r^vat),  which  does  not  mean  simply 
to  go,  but  to  go  away,  depart,  or  journey.  (See  above,  on  v. 
10,  where  it  is  applied  to  Christ's  ascension.)  Another  expla- 
nation grants  the  reference  to  Judas,  but  by  his  own  place  un- 
derstands his  house,  his  field,  his  new  associates,  or  the  scene 
of  his  self-murder.  All  these  are  ingenious  but  unnatural  ex- 
pedients to  avoid  the  plain  sense  of  the  w^ords,  as  substantially 
synonymous  with  what  is  elsewhere  called  thep)lace  of  torment 
(Luke  16,  28.)  The  same  sense  is  put  by  the  rabbinical  inter- 
preters on  Num.  24,  25,  Balaam  rose  up  and  icent  and  re- 
turned to  his  (oum)  place  /  and  similar  expressions  are  a])])lied 
by  Plato  to  a  future  state  of  retribution.  The  essential  idea 
may  be  that  of  fitness  and  condignity,  including,  in  the  case 
before  us,  by  a  sort  of  fearful  irony,  a  contrast  or  antithesis 
between  the  place,  of  which  Judas  had  ])roved  so  unworthy, 
and  the  place  fur  which  he  had  exchanged  it,  and  which  suited 
him  exactly. 

26.  And  they  gave  forth  their  lots,  and  the  lot  fell 
upon  Matthias,  and  he  was  numbered  with  the  eleven 
apostles. 

We  have  here  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  by  the 
final  designation  of  a  new  apostle.     It  has  beeu  disputed 
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vrhether  it  was  only  the  eleven,  or  the  whole  assembly,  that 
gam  forth  their  lots.  The  very  question  assumes,  eitlier  tliut 
this  was  an  election,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  expression, 
and  that  lots  means  votes  or  ballots^  which  is  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  usage  of  the  word  and  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  ;  or  that  their  lots  means  the  lots  of  the  apostles 
or  assembled  brethren;  whereas  it  means  the  lots  of  the  two 
candidates,  i.  e.  the  lots  which  were  to  choose  between  them, 
and  were  probably  inscribed  with  their  respective  names. 
Especially  must  this  be  the  sense  if  we  adopt  the  reading  of 
the  oldest  manuscripts  and  latest  editors,  which  changes  t/itir 
lots  into  lots  for  them.  This  makes  it  wholly  unimportant 
who  performed  the  mere  external  act  of  drawing,  shaking,  or 
the  like,  which  seems  to  be  intended  by  the  phrase  they  gave 
lots,  an  expression  also  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  though 
sometimes  confounded  in  our  version  with  the  more  familiar 
formula,  to  cast  lots.  The  precise  mode  in  which  the  lots  were 
used  can  only  be  conjectured,  or  inferred  from  analogous 
cases  in  the  classics,  as  for  instance  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Iliad,  where  the  lots  were  cast  into  a  helmet,  after  prayer  for 
the  divine  direction,  and  the  one  that  first  came  out  when 
shaken  was  decisive  of  the  question.  The  same  thing  is 
here  expressed  by  the  figurative  phrase,  the  lot  fell  upon 
Matthias,  perhaps  with  some  allusion  to  the  maxim  of  the 
wise  man,  that  "  the  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole 
disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord."  (Prov.  16,  33.)  The  valid-, 
ity  of  this  whole  proceeding  has  been  questioned,  upon  several 
grounds  ;  because  there  is  no  express  command  recorded ; 
because  Peter  was  habitually  rash  and  forward  ;  because  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given  to  qualify  them  for  such  func- 
tions ;  because  we  read  nothing  more  of  Matthias  in  the  his- 
tory ;  and  lastly,  because  Paul  is  thus  excluded  from  the 
number  of  the  twelve  apostles.  To  these  specious  arguments 
it  may  be  answ^ered,  that  a  command  is  often  left  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  recorded  execution,  and  vice  versa  ;  that  this, 
although  proposed  by  Peter,  was  no  more  his  act  than  that 
of  the  whole  body ;  that  the  choice  was  really  the  act  of 
neither,  but  of  God  himself;  that  the  history  is  ecpially  silent 
as  to  most  of  the  apostles;  and  that  Paul  might  with  niore 
probability  be  reckoned  the  successor  of  James  the  Son  ot 
Zebedee  than  of  Judas  Iscariot ;  or  rather  that  he  was  not 
one  of  the  twelve  at  all,  but  an  additional  ai>ostle  for  the  (ieii- 
tiles,  as  the  twelve  were  the  apostles  of  the  circuuicisioii. 
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Add  to  all  this,  that  they  Avho  had  been  called  the  eleven  since 
the  death  of  Judas,  are  afterwards  called  the  twelce^  and  tliat 
while  Saul  was  still  an  enemy  of  Christ ;  and  consider  the 
extreme  improbability  that  so  much  space  would  have  been 
given,  in  so  brief  a  history  and  at  such  a  juncture,  to  an  un- 
authorized proceeding  of  this  nature,  not  omitting  even  the 
accomi)anying  prayer,  and  yet  without  the  slightest  intima- 
tion of  its  being  uncommanded,  and  consequently  null  and 
void.  But  apart  from  these  considerations,  the  whole  ques- 
tion, if  there  is  one,  seems  to  be  determined  by  the  last  words 
of  the  narrative  itself,  which  admit  of  but  one  natural  inter- 
pretation, namely,  that  Matthias  was  now  reckoned,  by  divine 
right,  as  the  twelfth  apostle.  (Compare  Matt.  28,  16.  Mark 
16,  14.  Luke  24,  9.  33,  with  Acts  2,  14.  6,  2.) 


CHAPTER  II. 


Here  begins  the  Apostolical  Church  History,  to  which  the 
events  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter  were  preliminary. 
The  two  to[)ics  first  presented  are  the  events  of  Pentecost 
(1-41)  and  the  condition  of  the  infant  Church  (42-47.)  Under 
the  first  head  are  described  the  gift  of  tongues  (1-4),  with  its 
effect  upon  the  foreign  Jews  who  witnessed  it  (5-12),  the 
frivolous  or  malignant  charge  of  drunkenness  (13),  and  Peter's 
Pentecostal  sermon  (14-36),  in  which  he  first  repudiates  the 
odious  charge  (14),  and  then  declares  Avhat  they  beheld  to 
be  the  very  effusion  of  the  Spirit  promised  by  the  I*roi)het 
Joel  (15-18),  as  a  part  and  token  of  a  great  revolutionary 
change  (19.  20),  which  would  be  ruinous  to  all  who  did  not 
trust  in  the  api)ointed  Saviour  (21),  whom  he  shows  to  be  no 
other  than  the  man  whom  they  had  crucified  but  God  had 
raised  (22-24),  as  David  had  predicted  hi  the  sixteenth  psalm 
(25-28),  in  terms  which  could  not  be  applied  to  David  him- 
self (29),  but  must  refer  to  the  Messiah  (30.31),  and  had 
been  fulfilled  in  Jesus  (32),  who  was  really  the  autlior  of  the 
present  miracle  (33),  being  now  exalted,  according  to  another 
prophecy  of  David  (34.  35),  which  Avas  also  inapplicable  to 
himself,  and  had  only  been  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  whom  he  there- 
fore concludes  to  be  the  true  Messiah  (36.)     Then  follows  the 
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effect  of  this  discourse  upon  the  hearers  (37),  and  Peter's  fur- 
ther exhortations  and  instructions  in  reply  to  their  inquiries 
(38-40),  with  the  consequent  addition  of  three  thousand  con- 
verts to  the  church  by  baptism  in  that  single  day  (41.)  The 
remainder  of  the  chapter  is  occupied  with  a  description  of 
their  social  state  and  mode  of  life,  from  that  day  onward 
(43-46),  and  of  their  steady  growth  in  popularity  and  num- 
bers (47.) 

1 .  And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come, 
they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place. 

The  writer  here  begins  his  account  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  church  by  an  exact  specification  of  the  time  when  it 
occurred.  The  day  selected  for  this  great  event  was  one  of 
the  three  yearly  festivals  prescribed  in  the  Mosaic  Law.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  that  system,  that 
these  annual  observances  were  not  mere  arbitrary  institutions, 
but  connected,  in  the  minds  of  those  observing  them,  with 
three  distinct  sets  of  associations,  the  iirst  derived  from 
nature,  the  second  from  experience,  the  third  from  the  prom- 
ises of  God  and  the  expectations  of  his  people.  Thus  the 
Passover,  the  first  in  time  and  dignity,  was  associated,  in  the 
revolution  of  the  seasons,  with  the  early  harvest ;  in  the  na- 
tional recollections  of  Israel,  with  the  exodus  from  Egypt ; 
and  in  his  hopes,  with  the  advent  and  sacrifice  of  the  Messiaii. 
The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  Trumpets,  liad  a  like  three- 
fold association,  with  the  vintage  or  ingathering  of  fruits, 
with  the  journey  through  the  wilderness,  and  with  the  rest 
that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  These  two  great  feasts 
were  placed  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  halt-year,  to 
^\'hich  the  annual  solenmities  of  the  ceremonial  system  were 
confined.  Between  them  was  a  third,  but  nearer  to  the  Pass- 
over, from  which  it  took  its  name,  both  in  Hebrew  and  in 
Greek.  It  was  celebrated  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks  (or  a 
week  of  weeks)  from  the  second  day  of  the  Passover,  or  Feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread,  i.  e.  the  sixteenth  day  of  the^  nu)ntii 
Nisan  (Lev.  23,15.16.)  Hence  it  was  called  the  Feast  ot 
Weeks  (Ex.  34,  22.  Deut.  16,  10.)  From  the  Greek-spe:ikmg 
Jews  of  later  times,  it  received  the  equivalent  name  of  I\/tfC' 
cost  or  Fiftieth,  i.  e.  the  feast  of  the  filtieth  day  alter  the 
sixteenth  of  Nisan.  The  Greek  adjective  thus  used  became 
a  substantive,  and  is  so  employed  in  the  verse  before  us, 
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where  it  is  not  to  be  construed  Avith  festival  or  day  nndei 
stood,  but  taken  jis  tlie  proper  name  of  the  festival  or  day  it- 
self. It  might  have  been  expected  from  analogy  that  this 
anniversary,  like  the  other  two,  would  have  its  threefold  as- 
sociations, natural,  historical,  and  typical  or  proi)hetical.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  only  one  of  these  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  in  the  Law  itself.  This  is  the  first,  as  we  know 
that  Pentecost  occurred  at  the  completion  of  the  harvest  or 
cereal  ingathering,  and  w^as  therefore  sometimes  called  th^ 
feast  of  harvest  (Ex.  23,  16),  and  the  day  of  the  first  fruits 
(Xum.  28,  26),  because  its  distinctive  rite  was  the  oblation  of 
two  loaves,  as  a  sample  and  acknowledgment  of  the  harvest 
(Lev.  23,  17.)  But  with  w^hat  historical  event  was  it  asso- 
ciated, past  or  future  ?  That  it  had  no  such  association,  like 
the  Passover  and  Feast  of  Trumpets,  is  antecedently  improba- 
ble ;  but  none  such  is  recorded.  Jewish  tradition  has  filled 
the  chasm,  as  we  learn  from  the  Talmud  and  Maimonides,  by 
affirming  that  the  Pentecost,  or  fiftieth  day  after  the  sixteenth 
of  Nisan,  was  the  very  day  on  wdiich  the  law^  was  given  from 
Mount  Sinai.  This  ingenious  combination,  if  it  be  not  rather 
a  collateral  tradition,  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  facts  and 
dates  of  the  Mosaic  record,  and  may  therefore  be  allowed  to 
supply  the  omission,  though  we  cannot  account  for  the  omis- 
sion itself.  If  this  be  granted,  as  to  the  historical  significance 
of  Pentecost,  its  typical  significance  will  be  found  in  the  pas- 
sage now  before  us,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  selection  of  this  day 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  church,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  been  organized  at  first,  or  at  least  to  have  received  its 
ceremonial  form,  on  the  same  day  many  centuries  before.  It  is 
no  trivial  result  and  reconnnendation  of  this  view,  that  it 
completes  what  seems  (but  only  seems)  to  be  imperfect  in 
the  ceremonial  calendar,  by  clothing  this  third  feast  with  the 
same  threefold  associations,  which  the  Law  expressly,  or  by 
necessary  implication,  has  attached  to  the  other  tAvo.  Why 
this  day  was  chosen  is  perhaps  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
coincidence  or  correspondence  between  these  two  great  acts 
of  organic  legislation.  As  additional  reasons  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  selection  of  one  of  the  great  yearly  feasts 
secured,  not  only  a  great  concourse  of  the  native  Jews,  but  a 
full  representation  of  the  foreign  Jews  or  Hellenists  ;  and 
that  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  having  been 
associated  with  the  Passover,  it  was  natural  and  convenient 
that  the  next  great  movement  in  the  erection  of  his  kingdom 
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should  be  likewise  associated  with  the  next  great  annual  o\y 
servance  of  the  Jewish  church  and  the  Mosaic  Law.  Accord- 
ing to  Chrysostom,  another  reason  was,  that  the  same  persons 
might  be  witnesses  of  both  events.  That  some  im|)ort;ince  and 
signiticance  belong  to  the  selection  of  the  thne,  appears  to  be 
implied  in  the  expression  of  the  verse  before  us,  w/kh  the  day 
of  Pentecost  was  fully  come^  or  retaining  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  orighial,  in  the  fulfilling  (o/')  Pentecost,  i.  e.  when  the 
appointed  and  therefore  necessary  interval  had  quite  elajised. 
The  corresponding  festival  in  Christian  calendars  is  Whitsun- 
day, which,  although  so  called  for  a  different  reason,  is  the 
fiftieth  day  after  Easter.  In  Luke  9,  51,  the  same  Greek 
phrase  is  applied  to  the  mere  approach,  and  not  the  actual 
arrival,  of  a  certain  time ;  but  there  the  time  itself  is  more 
indefinite,  being  not  the  day,  but  the  days,  of  his  assumption. 
The  plural  form  is  also  employed  here,  but  inaccurately,  by 
::he  Vulgate.  On  what  day  of  the  week  this  Pentecost  oc- 
curred has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  for  ages,  but  is  happily 
a  question  of  no  moment.  All  is  a  strong,  but  not  a  definite 
expression,  i.  e.  not  one  that  determines  what  precise  number, 
or  what  specific  class  of  persons,  were  assembled  upon  this 
occasion.  It  must  therefore  be  interpreted  by  the  foregoing 
narrative,  in  which  we  read  of  two  assemblages,  the  first  of 
eleven  (1,  4),  and  the  second  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  persons 
(1,  15.)  The  proximity  of  this  last,  and  the  strength  of  the 
exj^ression  all,  seem  to  forbid  its  restriction  to  the  twelve, 
but  not  its  extension  to  a  greater  number  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty.  Indeed,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  last 
was  a  fortuitous  assemblage,  representing  a  much  larger  body 
of  believers  (see  above,  on  1,  15),  it  seems  most  probable  that 
all  here  designates  that  body,  and  affirms  its  presence,  not 
in  all  its  individual  members,  nor  hi  just  the  same  who  were 
convened  before,  but  in  such  numbers  that  the  crowd  (oxA.09 
1,  15)  was  a  full  and  fiiir  representation  of  the  aggregate 
body.  The  two  phrases  ])reviously  used  to  signify  coincidence 
of  place  and  purpose,  are  here  combined,  in  order  to  exiiress 
more  fully  the  kindred  but  distinct  ideas  of  local  convention 
or  assemblage,  and  of  concert  and  intelligence  as  to  its  pur 
pose.  They  were  not  merely  together,  or  in  one  place,  as  they 
might  have  been  without  design,  but  they  were  there  mith 
one  accord  and  by  previous  agreement. 

2.  And  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  troui  heaven, 
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as  of  a  nishiiig  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house 
where  they  were  sitting. 

Tlie  effusion  of  the  S[)irit  was  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  sensible  signs  addressed  to  the  ears  and  eyes  of  those  as- 
sembled. The  tirst  impression  was  that  of  an  extraordinary 
noise,  pre])ariiig  them  for  the  still  more  extraordinary  sii^lit 
that  was  to  follow.  This  sound  came  suddenly^  and  could  not 
therefore  be  referred  to  any  natural  external  cause.  It  came 
from  heaven.,  which  may  refer  Ijoth  to  the  sensible  impression 
of  a  sound  descending  from  above,  and  to  its  real  supernatu- 
ral origin,  as  caused  by  God  hiinself.  The  natural  sound 
which  it  resembled  most  was  that  of  a  strong  wind ;  but  it  Avas 
something  more,  as  appears  from  the  comjjarative  expression 
as,  which  would  be  otherwise  sujjerfluous.  The  w^ord  trans- 
lated rushing  is  a  j^assive  participle,  meaning  home  or  carried., 
and  is  properly  descriptive  of  involuntary  motion  caused  by  a 
superior  power,  an  idea  not  suggested  by  the  active  partici- 
ples rushing^  driving,  or  the  like,  which  seem  to  make  the 
wind  itself  the  operative  agent.  The  other  epithet  in  Greek 
means  more  than  migJity.,  being  exjiressive  not  only  of  a 
quality  but  of  an  effect,  violent.,  destructive.  The  noun  itself, 
which  these  w^ords  qualify  is  not  the  ordinary  term  for  wmd, 
but  a  stronger  one  answering  to  blast  or  gust.  The  whole 
phrase  therefore  is  descriptive  of  a  ])ow  erful  tempestuous  com- 
motion of  the  air  by  some  extraordinary  cause.  (Vulg.  adve- 
nientis  spiritiis  vehe)7ientis.)  Such  a  phenomenon  was  spe- 
cially appropriate  in  this  case,  on  account  of  the  generally 
recognized  analogy  between  breath  or  wdnd  and  s})iritual  influ- 
ences, which  may  be  traced  in  various  languages,  for  instance 
in  our  ow^n.  The  point  of  resemblance  seems  to  be  an  in- 
visible cause  producing  visible  effects.  It  filled  all  the  house., 
i.  e.  the  sound,  not  the  wind,  which  is  only  mentioned  in  the 
way  of  comparison.  The  house  where  they  icere  sitting  was 
no  doubt  the  same  in  wdiich  they  wx're  accustomed  to  assem- 
ble (see  above,  on  1,  13.)  The  form  of  expression  is  far  more 
natural  in  reference  to  a  private  dwelling  or  a  hired  lodging, 
than  to  the  temple  or  any  of  its  appurtenances.  The  sup- 
posed difficulty  as  to  its  ca})acity  assumes  that  a  ])rivate  house 
could  not  be  a  large  one,  and  is  further  removed  by  the  obvious 
assum})tion  that,  although  the  connnotion  began  in  the  house, 
the  crowd  may  have  assembled  m  the  o^^en  air. 
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3.  And  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues, 
like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them. 

The  audible  sign  was  followed  by  one  addressed  to  the 
sense  of  sight.  Appeared  unto  theni^  or,  as  some  explain  the 
Greek  words,  were  seen  upon  theni^  i.  e.  by  others ;  but  the 
common  version  is  more  agreeable  both  to  the  context  and 
to  usage.  (See  Matt.  17^3.  Mark  9,4.  Luke  1,11.  22,43. 
24,34.  Acts  7,2.26.30.35.  9,17.  16,9.  26,16.)  The  form 
of  the  orighial  is  passive  and  means  strictly,  icere  seen  hy  them. 
Cloven  should  rather  be  distributed^  so  that  one  appeared  on 
each.  (Vulg.  linguae  dispertitae.)  The  common  version, 
which  implies  that  each  tongue  was  divided  into  two  or  more, 
as  represented  in  most  paintings  of  the  scene  before  us,  is  at 
variance  with  the  usage  of  the  Greek  verb  (Sia/xept^o/xemt), 
which  sometimes  denotes  moral  separation  or  estrangement 
(Luke  11,  17.  18.  12,  52.  53),  but  never  physical  division.  Its 
usual  sense  of  distribution  or  allotment  may  be  seen  by  a  com- 
parison of  Matt,  27,  35.  Mark  15,  24.  Luke  22,  17.  23,  34,  and 
V.  45  below.  Tongues  may  be  regarded  as  a  metaphorical 
description  of  the  natural  appearance  of  all  lire,  as  in  Isai. 
5,  24,  from  which  comes  the  classical  figure  of  a  lambent 
flame  ;  but  here  there  is  moreover  an  evident  allusion  to  a 
special  miraculous  resemblance,  prefiguring  the  extraordinary 
gift  that  was  to  follow.  Like  as  of  fire^  or  more  exactly,  as 
if  offire^  i.  e.  the  appearance  of  these  tongues  was  the  same 
as  if  they  had  been  really  composed  of  fire,  but  Avithout  for- 
bidding the  conclusion  that  they  were  so.  This  comparative 
expression,  like  the  one  in  the  preceding  verse,  leaves  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  material  fire  or  of  a  real  wind. 
A  similar  dubiety  exists  in  Luke's  account  of  the  bloody 
sweat  (Luke  22,  44),  and  of  the  visible  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  our  Saviour  at  his  baptism  (Luke  3,  22.)  Tiie 
very  frequency,  however,  of  this  form  of  speech  in  Luke's 
writings  makes  it  proper  not  to  press  it,  as  a  proof  that  the 
appearance  was  unreal.  It  sat  upon  each  of  theitt.  The  sm- 
gular  number  has  been  variously  explained,  as  referring  to 
^Sjnrit  in  the  next  verse,  or  to^Ve  in  this,  or  to  the  whole  ap- 
pearance {to  (fiaLvoiJi^vov)  viewed  as  one,  or  to  tlie  distribution 
previously  mentioned,  wliicli  implied  that  one  of  the  tongues 
sat  on  each.  As  this  last  is  the  ])reterable  construction,  it 
affords  an  additional  objection  to  the  vcsrsion  vloven  tongxi  s, 
which  leaves  the  singular  verb  {it  sat)  without  satislactory 
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solution.  JE<(ch  of  them.,  i.  e.  of  those  assembled  upon  this 
occasion.  Tliore  is  nothing  to  restrict  or  (|uulity  the  wide 
expression  used  in  v.  1,  or  to  limit  what  is  here  said  to  the 
twelve  apostles.  The  whole  assembly  was  collectively  a 
representation  of  the  body  of  believers,  now  about  to  be  re- 
organized upon  a  Christian  basis,  and  })erpetuated  as  the 
Christian  Church.  This  representative  character  accounts  for 
the  w^ant  of  })rccise  specitications  as  to  the  names  and  number 
of  those  present,  and  precludes  the  necessity  of  trying  to  sup- 
ply the  omission  either  by  reasoning  or  conjecture. 

4.  And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  utterance. 

The  sensible  signs  of  an  extraordinary  spiritual  influence 
are  followed  by  the  influence  itself,  and  this  again  by  a  sensi- 
ble efiect,  aflbrding  external  proof  of  its  reality.  The  repeated 
use  of  the  word  all  shows  that  this  efl*ect  was  not  confined  to 
the  Apostles.  No  one  could  have  been  disposed  to  doubt 
that  the  extraordinary  gift  extended  to  all  the  A2)ostles,  if 
vouchsafed  to  any ;  but  the  very  feeling  which  leads  us  to 
doubt  its  further  extension,  shows  the  necessity  of  saying  they 
were  all  filled  tvith  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  such  were  really  the 
case.  This  expression  is  a  favourite  one  with  Luke  (4,  8.  31. 
6,  3.  5.  7,  55.  9,  17.  11,  24.  13,  9.  52.  Luke  1,  15.  41.  67.  4,  1), 
and  denotes  afresh  illapse  and  extraordinary  influence  of  the 
divine  agent,  not  excluding  previous  conimunications,  but 
always  implying  the  reception  of  supernatural  gifts  or  powers. 
(Compare  Luke  24,  49.  Acts  1,  8.)  Here  the  precise  nature 
of  the  gift  is  particularly  stated ;  they  began  to  speak  tolth 
other  tongues.  Began  is  no  more  pleonastic  here  than  in  tlie 
first  sentence  of  the  book,  but  conveys,  as  it  does  there,  tlie 
twofold  idea,  that  what  is  here  recorded  happened  for  tlie 
first  time,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  repeated  or  continued. 
Other  tongues  can  only  mean  languages  ditterent  from  their 
own,  and  by  necessary  implication,  previously  unknown. 
(Vulg.  llng}(is  varlls.)  In  our  Saviour's  promise  of  this  gift 
before  his  Ascension  (Mark  16,  17),  he  uses  the  equivalent 
expression,  new  tongues,  i.  e.  new  to  them.  The  attempt 
to  make  these  phrases  mean  a  new  style  or  a  new  strain, 
or  new  forms  of  ex})ression,  is  not  only  unnatural  but  in- 
consistent with  the  Ibllowing  narrative,  where  every  tiling 
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implies  a  real  difference  of  language.  Some  have  imagined 
that  the  miracle  was  wrought  upon  the  ears  of  the  hearers 
each  of  whom  supposed  wluit  he  heard  to  be  uttered  in  liis 
mother  tongue.  But  this  is  a  gratuitous  and  forced  assunn> 
tion,  and  at  variance  with  the  fact  tliat  the  use  of  other 
tongues  appears  to  have  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  foreiori 
witnesses,  whose  hearing  is  supposed  to  have  been  thus  af- 
fected. The  design  of  this  gift  was  not  merely  to  facilitate 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  It  is  nowhere  historically  men- 
tioned as  contributing  to  that  result.  Its  necessity  for  that 
end  Avas  in  a  great  measure  superseded,  at  least  within  the 
Roman  Empire,  by  the  general  use  of  the  Greek  language. 
That  it  was  not  a  permanent  and  universal  knowledge  of  all 
the  tongues  spoken  in  the  countries  visited  by  the  Apostles, 
is  inferred  by  some  from  14,  11,  where  the  use  of  the  vernacu- 
lar language  seems  to  be  mentioned,  as  an  explanation  of  the 
tardiness  with  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  rejected  the  idola- 
trous honours  of  the  heathen  Lycaonians.  While  the  gift  of 
tongues  may,  in  particular  emergencies,  have  answered  this 
important  purpose,  it  had  other  uses,  even  regarded  as  a 
transient  or  momentary  inspiration.  It  served,  like  any  other 
miracle,  but  Avith  a  special  propriety  and  force,  to  prove  tlie 
reality  of  an  extraordinary  spiritual  influence,  AA^iich  might 
otherAA  ise  have  been  denied  or  doubted.  And  it  served,  as 
a  symbol,  to  prefigure  the  Avocation  of  the  Gentiles,  Avhose 
excision  from  the  church  or  chosen  peoi)le  had  been  typified 
of  old  by  a  corresponding  prodigy,  the  miraculous  confusion 
of  tongues  at  Babel.  As  the  moral  unity  of  mankind  had 
been  then  lost,  it  Av^as  noAV  to  be  restored,  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  to  all  nations.  To  this  historical  connection 
betAveen  diversities  of  language  and  the  spiritual  condition  of 
the  Avorld,  there  seems  to  be  allusion  in  the  frequent  use  of 
the  word  tongues  in  prophecy  to  designate  iKitio/is.  (See 
Isaiah  66,  18.  Dan.  3,  4.  7.  Rev.  5,  9.  7,9.  10,11.  11,0.  1:^7. 
14,  6.  17,  15.)  While  the  practical  design  of  this  gift,  as  an 
aid  in  preaching,  would  confine  it  to  one  sex  and  a  small  class 
of  V)elievers,  its  demonstrative  and  symbolical  design  made  it 
equally  appropriate  to  others.  Its  original  exercise  a\  as  not 
ui  mere  talk,  the  generic  Greek  term  (AaAeu)  being  <iunlilied 
by  one  {aTTo^^"^ iyy ecrBac)  Avliich  primarily  means  to  sp<ak  i»it, 
clearly  or  aloud,  and  secondarily,  to  utter  sonu'thing  weiglilv 
or  authoritative,  in  Avhich  sense  it  is  the  root  of  the  word 
apophthegm.    (Compare  v.  14,  4,  18,  20,  25.)    Even  thi^s  ulLer- 
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ance,  however,  was  not  left  to  their  own  choice  or  discretion, 
but  directed  by  the  same  divine  influence  which  enabled  them 
to  speak  at  all.  They  si)oke  as  the  Sjilrlt  gace  thern  utterance. 
literally,  to  utter  (Vulg.  dabat  eloqul)^  i.  e.  gave  the  capacity 
and  riglit  to  do  so.  Cranmer  and  the  Geneva  Bible  mark 
the  identity  of  the  divine  agent  by  rend&ring,  the  same  Sinrit. 

5-  And  there  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews,  de- 
vout men,  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven. 

Publicity  was  necessary  to  the  effect  of  this  great  miracle, 
both  as  a  symbol  and  a  proot  of  special  divine  agency ;  and 
witnesses  accordingly  had  been  provided.  The  word  trans- 
lated dwelling  does  not  of  itself  denote  either  permanent  or 
temporary  residence,  but  rather  the  act  of  settling  or  begin- 
ning to  reside,  as  in  Matt.  2,23.  4,13.  12,45.  Luke  11,26. 
Acts  V,  2.  4,  whether  the  subsequent  abode  be  temporary,  as 
in  Heb.  11,9,  or  permanent,  as  in  Acts  9,  32.  17,  26,  and  often 
in  the  book  of  Revelation,  where  it  is  a  favourite  expression 
for  the  general  idea  of  inhabitation.  There  is  nothing  there- 
fore to  confine  the  Word  here  to  Jews  who  had  come  to  end 
their  lives  in  Jerusalem,  as  they  have  done  in  all  ages,  or  to 
such  as  had  come  merely  to  attend  the  feast.  The  special 
reference,  if  any,  would  be  naturally  to  the  latter.  All  that 
is  expressly  said,  however,  is  that  fhere  were  then  present 
at  Jerusalem,  either  as  visitors  or  constant  residents,  repre- 
sentatives of  every  nation  under  heaven.  This  is  a  natural 
hyperbole  belonging,  not  to  artificial  rhetoric,  but  to  the 
dialect  of  common  life.  It  loses  somethhig  of  its  strength 
when  compared  with  the  statements  of  Philo  and  Josephus, 
that  there  were  Jews  then  settled  in  every  country  upon 
earth.  There  is  also  an  allusion  to  the  language  of  Gen.  11, 
4,  confirming  the  assumed  relation  of  the  gift  of  tongues  to 
the  confusion  there  recoi'ded.  These  representatives  of  all 
nations  were  themselves,  as  might  have  been  expected,  Jews, 
and  ot  the  serious  or  devout  class,  such  as  were  believers  in 
the  pro])hecies  and  looking  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.  (Com- 
pare Luke  2,  25.  38.)  The  Greek  ej)ithet  (eiUa^eZs)  originally 
signifies  cautious,  timid,  but  in  Hellenistic  usage  is  a])})lied  to 
the  fear  of  God.  The  Geneva  l^ible  has  expressly,  Jews  that 
feared  God  ;  Wiclif,  after  the  Vulgate,  re^//7/«9'/.'*^?i6'^?.  Some 
have  supposed  it,  like  the  similar  ])hrase,  fearing  God,  to  be 
descriptive  of  proselytes  from  heathenism  (10,  2.  22.  13,  16. 
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26) ;  but  its  application  to  Simeon,  if  rot  to  Ananias  (22,  12), 
shows  it  to  be  properly  expressive  of  a  certain  tyj»e  of  Jewisli 
piety.  (See  below,  on  8,  2.)  Its  introduction  liere  is  not  un- 
meaning, as  it  shows  that  the  eifusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  \v;is 
attested  by  the  most  competent  and  tr\ist worthy  witnesses, 
Jews  of  the  most  serious  and  perhaps  most  bigoted  chai-acter, 
who  at  the  same  time  represented  every  nation  mider  heaven. 
It  is  an  admissible,  though  not  a  necessary  su|»i)osition,  that 
this  concourse  at  Jerusalem  had  some  connection  with  the 
general  expectation  of  a  great  deliverer,  which  prevailed  at 
this  time,  not  in  Israel  only  (Luke  2,  25.  26.  38.  3,  15.  19,  11. 
John  1,  20.  21),  but  among  the  Gentiles,  as  attested  by  Sue- 
tonius and  Tacitus. 

6.  Now  when  this  was  noised  abroad,  the  multitude 
came  together,  and  were  confomided,  because  that 
every  man  heard  them  speak  in  his  own  Language. 

The  first  clause  is  more  literally  rendered  in  the  margin 
of  the  English  Bible,  when  this  voice  was  made.  The  exact 
form  of  the  original  is,  this  voice  having  happened^  or  come 
into  existence,  i.  e.  become  audible.  The  common  version 
seems  to  take  voice  in  the  sense  of  rmnoiir  or  report  ;  but 
there  is  no  such  usage  either  in  classical  or  hellenistic  Greek. 
Some  identify  it  with  the  noise  of  v.  2,  and  voice  is  certain- 
ly applied  elsewhere  to  inarticulate  sounds,  as  that  of  the 
wind  (John  3,  8),  of  a  trumpet  (Matt.  24,  31),  of  thunder 
(Rev.  6,  1),  wings  and  chariots  (Rev.  9,  9),  waters  (Rev.  14, 
2),  etc.  But  as  it  properly  denotes  the  human  voice,  it 
seems  best  here  to  understand  it  of  the  voice  of  the  disciples 
speaking  in  other  tongues.  The  singular  number  {voice  for 
voices)  is  collective,  and  as  natural  in  this  case  as  in  4,  24,  and 
in  the  phrases,  voice  of  many  angels,  voice  of  hcnpei's  and 
musicians  (Rev.  5,  11.  18,  22.)  The  voice  of  the  discipk-s 
would  at  first  attract  the  notice  of  those  near  at  hand,  ;md 
then,  by  an  influence  of  which  we  have  continual  exaini»I('s, 
gather  a  still  larger  audience.  The  multitude  is  neither  the 
multitude  accustomed  to  assemble  at  the  temple,  from  which 
some  have  drawn  an  inference  as  to  the  scene  of  these  events ; 
nor  the  multitude  ready  to  assemble  upon  such  occasions,  or 
what  we  call  'the  mob'  ;  but  the  large  body  of  foreign  Jews 
described  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  providentially  j)r()vided 
as  witnesses  of  this  great  miracle.     Having  said  that  there 
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were  such  men  in  the  city,  the  historian  now  says  that  the 
whole  mass  of  tliem  (to  ttAt^-'^os)  came  together,  wlien  tliese 
strange  sounds  became  audible,  lie  then  describes  the  eft'ect 
produced  upon  them  by  this  singular  i)henomenon.  Co?i- 
foxinded  means  (dy\%\\\^\Y  poured  tog tthe)\  and  describes  the 
mixture  of  liquids,  but  is  secondarily  applied  to  any  confused 
mixture,  as  of  people  in  a  tumult  (19,32.  21,31),  or  of 
thoughts  in  the  mind,  as  in  9,  22  and  here.  The  Greek  verb 
is  peculiar  to  this  book  of  the  New  Testament.  The  margin 
of  our  Bible  has  troubled  in  mind ;  the  older  English  ver- 
sions read  astonied^  astonied  in  thought^  or  astonied  in  mind. 
The  cause  of  their  confusion  or  perplexity  is  expressly  stated. 
The  form  of  the  last  clause  in  the  original  is,  because  tluiy 
heard^  each  one  in  his  oimi  dialect^  them  speaking.  Dialect., 
a  kindred  form  to  dialogue.,  originally  means  discourse  or  con- 
versation ;  then  mode  of  speech,  style,  or  diction  ;  then  di- 
versity of  language,  whether  national  or  provincial.  Omi  is 
emphatic ;  not  merely  in  a  language  which  he  understood, 
but  in  his  own  particular,  peculiar  tongue.  What  could  this 
possibly  mean,  if  the  other  tongues  were  merely  higher  strains 
or  singularities  of  diction  ?  Some  have  strangely  under- 
stood this  clause  to  mean,  that  each  of  those  who  came  to- 
gether heard  all  the  discij^jles  speaking  in  liis  own  tongue  ; 
and  on  this  interpretation  rests  the  notion  that  the  miracle 
was  not  wrought  on  the  tongues  of  the  disciples,  but  the  ears 
of  those  who  heard  them.  This  is  certainly  not  the  sense 
suggested  by  the  words  to  an  unbiassed  reader.  They  evi- 
dently mean  no  more  than  that  each  of  the  witnesses  heard 
his  own  language  spoken,  whether  by  one  or  more.  Another 
objection  to  this  view  of  the  passage,  as  already  stated,  is, 
that  the  fact  of  their  sj)eaking  in  other  tongues  is  distinctly 
mentioned,  as  something  previous  to,  and  therefore  indepen- 
dent of,  the  concourse  and  confusion  here  recorded. 

7.  And  they  were  all  amazed  and  marvelled,  saying 
one  to  another,  Behold,  are  not  all  these  which  speak 
Galileans  ? 

Amazed  and  marvelled  are  not  descriptive  of  something 
subsequent  to  the  confusion  mentioned  in  v.  6,  but  either 
mere  specifications  of  the  term  there  used,  or  expressive  of 
thfr'  inward  state  by  which  the  outward  confusion  was  pro- 
duced.    The  verbs  themselves  are  not  synonymous  in  Greek, 
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but  generic  and  specific  forms  of  the  same  idea.  The  first 
(i^io-ravTo)  means  properly  to  be  out  of  one's  normal  condi- 
tion, and  when  ai)plied  to  the  intellect,  to  be  beside  one's 
self,  with  any  stroma:  emotion.  It  is  the  root  of  our  word 
ecstasy^  api)lied  in  English  usage  to  extreme  degrees  of  joy, 
whereas  the  Greek  noun  is  appropriated,  in  the  same  way,  to 
extreme  degrees  of  wonder.  As  if  he  had  said,  they  wei-e 
beside  themselves  with  wonder.  This  specific  application  of 
the  term  is  then  directly  given  by  the  second  verb,  tln'i/  m<ir- 
velled.  Their  wonder  was  expressed  in  mutual  ejaculations  ; 
not  that  eacli  of  them  uttered  these  precise  words,  but  that 
this  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  they  said  to  one  an- 
other. (See  below,  on  4, 16.  24.)  Their  surprise  is  furthermore 
denoted  by  the  particle  behold.  (See  above,  on  1,  10.)  Tlie 
particular  description  of  the  twelve  as  Galileans  has  been  va- 
riously explained.  Some  take  it  as  synonpnous  with  Cliris- 
tiaris^  which  is  both  irrelevant  and  contrary  to  usage  ;  irrele- 
vant, because  it  mattered  not  of  what  religion  the  men  were, 
to  whom  this  power  was  imparted  ;  it  was  no  more  wonderful 
m  Christians  than  it  would  have  been  in  Jews  or  Gentiles : 
contrary  to  usage,  because  Galilean  had  not  yet  become  the 
designation  of  a  sect  or  a  religion.  (See  above,  on  1,  11.) 
Others  suppose  the  speakers  to  have  reference  to  the  igno- 
rance and  barbarism  of  the  Galileans,  and  the  consequent 
contempt  with  which  tliey  were  regarded,  even  by  the  other 
Jews.  (See  John  1,  46.  7,  52.)  Their  very  dialect  seems  to 
have  been  difi:erent  from  that  of  the  Jews  properly  so  called 
(Matt.  26,  73.  Mark  14,  70) ;  but  this  was  a  difi'erence  too 
slight  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  foreigners,  and  one 
which  could  not  have  increased  their  won<ler  at  the  gill  of 
tongues.  So  far  as  education  and  learning  were  concerned, 
the^Galileans  were  no  doubt  inferior  to  the  other  Jews,  and 
this  might  seem  to  make  the  wonder  greater,  that  they  should 
now  be  heard  speaking  in  tongues  whicli  they  had  never 
learned.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Galileans  were  esjje- 
cially  accustomed  to  free  intercourse  with  foreigners  ;  ])artly 
because  their  country  was  a  thoroughtare  between  Judi'a  and 
the  countiies  to  tlie  north  and  east  ;  i)artly  because  CJalilee 
itself  had  a  mixed  population,  especially  that  part  of  it  calh'd 
(it  may  be  for  that  very  i-eason)  G(dllee  of  th<'  Grutdcs  (Isai. 
9,  1.  Matt.  4,  15.)  In  this  point  of  view,  it  would  he  rather 
less  than  more  strange  that  tliey  should  si)eak  foreign  tongues. 
The  true  solution  seems  to  be,  that  Galileans  here   means 
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Jews  or  inha1)itants  of  Palestine,  the  local  desio^nation  beinj* 
substituted  for  the  s^eneral  one,  simply  because  it  hap})ened 
to  apply ;  just  as  Frenchmen  miiiht  express  their  surj)rise  at 
the  correctness  with  which  French  was  spoken  by  a  Scotch- 
man or  an  Irishman,  althouirh  his  native  tongue  be  neither 
Scotch  nor  Irish,  but  P]nglish.  The  strangers  might  have 
said.  Are  not  these  which  speak  all  Jews  or  natives  of  Pales- 
tine ?  But  as  tiiey  saw  them  to  be  chiefly  from  one  district, 
they  naturally  nse  the  local  or  provincial  name.  Some  have 
inferred  from  this  expression,  that  all  the  followers  of  Christ 
were  (Talileans  ;  others,  that  only  the  Apostles  are  .referred 
to.  But  the  language  is  sufliciently  explained  by  the  large 
proportion  of  disciples  from  that  province,  and  by  the  promi- 
nence of  the  A])ostles.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  the 
words  are  not  affirmative  but  interrogative,  and  uttered  not 
by  those  who  knew  the  fact,  but  by  a  crowd  of  strangers, 
judging  merely  from  appearances,  and  speaking  from  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment. 

8.  And  how  hear  we  every  man  in  our  own  tongue 
wherein  we  were  born  ? 

The  logical  connection  is  more  clearly  indicated  in  the 
Geneva  version,  how  then  ?  i.  e.  if  they  are  all  Galileans,  how 
is  it  that  they  si)eak  our  languages  ?  The  question  is  only  :m 
additional  expression  of  surprise,  an  indirect  assertion  that 
the  tact  is  unaccountable.  The  construction  seems  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  insertion  of  every  man  or  each  one  /  but  with- 
out it,  they  might  seem  to  have  spoken  all  one  language,  and 
the  writer  seems  resolved  that  the  reader  shall  remember  the 
diversity  of  dialect  among  these  strangers.  In  order  likewise 
to  preclude  all  doul)t  as  to  the  other  tongues  of  v.  4,  he  not 
only  here  rei)eats  the  strong  expression  oxen  tongue  from  v. 
6,  but  adds  the  still  sti'onger  one,  in  lohich  we  were  born, 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  connnon  phrase,  onr  mother 
tongue  or  native  language.  This  strange  accumulation  of 
terms  necessarily  denoting  literal  diversity  of  language,  is  not 
only  unaccountable  but  perfectly  mnneaning,  if  (as  some 
allege)  the  wonder  consisted  merely  in  the  use  of  unusual  ex 
pressions  or  a  style  of  extraordinary  elevation.  How  could 
either  of  these  modes  of  speech  be  called  by  any  hearer  his 
own  dialect  in  which  he  was  born  ?  If  the  terms  used  in  this 
narrative  do  not  express  diversity  of  language,  in  the  obvious 
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and  proper  sense,  it  is  impossible  for  that  idea  to  he  clothed 
in  words  at  all.  Some  complete  the  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence by  supplying  (as  the  object  of  the  verb  tee  hear)  them 
sjjealdng  ;  but  the  true  completion  of  the  syntax  is  contained 
hi  V.  11  below,  where  the  same  verb  (dKoi'o/xei/)  is  repeated  and 
the  sentence  closed,  after  the  long  parentliesis  in  vs.  9,  10. 

9.  Partliians  and  Medes  and  Elaniites,  and  the 
dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea  and  Cappado- 
cia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia ; 

The  sentence  is  continued  from  the  foregoing  verse.  The 
long  list  of  names  which  follows  is  a  si)ecification  of  the  pro- 
noun we  in  V.  8.  '  We  who  are  Parthians,  etc'  As  we  have 
here  recorded,  not  the  very  words  of  any  individual  speaker, 
but  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  all  said,  we  may  suppose 
each  man  to  have  mentioned  his  own  country,  or  one  man  to 
haA^e  mentioned  several,  without  detracting  in  tlie  least  from 
the  fideHty  and  fulness  of  the  record.  Tlie  names  are  neither 
chosen  nor  arranged  at  random,  but  follow  each  other  in  a 
certain  geograpliical  order,  beginning  at  the  north-east,  and 
then  proceeding  to  the  west  and  south.  The  h'rst  three  de- 
note races  adjacent  to  the  Casjnan  Sea,  and  all  belonging  to 
the  ancient  Persian  empire.  During  tlie  interval  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  that  empire  had  been  par- 
tially resuscitated  by  the  Partliians,  who  liecame  a  formidable 
hinderance  to  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Asia.  From 
these  north-eastern  tracts  he  passes  to  Mesopotamia,  so  called 
from  its  position  between  the  two  great  rivei-s,  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  There  is  here  an  apparently  unnecessary  change 
in  the  construction  of  the  sentence.  Instead  of  jiroceeding 
simply  to  enumerate  the  races  or  inhabitants  of  countries,  lie 
enumerates  the  countries  themselves,  pretixing  the  participle 
chnelling  or  inhaMting^  until  the  end  of  the  next  vei'se,  when 
the  original  construction  is  resumed.  The  only  reason  that 
can  be  "suggested,  even  by  conjecture,  for  this  change  of  foi-m, 
is  that  tlieie  was  probably  no  gentile  noun  in  use  derived 
from  Mesopotcmiia  (and  answering  to  Mesopotinnhoix)^  ami 
that  having  been  obliged  to  use  a  circumlocution  with  i-esjieet 
to  that  name,  Luke  conthiued  it  through  this  verse  an<l  the 
next.  From  Mesopotamia  he  passes  over  to  the  i)eninsnla  ot 
Asia  Minor,  and  as  Judea  lay  between,  he  introduces  it, 
although   not   properly  belonging  to  a  catalogue  of  foreign 
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countries  represented  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  then  equivalent  to 
saying,  '  AVe,  as  well  as  those  inhabiting  Judea.'  Some  ac- 
count for  its  inseition  from  the  fact  ah-eady  mentioned,  that 
the  dialect  of  Galilee  was  different  from  that  of  Judea  proper, 
and  that  Jews  (in  the  lo(;al  sense)  might  therefore  join  in  the 
expression  of  surprise  at  hearing  a  Galilean  speaking  their 
own  language.  But  this  was  nothing  new  to  them,  unless  we 
arbitrarily  assume  that  their  provincialisms  were  miraculously 
rectilied.  Another  explanation  is  that  Luke,  writing  proba- 
bly at  Rome,  surveys  the  countries  rather  from  that  point  of 
view  than  from  Jerusalem.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no 
ground  for  a  change  of  text,  by  omitting  Judea  altogether, 
or  by  changing  it  to  ^Syria^  Armfjiia^  Bltliynia^  Lydia^ 
India.,  or  Idimiea^  all  of  which  have  been  suggested.  Of 
Asia  Minor  five  provinces  are  named,  viz.  Ponhis  on  the 
north  coast,  Pamj^hyUa  on  the  south  coast,  Cappadocia  and 
Phrygia  in  the  interior,  and  on  the  west  coast  Asia,  in  its 
oldest  and  most  restricted  sense.  Modern  geography  applies 
this  name  to  one  of  the  great  primary  divisions  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere  or  old  Avorld,  and,  with  the  qualifying  adjunct 
3Ihioi\  to  the  peninsula  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Ar- 
chii)elago.  But  neither  of  tliese  is  its  original  and  proi>er 
application,  which  was  restricted  to  the  provinces  along  the 
western  coast  of  that  j^eninsula.  According  to  Pliny,  it  in- 
cluded Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  and  nearly  or  exactly  coin- 
cided with  the  JEolis  and  Ionia  of  still  older  geographers. 
Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  its  precise  extent,  there 
can  be  none  as  to  its  relative  position,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Egean  Sea  and  oj^posite  to  Greece.  In  this  ancient  and  re- 
stricted sense,  Asia  is  used  throughout  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, the  alleged  exceptions  being  more  than  doubtful.  (See 
below,  on  19^  26.  27.  21,  27.  24,  Ts.  27,  2.)  In  later  times  it 
was  extended  to  the  whole  peninsula,  and  finally  attained  its 
present  latitude  of  meaning,  as  a  correlative  of  Europe,  Africa, 
and  America. 

10.  Phrygia  and  Paniphylia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the 
parts  of  Libya  about  Cyreiie,  and  strangers  of  Koine, 
Jews  and  Proselytes  ; 

From  the  central  and  southern  jn-ovinces  of  ^isia  ]\[inor, 
he  crosses  the  Mediterranean  to  Africa,  in  which  he  singles 
out  two  well-known  and  adjacent  countries  on  the  northerD 
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coast.  Libya.,  lying  west  of  Egypt,  was  divided  by  the  old 
g-eograpliers  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  Avas  caUcd  Llbi/a, 
Pentapolis  or  JPentapoUtiUM.,  from  its  five  noted  cities.  One 
of  these  was  Gyrene.,  a  Greek  coh)ny  and  seaj)ort,  from  which 
the  whole  region  Avas  sometimes  called  Libya  Cyreniara. 
(See  below,  on  6,  9.  11,  20.  13,  1.)  The  periphrastic  descrip- 
tion, Libya  about  (or  towards)  Cyreue.,  is  very  similar  in  form 
to  those  which  Dio  Cassius  and  Jo^ephus  apply  to  the  same 
country.  From  Libya  Luke  proceeds  to  Italy,  as  here  re])re- 
senting  the  whole  west.  At  this  pohit  the  series  of  accusa- 
tives governed  by  the  participle  in  v.  8  is  concluded,  and  the 
original  construction  reappears.  The  irregularity  of  form  is 
greater  in  English  than  in  Greek,  because  the  translators 
have  gratuitously  changed  the  participle  {inhabitiiaj)  into  a 
noun  and  preposition  {dwellers  in)^  Avhich  last  they  ha\e 
omitted  before  some  names  and  inserted  before  otheis, 
whereas  the  form  of  the  original  has  no  such  inequality. 
Strangers  of  Home  does  not  mean,  as  some  have  imagined, 
strangers  at  Hotne^  which  would  be  wholly  out  of  place,  as 
well  as  contrary  to  usage,  but  strangers  from  Home.,  Roman 
strangers,  at  Jerusalem.  Here  again  the  Greek  word  is  a 
participle  and  means  sojourning,  temporarily  residing.  The 
distinctive  meaning  of  the  Greek  verb  may  be  traced  in  its 
derivative  epidemic,  applied  in  medicine  to  the  temporary 
prevalence  of  diseases,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are 
endemic  or  at  home,  i.  e.  permanently  established  in  i)articu- 
lar  localities.  By  Jews  we  are  here  to  understand  tiR)se  born 
such,  natural  descendants  of  Abraham  and  Israel,  as  opjiosed 
to  converts  from  the  heathen,  called  7r,>o(7ryA.x;Tot,  adrettae.,  or 
7ieio  comers.  Wiclif  uses  the  word  comelings  to  translate 
eTTtST^/xowres,  though  in  etymology  it  seems  to  coincide  exactly 
with  TTpoo-yjkvTOi,  The  latter  is  rendered  by  Tyndale  concerts^ 
and  paraphrased  in  the  Geneva  Bible,  those  that  were  con- 
verted to  the  Jewish  religion.  The  cond)ination  of  the  two 
words  here  includes  all  sorts  of  Jews  there  rei>resented.  The 
position  of  the  words  is  somewhat  strange  and  has  been  vari- 
ously explained.  Some  supi)ose  that  they  were  meant  to 
apply  only  to  the  Komans  ;  but  for  tliis  no  reason  can  be 
given.  Others  regard  them  as  qualifying  tlie  whole  cata- 
logue ;  but  this  is  not  comi)leted  till  the  next  verse.  On  the 
whole,  perhaps,  the  best  solution  is,  that  the  (luaiifying  phrase, 
though  really  applicable  to  the  whole,  is  intro(luced  Just  here 
because  it  here  occurred  to  the  writer.     As  if  he  had  said, 
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'  Sojourners  of  llomo,  including,  as  in  all  the  other  cases  1 
have  named,  both  native  Jews  and  Gentile  converts.' 

1 1 .  Cretes  and  Arabians  ;  we  do  hear  them  speak 
in  our  tongues  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 

The  names  here  added  do  not  violate  the  order  previously 
followed,  hut  complete  the  circle,  as  it  were,  by  passing  from 
the  extreme  west  (Italy)  to  the  extreme  south  (Arabia),  be- 
tween Avhich  two  extremes  the  important  island  Crete  (now 
Candia)  lies  in  a  direct  line.  This  conclusion  of  the  catalogue 
is  followed  by  that  of  the  whole  sentence  begun  in  v.  8,  the 
connection  being  made  clear  by  the  repetition  of  the  leading 
verb  {(ce  hear),  of  which  the  proper  names  preceding  consti- 
tute the  complex  svdvject.  Our  tongues  corresponds  to  otcn 
tongue  ((-4r.  oicn  dialect)  in  v.  8.  Wonderful  ivorks  is  a  cor- 
rect i)araphrase,  but  not  an  exact  version,  of  the  Greek  word 
(/xeyttAeia),  which  corresponds  more  nearly  to  rnagmjiceht,  as 
an  expression  of  the  highest  admiration.  (Yulg.  rnagnalia.) 
As  the  noun  is  not  expressed,  and  as  Xenoplion  repeatedly 
ai)plies  the  adjective  to  words  or  sayings,  it  might  here  be 
understood  as  meaning  that  they  heard  the  discii)les  speaking 
the  iconderfid  words  of  God,  i.  e.  words  relating  to  him  and 
inspired  by  him.  But  the  reference  to  works  or  acts  is  fa- 
voured by  the  use  of  the  Greek  word,  in  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion of  Ps.  71,  19,  to  translate  a  Hebrew  one  (nibna),  derived 
from  a  corresponding  root  and  constantly  applied  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  divine  attributes  and  acts.  (See  Job  5,  9. 
9,  10.  37,  5.)  Still  more  decisive  is  the  analogy  of  Luke  1, 
49,  the  only  other  instance  of  its  use  in  the  New  Testament, 
where  it  is  joined  directly  with  the  verb  to  do.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  text  or  context  to  determine  what  specific  acts 
are  here  referred  to  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  athrmed  that  the 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  upon  this  occasion  was  at  least  included. 
Some  who  deny  thegitt  of  tongues,  in  the  sense  of  a  plurality 
of  languages,  make  this  the  emphatic  word  of  the  whole  sen- 
tence, and  suppose  the  wonder  to  consist  in  the  greatness  of 
the  mattei',  and  not  in  the  mode  of  the  expression.  It  was 
the  glorious  works  of  God,  as  uttered  by  the  disciples  under 
a  special  divine  inHuence,  that  tilled  these  Jews  with  Avonder. 
But  even  granting  this  to  be  an  adequate  occasion  of  the  feel- 
ing here  expressed,  how  coukl  it  have  been  clothed  in  Avords 
by  saying  that  (\'ich  of  the  spectators  heard  them  speak  his 
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language,  his  own  dialect,  his  mother  tongue  ?  If  tliese 
phrases,  and  the  other  tongues  of  v.  4,  may  be  made  to  mean 
an  elevated  spiritual  strain  or  style,  the  fruit  of  strong  ex- 
citement, or  even  of  a  real  inspiration,  but  without  effect 
upon  the  dialect,  then  all  interpretation  is  uncertain,  and  the 
most  important  end  of  language  nuUilied. 

12.  And  they  were  all  amazed,  and  were  in  doiiljt, 
saying  one  to  another,  What  ineaneth  this  ? 

This  may  be  taken  either  as  an  emphatic  repetition  of 
what  had  been  already  said,  or  as  a  direct  continuation  of  the 
narrative.  In  the  latter  case,  the  meaning  is,  that  their  mu- 
tual interrogations  led  to  no  satisiactory  result,  for  they  were 
still  astonished  and  perplexed.  In  addition  to  the  verb  ex- 
plained above  (on  v.  7)  and  here  repeated,  Luke  employs 
another  very  strong  expression  to  describe  the  extent  of  their 
confusion.  From  a  Greek  noun  meaning  passage  (Tropos) 
comes  the  adjective  impassahle  (aTropos:),  or  when  applied  to 
persons,  having  no  passage,  outlet,  or  way  of  escape.  From 
this  again  is  formed  the  verb  (aTropeo))  to  be  shut  up  or  at  a 
loss,  and  its  emphatic  compound  (StaTropew)  to  be  utterly  or 
wholly  at  a  loss,  which  is  the  word  here  used.  This  continued 
uncertainty  betrayed  itself  in  further  questionings,  of  wliich 
an  example  is  here  given  in  a  very  idiomatic  form.  What 
meaneth  this  is  no  doubt  the  correct  sense,  but  the  form  of 
the  original  is,  what  will  (or  v^ould)  this  be  f  Examples  of 
the  same  mode  of  expression  have  been  quoted  from  Herodo- 
tus, Anacreon,  and  other  classics.  The  nearest  api)roach  to 
the  original  in  any  English  version  is  by  Wiclif,  -what  icole 
(will)  this  thing  be  f  Weaker  and  less  exact  is  the  Geneva 
version,  what  niay  this  thing  be  f  From  this  extended  and 
minute  description,  it  is  clear  that  the  historian  considered  it 
important  for  his  purpose,  that  the  reader  should  be  strongly 
impressed  with  the  helpless  confusion  and  extreme  astouisli- 
ment  of  these  beholders. 

13.  Others  mocking  said,  These  men  are  full  of  new 

wine. 

Thus  far  the  language  and  the  conduct  of  the  witnesses 
have  been  described  as  altogether  serious  and  earnest,  ^ow 
another  and  a  very  different  tone  is  audible.     The  apparent 
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lar  mention  of  this  gesture  is  a  favourite  idiom  of  Luke's. 
(See  below,  5,  20.  if,  Ki.  17,22.  25,  18.  27,  21,  and  compare 
Lulve  IS,  11.  40.)  With  the  elecoi  naturally,  though  not  ne- 
cessarily, implies,  that  the  eleven  stood  up  with  him.  It  may 
indeed  mean  only  that  they  kept  together  as  one  body  ;  but 
in  either  ease,  the  idea  of  unity  and  concert  is  essential.  They 
not  only  were,  but  were  seen  to  be,  governed  by  one  purpose, 
acting  under  one  connnission.  It  was  important  that  Peter 
Klu)uld  be  recognized  as  not  speakhig  in  his  own  name,  but  as 
representing  the  whole  body,  which  was  itself  the  representii- 
tive  of  Christ,  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  his 
church  or  kingdom.  That  what  follows  was  a  speech  or  ser- 
mon, not  a  private  and  informal  talk  to  a  few  chance  hearers, 
is  implied,  not  only  in  the  act  of  rising,  but  in  that  of  lifting 
up  his  voice,  or  speaking  so  as  to  be  heard  by  a  great  num- 
ber. There  is  no  need  of  diluting  the  full  import  of  the 
])hrase,  so  as  to  mean  merely,  he  began  to  speak,  ^aid  is  a 
very  feeble  version  of  the  Greek  verb,  which  is  the  same  with 
that  employed  at  the  end  of  v.  4,  and  there  explahied  to  sig- 
nify the  solenm  and  authoritative  utterance  of  something 
weiglity  and  important  in  itself.  3Ien  of  Judea  is  a  similar 
expression  to  3Ien  of  Galilee  in  1,  11,  and  strictly  means  3It7i 
Jews  or  Jeicish  Men.  It  has  here  a  local  rather  than  a  reli- 
gious sense,  and  is  correctly  rendered  in  the  common  version. 
It  is  nearly  equivalent  to  native  Jews  or  Hebrews.  That  the 
foreign  Jews,  however,  were  included  in  the  object  of  address, 
is  intinuited  by  the  wider  phrase,  and  all  inhabiting  Jerusa- 
lem^ wliich  does  not  mean  the  foreign  Jews  exitressly  or  dis- 
tinctively, but  comi)rehends  them  with  the  natives  under  one 
generic  formula.  That  the  Greek  verb  does  not  of  itself 
mean  eitlier  i)ermanent  or  temporary  residence,  see  above,  on 
V.  5.  Jic  this  k/ioioi  unto  you  is  equivalent,  in  nu)dern  phrase, 
to  saying,  I  have  sometliing  to  connnunicate  or  make  known, 
with  an  inq)lication  that  it'is  not  without  hiterest  and  impor- 
tance to  the  hearers.  The  formula  is  found  in  this  book  only. 
(See  below,  4,  10.  13,38.  28,28.)  The  remahnng  introduc- 
tory i)hrase,  hearken  to  my  words^  besi)eaks  attention  to  what 
follows,  with  a  sliglit  suggestion  that  it  may  prove  to  be 
sometliing  not  only  uiu'xpected  but  unwelcome.  Analogous, 
in  this  jM.iiit,  are  the  words  whicli  Shakspeare  puts  into  the 
nu)Uth  of  Urutus,  when  about  to  justify  the  death  of  Cesar. 
^' Hear  me  for  my  cause,  and  be  silent*  that  you  may  hear." 
The  word  translated  hearken  (Vulg.  auribus  percipite)   is  a 
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later  Greek  verb,  unknown  to  the  classics,  and  apparently 
formed  in  imitation  of  a  Hebrew  verb  common  in  the  Psalms, 
and  usually  rendered  in  our  Bible,  give  ear.  Both  verbs  are 
derived  from  the  noun  ear.,  which  is  probably  the  case  like- 
wise wdth  the  English  hear.  This  introduction,  though  un- 
studied and  entirely  natural,  is  not  without  rhetorical  merit 
and  eliect.  The  discourse  itself,  which  follows,  has  peculiar 
interest,  not  only  as  the  lirst  in  time,  the  earliest  specimen  of 
apostolical  preaching,  but  also  as  a  public  exposition  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  church  was  to  be  organized,  pro- 
pounded at  the  organization  itsell  Though  often  repeated, 
and  by  some  distinguished  w^riters,  it  is  far  from  being  true, 
that  this  discourse  consists  simply  and  entirely  of  historical 
facts.  How  can  this  be  a  correct  description  of  a  passage,  in 
wdiich  no  less  than  three  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
expounded  and  applied,  with  a  formal  refutation  of  a  difterent 
exposition  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  mere  historical  facts,  so 
far  from  making  up  the  whole,  are  rather  assumed  or  inci- 
dentally referred  to,  while  the  body  of  the  discourse  is  argu- 
mentative and  exegetical.  In  this,  it  resembles  the  first 
j^reaching  generally,  and  is  a  model  for  our  own,  which  ought 
not  to  be  the  tellhig  of  a  story  merely,  but  the  logical  and 
practical  interpretation  of  the  word  of  God.  Another  false 
view  of  this  great  discourse  is  that  which  makes  it  wholly  de- 
sultory and  even  incoherent.  Though  informal,  it  is  perfectly 
consecutive  and  even  symmetrical  in  structure.  It  iirst  repu- 
diates the  charge  of  drunkenness  (14) ;  then  shows  what  had 
occurred  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  a  signal  prophecy  (15-21) ; 
and  then  demonstrates  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  (22-36.) 
The  details,  as  well  as  the  transitions,  of  this  scheme,  and  its 
coherent  unity,  will  be  pomted  out  as  we  proceed. 

15.  For  tliese  are  not  drunken,  as  ye  suppose,  see- 
ing it  is  but  the  third  hour  of  the  day. 

This  is  the  negative  part  of  the  defence,  or  the  denial  of 
the  false  solution,  which  had  been  suggested,  of  the  gift  of 
tongues.  Brief  as  it  is,  it  includes  three  distinguishable 
points.  The  first  is  the  categorical  denial,  or  direct  repu- 
diation of  the  odious  charge.  These  men  are  not  drunk- 
en., i.  e.  drunk.,  the  form  of  the  adjective  when  absolutely 
used,  while  drunken  is  usually  followed  by  the  noun.  The 
next  point  is   an   indirect   suggestion   that   the   charge  was 
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l:ir  mention  of  this  gesture  is  a  favourite  idiom  of  Luke's. 
(See  l)elo\v,  5,  20.  Il\l8.  17,22.  25,18.  27,  21,  and  eompare 
Luke  IS,  11.  40.)  With  the  dereii  naturally,  tliouiih  not  ne- 
cessarily, inqdies,  lliat  the  eleven  stood  up  with  him.  It  may 
indeed  mean  only  tliat  they  kept  together  as  one  body  ;  but 
in  either  ease,  the  idea  of  unity  and  concert  is  essential.  They 
iK)t  only  were,  but  were  seen  to  be,  governed  by  one  purpose, 
acting  under  one  conunission.  It  was  important  that  Peter 
hliouid  be  recognized  as  not  speaking  in  his  own  name,  but  as 
representing  tlie  whole  body,  which  was  itself  the  representa- 
tive of  Christ,  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  his 
church  or  kingdom.  Tliat  what  follows  was  a  speech  or  ser- 
mon, not  a  private  and  informal  talk  to  a  few  chance  hearers, 
is  implied,  not  only  in  the  act  of  rising,  but  in  that  of  lifting 
\ip  his  voice,  or  speaking  so  as  to  be  heard  by  a  great  num- 
ber. There  is  no  need  of  diluting  the  full  import  of  the 
phrase,  so  as  to  mean  merely,  he  began  to  speak.  Said  is  a 
very  feeble  version  of  the  Greek  verb,  which  is  the  same  with 
that  employed  at  the  end  of  v.  4,  and  there  exjjlained  to  sig- 
nify the  solenm  and  authoritative  utterance  of  something 
weighty  and  important  in  itself.  3Ien  of  Judea  is  a  similar 
expression  to  Men  of  Galilee  in  1,  11,  and  strictly  means  3Itn 
Jews  or  Jewish  Men.  It  has  here  a  local  rather  than  a  reli- 
gious sense,  and  is  correctly  rendered  in  the  connnon  version. 
It  is  nearly  ecpiivalent  to  native  Jews  or  Hebrews.  That  the 
foreign  Jews,  however,  were  included  in  the  object  of  address, 
is  intimated  by  the  wider  phrase,  a)id  all  inhabiting  Jerusa- 
lem^ which  does  not  mean  the  foreign  Jews  expressly  or  dis- 
tinctively, but  comjjrehends  them  with  the  natives  under  one 
generic  formula.  That  the  Greek  verb  does  not  of  itself 
mean  either  i)ermanent  or  temporary  residence,  see  above,  on 
V.  5.  Be  this  known  unto  you  is  equivalent,  in  modern  phrase, 
to  saying,  I  liave  something  to  connnunicate  or  nuike  known, 
with  an  implication  that  it  is  not  without  hiterest  and  hnpor- 
tance  to  the  hearers.  The  formula  is  found  in  this  book  only. 
(See  below,  4,  10.  13,38.  28,28.)  The  remahung  introduc- 
tory phrase,  hearken  to  'iny  words^  bespeaks  attention  to  what 
follows,  witli  a  slight  suggestion  that  it  may  prove  to  be 
something  not  only  unexpected  but  unwelcome.  Analogous, 
in  tiiis  ]M»int,  are  the  words  which  Shakspeare  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Hrutus,  when  about  to  justify  the  death  of  Cesar. 
''Hear  me  for  my  cause,  and  be  silent  that  you  may  hear." 
The  word   translated  hearken  (Vulg.  auribus  pereipite)   is  a 
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later  Greek  verb,  unknown  to  the  classics,  and  apparently 
formed  in  imitation  of  a  Hebrew  verb  common  in  the  Psalms, 
and  usually  rendered  in  our  Bible,  give  ear.  Both  verbs  are 
derived  from  the  noun  ea7\  which  is  probably  the  case  like- 
wdse  Avith  the  English  hear.  This  introduction,  though  un- 
studied and  entirely  natural,  is  not  without  rhetorical  merit 
and  effect.  The  discourse  itself,  which  follows,  has  peculiai- 
interest,  not  only  as  the  lirst  in  time,  the  earliest  specimen  of 
apostolical  preaching,  but  also  as  a  public  expositicm  of  the 
i:)rinciples  on  which  the  church  was  to  be  organized,  pro- 
pounded at  the  organization  itselt^  Though  often  repeated, 
and  by  some  distinguished  writers,  it  is  far  from  being  true, 
tliat  this  discourse  consists  simply  and  entirely  of  historical 
facts.  How  can  this  be  a  correct  description  of  a  passage,  in 
which  no  less  than  three  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
expounded  and  applied,  with  a  formal  refutation  of  a  different 
exposition  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  mere  historical  facts,  so 
far  from  making  up  the  whole,  are  rather  assumed  or  inci- 
dentally referred  to,  while  the  body  of  the  discourse  is  argu- 
mentative and  exegetical.  In  this,  it  resembles  the  first 
jjreacliing  genei-ally,  and  is  a  model  for  our  own,  which  ought 
not  to  be  the  tellhig  of  a  story  merely,  but  the  logical  and 
practical  interpretation  of  the  word  of  God.  Another  false 
view  of  this  great  discourse  is  that  which  makes  it  wholly  de- 
sultory and  even  incoherent.  Though  informal,  it  is  perfectly 
consecutive  and  even  symmetrical  in  structure.  It  first  repu- 
diates the  charge  of  drunkenness  (14) ;  then  shows  what  had 
occurred  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  a  signal  prophecy  (15-21) ; 
and  then  demonstrates  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  (22-36.) 
The  details,  as  well  as  the  transitions,  of  this  scheme,  and  its 
coherent  unity,  will  be  pointed  out  as  we  proceed. 

15.  For  tliese  are  not  drunken,  as  ye  suppose,  see- 
ing it  is  but  the  third  hour  of  the  day. 

This  is  the  negative  part  of  the  defence,  or  the  denial  of 
the  false  solution,  which  had  been  suggested,  of  the  gift  of 
tongues.  Brief  as  it  is,  it  hicludes  three  distinguishable 
points.  The  first  is  the  categorical  denial,  or  direct  repu- 
diation of  the  odious  charge.  These  men  are  not  dnitik- 
en^  i.  e.  drunk.,  the  form  of  the  adjective  when  absolutely 
used,  while  drunken  is  usually  followed  by  the  noun.  The 
next  point  is   an   indirect   suggestion   that   the   charge   was 
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pro'.iTidlrss  niirl  ixratiiiUms,  a  iiutc  assumption  witliont  proof 
or  rrasoii.  This  is  iIr'  full  loicc  of  the  phrase,  <fs  ya  suppose^ 
or  latlu'r,  atinumc^  take  for  uianted.  For  tlie  primary  meaii- 
iniX  of  the  (ireek  verb,  as  api)lied  to  bodily  motion,  see  above, 
on  1,  !>.  Il>  melaphorieai  or  seeondary  sense  o'CtakitKj  up  nn 
o)>inion,  or  (issKtui/Kj  a  tiiet,  especially  without  proof,  is  of 
frt'(|uent  oeeurrenee  in  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Plato. 
The  tliird  jioint  is  an  argument  or  proof  that  they  could  not 
be  <lrunk,  diawn  from  the  time  of  day.  The  ancient  Hebrews 
reckoned  the  day  bom  evening  to  evening  (Gen.  1,  5.  Lev. 
23,  32),  and  are  thought  to  have  divided  the  day  and  night, 
i.  e.  the  varving  ]»eriods  (^f  light  and  darkness,  each  into  three 
watches.  (See  Judges  V,  19.  Ex.  U,  24.  1  Sam.  11,11.  Lam.  2, 
19.)  The  later  Jews  adopted  the  Roman  division  of  the  night 
into  four  watches  (Matt.  14,  25.  Luke  12,  38.  Mark  6,  48.  13, 
35),  and  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours  (John  11,  9),  reckcming 
from  sunrise  or,  as  an  'average,  from  six  o'clock.  The  third 
hour,  according  to  this  computation,  w^ould  fall  between  what 
we  call  eight  and  nine.  At  or  about  this  time  of  day  the  effu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost  took  place,  and  from  this  circumstance 
Peter  seems  to  argue  that  what  they  had  now  witnessed  could 
not  be  the  effect  of  intoxication.  But  wherein  does  the  proof 
lie,  or  the  argument  consist  ?  Who  was  to  determine  when  in- 
toxication could  begin,  or  to  forbid  its  being  reckoned  as  the 
cause  of  its  a})})arent  effects  ?  Some  snppose  an  allusion  to 
religious  usage.  The  third  hour,  in  the  sense  ex])lained  above, 
was  the  iirst  of  the  three  stated  hours  of  daily  prayer,  ob- 
seived  by  the  Jews,  without  express  divhie  command,  but 
j)robably  in  imitation  of  David  and  Daniel  (Ps.  55,  17.  Dan.  6, 
10.  13.)  The  other  two  hours  of  prayer  are  also  mentioned 
in  this  book.  (See  below,  3, 1.  10,9.)  From  this  fact,  and 
the  alleged  Jewish  practice  of  abstahiing  from  all  food  and 
drink  imtil  this  hour,  some  explain  the  clause  as  meanhig  that 
the  charge  of  drunkenness  was  inconsistent  with  their  charac- 
ter and  habits  as  devout  Jews.  But  the  charge  itself  virtu 
ally  called  in  cpiestion  their  i»retensions  to  this  character,  and 
could  not  therefore  be  disproved  by  claiming  it.  A  much 
more  obvious  and  simple  exjilanation  is  that  wliich  supj)oses 
the  third  hour  to  be  mentioned,  not  as  an  hour  of  })rayer,  but 
simi)ly  as  an  eaily  \\o\\v  of  the  day,  at  which  intoxication 
would  imply  the  most  intemiH'rate  and  reckless  habits.  A 
striking  parallel  is  furnished  by  a  ])assage  in  one  of  Cicero's 
Phili]»pics,  wheie  he  characterizes   the   license  practised  at 
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Antony's  villa  by  saying  that  they  revelled  there  from  nine 
o'clock.  (Ab  hora  tertia  bibebatur,  ludebatm\  vornebatur.)  But 
still  it  maybe  asked,  if  such  things  were  done,  why  might  they 
not  be  done  in  this  case  ;  and  how  could  a  mere  reference  to  the 
early  hour  be  an  answer  to  the  implied  charge  of  early  revels  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  seems  to  be,  that  although  such 
intemperance  was  possible,  it  was  credible  only  in  the  case  of 
habitual  and  reckless  drunkards  (1  Th.  5,  '7),  and  the  impu- 
tation of  this  character  to  Peter  and  his  brethren  carried  its 
refutation  with  it.  The  clause  may  then  be  paraphrased  as 
follows.  '  As  to  the  charge  of  drunkenness,  it  refutes  itself ; 
for  unless  you  mean  to  class  us  with  the  lowest  revellers  and 
debauchees,  which  all  who  see  us  see  to  be  absurd,  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  all  of  us  should  be  already  drunk  at  this 
early  hour  of  the  day.'  If  to  any  the  Apostle's  reasoning, 
in  answer  to  this  charge,  should  still  seem  inconclusive,  let  it 
be  observed  that  he  does  not  undertake  a  formal  refutation 
of  so  frivolous  an  accusation,  which  may  not  have  been  seri- 
ously intended  even  by  its  authors,  but  merely  makes  use  of  it 
in  a  single  sentence,  as  an  introduction  or  transition  to  the 
true  solution  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon,  contained  in  the 
next  sentence.  This  view  of  the  connection  may  be  rendered 
clear  by  paraphrase  as  follows.  'Passing  by  the  charge  of 
drunkenness,  as  too  absurd  to  be  repelled  excejjt  by  simply 
reminding  you  how  early  in  the  morning  it  still  is,  I  now 
jjroceed  to  tell  you  the  true  meaning  of  the  strange  things 
which  you  have  just  seen  and  heard.'  Here  again  the  transi- 
tion is  so  natural  and  easy,  yet  so  logical  and  suited  to  the 
speaker's  purpose,  that  it  does  not  more  etfectually  clear  him 
from  the  charge  of  rhetorical  artifice  or  tricks  of  speech,  than 
it  does  from  the  more  common  one  of  artlessness,  not  only  in 
this  good  sense,  but  in  that  of  rudeness  and  unskilfulness,  a 
lielpless  incajiacity  to  use  language  as  the  vehicle  of  thought 
with  clearness  and  coherence.  Let  those  who  are  continually 
thus  describing  the  inspired  writers  learn  to  look  at  home. 

16.  But  this  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  the 
Prophet  Joel. 

The  negative  defence  is  followed  by  the  positive  ;  the 

alse  explanation  by  the  true.     The  sum  of  it  is :  this  is  not 

ntoxication,  it  is  inspiration,  and  the  fulfilment  of  a  signal 

prophecy.     In  all  such  cases,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  identify 
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tilt'  passage;  tlien,  to  ascertain  the  form  of  the  quotation; 
and  tinally,  to  fix  tlie  sense  in  which  it  is  applied.  The  tirst 
(juestion  is  determined  here,  partly  by  the  mention  c^  the 
Prophet's  name,  omitted  in  some  copies,  manuscript  and 
printed,  but  without  sutMcient  reason  ;  and  more  completely 
by  the  actual  existence  of  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Greek  preposition  (8itt),  more  dis- 
tinctly than  the  English  (/>y),  denotes  the  instrumental  cause 
or  agent,  and  might  be  correctly  rendered  through.  '  Spoken 
by  God  thiough  (or  by  means  of)  the  Prophet  Joel.'  The 
whole  form  of  expression  imi)lies,  that  Peter's  hearers  were 
familiar  with  the  name  of  Joel,  not  only  as  a  writer,  but  an 
inspired  writer,  or  Old  Testament  Prophet.  The  personal 
history  of  Joel  is  unknown  and  unimportant  with  respect  to 
the  interpretation  of  this  passage.  The  i)rccise  date  of  his 
writings  is  disputed,  but  the  best  authorities  refer  them  to 
the  reign  of  Uzziah,  at  least  eight  centuries  before  the  date 
of  these  events.  The  passage  quoted  is  the  first  five  verses 
of  the  third  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  text,  corresponding  to 
the  last  five  verses  of  the  second  chapter  in  the  Septuagint 
and  English  versions.  The  words  are  quoted  fi'om  the  for- 
mer, but  with  several  variations.  Some  suppose  this  passage 
to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  temple-service  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  allege  that  it  is  still  so  used  by  the  Caraites 
or  anti-talmudical  Jews.  But  this  usage,  even  if  sufficiently 
attested,  may  be  of  later  date. 

17.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith 
God,  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh ;  and 
your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy  ;  and  your 
young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall 
dream  dreams. 

It  sJl<(U  he.,  hapi)en,  or  come  to  pass,  is  the  common  mode 
of  introducing  a  jtarticular  prediction  in  the  Old  Testan\ent. 
The  time  of  the  event  is  indefinitely  stated  in  the  Hebrew, 
aftennards^  here  rendered  somewhat  more  si)ecific  by  the 
l)araphiase,  in  the  last  days.,  i.  e.  hi  the  days  of  the  Messiah, 
or  in  the  last  days  of  the  old  dispensation,  the  very  days  of 
\\  liich  we  ju-e  now  reading.  ISaith  God  is  neither  in  the  He- 
brew text  nor  in  the  Se})tuagint  version,  but  supplied  by  the 
Apostle,  to  remind  his  hearers  who  is  speaking,  not  only  as  a 
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means  of  making  the  words  quoted  more  impressive  and  au 
thoritative,  but  of  making  them  inteUigible,  by  supplying  the 
subject  of  the  sentence,  which  is  here  detached  from  its  con- 
nection.    For  the  use  of  pouring,  as  a  figure  for  abundant 
gifts  and  influences,  see  above,  on  1,5,  and  compare  Prov.  1, 
23.  Isai.  44,  3.  Zech.  12, 10.   Instead  of  the  original  expression, 
pour  out  my  Spirit,  the  Septuagint,  followed  by  Peter,  has 
the  partitive  form,  of  my  Spirit,  intended  to  suggest  ,as  some 
have  thought,  that  the  gift  was  not  exhausted,  that  the  resi- 
due of  the  Spirit  was  with  God  (Mai.  2,  15),  and  would  still 
be  bestoAved  upon  the  church.     All  flesh  is  an  idiomatic  He- 
brew phrase,  sometimes  denoting  the  whole  animal  creation 
(Gen.  6, 17),  but  more  usually  all  mankind  (Gen.  6,  12.)     To 
pjrophesy  has  here  its  usual  sense,  to  speak  by  inspiration,  or 
under  a  special  divine  influence.     The  idea  of  prediction  or 
foretelling  is  not  the  primary  etymological  sense,  nor  even  the 
prevailing  one  in  usage.     Tlie  collective  or  aggregate  expres- 
sion, all  flesh,  is  defined  and  strengthened  by  the  specific  men- 
tion of  both  sexes,  various  conditions,  and  all  ages.     Sons  mid 
daughters  is  explained  by  some  as  a  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  race,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
departing  from  its  strict  sense  as  denoting  the  two  sexes, 
male    and   female   offspring.     Thus   understood,    the   phrase 
would  seem  to  confirm  the'previous  conclusion,  that  the  gift 
of  tongues  had  been  imparted  to  the  whole  assembly,  includ- 
ing men  and  women.     The  objection  that  the  gift  could  not 
be  exercised  by  women,  who  are  commanded  to  keep  silence 
in  the  church  (1  Cor.  14,  34.  35.  1  Tim.  2,  11. 12),  applies  only 
to  the  permanent  use  of  this  miraculous  endowment  in  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  not  to  its  primary  exhibition  as  a 
sign  or  as  a  symbol.     (See  above,  on  v.  4.)     The  next  two 
clauses  of  the  prophecy  are  inverted  without  any  visible  de- 
sign, unless  it  be,  as  some  have  thought,  to  render  prominent 
the  case  of  the  apostles,  who  were,  for ,  the  most  part,  in  the 
prime  of  life.     If  any  distinction  was  intended  to  be  made 
between   the   parallel  expressions,   dreams  and  visions,  the 
latter  may  denote  day-dreams,  waking  visions,  and  the  former 
visions  seen  in  sleep,  or  dreams  properly  so  called.     As  we 
do  not  read  of  any  such  effects  at  Pentecost,  the  terms  of  the 
prediction  must   have   been  understood  by  the  apostles  as 
figures  or  ty^res  of  extraordinary  spiritual  influence,  and  not 
as  the  precise  forms  in  which  the  promise  was  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  prommence  given  to  miraculous  endowments  is  to  be 
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explained  by  their  peculiar  iitncss  to  evince  tlie  reality  and 
desiij^nate  tlie  subject  of  the  spiritual  operation,  and  not  by 
their  intrinsic  superiority  to  what  are  called  the  ordinary  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit,  and  which  are  really  included  m  thf. 
})roniise  of  the  Proi)het  as  here  quoted. 

18.  And  on  my  servants  and  on  my  liandmaideng 
I  will  pour  out  in  those  days  of  my  Spirit ;  and  they 
shall  prophesy. 

This  is  a  repetition  of  the  promise  in  the  verse  preceding, 
with  a  simple  substitution  of  male  and  female  servants  for 
sons  and  daughters.  As  the  antecedent  probabilities  are 
adverse  to  a  sheer  tautology,  without  qualification  or  addi- 
tion, we  must  look  upon  this  verse  as  designed  to  add  diver- 
sity of  rank  to  that  of  age  and  sex.  The  word  translated 
atid  at  the  beghniing  of  the  sentence,  is  not  tlie  simple  copu- 
lative (kui),  as  in  the  Septuagint,  but  a  strengthened  form. 
(K-at  ye),  implying  an  emphatic  addition  to  what  was  said  be- 
fore, q.  d.  nay  more,  not  only  sons  and  daughters  but  servants 
and  handmaidens.  Not  only  shall  the  weaker  sex,  but  the 
humblest  of  both  sexes,  be  admitted  to  participate  in  this 
great  honour.  The  Greek  words  corresponding  to  servcDtts 
and  handrncddens  are  masculine  and  feminine  forms  of  the 
word  which  properly  denotes  a  slave.  The  lepetition  of  the 
partitive  form  {of  my  jSjyirit)  shows  that  it  was  not  accidental 
or  unmeaning  hi  the  verse  preceding.  The  last  clause,  the// 
shall  jv'ophest/^  is  added  by  the  Ajiostle  to  remove  all  ambi- 
guity and  doubt  as  to  the  eifusion  of  the  Spirit  promised.  As 
if  he  had  said :  '  the  Spirit  which  I  thus  pour  oiit  will  be  one 
of  prophetic  inspiration.'  This  precise  specification,  in  a  case 
where  general  and  comprehensive  terms  might  seem  appro- 
priate, arises  from  the  fact  that  this  was  the  precise  form  m 
which  the  promise  was  fulfilled  at  Pentecost.  The  gift  of 
tongues  was  not  a  mere  philological  contriv\ance  for  the  use 
of  jmblic  speakers,  but  a  real  inspiration,  extending  to  the 
matter  as  well  as  the  expression,  so  that  those  who  shared  in 
it  were  heard,  not.only  speaking  foreign  tongues,  but  in  those 
tongues  declaring  the  wonderful  or  glorious  works  of  God. 
(See  above,  on  v.  11.) 

19.  And  I  will  show  wonders  in  heaven  above,  and 
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signs  in  the  earth  beneath  ;  blood  and  fire  and  vapour 
of  smoke. 

To  the  promise  Peter  adds  the  threatening  which  attends 
it  in  the  prophecy,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  rounding  the 
period  or  completing  the  quotation,  but  as  a  solemn  warning 
to  his  hearers  that,  as  the  promise  had  begun  to  be  fulfilled, 
the  execution  of  the  threatening  might  be  no  less  confidently 
looked  for.  Or  2jerha2:)S  the  true  view  of  the  matter  is,  that 
this  is  not  a  threatening  in  the  strict  sense,  as  distinguished 
from  a  promise,  but  a  prophecy  of  great  revolutionary 
changes,  clothed  in  familiar  figures  drawn  from  the  prophetic 
dialect  of  scripture.  (Compare  Isai.  13,  10,  34,  4,  etc.)  The 
revolution  thus  foreshadoAved  was  that  through  which  Israel 
was  to  pass  at  the  change  of  dispensations,  and  of  which  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  was  a  certain  premoni- 
tion. IVonders  and  signs  are  absolute  and  relative  expres- 
sions for  the  same  thing,  viz.  miracles.  The  first  woi'd,  both 
in  Greek  and  English,  represents  them  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, portents  or  prodigies  (Vulg.  2^^'odigia).  The  other 
indicates  their  use  or  purpose,  as  signs  or  proofs  of  something- 
else,  the  divine  existence,  will,  or  presence,  the  divine  lega- 
tion of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  or  the  truth  of  their  official 
teachings.  The  word  translated  shoio  jjroperly  means  give, 
and  is  so  rendered  by  Wiclif  and  the  Rliemish  version. 

20.  The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness  and  the 
moon  into  blood,  before  that  great  and  notable  day  of 
the  Lord  come. 

These  are  prophetic  figures  for  great  and  sudden  revolu- 
tionary changes.  (Com^^are  Isai.  13,  10.  34,4,  etc.)  Before 
that  day,  the  change  shall  be  as  great  as  the  dissolution  or 
extinction  of  the  heavenly  bodies  Avould  be  in  the  frame  of 
nature.  Notahle,  remarkable,  extraoi'dinary,  corresponds  to 
a  Greek  word  (e7rt(^ai/fy)  meaning  manifest,  conspicuous,  illus- 
trious, and  that  to  a  Hebrew  one  (i<~''3)  meaning  feared  or 
fearful.  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  the  day  a])pointed 
and  foretold  by  him,  but  his  own  day,  in  a  moie  emphatic 
sense,  a  day  appropriated  to  himself,  to  tlie  execution  of  his 
purpose  and  the  vindication  of  his  honour.  (See  Isai.  2,  12.) 
The  day  meant  is  that  great  day  of  judicial  visitation,  wliich 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
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by  Titus,  and  is  to  end  in  what  we  call  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
The  ])0itent()us  sights  described  by  Josei)hus  and  Tacitus  as 
Been  both  by  Jews  and  Romans  during  the  last  siege  of"  Jeru- 
salem,  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  outward  sig/ia  fore- 
told, but  not  as  the  main  subject  of  the  projjhecy,  which  is 
symbolical. 

21.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  shall 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved. 

The  Apostle  closes  his  quotation  with  the  Prophet's  cheer- 
ing assurance  of  salvation  to  every  one  Avho  looks  to  and 
confides  in  the  true  Saviour.  It  shall  come  to  ixiss^  literally, 
it  shall  be,  as  given  in  all  the  older  English  versions  except 
Oranmer's  and  King  James's.  (See  above,  on  v.  17.)  Invo- 
cation is  here  mentioned  as  an  act  of  worship.  Even  if  the 
call  meant  be  only  a  call  for  help,  it  inii)lies  omniscience  and 
almighty  poAver  in  the  object  of  address.  (See  below,  on  7, 
59.  9,  14.  21.  22,  16.)  The  forensic  usage  of  the  same  Greek 
verb  to  denote  an  appeal  (as  in  25,  11.  12.  21.  25.  26,  32.  28, 
19)  implies  a  recognition  of  judicial  sovereignty.  Lord  cor- 
res])onds,  in  the  Septuagint  version,  to  the  Hebrew  Jehovah, 
the  incommunicable  name  of  God,  considered  as  the  God  of 
Israel.  The  constant  application  of  the  Greek  equivalent 
(Kt^/jtog)  in  the  New  Testament  to  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  strong 
l)roof  of  his  divhiity.  For  such  an  api)lication  of  the  proi)hecy 
this  verse  i)repares  the  way,  and  at  the  same  time  for  another 
great  division  of"  the  apostolical  discourse. 

22.  Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words.  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you,  by 
miracles,  wonders,  and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him  in 
the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yom'selves  also  know  ; 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  Peter  here  introduces  a  new 
to})ic,  or  in  t)ther  \vt)rds,  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
division  of  his  sjteech,  namely  that  in  which  he  asserts  and 
proves  tlie  Messiahshi})  of  Jesus.  It  seems  to  be  Commonly 
assumed,  however,  that  the  transition  is  abrupt  and  arbitrary 
as  if  he  had  merely  taken  advantage  of  the  charge  agahist 
him  and  liis  brethren,  to  bring  forward  an  entirely  difterent 
subject.  This  view  of  the  passage,  how^ever  it  may  favour 
the  idea,  that  a  rational  coherence  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
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the  sacred  writers,  may  be  easily  refuted  by  a  simple  state- 
ment of  the  true  connection.  Having  met  the  charge  of 
drunkenness,  first  briefly  and  negatively,  by  a  flat  denial  and 
the  suggestion  of  a  single  reason  why  it  could  not  possibly  be 
true  (v.  15) ;  then  fully  and  afiirmatively  by  representing  what 
was  thus  ascribed  to  wine  as  the  work  of  the  Spirit  prom- 
ised ages  before  by  an  inspired  prophet  (16-18),  he  quotes 
from  the  same  context  a  warning  and  a  promise  well  adapted 
to  excite  the  fears  and  hopes  of  those  who  heard  him,  and  to 
turn  their  thoughts  upon  the  practical  question  of  their  own 
salvation  (19-21.)  Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  But  what  Lord  ?  Not  the  absolute 
Elohim,  or  the  half-revealed  Jehovah,  of  the  old  economy,  as 
they  might  naturally  have  supposed.  What  Lord  was  meant 
then  ?  Why  the  very  man  whom  they  had  crucified,  and 
whom,  in  the  remahider  of  this  sermon,  he  proves  to  be  the 
true  Messiah.  This  analysis  is  certainly  as  simple  and  natural 
as  any  other,  while  it  gives  a  perfect  continuity  and  unity  to 
the  discourse.  According  to  it,  the  leading  thoughts  of  the 
Apostle  are  as  follows.  This  is  not  drunkenness  but  inspira- 
tion— it  was  predicted  centuries  ago — on  the  fulfilment  of 
that  promise  is  suspended  your  personal  salvation — and  the 
promised  Saviour  is  the  man  whom  you  have  crucified.  No 
wonder  that  in  introducing  such  a  doctrine,  the  apostle  takes 
a  new  start,  and  conciliates  afresh  the  indulgence  of  his  hear- 
ers. Men  of  Israel  is  not  a  merely  local  or  genealogical 
description,  but  a  formal  recognition  of  their  national  and  eccle- 
siastical character  as  representatives  of  the  chosen  people. 
As  if  he  had  said  :  '  Thus  iar  I  have  addressed  you  as  natives 
of  Judea  and  professors  of  the  true  religion  ;  but  I  now  appeal 
to  you  still  more  emphatically,  as  belonging  so  the  Israel  of 
God,  and  in  that  capacity  entreat  you  still  to  hear  me.'  Hear 
these  iDords  is  one  of  those  expressions  which  are  almost  uni- 
versally slurred  over  in  the  reading,  as  mere  expletives,  un- 
meaning forms  of  speech,  aflbrding  a  transition  from  one  topic 
to  another,  or  intended  to  impart  a  sort  of  finish  and  com- 
pleteness to  the  composition.  But  in  multitudes  of  cases, 
these  neglected  formulas  are  pregnant  and  emphatic  clauses, 
upon  which  depends  the  force,  if  not  the  meaning,  of  the  con- 
text. In  the  case  before  us,  the  Apostle  again  intimates  (as 
in  the  opening  of  the  whole  discourse,  v.  14)  that  he  expected 
contradiction  and  impatience  upon  their  part.  '  Who  then  is 
the  true  and  only  Saviour,  by  iuvokuig  whom  you  may  escape 
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destruction  ?  In  answering  this  question,  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  sliocking  your  most  cherished  i)repossessions  and 
convictions  ;  but  nevertheless  liear  me,  inasmucli  as  this  is  a 
matter,  not  of  idle  speculation,  but  of  life  and  death,  a  ques- 
tion of  salvation  and  perdition.'  Having  thus  prei)ared  tiiem 
for  the  introduction  of  an  miexpected  or  at  least  unwelcome 
topic,  lie  delays  no  longer,  but  with  line  rhetorical  effect,  if 
not  design,  immediately  names  Jesus,  as  the  theme  of  what 
he  further  has  to  say.  Jesus  of  J^azareth  {oy  from  Nazareth) 
is  the  literal  translation  of  a  phrase  used  by  the  same  apostle 
on  a  subsequent  occasion.  (See  below,  on  10,  38.)  But  here, 
and  in  every  other  case  where  it  occurs  in  this  book  (3,  6. 
4,  10.  6,  14.  22,  8.  26,  9),  the  original  expression,  though 
equivalent  in  sense,  is  somewhat  different  in  form,  and  might 
be  more  exactly  rendered,  Jesus  the  Nazarene.  The  avoid- 
ance of  this  form  by  our  translators  is  without  a})parent 
reason,  and,  though  unimportant  in  itself,  has  the  unfortunate 
elFect  of  hiding  or  obscuring  from  the  merely  English  reader 
the  direct  and  intimate  connection  of  this  title  with  a  dit- 
ficult  but  interesting  statement  of  Matthew  (2,  23),  which 
seems  most  probably  to  mean,  that  all  or  many  of  the  prophe- 
cies of  Christ's  humiliation  were  summed  up,  as  to  substance, 
in  his  reputed  birth  and  real  residence  at  an  obscure  town  of 
a  despised  province,  and  as  to  form  or  expression,  in  his  being 
habitually  called  TJie  Nazarene.  Some  supjiose  that  there 
can  here  be  no  allusion  to  its  reproachful  or  contemptuous 
imi)ort,  because  used  by  an  apostle.  But  even  Avhen  em- 
ployed by  Christ  himself  (as  hi  22,  8),  the  allusion  to  this 
usage  is  not  only  evident  but  prominent.  *I  am  that  Xaza- 
rene,  whose  very  home  is  a  rei>roacli  to  him,  and  wliom  thou 
Paul  hast  often  cursed  and  scoffed  at,  by  that  hated  name.' 
Thus  too  it  is  used  by  the  Apostles,  who  aj^pear  to  liave 
dehghted  in  recalling  this  oi)probrious  descrii)tion  and  ai)ply- 
ing  it  to  their  master's  highest  exaltation,  so  that  he  reigns 
and  triunqths  by  the  very  name  Avhich  was  expected  to  con- 
sign him  to  eteinal  infamy.  In  the  case  before  us,  it  is  not 
to  be  lost  sigljt  of,  tliat  the  great  Apostle,  in  proi)Ounding  the 
unwelcome  theme  of  his  remaining  argument,  propounds  it 
under  tliis  offensive  form,  not  merely  Jesus,  but  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  Nazarene.  As  if  he  had  said :  '  I  may  well 
entreat  you  still  to  hear  me  while  I  name  the  true  and  only 
Saviour ;  for  the  one  whom  I  intend  to  name,  is  he  whose 
name  is  already  a  proverb  of  re])roach  among  you,  and  whom 
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perhaps  yon  have  this  very  day  reviled  and  derided  as  the 
Nazarene?  Having  named  him,  as  a  person  whom  they  well 
knew,  he  describes  him  as  one,  with  whose  pretensions  and 
credentials  they  were  all  familiar.  He  speaks  of  him,  not  as 
an  adventurer,  or  one  whose  character  was  yet  to  be  estab- 
lished, but  as  one  already  proved  {to  he)  from  God.  This  is 
most  probably  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase  ambiguously  ren- 
dered in  our  Bible,  approved  of  God.  The  word  approved^ 
like  the  approhatuin  of  the  Vulgate,  from  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  copied,  was  once  used  as  a  synonyme  of  proved. 
Webster  quotes  two  instances  from  one  line  of  Milton. 
"  Wouldst  thou  approve  thy  constancy  ?  Approve  first  thy 
obedience."  But  this  sense  is  now  obsolete,  and  the  only 
idea  which  the  word  conveys  here  to  a  modern  reader,  is  a 
false  one,  namely,  that  of  moral  approbation  or  approval. 
The  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  is  that  of  proof  or  attestation. 
This  is  not  essentially  aflected  by  the  different  grammatical 
constructions  which  have  been  proposed.  'A  man  from  God, 
attested  (or  accredited)  by  miracles,  etc'  'A  man  accredited 
from  (i.  e.  by)  God  through  miracles,  etc'  '  A  man  accredited 
(or  proved  to  be)  from  God  by  miracles,  etc'  The  v/ords 
from.  God  do  not  refer  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  which  would 
be  otherwise  expressed,  and  would  here  be  out  of  place,  at 
the  beginniug  of  a  series  of  expressions  all  relating  to  our 
Lord's  "humiliation.  From  (ror?  expresses -his  divine  legation, 
the  commission  or  authority  under  Avhich  he  acted  as  the 
teacher  of  mankind  and  the  founder  of  a  new  religion.  Tliis 
commission  was  attested  by  his  miracles,  to  which,  besides 
the  two  terms  used  in  v.  19  {v^onders  and  signs) ^  the  Apostle 
here  applies  one  meaning  powers^  forces.,  i.  e.  exhibitions  or 
exertions  of  a  power  above  that  of  man.  The  translation 
miracles.,  although  it  designates  the  proper  objects,  fails  to 
distinguish  the  three  terms  applied  to  them,  expressive  of 
their  source,  their  use,  and  their  intrinsic  quality,  as  p)owers., 
signs.,  and  yj07iders.  These  miracles  are  then  ascribed  to 
God  as  the  efficient  cause,  and  to  Christ  as  the  instrumental 
agent,  which  God  did  by  him.  For  the  true  sense  of  the 
preposition  (8ta),  see  above,  on  v.  16.  This  representation  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  proper  deity  of  Christ,  since  he 
is  really  included  under  both  descriptions,  his  human  instru- 
mentality being  subject  to  his  own  divine  agency,  as  well  as 
to  the  Father's.  It  is  also  in  keeping  with  that  true  subor- 
dination of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  which  the  Scriptures  teach, 
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and  which  the  Chnrch  lias  ahvays  held  fast,  even  when  tempted 
to  abjure  it  l>y  the  hoi)e  of  leavinii;  heresy  without  excuse. 
It  is  rendered  necessary,  in  the  case  before  us,  by  the  s])eaker's 
purpose  to  exhibit  our  Lord  in  "the  form  of  a  servant"  and 
a  messenger  from  God.  Observe  the  confidence  with  whicu 
Peter  here  appeals  to  the  knowledge  and  the  memory  of  liis 
hearers.  The  attestations  or  credentials  of  Christ's  ministry 
and  mission  had  not  been  presented  at  a  distance,  or  in  a 
coi-ner,  but  m  the  midst  of  you  (iv  /xeau)  vfjidv),  sent  or  ad- 
dressed directly  to  yon,  (eh  V^'?)?  ^^  tlie  parties  to  be  con- 
vinced and  satisfied.  This  last  idea  is  less  clearly  expressed 
in  the  common  version,  among  you.  It  is  again  suggested  in 
the  last  words  of  the  verse,  where  the  appeal  is  a  direct  one 
to  themselves,  as  ye  yourselves  do  knoio  (or  also  hnoio.) 

23.  Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  coun- 
sel and  foreknowledge  of  (jod,  ye  have  taken  and  by 
wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain. 

Him.,  i.  e.  the  ])erson  thus  described  ;  a  method  of  resum]i- 
tion  not  unusual  after  so  long  an  interruption  of  the  syntax. 
Delivered^  not  bestowed,  as  some  explain  the  Greek  word 
[(.K^orov)^  but  in  violation  of  its  usage,  which  requires  the 
meaning  given  'up^  surrendered.  Some  refer  this  to  the 
treachery  of  Judas,  but  most  readers  and  interpreters  sup- 
pose it  to  express  the  divine  act  of  giving  Christ  up  to  the 
mercy  of  his  enemies,  or,  in  other  words,  permitting  him  to 
suffer.  The  word  translated  counsel  properly  means  will.,  as 
appears  both  from  etymology  and  usage.  Determinate  is  not 
determined.,  in  the  moral  sense  of  resolute,  intrepid,  but  deter- 
mined., in  the  })hysical  or  ]n-oper  sense  of  bounded,  defined, 
settled,  as  opposed  to  what  is  vague,  contingent,  or  indefinite. 
The  dative  may  be  either  one  of  cause,  hy  the  will^  or  of  rule 
jiud  measure,  according  to  the  will^  most  probably  the  latter. 
The  same  relation  of  Christ's  death  to  the  divine  decree  is 
foinially  asserted  in  the  prayer  of  the  Apostles  (4,  28),  and  less 
distinctly  by  our  Lord  hiinself  (Luke  22,  22),  in  both  which 
cases  the  expressions,  although  not  identical,  are  very  similar 
to  those  here  used.  Ye  have  taken  might  be  more  exactly 
rendered  ye  took.,  or  rather  ye  received.,  as  the  correlative  of 
given  ?/_/?,  and  not  as  denoting  the  original  or  independent  act 
of  taking.  God  gave  him  and  they  took  him.  What  Goti 
permitted  they  performed.     By  icicked  hands  might  seem  to 
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mean  no  more  than  ^mth  wicJced  hands,  i.  e.  your  own,  which 
adds  no  new  idea  to  the  general  one  of  murder  expressed  in 
the  next  clause.  But  as  the  word  translated  wicked  (avofxwv), 
and  which  properly  means  lawless,  is  applied  by  Paul  (1  Cor. 
9,  21),  in  its  primary  etymological  sense,  to  the  heathen  as 
iDithout  law  or  a  written  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  some 
have  understood  the  phrase  to  mean  either  lawless  (i.  e.  Gen- 
tile) hands,  or  hands  of  lawless  ones  (i.  e.  Gentiles.)  It 
seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  preferring  this  construction, 
that  the  language  is  otherwise  too  harsh  for  the  Apostle's 
purpose  of  conciliation,  if  not  inconsistent  with  his  own  con 
cession  in  3,17  below.  The  main  design  of  his  discourse 
was  to  convince  them  of  their  own  guilt,  and  nothing  tending 
to  promote  that  end  can  be  inconsistent  with  it.  But  a 
stronger  reason  for  referring  these  expressions  to  the  Gen- 
tiles is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  oldest  inanuscripts  and 
latest  editors  read  hand  {^^i^^i)  for  hands  (x^ipCov),  thus  re- 
quiring the  construction,  bt/  the  hand  of  lawless  men,  and 
suggesting  the  idea  of  some  secondary  agency,  through 
which  the  malice  of  the  Jews  was  gratihed.  Now  such  an 
agency  was  that  of  Pilate  and  the  Roman  soldiers,  the  use 
of  which  was  certainly  a  fearful  aggravation  of  the  crime  of 
Israel,  because  they  not  only  rejected  and  murdered  their 
Messiah,  but  gave  him  up  to  the  power  of  the  Gentiles.  (See 
below,  on  4,2 7.)  The  word  translated  crucified  means 
properly  transfi^xed,  and  is  applied  in  the  classics  to  impale- 
ment and  to  the  festening  of  human  heads  on  poles  or  stakes. 
It  may  here  be  understood  in  the  specific  sense  of  nailing  to 
the  cross,  and  is  perhaps  contemj^tuously  used,  to  aggravate 
the  suicidal  folly  of  the  Jews,  who,  instead  of  w^elcoming 
their  long  expected  Prince,  took  him  and  nailed  him  to  a 
tree.  We  have  here  a  curious  instance  of  the  variations 
even  in  the  authorized  editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Those 
published  in  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  translate 
this  word  afflir/entes,  while  those  of  later  date  expunge  the 
interpolated  letter  and  read  affigentes.  The  original  con- 
struction is,  having  nailed  (or  crucified)  ye  slew.  This  last 
verb  {aveiXere,  avetXare)  is  a  favourite  with  Luke,  occurring 
twenty  times  in  his  two  books,  and  only  twice  in  the  rest  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  does  not  mean  directly  to  kill,  but 
to  despatch,  to  "tnahe  away  vnth,  English  phrases  which  are 
constantly  api)lied  to  murder,  though  they  do  not  necessarily 
express  it.     It  is  clear  from  this  verse  that  the  guilt  of  those 
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who  mnrclorod  Christ  was  neither  cruised  nor  nnllified  by 
God's  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge.  Even  Chrys- 
ostoni  refers  to  the  analogy  of  Joseph's  case  (com})aring 
Gen.  45,  8  with  50,  20),  as  showing  how  consistent,  hotli  in 
scripture  and  ex])erieiice,  are  tlie  doctrine  of  God's  sover- 
eignty and  that  of  human  freedom  and  responsibility. 

24.  A^Hiom  God  hatli  raised  up,  liavinp^  loosed  the 
pains  of  death,  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he 
should  be  holdeii  of  it. 

With  their  treatment  of  the  Saviour  he  contrasts  that  of 
God  himself.  When  God  gave  him  up,  they  took  him ;  but 
when  they  crucified  him,  God  raised  him.  This  is  a  favourite 
antithesis  with  Peter,  and  repeatedly  recurs  in  his  discourses. 
(See  below,  on  3,  14.  15.  4,  10.  5,  30.  31.  10,  39.  40.)  The 
Greek  verb  {avLvr-qixt)^  in  its  active  tenses,  always  means  to 
raise  up  ;  from  what  or  to  Avhat  is  determined  by  the  context. 
It  is  applied  to  raising  from  the  dead  by  Homer  in  the  last 
book  of  the  Iliad  (551).  Loosing  pains  is  an  unusual  com- 
l)ination,  perhai)S  arising  from  the  use  of  the  second  word 
(oj^ti/a?)  in  the  Septuaghit,  to  represent  a  Hebrew  one,  which 
has  the  double  sense  of  cord  and  sorrow.  (Compare  lisai. 
13,  8.  with  Ps.  18,  5.)  Thus  the  two  Greek  nouns  may  have 
become  associated,  and  their  corresponding  verbs  convertible. 
The  very  combination  here  nsed  appears  also  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  of  Ps.  39,  2.  It  is  the  less  unnatural  because 
the  verb  to  loose  has  a  figurative  sense  (relax)  no  less  ap])ro- 
priate  to  pains  than  its  proper  sense  (untie)  to  cords.  The 
Gi-eek  noun  strictly  means  the  pains  of  parturition,  which  are 
often  used  as  figures  of  intense  but  temporary  suffering.  (See 
Isai.  26,  17.  John  16,  21,  etc.)  Inrposslhk,  both  ])hysically, 
as  a  condition  inconsistent  with  his  deity,  and  morally,  because 
the  divine  ]»lau  and  ]>urpose  made  his  resurrection  neces- 
sary. The  verb  (KpaTetaSai)  which  in  classical  Greek  denotes 
coiKpiest  or  sui»erioiity,  in  the  New  Testament  always  means 
to  hold  or  to  be  holden  fast,  either  in  a  literal  or  figurative 
sense,  but  never  perliaps  without  some  trace  of  its  original 
and  ]»ro])er  import,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  before  us, 
where  the  sense  is  that  he  could  not  be  permanently  held  fast 
by  death  as  a  captive  or  a  conquered  enemy. 
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25.  Por  David  speaketh  concerning  him,  I  foresaw 
the  Lord  always  before  my  face ;  for  he  is  on  my  right 
hand,  that  I  should  not  be  moved. 

The  alleged  impossibility  is  now  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  David,  which  is  also  cited  as  a  further  proof  of  our 
Lord's  messiahship.  Besides  the  evidence  afforded  by  his 
miracles  (22)  and  resurrection  (24),  he  was  the  only  subject 
in  which  a  certain  signal  prophecy  had  been  or  could  be 
verified  (25-32.)  For  the  sake  of  the  connection  the  Apostle 
quotes  the  entire  passage  (Ps.  16,  8-11,)  but  the  proof  of  his 
position  is  contained  in  the  last  part  of  it.  This  may  account 
for  some  apparent  incoherence  of  the  clauses  beginning  wdth 
the  word /or.  The  first  of  these,  however,  has  respect  co  the 
assertion  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  verse.  It  could  not  be, 
for  he  had  said  it  should  not  be.  The  passage  is  quoted  in 
the  Septuagint  version,  almost  without  variation.  The  six- 
teenth Psalm,  here  ascribed  to  David,  is  so  described  also  in 
the  title  of  the  Psalm  itself,  nor  is  there  any  internal  evidence 
of  later  date.  Concerning  him,  literally,  to  or  towards  him,  i.  e. 
in  reference  or  relation  to  him.  The  Greek  phrase  (ets  avroV) 
has  the  same  sense  in  Luke  19,  9.  Epli,  5,  32.  J^oresaw,  in 
English,  has  respect  to  time,  and  means  saw  beforehand  ;  but 
the  verb  here  has  respect  to  place  and  means  saw  before  me, 
Avhich  idea  is  also  expressed  by  the  next  phrase  {kv<lmi6v  /xov.) 
This  repetition  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  where  the  verb 
means  to  set  or  place.  The  general  sense,  in  either  case,  is 
that  of  constant  recognition  or  remembrance.  At  the  right 
hand  is  not  only  a  post  of  honour,  but  a  ])Osition  of  defence  or 
protection.  (See  Ps.  73,  23.  121,  5.)  That  I  shotdd  not  be. 
moved  is  a  slight  modification  of  the  simple  future  used  in 
the  original.  The  Greek  verb  (o-aXei^'^w)  is  applied  both  to 
bodily  and  mental  agitation  (1*7,  13.  2  Thess.  2,  2.) 

26.  Therefore  did  my  heart  rejoice  and  my  tongue 
was  glad ;  moreover  also,  my  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope. 

Therefore,  on  account  of  this  assurance  of  divine  protec- 
tion. My  tongue  corresponds  to  m,y  glory  in  Hebrew,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  very  ancient  exposition  of  that  i)hrase 
preserved  in  the  Septuagint  version,  and  according  to  which 
the  tongue  (i.  e.  the  faculty  of  speech)  is  regarded  as  the 
glory  of  the  human  frame,  or  as  the  instrument  of  the  divine 
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praise.  Moreover  also  introduces  an  emphatic  addition,  as  in 
V.  18.  Not  only  this,  but  more,  my  very  flesh,  etc.  Flesh 
seems  here  to  mean  the  body  as  distinguished  from  the  soul. 
The  verb  translated  rest  originally  means  to  pitch  a  tent,  en- 
camp, and  then  to  sojourn  for  a  time;  that  mode  of  life  being 
constantly  o])posed  to  permanent  abode  in  houses.  Hope  is 
hardly  an  adequate  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  word  (n'J3), 
which  in  this  connection  denotes  confident  security.  The  con- 
secution of  the  tenses,  did  rejoice^  was  glad^  shall  rest,  is 
closely  copied  from  the  Hebrew. 

27.  Because  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell, 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corrup- 
tion. 

Because,  or  that,  introducing  the  ground  or  subject  of  the 
confidence  expressed  in  the  preceding  verse.  In  hell,  lit- 
erally, to  or  into,  correspondmg  to  a  Hebrew  phrase,  which 
means  not  merely  to  leave  in  but  to  abandon  or  give  up  to. 
The  Geneva  Bible  has  in  grave.  Hell,  in  its  old  and  wide 
sense  of  the  unseen  world  [hades),  the  world  of  spirits,  the 
state  of  the  soul  separated  from  the  body,  without  any  reler- 
ence  to  hai)i)iness  or  misery.  The  essential  meaning  is,  thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  and  body  separate.  Suffer,  literally, 
give,  grant,  permit,  a  use  of  the  verb  also  found  in  Xenophon 
and  Homer.  (See  below,  on  10,40.)  Holy  One  answers  to 
a  Hebrew  word  which  properly  denotes  an  object  of  the 
divine  favour,  but  suggests  the  idea  of  a  corresponding  charac- 
ter. In  both  senses,  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  Christ. 
See  corruption,  or  experience  dissolution.  Compare  the 
phrase  see  death,  Luke  2,  26.  There  are  two  Hebrew  nouns 
of  the  same  form  (nna)  but  of  different  derivation,  one  de- 
noting the  grave  and  the  other  putrefaction.  The  first  would 
here  be  false,  if  not  unmeaning. 

28.  Thou  hast  made  known  to  me  the  ways  of  life ; 
thou  shalt  make  me  full  of  joy  with  thy  countenance. 

The  gist  of  the  quotation  was  contained  in  the  preceding 
verse.  The  conclusion  of  the  psalm  is  added  to  express  the 
same  idea  still  more  strongly  by  contrast.  There  is  but  one 
verb  in  the  Hebrew  of  this  verse,  and  that  a  future,  thou 
shalt  make  me  knotc.     Instead  of  the  second  verb,  the  He- 
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brew  has  an  abstract  noun,  satiety  or  fulness^  which  may 
eitlier  be  governed  by  the  verb  at  the  begiiniing,  or  construed 
with  the  verb  ^5,  as  in  the  Enghsh  version  (of  Ps.  16,  11.) 
With  thy  countencvnee  is  a  Hteral  translation  of  a  phrase  which 
means,  however,  in  thy  presence.  The  last  chiuse  of  the  psahn 
is  omitted,  as  unnecessary  to  the  speaker's  purpose.  It  is 
also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  all  devout  Jews  were  familiar 
with  the  passage,  and  could  easily  supply  what  was  omitted, 
it  mattered  less  to  what  length  the  quotation  was  extended. 

29.  Men  (and)  brethren,  let  me  freely  speak  unto 
you  of  the  Patriarch  David,  that  he  is  both  dead  and 
buried,  and  his  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day. 

The  respectful  and  conciliatory  compellation,  men  and 
brethren  (see  above,  on  1,  16),  does  not  indicate  a  change  of 
subject  here,  the  connection  with  what  goes  before  bemg  as 
close  and  intimate  as  possible.  But  this  form  of  address  im- 
plies again  that  he  had  need  of  their  indulgence,  or  had  some- 
thing to  say  which  might  oiFend  their  prejudices.  Tlie  same 
thing  is  suggested  by  what  follows,  let  me  speah^  or  retaining 
the  form  of  the  original,  {it  is  or  let  it  be)  permitted  (lawful  or 
allowable)  to  say  to  you  vnth  boldness  (Trapprjacas)  or  freedom 
of  speech,  implyhig  that  what  he  said  might  be  considered  too 
free,  or  not  entirely  consistent  with  becoming  reverence  for 
iho;  patriarch  or  founder  of  the  royal  family.  The  same  title 
is  ai)plied  in  the  New  Testament  to  Abraham  (Ileb.  7,  4)  and 
to  the  sons  of  Jacob  as  the  fathers  of  the  twelve  tribes  (Acts 
7,  8.)  The  Rhemish  version  of  the  next  clause  is  much  better, 
that  he  died  and  was  burled.  There  is  then  no  tautology  in 
adding  that  his  sepulchre.,  memorial  or  monument,  is  lolth  us, 
or  aniony  us,  i.  e.  in  the  city  and  not  merely  in  the  suburbs, 
or  more  generally,  in  the  country,  near  us,  and  in  our  posses- 
sion. It  could  be  still  identified  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  if  not 
in  the  days  of  Jerome,  but  has  since  been  lost  sight  of.  But 
wherein  lay  the  boldness  or  presumption  of  asserting  this 
familiar  and  notorious  fact  ?  How  could  any  one  deny,  that 
David  had  died  and  been  buried,  or  be  shocked  by  hearing 
it  affirmed  ?  This  question  is  connected  with  the  drift  and 
structure  of  the  whole  passage.  It  was  not  the  fact  of  David's 
death  and  burial,  at  which  Peter  expected  them  to  stumble, 
but  at  the  conclusion  which  he  meant  them  to  draw  from  it, 
and  which  is  not  expressed.     That  conclusion  was,  that  this 
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remarkable  prediction,  which  they  were  no  donbt  accustomed 
to  apply  to  David,  could  not  apply  to  him  at  all,  but  must 
have  roterence  to  auother.  This  wa?^  a  doctrine  sufficiently 
at  variance  with  tlieir  prepossessions  to  account  for  Peter's 
so  resi)ecttiilly  asking  leave  to  state  it.  But  what  is  tlie 
reasoninu:  by  Avhich  he  reaches  this  conclusion  ?  It  is  this, 
that  as  tiie  prophecy  declares  that  the  si)eaker's  soul  should 
not  continue  separate  from  his  body,  nor  his  body  itself  expe- 
rience dissolution,  it  could  not  apply  to  David, /or  he  did  die 
and  was  buried^  and  had  long  since  mouldered  in  the  grave, 
still  designated  by  a  well-known  monument  among  them. 
Precisely  the  same  argument,  but  more  concisely  stated,  is 
employed  by  Paul  in  his  first  apostolical  discourse  on  record. 
(See  below,  on  13,  35-37.)  This  express  and  argumentative 
denial,  that  the  words  can  be  applied  to  David,  excludes  not 
only  the  typical  but  also  the  generic  method  of  interpieta- 
tion,  which  was  adopted  in  1,  20  above.  At  all  events,  the 
words  cannot  be  understood  of  both  in  one  and  the  same 
sense,  consistently  with  Peter's  declaration  ;  and  the  only 
sense  in  which  they  are  true  of  David,  that  of  future  resur- 
rection, was  wholly  irrelevant  to  Peter's  proof,  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah  of  the  prophecies.  In  order  to  preserve 
what  seems  to  be  the  obvious  allusion  of  the  Psalmist  to  his 
own  case,  some  eminent  interpreters  suppose  the  words  to  be 
appropriate  to  David  only  as  he  was  in  Christ,  represented  by 
him  and  a  member  of  his  body.  But  how  could  it  be  said, 
even  on  this  hypothesis,  that  David's  soul  and  body  were  not 
permanently  severed,  and  that  his  body  did  not  see  corrup- 
tion ?  Whereas  this,  as  Peter  afterwards  affirms,  was  lite- 
rally true  of  Jesus  and  of  him  alone. 

30.  Therefore,  being  a  Prophet,  and  knowing  that 
God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit 
of  his  loins,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  wonld  raise  up 
Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne  ; 

Since  David,  then,  was  not  and  could  not  be  himself  the 
subject  of  this  prophecy,  who  was  ?  A  })erson  altogether  dii- 
ferent  and  posterior  by  many  ages.  Tliis  of  itself  was  not 
incredible  to  those  who  knew  that  David  was  a  Propliet^  in 
the  strict  as  well  as  in  the  wider  sense,  i.  e.  endowed  by  inspi- 
ration with  a  knowledge  of  the  future.     This  general  descrip- 
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tion  is  then  followed  by  a  reference  to  a  specific  promise,  that 
contained  in  2  Sam.  7,12-16,  and  repeated  in  Ps.  89,  3. 4. 
132,  11,  forming  the  basis  of  all  the  Messianic  Psalms,  and 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  other  j^rophecies.  Its  lowest 
sense  is  that  of  mere  unbroken  succession  ;  but  this  is  evi- 
dently not  the  whole,  from  the  extraordinary  gratitude  ex 
pressed  by  David,  and  from  his  singular  language  in  2  Sam. 
7,  19  (compared  with  1  Chr.  17,  17),  where  it  seems  to  be  im- 
plied, if  not  expressed,  that  this  Avas  not  a  personal,  nor  even 
a  national  assurance,  but  a  universal  one  concerning  the  whole 
race.  The  same  thing  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  this  promise 
constitutes  a  link,  which  would  otherwise  be  wanting,  in  the 
chahi  of  Messianic  Prophecies,  by  applying  specifically  to  the 
house  of  David,  what  had  been  successively  applied  to  those 
of  Seth,  Shem,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah.  Several  of 
the  oldest  manuscripts  and  latest  critical  editions  omit  the 
words,  according  to  the  flesh  would  raise  iq?  Christy  so  that 
the  clause  reads,  hiioioing  tliat  God  had  sicorn  loith  an  oath 
to  him  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins  (one)  should  sit  upon  his 
throne.  Besides  the  external  evidence  in  favour  of  this  read- 
ing, it  relieves  the  text  from  an  enfeebling  and  embarrassing 
anticipation  of  what  follows  in  the  next  verse.  There  the 
Apostle  finally  identifies  the  person  of  whom  David  wrote. 
Here  he  is  only  showing,  in  the  general  and  in  the  way  of 
introduction,  that  David  might,  without  absurdity,  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  of  a  person  dififerent  from  himself  and  long 
posterior,  because  he  was  a  prophet,  and  because  he  had 
received  a  most  explicit  promise,  sanctioned  by  the  oath  of 
God,  that  he  should  have  perpetual  succession  on  the  throne, 
a  promise  which  had  been  already  broken,  if  restricted  to  his 
natural  descendants. 

31.  He  seeing  this  before,  spake  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell,  neither  his 
flesh  did  see  corruption. 

Having  shown  that  David  could  not  mean  himself,  and 
that  he  might  mean  one  who  was  to  live  long  after  him,  the 
Apostle  positively  and  authoritatively  tells  them  whom  he 
did  mean.  He  referred  not  to  his  own  still  future  resurrec- 
tion— the  only  sense  in  which  he  could  have  said  this  of  him- 
self^—but  to  another  resurrection,  future  when  he  wTote,  but 
now  already  past,  and  therefore  furnishing  at  once  the  explan- 
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ation  and  fiiltilmcnt  of  tlie  prophecy.  This  was  tlie  rcsiir- 
n'C'ti(^n  of  Christy  not  as  a  personal  but  as  an  official  title,  th6 
3/es-sfa/i^  the  Anointed  One,  the  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King 
of  Israel,  of  whom  the  ancient  prophets,  priests,  and  kings 
were  merely  re})resentatives,  filling  liis  place  mitil  he  came, 
and  for  wliose  coming  the  whole  race  had  been  impatiently 
looking  for  a  course  of  ages.  Not  content  with  sapng  simply 
that  he  sjtoke  of  the  Messiah's  resurrection,  Peter  shuts  out 
all  evasion  and  mistake  by  repeating  the  tpsisshua  verba  of 
the  prophecy  in  question  and  applying  them  to  Christ,  of 
wliom  alone  it  was  predicted,  and  of  Avhom  alone  it  is  histori- 
cally true,  that  liis  soul  was  not  left  disembodied  after  death, 
and  that  his  body,  though  it  died,  was  not  corruj^ted. 

32.  This  Jesus  hatli  God  raised  up,  whereof  we  are 
all  witnesses. 

But  one  more  step  was  wanting  to  complete  this  process 
of  triumphant  argument,  and  that  step  is  here  taken.  It  was 
not  enough  to  show,  as  Peter  had  done,  that  the  prophecy 
could  not  relate  to  David,  or  that  it  might  relate  to  one  long 
after  him,  or  even  that  it  did  relate  to  the  Messiah,  unless  he 
could  identify  the  individual.  The  importance  of  distinguish- 
ing l)etween  our  Lord's  personal  name  and  his  official  title  is 
l)eculiarly  apparent  here,  where  the  neglect  of  it  converts  into 
a  mere  tautology  the  last  link  of  a  concatenated  argument. 
What  he  said  in  the  preceding  verse  was,  that  David  sjjako 
of  the  Messiah's  resurrection.  What  he  here  says  is,  that 
this  Messiah  was  no  other  than  the  Jesus  whom  they  cruci- 
fied. Why  so  ?  Because  in  him,  and  him  alone,  the  proi)hccy 
lias  been  fulfilled.  The  Messiah  was  to  rise  from  the  dead — 
Jesus  of  Xazai-eth  has  risen  from  the  dead — therefore  the  two 
must  be  identical.  But  where  is  the  proof  that  Jesus  rose  ? 
The  evidence  is  twofold,  human  and  divine.  God  bore  wit- 
ness in  the  very  act  of  raising  him.  litis  Jesus  hath  God 
raised  7fp.  We  bear  Avitness  of  the  same  thing,  not  only  the 
Apostles,  whose  primary  function  was  to  testify  of  this  event 
(1,  8.  22),  but  a  multitude  of  others  who  had  seen  him  since 
his  resurrection  (1  Cor.  15,  6.) 

33.  Therefore,  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God 
exalted,  and  having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this  which  ye 
now  see  and  hear. 

Having  thus  identified  the  subject  of  the  sixteenth  psalm, 
first  negatively  with  a  person  different  from  the  writer,  then 
positively  with  the  Messiah,  and  then  personally  with  the 
Nazarene  whom  they  had  crucified,  he  now  describes  the 
present  state  and  employments  of  the  glorious  though  despised 
Redeemer.  His  humiliation  being  past,  and  its  design  accom- 
plished, he  is  now  exalted^  lifted  up,  or  raised  on  high,  both  in 
a  local  sense,  i.  e.  in  heaven,  and  in  the  sense  of  freedom  from 
all  suflfering  and  superiority  to  all  created  powers,  whether 
friendly  or  adverse.  Compare  the  same  Apostle's  language 
in  1  Pet.  3,  22,  and  that  of  Paul  in  Eph.  1,  20-22.  The 
right  hand  is  a  scriptural  figure  for  active  power.  In  a 
local  sense,  it  is  the  post  of  honour.  Either  of  these  ideas 
would  be  here  appropriate,  exalted  hy  God's  right  hand,  as 
the  instrument,  or  to  his  right  hand,  as  the  place  of  exalta- 
tion. In  favour  of  the  former  is  the  Greek  usage  of  the 
dative  case  (Sc^ta)  which  rarely  denotes  place,  but  often  means 
or  instrument.  In  favour  of  the  other  is  the  use  of  right 
hand  in  the  passage  quoted  in  the  next  verse.  After  all  that 
has  been  said  against  the  assumption  of  a  double  sense,  as 
contrary  to  nature  and  the  very  use  of  words,  there  are  mul- 
titudes of  phrases  in  all  languages  which,  though  intended  to 
convey  one  idea  directly,  not  only  may  but  must  suggest  an- 
other. Thus  the  hearers  of  Peter,  upon  this  occasion,  could 
not,  without  a  process  of  reflection,  separate  the  two  familiar 
senses  of  God''s  right  hand  from  each  other.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  which  is  the  primary  and  which  the  secondary  mean- 
ing ;  and  this  question  is  of  little  exegetical  importance  here, 
because  both  are  so  agreeable  to  fact  and  to  the  context.  It 
was  hy  as  well  as  to  God's  right  hand  that  our  Lord  had  been 
exalted,  i.  e.  by  the  exertion  of  divine  power,  and  to  the  en- 
joyment of  divine  honours.  Besides  this  general  participa- 
tion in  the  honours  of  the  Godhead,  Peter  mentions  a  specific 
gift  bestowed  by  the  Father  on  the  Son  as  Mediator,  and  by 
him  upon  his  Church.  The  promise  may  be  put  for  the  thing 
promised,  as  in  1,  4,  but  with  this  distinction,  that  the  geni- 
tive in  that  case  indicates  the  giver,  but  in  this  the  gift  itself. 
Or  promise  may  be  taken  in  its  proper  sense,  and  the  per- 
formance sought  in  the  ensuing  clause.  In  favour  of  the  first 
construction,  though  apparently  less  simple,  is  the  fact  that 
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the  Son,  and  not  the  Father,  is  tlie  a2:ent  in  the  last  clause. 
Jlavltifj  reef  Iced  of  the  Father  the  Holy  i^plrlt  previoushj 
j)romlsed^  he  hus  shed  forth^  i.  e.  poured  out,  a  figure  iniply- 
ing  both  abundance  and  descent  from  above,  this  {/Spirit),  or 
more  probably,  this  (gift),  as  Cranmer  renders  it,  this  (iri^ 
fluence),  ichich  ye  now  see  and  hear.  The  Rhemish  version 
marks  the  reference  to  the  Si)irit  by  the  singular  combination, 
tJiis  whom,  copied  from  the  Vulgate  (hunc  qitetn.)  Some 
refer  the  two  verbs  to  the  acts  and  gestures  of  the  disciples 
and  to  the  gift  of  tongues  respectively.  But  why  should  the 
sight  of  the  hery  tongues  be  excluded,  which  in  all  probability 
was  not  confined  to  the  disciples  ?  On  the  whole,  however, 
such  exact  distinctions  are  superfluous,  the  two  senses  or  per- 
ceptions being  mentioned  simply  to  include  all  that  they  had 
witnessed.  Instead  of  noio,  some  manuscripts  and  editors 
read  both,  without  a  change  of  sense.  By  thus  ascribing  the 
phenomenon,  which  had  occasioned  his  discourse,  to  Jesus, 
Peter  completes  the  picture  of  his  master's  exaltation,  and  at 
the  same  time,  comes  back  to  the  point  from  which  he  started, 
by  a  natural  yet  masterly  transition,  showing  any  thing  but 
want  of  skill  or  helpless  incoherence. 

34,  35.  For  David  is  not  ascended  into  the  heavens, 
but  he  saith  himself,  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit 
thou  on  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thy  foes  thy  foot- 
stool. 

Having  shown  the  resurrection  of  Christ  to  be  the  subject 
of  an  ancient  prophecy,  he  now  proves  the  same  thing  of  his 
exaltation.  The  argument  is  rendered  still  more  parallel  and 
uniform  by  drawing  the  proof  from  the  same  part  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  passage  cited  is  the  first  verse  of  Psalm 
110,  which,  like  Psalm  16  above,  is  declared  to  be  inappli- 
cable to  David.  The  same  thing  had  been  previously  aftirmed 
by  Christ  himself  (Matt.  22,  41-46),  but  on  a  difterent  ground, 
to  wit,  that  David  calls  him  Lord  or  Sovereign.  Here  the 
ground  is  the  same  as  in  the  previous  exposition  of  Ps.  16,  to 
wit,  that  the  ]>rophecy  never  was  fulfilled  in  David.  It  could 
only  be  fulfilled  in  one  who  had  ascended  into  heaven  and  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  But  no  one  pretended  or 
inuigined  that  David  had  so  done  ;  whereas  Christ  did  thus 
ascend  and  reign,  as  the  Apostle  had  afiirmed  in  the  preceding 
verse.    Here  then  were  two  signal  Messianic  Prophecies,  uni- 
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versally  recognized  as  such  and  universally  ascribed  to  David, 
neither  of  which  could  be  applied  to  David  as  its  subject, 
both  of  which  must  have  respect  to  the  Messiah,  and  both  of 
which  had  been  fulfilled  in  Jesus !  The  apparent  play  upon 
words  in  the  phi'ase.  The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord,  is  found  only 
in  the  Greek  and  other  versions.  The  original  expression  is, 
Jehovah  said  to  my  Lord.  The  strong  expression  in  the  last 
clause  of  v.  35  for  total  subjugation  may  be  borrowed  from 
an  actual  usacre  of  ancient  warfare.  (See  Josh.  10,  24.)  The 
exact  form  o^  the  original  is  copied  in  the  Rhemish  version, 
the  footstool  of  thy  feet. 

36.  Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  as- 
suredly, that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus,  whom 
ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ. 

This  is  the  conclusion  which  the  speaker  draws  from  his 
whole  argument,  or  rather  which  he  leaves  the  house  of  Israel 
to  draw  for  themselves.  (See  above,  on  v.  29.)  The  prefa- 
tory formula  is  not  to  be  neglected,  any  more  than  in  v.  22 
above.  It  refers  the  decision  of  the  question  to  the  Jewish 
Church  itself,  but,  by  the  use  of  the  phrase,  let  it  know,  sug- 
gests that  all  dispute  is  at  an  end,  that  nothing  now  remams 
but  to  accept  the  only  possible  conclusion.  This  is  indicated 
also  by  the  qualifynig  adverb,  assuredly,  or  7nost  certainly 
(Wiclif ),  or  for  a  surety  (Tyndale).  According  to  strict  rule  and 
usage,  the  phrase  translated  all  the  house  means  rather  emry 
house  {or  family)  of  Israel.  But  as  there  is  great  license 
with  respect  to  the  insertion  of  the  article,  which  constitutes 
the  difference  of  meaning  here,  the  common  version  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  The  Greek  word  {aacfiaXw^)  corresponds  m 
etymology,  and  partly  in  its  usage,  to  infallibly,  i.  e.  without 
the  fear  or  possibility  of  error.  The  common  version  follows 
Tyndale  and*  Cranmer  in  a  transposition  of  the  last  clause, 
which  is  not  only  needless,  but  injurious  to  the  emphasis  and 
beauty  of  the  sentence.  The  Greek  collocation,  as  retained 
by  Wiclif,  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  the  Rhemish  version, 
closes  the  sentence  with  the  words,  this  Jesus  ichom  ye  cruci- 
/e^,  which  has  been  quaintly  but  expressively  described  as  the 
sting  in  the  end  of  the  discourse.  Besides  the  loss  ot  this 
peculiar  beauty,  the  inversion  has  occasioned  the  omission  of 
a  pronoun  in  the  clause  immediately  preceding.  The  literal 
translation  is,  God  made  him  Lord  a7id  Christ,  or  still  more 
4* 
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closely,  hoth  Lord  and  Christ  him  hath  God  made — thU  Jef^yis 
v'hom  ye  vnicifrd.  The  Jtlm  is  commonly  assumed  to  be 
sii}>erliiious  (as  in  the  Greek  of  Matt.  8,  1.  5.)  But  tliis  is  an 
hypotliesis,  seldom  adopted  now  by  the  best  writers,  and  only 
admissible  in  case  of  urgent  exegetical  necessity.  Others  go 
to  the  opposite  extreme  by  making  it  mean  Lord  himself  in 
allusion  to  the  double  Lord  of  v.  34  and  Ps.  110,  1.  'The 
Lord  who  said  to  David's  Lord,  Sit  thou,  etc.  has  made  Jesus 
himself  to  be  that  Lord.'  But  this  construction  seems  too  arti- 
ficial. A  much  more  simple  one,  and  intermediate  between  the 
omission  and  exaggeration  of  the  pronoun,  sui)i)oses  the  sense  to 
be  grammatically  complete  without  the  words  this  Jesifs,  etc., 
and  these  words  to  be  superadded  as  an  emphatic  supi^lement 
or  afterthought.  God  hath  made  him  {to  be)  both  Lord  and 
Christ — this  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified.  Here,  as  in  v.  27  and 
elsewhere,  it  is  important  to  take  Christ  in  its  official  preg- 
nant sense,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  name  or  personal 
designation.  Li  the  latter  sense,  it  would  have  been  absurd 
to  say  that  God  had  made  Jesus  to  be  Christy  i.  e.  to  be  him- 
self; but  it  is  highly  significant,  and  expressive  of  a  most  im- 
portant fact,  to  say  that  God  made  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  or 
tJie  Messiah.  The  verb  made  in  this  clause  may  be  mider- 
stood  in  two  ways  ;  as  expressing  the  divine  decree  or  consti- 
tution, which  attached  the  office  of  Messiah  (as  explained 
above  on  v.  31)  to  the  person  of  Jesus  the  Nazarene  ;  or  as  a 
declaratory  act,  that  of  setting  forth,  exhibiting  our  Lord  in 
this  high  character.  While  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  im- 
plied, as  an  actual  effect  of  the  Saviour's  exaltation,  the  former 
seems  to  be  the  thing  immediately  expressed,  both  by  the 
verb  made^  which  is  never  a  mere  synonyme  of  shoioed^  de- 
clared^ and  by  the  whole  connection,  which  requires  that  Peter 
should  conclude  by  affirming,  not  only  the  divine  attestation 
of  our  Lord's  Messiahship,  but  also  its  divine  authority  and 
constitution.  If  this  be  the  correct  construction.  Lord  can- 
not mean  a  divine  person,  in  allusion  to  the  first  Lord  (or 
Jch(>r(di)  of  V.  34,  for  the  Father  did  not  make  the  Son  to  be 
God,  but  must  moan  a  mediatorial  sovereign.  This  Christ 
was  made  to  be,  as  well  as  the  Messiah,  and  because  he  was 
IMessiah,  the  two  characters  or  offices  being  indivisible.  The 
second  i)ers(»n,  whom  ye  crucified^  especially  in  Greek,  where 
the  pronoun  (v/i-ets)  is  peculiarly  emphatic,  carries  home  the 
fearful  charge  of  having  disowned  antl  murdered  the  Messiah 
to  his  hearers,  both  as  individuals,  so  fur  as  they  had  taken 
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part  in  that  great  crime,  and  as  the  representatives  of  Israel, 
the  ancient  church,  or  chosen  people  If  those  critics  who 
consider  it  their  duty  to  exalt  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
writers,  by  denying  them  all  intellectual  and  literary  merit, 
can  improve  upon  the  logic  or  the  rhetoric  of  this  great  apos- 
tolical discourse,  or  even  on  the  force  and  beauty  of  this  per- 
oration, let  them  do  it  or  forever  after  hold  their  peace. 

37.  Now  when  they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked 
in  their  heart,  and  said  unto  Peter  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  Apostles,  Men  (and)  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

The  personal  bearing  of  the  whole  discourse,  but  more 
particularly  of  its  close,  was  not  without  effect  upon  the 
hearers.  This  effect  is  described  by  a  strong  but  intelligible 
figure.  They  icere  pricked^  pierced,  perforated,  not  in  body, 
but  in  hearty  i.  e.  mind  or  soul,  as  distinguished  from  the 
body.  The  specific  reference  to  the  conscience  is  not  sug- 
gested by  this  word,  but  by  the  context.  Nor  is  that  refer- 
ence an  exclusive  one,  the  effect  described  extending  to  the 
whole  mind,  in  the  way  of  rational  co7imcUon  no  less  than  in 
that  of  compunction^  a  word  of  Latin  origin,  analogous  in 
figurative  import  to  the  one  which  Luke  here  uses.  Peter's 
argument,  unanswerable  on  their  own  avow^ed  and  cherished 
principles,  must  have  convinced  them  that  the  man  whom 
they  had  crucified  was  the  Messiah,  and  that  if  so  they  had 
been  guilty,  not  only  of  judicial  murder,  but  of  blasphemy 
and  treason  to  their  rightful  sovereign.  Their  desperate  per- 
plexity was  well  expressed  by  the  question,  what  shall  we  do  f 
i.  e.  what  ought  we  to  do,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  and  what 
must  we  do,  as  a  means  of  safety  ?  Their  putting  this  ques- 
tion to  the  other  (or  remaining)  apostles^  does  not  imply  that 
these  had  also  spoken,  but  only  that  Peter  was  considered  as 
the  spokesman  of  them  all,  and  that  they  concurred  in  what  he 
said,  as  well  as  that  the  twelve  were  still  together  and  collec- 
tively accessible.  It  may  also  show  the  eagerness  with  which  th( 
awakened  hearers  crowded  round  these  witnesses  of  the  Mes 
siah,  repeating  and  reciprocating  Peter's  compellation,  3Ie'n 
ayid  brethren^  as  if  conscious  of  some  new  and  intimate  rela- 
tion, over  and  above  that  of  mere  Judaism,  civil  or  religious. 

38.  Then  Peter  said  unto  them,  Repent,  and  be 
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ba])tized,  every  one  of  yon,  in  the  name  of  Jesns 
Chj'ist;  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost. 

Altliouoh  the  question  was  addressed  to  all  the  Apostles, 
Peter  again  answered  I'or  the  rest,  in  the  language  both  of 
exhortation  and  of  i)roniise.  Two  distinct  acts  are  required, 
one  inward  and  one  outward.  The  first  verb,  according  to 
its  etymology  and  classical  usage,  denotes  afterthought,  re- 
llection,  and  then,  by  a  natural  association,  change  of  mind, 
includino;  both  the  iudoment  and  the  feelino:s.  In  the  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  ai)plied  to  change  of  mind  in 
reference  to  moral  good  and  evil,  and  more  especially  tc 
one's  own  character  and  conduct.  Ilegret  or  sorrow  is  only 
one  of  its  ingredients.  Evangelical  repentance,  in  its  widest 
sense,  is  an  entire  revolution  of  the  principles  and  practice, 
of  the  heart  and  life.  Nothing  less  than  this,  or  what  directly 
led  to  it,  could  be  required  of  these  Jewish  bigots  who  had 
murdered  Christ.  The  Geneva  version,  amend  your  lives^  is 
too  restricted  and  one-sided  ;  that  of  Wiclif  and  the  Rhemish, 
do  ye  penance^  now  conveys  a  false  idea,  but  was  originally 
only  a  close  copy  of  the  Vulgate  iypoenltentiam  agite)^  which 
was  no  doubt  intended  to  convey  precisely  the  same  sense 
with  the  original.  (See  below,  on  3,  19.)  The  change  of 
mind  required  was  to  be  attested  by  an  outward  act :  repent 
and  he  baptized.  Even  granting  that  this  Greek  verb  origi- 
nally meant  to  immerse,  i.  e.  to  dip  or  plunge — a  fact  which 
is  still  earnestly  disi)uted — it  does  not  follow  that  this  is 
essential  to  its  meaning  as  a  peculiar  Christian  term.  On 
the  contrary,  analogy  Avould  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  like 
other  Greek  terms  thus  adopted,  it  had  undergone  some 
modification  of  its  etymological  and  primary  import.  As 
presbyter  no  longer  suggests  personal  age,  nor  deacon  menial 
service,  nor  supper  a  nocturnal  meal,  as  necessary  parts 
of  their  secondary  Christian  meaning,  why  should  this  one 
word  be  an  exception  to  the  general  ruk%  and  signify  a  mere 
mode  of  action  as  no  less  essential  than  the  act  itself?  Even 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  immersion  was  the  universal  ancient 
practice,  both  of  Jews  and  Christians,  it  would  prove  no  more 
than  the  universal  practice  of  reclining  at  meals  and  mixing 
wine  with  water.  Least  of  all  can  it  be  shown  that  Peter,  in 
requiring  this  vast  crowd  to  be  ba})tized  upon  the  spot, 
intended  to  insist  on  their  complete  submersion  under  water 
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as  the  essence  of  the  rite  prescribed.  Besides  the  arbitrary- 
character  of  such  a  supposition  in  itself,  it  is  forbidden  by  the 
obvious  analogy  between  water  baptism  and  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen  (on  1,  5), 
from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  time  of  Christ,  had  always 
been  conceived  of,  not  as  an  immersion,  but  as  an  affusion  oi 
effusion,  an  abundant  pouring  from  above.  With  such  asso- 
ciations, when  the  multitude  were  told  to  he  baptized^  they 
would  of  course  think,  not  of  the  depth  of  the  water,  or 
their  own  position  with  respect  to  it,  but  of  the  water  itself 
and  of  its  application,  as  a  well  known  token  of  repentance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  regeneration  on  the  other.  The 
first  of  these  associations  had  already  been  established  in 
most  Jewish  minds,  if  not  by  the  baptism  of  proselytes,  the 
antiquity  of  which  is  still  disputed,  yet  by  that  of  John  the 
Baptist,  which  is  expressly  called  the  baptism  of  repentance. 
(Mark  1,  4.  Luke  3,  3.  Acts  13,  24.  19,  4.)  The  other  asso- 
ciation, that  of  baptism  with  regeneration,  was  of  older  date, 
having  its  origin  in  natural  relations,  and  confirmed  by  the 
significant  ablutions  of  the  ceremonial  law,  which  were  de- 
signed to  keep  this  very  doctrine  in  connection  with  the 
doctrine  of  atonement,  as  displayed  in  the  sacrificial  ritual, 
before  the  minds  of  all  devout  believers  in  the  law  of  Moses. 
In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  formula  by  which 
they  were  to  be  baptized,  and  therefore  different  from  the 
one  prescribed  by  Christ  himself  (Matt.  28,  19),  but  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  rite  as  Christian,  and  not  merely  Jewish,  much 
less  heathen,  baptism,  or  an  unmeaning  form,  connected  with 
no  religious  creed  whatever.  (See  below,  on  8,  16.  19,  5.) 
In  the  name  of  Christy  i.  e.  by  his  authority,  acknowledging 
his  claims,  subscribing  to  his  doctrines,  engaging  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  relying  on  his  merits.  The  beneficial  end  to  which 
all  this  led  was  the  re'inission  of  si?is.  The  first  Greek  noun 
(a(^£cnv),  derived  from  a  verb  [a^iiqixL)  which  means  to  let  go^ 
is  applied  by  Plutarch  to  divorce,  by  Demosthenes  to  legal 
discharge  from  the  obligation  of  a  bond,  by  Plato  to  the 
emancipation  of  a  slave,  and  to  exemption  from  punishment, 
which  last  is  its  constant  use  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
whole  phrase,  to  (or  towards)  remissio?i  of  sins,  describes 
this  as  the  end  to  w^hich  the  question  of  the  multitude  had 
reference,  and  w^hich  therefore  must  be  contemjJated  also  in 
the  answer.  To  this  implied  promise  of  forgiveness,  Peter 
adds  an  express  one,  that  they  should  receive  the  gift  of  the 
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Holy  Ghost.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  this  denotes  par. 
tici})ation  in  the  miraculous  endowments  just  imparted  to  the 
twelve,  or  only  tliose  internal  influences  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  sjjiritual  in  a  special  sense,  and  which  the  scrip- 
tures represent  as  absolutely  indispensable  to  all  regeneration 
and  salvation.  But  as  these  were  only  diiferent  oj^erations 
of  one  and  the  same  Spirit  (1  Cor.  12,4-12),  the  assurance 
may  be  understood  both  as  a  promise  of  his  ordinary  sancti- 
fying agency,  to  be  experienced  by  all  believers  now  and  for 
ever,  and  also  as  a  promise  of  extraordinary,  temporary  gifts, 
to  answer  a  specific  end,  on  this  occasion. 

39-  For  the  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your  cliil- 
dren,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the 
Lord  our  God  shall  call. 

This  verse  contains  an  explanation  of  the  promise  just  pro- 
miscuously made  to  the  whole  multitude.  Sj^iritual  influence, 
the  great  gift  of  Christ  to  his  church,  was  not  confined  to  his 
immediate  followers  or  their  first  converts,  but  intended  to 
embrace  all  classes  and  all  generations  of  those  whom  God 
should  call.,  i.  e.  choose,  designate,  and  actually  bring  into 
communion  with  his  Son  through  faith.  The  promise  was 
addressed  to  themselves  and  to  their  children,  as  in  the  cove- 
nants of  the  Old  Testament,  an  expression  favouring  the  sup- 
position that  their  children  were  to  be  baptized  with  them, 
but  not  necessarily  requiring  it,  as  some,  though  less  natu- 
rally, understand  these  words  of  later  generations.  But 
Peter  is  here  dealing  with  the  contemporary  race,  as  repre- 
sented by  his  hearers,  and  would  therefore  seem  to  mean  by 
their  children  those  already  in  existence,  and  especially  those 
present  upon  this  occasion.  All  afar  off  is  likewise  a  dis- 
puted phrase.  Some  would  refer  this  also  to  succeeding  gene- 
rations ;  but  this  is  forl)idden  by  the  usage  of  the  Greek  word 
(fxaKf)dv),  which  relates  to  space,  not  time.  Others  apply  it  to 
the  Jews  dispersed  in  distant  countries  ;  but  all  Jews  were 
so  accustomed  to  equality  of  privileges  in  their  own  religion, 
that  such  an  assurance  would  have  been  superfluous.  Besides, 
the  greater  part  of  those  whom  he  addressed  belonged  to  this 
class,  and  could  not  therefore  be  distinguished  from  the  yow 
(vfXLv)  of  the  first  clause.  A  third  opinion  is,  that  all  afar  off' 
denotes  Gentile  converts.  It  has  been  objected  that  Peter 
himself  was  not  initiated  into  this  great  doctrine  till  long 
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after.  (See  below,  on  10,  28.  34.)  Some  have  endeavoured 
to  evade  this  objection,  by  admitting  that  Peter  did  not  fully 
understand  his  own  words.  But  both  the  objection  and  the 
answer  rest  upon  a  misconception,  as  to  Peter's  view^s  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  history.  He  never  could  have  thought 
that  the  Gentiles  w^ere  excluded  from  the  church  or  from  sal- 
vation. There  was  no  such  exclusion,  even  under  the  restric- 
tive institutions  of  the  old  economy.  All  the  Gentiles  in  the 
w^orld  might  have  shared  the  privileges  of  the  Jew^s,  by  com- 
plying with  the  prescribed  conditions.  Peter's  error  consisted 
in  believing  that  these  conditions  still  existed  under  the  gos- 
pel, or  in  other  words,  that  Gentiles  must  become  Jews 
before  they  could  be  Christians.  Of  this  error  he  was  not 
yet  disabused  ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  prevent  his  ap- 
plying the  expressions  here  recorded  to  the  Gentiles.  The 
only  condition  wdiich  he  recognizes  is  the  call  of  God,  without 
regard  to  difference  of  rank  or  nation.  In  the  first  clause  of 
this  verse,  the  older  English  versions  supply  was  made  after 
pro7nise. 

40.  And  with  many  other  words  did  he  testify  and 
exhort,  saying,  Save  yourselves  from  this  untoward 
generation. 

We  have  here  an  interesting  intimation  both  as  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  Peter's  apostolical  instructions  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  As  to  the  first,  we  learn  that  all  his  words 
are  not  recorded,  but  that  icith  many  other  (literally  more) 
v3ords  he  did  testify^  etc.  (Vulg.  aliis  verbis  plurimis.)  This 
admits  of  several  suppositions,  as  to  w^hat  is  given  in  this 
chapter.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  summary  or  abstract  of 
all  that  the  Apostle  said,  or  as  a  full  report  of  one  discourse, 
besides  which  others  were  delivered,  but  have  not  been  left 
on  record.  The  first  is  the  more  natural  hypothesis,  because 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  what  material  the  others  w^ere 
composed,  or  why  they  were  considered  requisite,  as  every 
thing  essential  seems  to  be  included  in  the  one  here  given, 
and  the  terms  of  the  narrative  are  satisfied  by  simply  sup- 
posing, that  the  ideas  here  recorded  were  expressed  at  greater 
length,  and  with  such  repetitions  and  amplifications  as  w^ere 
suited  to  render  them  universally  intelligible.  As  to  the 
quality  or  character  of  Peter's  preaching,  it  is  indicated  by 
two  verbs,  testify  and  exhort.    The  first  expresses  the  complex 
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idea  of  testimony,  argument,  and  solemn  affirmation,  and  is 
therefore  fre(|uenlly  aj)i>lied  in  this  book  to  the  i)reaching  of 
the  Gospel.  (See*  below,  8,  25.  10,  42.  18,  5.  20,  21.  23.  24. 
23,  11.  28,  23.)  The  other  verb  is  also  one  of  comprehensive 
imjjort,  including  the  ideas  of  summoning,  commanding,  and 
persuadhig.  As  the  hrst  describes  the  theoretical  or  doc- 
trinal part  of  the  apostolical  preaching,  so  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  expressive  of  its  practical  and  hortatory  element. 
They  testified  to  what  men  should  believe,  and  exhorted  them 
to  what  they  ought  to  do.  As  a  sample  or  a  summary  of 
these  exhortations,  we  are  told  that  Peter  said,  SciL^e  yoiir- 
sclves,  etc.  The  Greek  verb  [aiDOyTe)  is  a  passive  form,  and 
although  there  are  some  instances,  in  which  this  aorist  seems 
to  have  the  meaning  of  the  middle  voice,  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  departing  from  the  strict  sense,  when  it  suits  the 
context  better,  as  in  this  case.  Such  a  departure  is  the  more 
gratuitous,  because  the  reflexive  meaning  (save  thyself)  is 
elsewhere  expressed  by  an  entirely  diflerent  form  of  the  same 
verb  (o-uioroi/  aeavTov).  (See  Matt.  27,40.  Mark  15,30.  Luke 
23,  37.)  The  sense  of  the  form  here  used  is,  be  saved,,  i.  e. 
consent  that  God  shall  save  you,  from  (the  character  and  des- 
tiny of )  this  untoward  generation.  The  English  word  unto- 
ward is  detined  by  its  opposite,  tovKird^  and  its  cognate  ad- 
jective, toivardly,,  the  flrst  of  which  is  used  by  Shakspeare, 
and  the  last  by  Bacon,  in  the  sense  of  docile,  manageable, 
tractable.  The  negative  form,  therefore,  means  perverse,  in- 
tractable, and  is  no  inaccurate  translation  of  tlie  Greek  word 
here  used,  which  means  crooked^  both  in  a  physical  and  moral 
sense.  (See  Luke  3,  5.  Phil.  2,  15.  1  Pet.  2,  18.)  Its  appli- 
cation here  is  founded  on  the  description  of  Israel  by  Moses 
in  Deut.  32,  5,  where  the  Septuagint  version  lias  this  very 
phrase.  The  crooked  generation  is  the  mass  of  unbelieving 
Jews,  not  considered  as  a  race  or  nation,  which  is  not  the 
usage  of  the  Greek  word  (yci/eus),  but  as  a  contemporary 
generation,  out  of  which  the  penitent  are  urged  to  extricate 
themselves  by  consenting  to  be  saved. 

41.  Then  they  that  gladly  received  his  word  were 
baptised,  and  the  same  day  there  were  added  (unto 
them)  about  three  thousand  souls. 

The  Apostle's  exhortation  meets  with  a  prompt  and  gene- 
ral response.     There  is  the  same  ambiguity  of  construction  in 
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the  first  clause  as  in  1,  6.  The  common  version,  theT/  that 
gladly  received  his  icord^  seems  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
two  classes,  those  who  did,  and  those  who  did  not,  gladly 
receive  the  Apostle's  word.  It  seems  more  natural,  however, 
to  understand  this  clause  as  relating  to  the  whole  body  of 
those  mentioned  in  v.  3*7,  as  asking  what  they  should  do. 
lliey  then  gladly  received  his  icord^  etc.  The  idea  of  cheer- 
fulness and  joy  is  twice  expressed,  being  really  included  in 
the  verb,  according  to  Greek  usage,  and  then  separately  indi- 
cated by  an  adverb.  To  the  supposition  that  these  converts 
were  baptized  by  immersion,  it  may  be  objected,  besides  the 
greatness  of  the  number  and  the  shortness  of  the  time,  that 
Jerusalem  has  always  been  remarkably  destitute  of  water, 
the  fountain  of  Siloam  being  its  only  constant  source.  That 
the  three  thousand  went  out  in  procession  to  this  fountain,  or 
that  many  were  baptized  in  swimming-baths  or  cisterns  be- 
longing to  public  establishments  or  to  private  dwellings,  or 
that  these  difficulties  were  miraculously  overruled  for  the  oc- 
casion, are  conceivable  hypotheses ;  but  whether  they  are 
probable  or  preferable  to  the  simple  supposition  that  the 
water,  like  the  Holy  Ghost  in  spiritual  baptism,  and  the  blood 
in  ceremonial  purifications,  was  poured  or  sprinkled — every 
reader  must  determine  for  himself.  The  same  day  evi- 
dently qualifies  baptized  as  well  as  added.,  because  it  was  by 
baptism  that  the  additions  were  effected.  Added  unto  them 
seems  to  mean  to  those  mentioned  in  the  first  clause,  but 
these  were  themselves  the  persons  added.  It  is  better,  there- 
fore, with  the  Geneva  Bible,  to  supply  %into  the  church  from 
V.  47,  i.  e.  to  the  previously  existing  body  of  believers, 
amounting,  as  some  think,  to  a  hundred  and  twenty,  but 
probably  a  much  larger  number.  (See  above,  on  1,14.  2,  1.) 
About.,  literally  «s,  as  if.,  implies  that  the  following  number 
is  a  round  one.  (See  above,  on  1,  15.)  The  use  of  the  word 
soids  for  persons  in  enumeration  is  an  idiom,  not  only  of  the 
Hebrew  (Gen.  46,  27)  and  the  Hellenistic  Greek  (v.  43.  3,  23. 
V,  14.  27,  37),  but  of  many  other  languages. 

42.  And  they  continued  stedfastly  in  the  apostles' 
doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and 
in  prayers. 

The  history  of  Pentecost  may  be  said  to  close  with  the 
preceding  verse,  what  follows  being  an  account  of  the  condi- 
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tion  of  the  infant  chnrc^h,  from  that  day  onward.  Continued 
stedfasthj^OY  as  the  Uhemish  version  more  exactly  renders  it, 
were  persevering.  For  the  exact  sense  of  the  Greek  verb,  see 
above,  on  1,  14.  Here,  as  in  many  otlier  cases,  doctrine  does 
not  mean  the  trntli  tauglit,  but  the  act  or  mode  of  teaching. 
(See  Matt.  7,  28.  29.  22,^33.  Mark  1,  22.  27.  4,2.  11,18.  Luke 
4,  32.  1  Tim.  4, 13.)  What  is  here  affirmed  is  not  their  ad- 
herence to  a  certain  system  of  belief,  but  their  personal  at- 
tendance on  the  actual  instructions  of  the  twelve.  Thus 
instruction  followed,  if  it  did  not  precede,  baptism  ;  or  rather 
it  both  followed  and  preceded,  for  these  converts  were  not 
heathen,  but  religiously  trained  Jews,  and  Peter  had  in- 
structed them,  before  they  were  baptized,  in  mcmy  words, 
besides  those  here  recorded.  (See  above,  on  v.  40.)  But 
even  if  they  had  been  received  without  instruction,  that 
would  be  no  warrant  for  a  similar  proceeding  now,  when 
there  are  no  apostles  and  extraordinary  gifts  have  ceased. 
The  teaching  here  meant,  however,  is  not  merely  that  of 
catechumens,  to  prepare  them  for  admission  to  the  church, 
but  that  which  is  essential  to  the  Christian  life,  and  for  the 
sake  of  which  the  convert  is  admitted  to  the  church,  as  to  the 
school  of  Christ.  The  word  translated /e//o?^?s/iijt^  is  very  com- 
prehensive in  its  import  and  various  in  its  applications,  corre- 
sponding, more  or  less  exactly,  to  our  words  comnmnity, 
conmiiinion,  and  communication.  Its  rarest  sense,  at  least  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  the  vague  one  of  society  or  social  in- 
tercourse. It  might  be  applied,  with  strict  propriety  of  lan- 
guage, to  the  community  of  goods  described  in  the  ensuing 
verses ;  to  mutual  participation  of  the  same  food,  whether 
social  or  sacramental ;  and  to  the  interchange  of  charities  by 
alms  or  any  other  species  of  beneficence.  All  these  are  so 
appropriate  and  essential  to  the  Christian  character,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  comprehend  as  much  of  them  as  possible  in  this 
description.  We  may  theretbre  understand  the  historian  as 
saying  that  the  intant  church  was  constantly  engaged  in  mu- 
tual communion,  both  by  joint  repasts  and  sacramental  feasts 
and  charitable  distribution.  This  last  is,  in  actual  usage,  the 
prevailing  application  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament. 
(See  Koin.  15,  20.  2  Cor.  8,  4.  9,  13.  Ileb.  13,  16.)  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  three  senses  run  into  each  other,  as  the  three 
practices  were  really  inse]»arable  in  the  primitive  or  infant 
church.  Its  whole  organization  and  condition  was  as  yet  that 
of  a  family,  so  that  all  their  acts  performed  in  common  par- 
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took  more  or  less  of  a  religious  character.  It  was  at  their 
social  meals  that  their  charities  were  dispensed ;  it  was  at 
these  same  meals  that  the  eii diarist  was  administered ;  so  that 
al]  these  elements  must  be  combined  to  make  up  the  full 
sense  of  apostolical  communion  (KOLviovta.)  According  to  the 
common  version,  this  word,  as  well  as  doctrine,  is  dependent 
on  cqyostles  ;  '  they  adhered  to  their  teaching  and  continued 
in  communion  with  them.'  But  in  Greek,  comTnunion  is  a 
separate  and  independent  item  in  the  catalogue.  They  con- 
tinued, first,  in  the  apostles'  doctrine ;  then,  in  communion, 
not  with  them  alone,  but  with  the  body  of  believers.  The 
general  idea  of  communion  is  then  rendered  more  specific  by 
the  mention  of  the  breaking  of  bread.  As  this  was  the  begin- 
ning, or  the  initiatory  act,  of  an  ancient  Jewish  meal,  it  may 
be  put  for  the  repast  itself,  or  for  the  eucharist  that  followed, 
or  for  both,  as  being  then  insejiarable.  The  devotional  char- 
acter of  all  these  services  is  shown  by  the  addition,  a7id  in 
prayers.  Such  was  the  social  state,  and  such  were  the  em- 
ployments, of  the  church,  as  reorganized  at  Pentecost  and  in 
Jerusalem.  The  whole  might  be  summed  up  as  consisting  in 
apostolical  teaching,  mutual  communion,  common  prayer. 

43.  And  fear  came  upon  every  soul,  and  many 
wonders  and  signs  were  done  by  the  Apostles. 

While  their  internal  state  was  such  as  has  been  just  de- 
scribed, their  outward  state  was  one  of  safety  under  the 
divine  protection.  This  safety  was  secured  by  a  prevailing 
sentiment  of  awe  (0o/?os),  not  alarm  or  dread  of  injury,  in- 
spired originally,  no  doubt,  by  the  great  events  of  Pentecost, 
but  afterwards  maintained  by  miracles,  here  as  in  vs.  19.  22, 
described  as  signs  and  loonders.^  wrought  by  the  Apostles. 
This  connection  of  the  clauses  may  be  made  clear  by  supply- 
ing between  them,  '  and  in  order  to  maintain  this  fear.'  Game 
in  the  first  clause,  and  loere  done  in  the  second,  are  transla- 
tions of  the  same  Greek  verb  (eytVero),  which  strictly  means 
became,  came  to  pass,  or  happened. 

44.  And  all  that  believed  were  together,  and  had 
all  things  common. 

Such  was  the  unity  of  feeling  and  affection  in  the  infant 
church  that,  notwithstanding  their  numerical  increase,  they 
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seemed  to  constitute  a  single  household,  wdth  identity  of  in- 
terest, and  even  of  i)Ossession.  All  that  believed^  those  be- 
lieving, the  believers.  This  is  one  of  the  names  given  in  tlie 
history  to  those  wlio  followed  Christ  and  were  professors  of 
the  new  religion.  The  phrase  is  elliptical  for  those  who  be- 
lieved in  Jesus  as  the  true  Messiah.  Were  together  does  not 
mean  that  they  assembled  or  resided  in  one  i)lace,  for  their 
numbers  rendered  this  impossible  ;  nor  that  they  now  began 
to  meet  in  stated  but  distinct  assemblies,  an  idea  Avhich  the 
words  do  not  express.  The  sense  of  unity  in  heart  and  i)ur- 
pose,  which  the  word  has  elsewhere  (see  above,  on  1,  15.  2,  1, 
and  compare  the  Septuagint  version  of  Ps.  133,  1),  is  perfectly 
appropriate  here,  and  better  suited  to  the  context,  both  be- 
fore and  after,  than  that  of  outw^ard  local  convocation.  As 
one  specification  of  this  general  description,  it  is  added,  they 
had  all  things  coynmon^  i.  e.  no  one  regarded  his  possessions 
as  belonging  absolutely  to  himself,  but  as  a  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  others  also. 

45.  And  sold  their  possessions   and  goods,   and 
parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need. 

The  proof  of  this  disinterested  spirit  was  afforded  by  the 
fact  that,  when  there  Avas  occasion,  they  actually  sold  such  of 
their  possessions  as  w^ere  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  relief 
of  others.  Parted^  divided,  distributed,  allotted.  The  words 
necessarily  denote  nothing  more  than  whjjit  is  often  exempli- 
fied at  present,  except  so  far  as  this  ancient  liberality  was 
modified  by  the  more  intimate  relation  which  existed  among 
Christians  then,  as  members  of  one  family  or  household. 
Thei-e  is  nothing  said  of  a  compulsory  renunciation  of  all  indi- 
vidual property,  either  as  a  divine  institution  or  a  voluntary 
self-denial.  Sucli  a  renunciation  is  indeed  at  variance  with 
facts  recorded  in  the  later  history.  (See  below,  on  5,  4.)  Of 
those  who  understand  it  to  be  here  meant,  some  regard  it  as 
a  normal  and  commanded  state,  which  ceased  on  the  depart- 
ure of  the  church  from  its  primitive  simi)licity,  and  will  return 
when  that  returns.  Others  make  it  a  divine  but  temporary 
constitution,  suited  to  the  infant  stage  of  Christianity,  but 
not  re(iuirecl,  nor  even  possible,  in  its  maturity.  A  third 
view  is,  that  it  was  a  mistaken  though  well  meant  attempt  to 
continue  in  the  church  at  lai-ge  the  mode  of  life  adopted  by 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles.    Whether  the  fact  assumed  in  all 
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these  hypotheses  is  really  recorded,  either  here  or  in  the 
parallel  passage  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  chapter,  is  a  question 
which  will  there  present  itself  again.  (See  below,  on  4,  32. 
34.)  The  distinction  sometimes  made  between  the  words 
translated  possessi07is  and  goods^  as  denoting  what  is  now 
called  real  and  personal  property,  has  no  more  foundation  in 
Greek  usage  than  the  one  made  by  Wiclif,  who,  instead  of 
goods^  has  cattle.  The  second  Greek  word  corresponds  to 
our  word  substance.,  as  applied  to  wealth.  {VnX^. possessiones 
et  substantias.)  So  far  is  Kryjfxara  from  meaning  real  or  im- 
movable estate,  that  in  Homer  it  almost  always  denotes  jewels 
or  other  hoarded  treasure,  and  the  Attic  writers  sometimes 
put  it  in  antithesis  to  land  (aypo?),  sometimes  to  money  (xp^- 
fxara).  The  two  words  are  substantially  equivalents,  here  put 
together  to  express  more  fully  the  one  idea  of  property  or 
wealth.  Here,  as  often  elsew^here  in  the  English  Bible,  the 
words  nia7i  and  men,  though  not  distinguished  by  italics,  are 
supplied  by  the  translators,  who  appear  to  have  considered 
them  essential  to  the  meaning,  although  modern  usage  w^ould 
allow^  the  7nan  to  be  replaced  by  one,  and  the  m,en  to  be 
omitted  altogether  :  and  parted  them  to  all,  as  every  one  had 
need.  This  insertion  of  the  word  ^nan,  as  a  sort  of  pronoim, 
is  a  favourite  idiom  of  the  old  English  versions.  That  it  had 
a  pronominal  force,  analogous  to  that  of  the  same  word  in 
German,  may  be  inferred  from  1  Cor.  2,  11,  where  it  is  ap- 
plied to  God. 

46.  And  they  continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in 
the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  from  house  to  house, 
did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of 
heart. 

The  writer  here  returns  to  his  description  of  their  daily 
habits  and  religious  spirit,  which  he  interrupted  at  the  close 
of  V.  42,  to  mention  the  effect  produced  on  others  (43),  and 
the  means  of  their  subsistence  (44.  45.)  Their  religious  life 
is  here  presented  under  its  two  aspects,  public  and  private. 
For  the  sense  oi  continuing  with  one  accord,  see  above,  on  1, 
14.  This  daily  attendance  at  the  temple  is  referred  by  some 
to  meetings  of  their  own  within  the  sacred  enclosure.  This 
opinion  seems  to  be  confined  to  those  who  understand  the 
house  where  they  were  sitting,  in  v.  2  above,  to  be  a  chamber 
of  the  temple.     By  others,  what  is  here  said  is  referred  to  the 
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daily  temple  service,  or  at  least  to  public  prayer,  in  the  ap- 
pointed place,  and  at  the  stated  hours.  It"  this  be  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  passage,  we  have  here  the  lirst  intima- 
tion of  the  singular  fact,  that  although  the  ceremonial  law, 
of  which  the  temple  Avas  a  part,  had  been  abrogated  by  the 
advent  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  aj^ostles  considered  them- 
selves bound,  or  at  least  authorized,  to  treat  it  with  respect, 
so  long  as  it  was  suffered  to  continue  in  existence.  Some 
have  explained  this  as  an  act  of  mere  i)olitical  obedience ;  but 
its  combination,  here  and  elsewhere,  with  their  spiritual  wor- 
ship and  their  whole  religious  life,  without  a  trace  of  any  such 
distinction  between  secular  and  sacred  as  the  one  alleged, 
appears  to  show  that  their  attendance  at  the  temple  was  as 
really  a  part  of  their  religion  as  their  meeting  elsewhere. 
The  probable  design  of  this  paradoxical  arrangement  was  to 
shield  the  new  religion  from  the  charge  of  being  hostile  to 
the  old,  or  essentially  distinct  from  it,  and  to  show  the  iden- 
tity of  the  church  under  both  dispensations,  by  allowhig  one, 
as  it  were,  to  overlap  the  other,  or  the  two  to  coexist  for  a 
time,  instead  of  establishing  the  Christian  church  on  groimd 
left  absolutely  vacant  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  ancient 
system.  A  precisely  similar  relation  had  subsisted  for  a  time 
between  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  public 
ministry  of  Christ  liimself,  and  may  be  said  indeed  to  have 
prefigured  the  one  mentioned  in  the  case  before  us.  The 
evils,  which  might  easily  have  sprung  from  this  arrangement, 
if  continued  longer,  were  prevented  by  the  speedy  and  en- 
tire destruction,  not  only  of  the  temple  and  the  ceremonial 
system,  but  of  the  civil  organization,  with  which  the  Jewish 
church  had  for  ages  been  identified.  One  incidental  evil, 
which  did  really  arise  from  this  peculiar  providential  consti- 
tution, was  the  state  of  uncertainty  and  strife,  in  which  the 
Jewish  Christians  long  continued,  with  respect  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  and  the  way  in  which  the  Gentiles  should  be 
brought  into  the  church,  until  all  reasonable  doubt  was  ended 
by  the  great  ecclesiastical  and  national  catastrophe.  Of  these 
unhappy  errors  and  disputes  we  shall  have  instances  enough 
in  the  ensuing  history.  (See  below,  on  10,1.  15,1.  18,18. 
21,  20.  21.)  From  house  to  house  is  Cranmer's  version  ; 
Tyndale  has  in  every  house;  the  Vulgate,  circa  donios. 
Compare  in  every  city  {Kara  tto'Au')  Tit.  1,  5.  But  the  best 
authorities  are  now  in  favour  of  explaining  it  to  mean  in  the 
house  or  at  home,  as  distinguished  from  the  foregoing  phrase, 
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in  the  temple.  This  philological  decision  is  confirmed  by  the 
repeated  use  of  the  same  Greek  words  in  Paul's  epistles,  to 
describe  a  church,  or  stated  meeting  of  believers,  in  a  pri- 
vate dwelling.  (See  Rom.  16,5.  1  Cor.  16,  19.  Col.  4,  15. 
Philem.  2.)  The  whole  clause  then  describes  the  two  great 
parts  of  their  religious  life,  public  and  private,  or  as  Jews 
and  Christians.  J^reaking  bread  at  home,  or  i?i  2yrivate  houses, 
as  we  have  already  seen  (in  v.  42),  exclusively  denotes 
neither  social  repasts  nor  sacramental  services,  but  both,  in 
that  most  intimate  conjunction,  which  was  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  infant  church,  but  which  can  no  more 
be  revived  by  us,  than  the  innocent  simplicity  of  childhood, 
or  the  habits  of  a  father's  house,  can  be  continued  in  mature 
age  and  in  distant  homes.  That  the  reference  to  the  eucha- 
rist  is  at  least  not  exclusive,  may  be  seen  from  the  ensuing 
phrase  thei/  took  their  meat,  or  more  exactly,  they  partook  of 
7iourishment.  The  remainder  of  the  verse  describes  the  tem- 
per or  the  spirit,  in  which  all  these  acts  and  duties  were  per- 
formed, viz.  with  gladness,  or  rather  exultation,  the  Hellenis- 
tic word  here  used  being  one  of  great  strength,  and  tcith 
singleness  (Tyndale),  or  simpleness  (Wiclif),  or  simplicity 
(Kheims),  which  seems  to  be  the  corresponding  negative 
expression,  by  which  every  feeling  is  excluded,  that  could 
mar  this  picture  of  exquisite  but  childlike  happiness.  The 
quality  described  is  not  mere  sincerity,  or  freedom  from 
hypocrisy,  but  singleness  of  purpose,  aim,  and  motive,  as 
opposed  not  only  to  deceit,  but  to  complexity  of  mind  and 
character.  This,  too,  in  its  perfection,  or  its  highest  mea- 
sures, appertains  peculiarly  to  the  early  stages  both  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  progress.  It  is  therefore  eminently  well- 
placed  in  this  portrait  of  the  primitive  or  infant  church. 

47.  Praising  God,  and  having  favour  with  all  the 
people.  And  the  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such 
as  should  be  saved. 

The  first  words,  praising  God,  close  the  description  of 
their  spiritual  state  and  mode  of  life.  He  winds  up  all  by 
saying  that  they  praised  God.  This  evidently  means  some- 
thing more  than  that  praise  formed  a  part  of  their  worship. 
The  phrase  is  obviously  intended  to  describe  their  whole 
life  as  a  life  of  praise  to  God.  It  is  not  so  much  an  ad- 
ditional particular  in  the  description  as  a  pregnant  summary 
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of  the  whole.  As  if  he  had  said,  '  In  a  word,  they  only  lived 
to  praise  God  and  glorify  their  master.'  The  effect  produced 
by  all  this  upon  others  had  before  been  represented  as  reli 
gious  awe,  maintained  by  a  succession  of  miraculous  perform- 
ances. But  this  might  have  seemed  to  imply  that  the  popu- 
lar feeling  towards  the  new  society  was  one  of  distance,  if 
not  of  aversion.  It  is  therefore  added  here,  that  they  had 
favour  with  the  people^  not  with  one  class  merely,  but  with  all 
the  people^  as  a  whole,  and  as  a  body.  There  is  obvious  allu- 
sion to  the  constant  use  of  this  expression  (t6v  \a6v)  to  denote 
the  people  by  way  of  eminence,  the  chosen  people,  the  people 
of  God.  The  Jews  collectively,  no  doubt  with  individual 
exceptions,  favoured  them.  This  state  of  public  feeling  is 
remarkable,  and  seems  to  be  recorded,  on  account  of  the  un- 
happy and  inexplicable  change  which  afterw  ards  took  place. 
But  as  yet,  they  enjoyed  popular  as  well  as  divine  favour. 
This  last  was  manifest  in  their  increase,  not  merely  by  great 
sudden  movements,  such  as  that  of  Pentecost,  but  also  by 
constant  though  insensible  accretion,  thus  exemplifying,  in  the 
experience  of  the  infant  church,  both  the  great  methods  of 
advancement  by  which  she  has  since  been  growing,  culture 
and  revival.  This  daily  increase  is  described  as  a  divine  work 
and  the  work  of  Christ  himself.  The  sudden  change  from 
God  to  Lord.,  in  this  short  verse,  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  writer  intended  to  describe  the  Great 
Head  of  the  church  as  personally  adding  to  its  numbers. 
This  is  the  first  historical  use  of  the  word  church  (iKKX-qiria)  in 
application  to  the  body  of  believers  after  its  reorganization. 
In  the  gospel  of  Matthew  it  is  twice  applied  to  the  same 
body  by  our  Lord  himself  (Matt.  16,  18.  18,  17),  but  in  the 
way  of  anticijtation.  The  Greek  word,  which  expresses  the 
idea  of  evoking,  calling  out,  also  suggests  that  of  convoking, 
calling  together,  and  is  therefore  most  aj^propriate  to  the 
Christian  church,  as  a  select  organic  body,  called  out  by 
divine  choice  from  the  mass  of  men,  and  called  together  by 
divine  authority  as  a  s}>iritual  cor})oration.  The  Greek  word 
was  familiar  to  the  Jews,  not  only  as  a})i)lied  to  the  political 
assemblies  of  the  Grecian  states,  in  which  sense  it  occurs  be- 
low, 19,  39,  but  also  as  applied  in  their  own  Septuagint  ver- 
sion to  the  host  or  congregation  of  Israel.  Having  thus 
been  used  for  centuries  to  designate  the  ancient  Jewish 
Church,  it  was  peculiarly  appropriate  as  an  expression  for  the 
Church  of  Christ.     To  this  body,  now  possessing  an  organic 
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constitution,  the  Lord  added  daily  such  as  should  be  saved. 
This  awkward  periphrasis,  borrowed  from  the  Vulgate  {qui 
saMfierent),  has  occasioned  no  small  stir  among  the  Calvm- 
ists  and  their  opponents  in  the  Church  of  England,  who  have 
warmly  disputed  whether  it  should  be  translated,  those  who 
had  been  saved,  or  those  who  were  in  the  act  of  being  saved, 
or  those  who  were  in  the  way  of  salvation ;  whereas  Luke 
simply  says  the  saved,  as  an  additional  description  of  the 
same  class  whom  he  calls  believers  in  v.  44.  It  might  as  well 
be  queried  whether  that  expression  denotes  those  who  had 
believed,  or  Avould  beheve,  or  were  believing.  Men  are  said 
to  be  saved  in  reference  not  only  to  the  final  consummation 
but  to  the  inception  of  the  saving  work.  Of  every  penitent 
believincy  sinner,  we  may  say,  with  equal  truth,  that  he  will 
certainly  be  saved,  and  that  he  has  been  saved  already. 
There  is  therefore  no  occasion  for  doctrinal  dispute  aiforded 
by  the  simi>le  statement,  that  the  Lord  daily  added  saved  (or 
saved  ones)  to  the  church,  which  is  the  order,  as  well  as  the 
true  sense,  of  the  original.  The  Vulgate  adds  to  this  verse 
an  ai^parently  unmeaning  phrase  {in  id  ipsum,)  whicli  is  re- 
tained by  Wiclif  {in  the^  same  thing,)  and  is  reaUy  the  hrst 
words  of  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


Thus  far  the  infant  church  had  enjoyed  the  favour  both  of 
God  and  man.  But  this  state  of  things  was  not  designed  to 
last.  Opposition,  and  even  persecution,  were  essential  to  the 
execution  of  the  divine  purpose,  not  only  as  a  means  of  moral 
discipline,  but  also  as  a  means  of  outward  growth.  The  new 
religion  was  not  to  be  a  national  or  local  one,  but  catholic 
and"^  ecumenical.  In  order  to  attain  its  end,  it  must  be  spread ; 
and  in  order  to  be  spread,  it  must  be  scattei-ed;  and  in  order 
to  be  scattered,  it  must  undergo  strong  pressure,  from  within 
and  from  without.  The  history  now  presents  to  us  the  series 
of  providential  causes  by  which  these  eifects  were  brought 
about.  The  subject  of  the  next  two  chapters  is  the  first  at- 
tack upon  the  church,  occasioned  by  a  signal  miracle  and 
apostolical  discourse.  Cha])ter  TIT  relates  to  the  occasion, 
Chapter  IV  to  the  attack  itself.  At  a  certain  time  and  place, 
VOL.  I. — 5. 
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distinctly  specified  (1),  Peter  and  John  perform  a  miracle  of 
healing  (2 — 8),  which  attracts  attention  and  occasions  a  great 
concoiirse  (9 — 11),  of  which  Peter  takes  advantage  to  dis- 
claim the  hononr  of  the  miracle  (12),  and  give  it  all  to  Christ, 
whose  treatment  at  their  hands  he  sets  forth  with  several 
aiicrravating  circumstances  (13 — 15),  and  contrasts  with  the 
evidence  of  his  divinity  afforded  by  this  miracle  which  they 
had  witnessed  (16.)  Then,  with  a  sudden  and  affecting 
change  of  tone,  he  represents  their  great  crime  as  the  fruit 
of  ignorance  (17),  and  as  the  execution  of  a  divine  purpose 
(18),  not  to  extenuate  their  guilt  but  to  encourage  their 
repentance  (19),  which  he  also  urges  by  the  promise  of 
Christ's  coming  (20,  21)  as  the  Prophet  of  his  people  fore- 
told by  Moses  (22,  23),  Samuel  and  the  other  prophets 
(24),  in  whose  predictions,  as  well  as  in  the  patriarchal 
promises  (25),  and  in  Christ  himself  as  their  fulfilment, 
the  children  of  Israel  had  a  primary  interest  and  right, 
but  only  on  condition  of  personal  repentance  and  conver 
sion  (26.) 

1.  Now  Peter  and  John  went  up  together  into  the 
temple,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  (being)  the  ninth  hour. 

Out  of  the  multitude  of  miracles  performed  by  the 
apostles  after  Pentecost  (2,  43),  Luke  singles  one,  not  mereiy 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  magnitude  and  great  publicity, 
but  chiefly  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  progress 
of  events  and  the  condition  of  the  infant  church,  as  having 
furnished  the  occasion  of  a  new  apostolical  discourse,  and 
of  the  first  hostile  movement  from  without.  This  flrst  verse 
s})ecifies  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  performers  of  the 
miracle.  There  is  something  striking  in  the  mutual  relations 
of  Peter  and  John,  as  they  may  be  traced  in  the  history. 
After  their  joint  mission  to  prepare  for  the  last  passover 
(Luke  22,  8),  they  seem  to  have  been  inseparable,  notwith- 
standing the  marked  dift'erence  in  their  character  and  con- 
duct. Peter  alone  denied  his  master  ;  John  alone  continued 
with  him  to  the  last.  (See  John  18,  15.  19,  26.)  Of  Peter's 
fall  John  would  seem  to  have  been  the  only  apostolical  wit- 
ness. Yet  we  find  them  still  together  at  the  sepulchre,  and 
hi  Galilee  after  the  resurrection  (John  20,  2.  21,  7.)  It  is  an 
observation  of  Chrysostom,  that  Peter's  question  (John  21, 
21),  Lord.,  ichat  shall  this  man  do?  was  prompted  rather  by 
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affection  than  by  curiosity.  Here  again  we  find  them  still 
together  (i-rrl  to  avro),  an  expression  implying  not  mere  coin- 
cidence of  place  but  unity  of  purpose.  (See  above,  on  1,  15. 
2,  1.  44.)  Went  up  is  the  appropriate  expression  for  the 
pliysical  and  moral  elevation  of  the  temple.  At  the  hour 
(cTTt  Tr]v  Sipav)  might  perhaps  be  more  exactly  rendered 
toicards  (i.  e.  just  before)  the  hour.  All  the  English  versions, 
prior  to  king  James's,  have  the  strange  expression,  the  ninth 
hour  of  prayer^  which  may  however  mean  no  more  than  the 
paraphrase  given  in  our  Bible.  The  ninth  hour  of  the  day, 
corresponding  to  our  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  was 
the  third  stated  hour  of  prayer,  according  to  the  Jewish  cus- 
tom, being  probably  the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice. 
(See  above,  on  2, 15.)  Here,  as  in  2, 46  above,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  text  or  context  to  determine  for  what  pur- 
pose the  Apostles  visited  the  temple,  or  rather  nothing  to 
determine  whether,  in  addition  to  their  private  devotions, 
they  took  part  in  the  ceremonial  service.  For  the  reasons 
in  favour  of  supposing  that  they  did,  see  above,  on  2,  46. 

2.  And  a  certain  man,  lame  from  his  mother's 
womb,  was  carried,  whom  they  laid  daily  at  the  gate 
of  the  temple  which  is  called  Beautiful,  to  ask  alms 
of  them  that  entered  into  the  temple. 

To  show  the  certainty,  as  well  as  greatness,  of  the  cure 
effected,  the  case  is  here  described  as  one  of  long  standing 
and  of  general  notoriety.  It  was  not  a  case  of  lameness  by 
disease  or  accident,  but  one  of  congenital  infirmity.  It  was 
also  one  with  which  the  people  were  familiar,  from  its  daily 
exhibition  in  one  of  the  most  public  situations  of  the  city. 
The  practice  of  placing  objects  of  charity  at  the  entrances 
of  temples,  both  on  account  of  the  great  concourse  and  the 
supposed  tendency  of  devotional  feelings  to  promote  those 
of  a  charitable  kind,  was  common  among  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
and  is  still  kept  up  in  some  parts  of  the  Christian  world.  No 
antiquarian  research  has  yet  succeeded  in  determining  which 
gate  of  the  temple  or  its  area  is  here  meant,  or  in  accounting 
for  the  name  here  given  to  it.  As  the  Greek  adjective 
(wpatW)  was  not  commonly  emi)loyed  to  express  the  general 
idea  of  beauty,  but  rather  that  of  youthful  bloom  and  fresh- 
ness, which  seems  wholly  inappropriate  to  such  an  object,  it 
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has  been  explained  as  the  corruption  of  some  oriental  name 
no  loncrer  ascertainable.  But  the  wider  Hellenistic  usage  of 
the  word  is  clear  from  its  being  applied  to  leet  (Rom.  10,  15) 
and  whited  sepulchres  (Matt.  23,  27.)  The  more  common 
opinion  is,  that  the  gate  meant  is  the  great  eastern  gate  of 
the  temple-enclosure,  corresponding  to  the  entrance  of  the 
temple  itself,  and  described  by  Josephus  as  superior  in  size 
and  decoration  to  all  the  others,  being  wholly  covered  with 
Corinthian  brass.  The  material  fact  here  implied,  if  not  ex- 
pressed, is  that  this  was  the  most  frequented  entrance  to  the 
temple,  and  was  therefore  chosen  by  the  cripple  or  his  friends, 
as  his  place  of  habitual  solicitation.  Here,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  the  Rhemish  version  {S2yecious)  violates  our  idiom, 
by  closely  copying  the  mere  form  of  the  Vulgate  (Speciosa), 
even  where  it  makes  no  sense  in  English.  Wiclif,  although 
equally  a  copyist  of  the  Vulgate,  had  shown  far  more  taste, 
as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  language,  by  his  simple  Saxon 
version  [Fair).  The  word  translated  alms^  like  charity  in 
English,  denotes  a  feeling  or  a  principle,  but  is  secon- 
darily applied  to  its  outward  manifestation  or  eifect.  The 
two  verbs  laid  and  carried^  although  similar  in  form,  must  be 
carefully  distinguished,  as  relating  to  distinct  times.  They 
(i.  e.  others,  or  his  friends)  laid  (him)  daily  at  the  gate  of 
the  temple^  and  had  probably  been  doing  so  for  many  years. 
But  he  was  carried^  or  in  modern  phrase,  ^cas  heinrj  carried^ 
to  the  customary  place,  on  this  occasion,  just  as  Peter  and 
John  were  going  in. 

3.  Who,  seeing  Peter  and  John  about  to  go  into 
the  temple,  asked  an  ahns. 

About  to  go  is  expressed  in  Greek  by  a  participle  and  in- 
finitive, the  first  of  which  (/xeXA-oi/ras)  has  no  equivalent  in 
English,  the  verb  denoting  merely  the  idea  of  futurity,  to  be 
((bout  to  do  the  act  expressed  by  the  dependent  verb.  The 
Vulgate  version  {inci2nentes)^  copied  by  Wiclif  {beginnmg  to 
enter) ^  goes  as  much  too  far  in  one  direction  as  intending  or 
designing  in  the  other.  Tyndale  and  Cranmer  have  the  sin- 
gular and  now  obsolete  ellipsis,  would  into  the  temple.  There 
is  another  verb  in  the  last  clause  not  expressed  in  the  English 
version.  Asked.,  in  the  original,  is  asked,  to  receive.,  a  ple- 
onasm even  in  Greek,  but  one  of  which  there  are  examples, 
after  verbs  of  asking,  both  in  Classical  and  Hellenistic  writers. 
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(See  below,  on  7,  46.)  An  alms  has  been  regarded  by  cer- 
tain hypercritics  as  a  solecism  or  a  blunder.  The  final  letter 
is  not  here  the  sign  of  the  plural  number,  but  one  of  the  con- 
sonants of  the  Greek  word  {iXe-qfjioavvq)  of  which  the  English 
is  a  mere  corruption,  like  palsy  of  paralysis.  (See  above, 
on  V.  2.) 

4.  And  Peter,  fastening  his  eyes  upon  him,  with 
John,  said.  Look  on  us. 

Fastening  his  eyes  is  the  same  verb  with  looked  steclfastly 
in  1, 10  above.  Here  too  it  might  be  rendered  gazing  into  kirn. 
This  act,  though  formally  affirmed  of  Peter  only,  the  Greek 
participle  (drei/to-as)  being  singular  in  form,  is  ascribed  to  both 
Apostles  by  the  words,  loith  John^  which  indeed  may  be  said 
of  both  the  verbs,  between  which  this  parenthetic  phrase  is 
placed.  It  was  Peter  that  looked  and  Peter  that  spoke,  but 
he  performed  both  acts  with  John^  i.  e.  John  looked  and 
spoke  at  the  same  time,  or  Peter  looked  and  spoke  for  both. 
The  latter  is  more  probable,  at  least  in  reference  to  the  act 
of  speaking.  The  intent  look  may  have  been  designed  in 
part  to  ascertain  the  man's  condition  and  to  verify  his  story ; 
but  also,  no  doubt,  to  arrest  his  own  attention  and  prepare 
him  for  what  followed,  which  was  likewise  the  design  of  the 
command,  look  on  (or  at)  us. 

5.  And  he  gave  heed  unto  them,  expecting  to  re- 
ceive something  of  them. 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  first  clause  is,  he  fixed  (or  kept 
fixed)  on  them.  We  may  supply  either  mind  (as  in  Luke  14, 
7.  1  Tim.  4,  16)  or  eyes.,  more  probably  the  latter,  as  the 
verse  describes  his  obedience  to  the  previous  command  of 
the  Apostles,  look  on  us.  The  original  order  of  the  last 
clause  is,  expecting  sometJmig  from  them  to  receive.  This 
graphic  yet  natural  account  of  the  successive  steps,  by  which 
the  cripjjle  was  restored,  imparts  to  the  whole  narrative^  a 
life-like  character  of  authenticity,  which  can  neither  be  mis- 
taken nor  assumed. 

6.  Then  Peter  said,  Silver  and  gold  have  T  none, 
but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee.  In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Clu'ist  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk. 
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Then^  in  the  original,  is  nothing  but  the  usual  continuative 
particle  (8e)  translated  and  at  the  beginning  of  \.  5.  Silver 
and  gold  are  put  for  money,  the  kind  of  alms  which  the  lame 
man  had  asked  (3),  and  was  expecting  to  receive  (5.)  Have 
I  none^  literally,  is  not  (or  exists  not)  to  me.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  Ave  have  here  a  literal  Greek  version  of  what 
Peter  said  in  Aramaic,  as  this  is  the  usual  periphrasis  for  the 
verb  to  have^  Avhich  is  unknown  to  the  Semitic  family  of  lan- 
guages. But  this  supposition  seems  to  be  forbidden  by 
the  occurrence  of  that  verb  in  the  next  clause.  Such 
as  I  have  might  have  been  more  briefly  and  exactly 
rendered,  ichat  I  have.  This  may  refer  specifically  to 
the  gift  of  healing  which  he  was  about  to  imj^art,  or  more 
generally  to  the  power  of  Avorking  miracles  Avith  Avhich 
he  Avas  entrusted.  But  as  this  poAver  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  constant  or  unlimited,  the  first  construction  seems 
entitled  to  the  jjreference.  Give  I  thee.,  or  retaining  still 
more  closely  the  original  arrangement,  ichat  I  have.,  this  to 
thee  I  give.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  (rovro)  is  omitted  in 
our  version,  but  adds  something  to  the  force  of  the  ex- 
pression. These  authoritative  words  might  seem  to  arrogate 
an  independent  poAver  to  the  speaker,  but  for  Avhat  directly 
folloAvs.  The  apostolical  miracles  Avere  all  performed  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  according  to  his  OAvn  command  and  promise 
(Mark  16,  IV.  18.  John  14,  12.)  This  fact  is  expressly  men- 
tioned in  some  cases  (see  beloAV,  on  9,  34.  16,  18),  and  suf- 
ficiently implied  in  others  (see  beloAV,  on  9,  40.  14,  9.  10.  28, 
8.)  Our  Lord's  OAvn  miracles  Avere  not  Avrought  even  in  the 
name  of  God,  but  by  his  OAV^n  authority,  and  yet  in  intimate 
conjunction  Avitli  the  Father  (John  11,  41.  42.)  In  the  name 
here  means  by  the  authority  of  Jesus,  '  as  his  representative 
and  in  his  behalf  I  command  thee.'  The  form  of  expression 
in  2,  38  is  somewhat  different.  The  preposition  there  usea 
(cVt)  suggests  the  additional  idea  of  dependence  or  reliance. 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth.,  in  Greek,  the  JSFazarene.,  with  an 
allusion  to  the  contemptuous  usage  of  the  name.  (See  above, 
on  2,  22.)  The  combination  thus  arising  is  remarkable,  and 
represents  our  Lord  as  being  at  once  the  Saviour  of  his 
people  from  their  sins  (Matt.  1,  21),  the  Messiah  of  the 
prophecies  (Acts  2,  31),  and  yet  an  object  of  contemptuous 
neglect  (Matt.  2,  23.)  The  command,  arise  and  walk.,  is 
rendered  still  more  laconic  and  abrupt  by  the  omission  of 
the  first  verb  in  some  ancient  manuscripts  and  late  editions. 
In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Nazarene.,  walk ! 
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7.  And  he  took  him  by  the  right  hand  and  hfted 
him  up,  and  immediately  his  feet  and  ancle-bones  re- 
ceived strength. 

Ill  this,  as  in  many  of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  the  healing- 
word  was  attended  by  an  outward  act  or  gesture,  serving  to 
connect  the  miraculous  efiect  with  the  person  by  whom  it 
was  produced.  (See  Matt.  8,  15.  9,  25.  14,  31.  20,  34.  Luke 
7,  14.)  Immediately^  on  the  spot,  or  on  the  matter,  as  the 
Greek  word  (-Trapaxpfy/xa)  might  be  etymologically  rendered. 
The  common  word  for  feet  is  not  here  used,  but  one  which 
properly  means  steps^  and  is  then  transferred  from  the  effect 
to  the  cause.  Both  senses  of  the  word  are  found  in  Sopho- 
cles. The  two  words  ancle  hones  are  used  to  represent  one 
((T(j>vpd)  simply  meaning  ancles.  JReceived  strength^  literally, 
were  strengthened  or  made  firm.  The  particularity  of  tliis 
description  is  among  the  traces,  found  by  some  in  Luke's 
writings,  of  his  medical  profession. 

8.  And  he,  leaping  up,  stood  and  walked,  and  en- 
tered with  them  into  the  temple,  walking  and  leaping 
and  praising  God. 

His  leaping  up  or  out  (e^aXXo/xevo?)  is  understood  by  some 
as  a  spontaneous  sign  of  joy,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  mean- 
ing of  the  uncompounded  verb  (aAAo/xevos)  in  the  other  clause. 
But  this  very  fact  seems  to  show,  that  the  compound  form 
rather  denotes  the  act  of  leaping  up  from  his  recumbent 
posture,  or  the  incipient  attempt  to  walk.  We  have  then  a 
regular  gradation  in  the  cure  ;  his  limbs  were  strengthened  ; 
he  sprang  up  ;  he  walked,  or  in  Wiclif's  antique  English, 
wandered.  The  mention  of  the  fact,  that  he  entered  with 
them  into  the  temple,  reminds  the  reader  that  all  this  oc- 
curred between  the  arrival  of  the  two  apostles  at  the  gate 
of  the  temple  and  their  passage  through  it.  The  acts  de- 
scribed in  the  last  clause  were,  at  the  same  time,  proofs  of 
his  real  restoration,  and  expressions  of  his  gratitude  and  joy. 
Walking^  or  as  the  Greek  word  properly  denotes,  walking 
about.,  walking  freely,  without  help  or  hinderance,  as  a  man 
would  naturally  do,  who  had  been  thus  restored,  as  if  to 
satisfy  himself  that  the  change  was  real,  and  to  try  the  ex- 
tent of  his  recovered  powers.     That  the  man  who  had  been 
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Ileal ed  was  not  without  religious  feeling,  is  evinced  by  the 
additional  \vovdH,  jjni  is  in  (/  God. 

9.  And  all  the  people  saw  liiiii  walking  and  praising 
God. 

The  repetition  in  this  verse  is  not  a  mere  tautology,  but 
doubly  enij)hatic,  as  implying,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  mira- 
cle was  public  and  notorious,  and  on  the  other  that  it  gath- 
ered a  great  multitude,  to  whom  Peter  presently  addressed 
himself.  Here,  too,  as  in  2,  47,  all  the  people  does  not  mean 
a  promiscuous  rabble  accidentally  assembled,  but  the  chosen 
people,  the  Jewish  church  or  nation,  represented  by  the  wor- 
shippers then  gathered  at  the  temple.  As  if  he  had  said,  '  this 
miracle  was  not  done  in  a  corner,  but  in  the  holy  place  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  2)eople,  who  distinctly  saw,  walking 
about  the  sacred  courts,  and  loudly  praising  God  for  his  re- 
covery, the  very  man  whom  they  had  seen  for  many  years 
lying  daily  at  the  entrance  of  that  very  enclosure,  a  cripple 
and  a  begsrar.' 


^t=>i=>- 


10.  And  they  knew  that  it  was  he  which  sat  for 
alms  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  temple,  and  they  were 
filled  with  wonder  and  amazement  at  that  which  had 
happened  unto  him. 

The  material  point  here  is  the  unquestioned  identity  of 
him  who  had  ex})erienced  the  cure.  Had  the  miracle  been 
wrought  upon  a  stranger,  its  moral  efiect  upon  others  would 
'have  been  far  less  than  it  was,  when  the  people  uni^  ersally 
recognized  him  as  the  cripjJed  beggar,  whom  they  were  ac- 
customed to  see  lying  lieli)less  in  a  certain  spot,  and  that  one 
of  the  most  public  and  frequented  in  the  city.  Luke  says 
not  only  that  it  was  the  same  man,  but  that  tlwy  knew  or 
recognized  him  (cVeytVo^o-Kov)  as  the  same.  The  other  clause 
describes  the  natural  eifect  of  this  unhesitating  recognition. 
The  sight  of  this  man  walking,  in  the  free  use  of  his'  limbs, 
and  loudly  thankiug  God  for  his  recovery,  excited  feelings  of 
the  highest  wonder,  not  unmixed  with  awe,  at  this  indication 
of  God's  si)ecial  presence  and  activity  among  them.  The  word 
rendered  amazement  is  the  noun  corresponding  to  the  verb 
employed  in  2,  7  above,  and  there  explained.  The  word  trans- 
lated loonder  is  confined,  in  the  New  Testament,  to  Luke's 
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writings  (Luke  4,  36,  5,  9),  though  the  verbal  root  is  also  used 
by  Mark  (1,  27.  10,  24.  32.)  Though  not  so  stated  in  the  lexi- 
cons, it  seems,  at  least  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  to  have  combined 
the  primary  idea  of  wonder  or  astonishment  with  that  of  fear 
or  awe,  especially  in  such  a  case  as  this,  and  others  just  re- 
ferred to,  where  the  wonder  was  excited  by  a  special  indica- 
tion of  the  divine  presence.  The  strongest  English  version  is 
the  Rhemish,  exceedingly  astonied  and  aghast.  What  had 
happened  or  occurred  to  him^  the  change  which  he  had  sud- 
denly experienced,  and  which  could  not  be  referred  to  any 
natural  or  ordinary  cause. 

11.  And  as  tlie  lame  man  which  was  healed  held 
Peter  and  John,  all  the  people  ran  together  unto  them, 
in  the  porch  that  is  called  Solomon's,  greatly  wondering. 

The  six  words,  the  lame  man  ivhich  ivas  healed,  correspond 
to  three  in  Greek  {rov  la^eVro?  x^^^o^),  which  might  be  more 
concisely  rendered,  the  healed  cripple.  Instead  of  these  words, 
some  of  the  critical  editions  have  the  simple  joronoun  {a.vTov\ 
he.  The  original  construction  is,  he  (or  the  healed  cripple) 
holding  Peter  and  John.  The  idea  that  he  was  afraid  of  a 
relapse  is  much  less  natural  than  that  he  clung  to  them  with 
thankfulness  and  admiration  as  the  human  instruments  of  his 
deliverance  and  restoration.  In  strict  agreement  with  the 
language  of  v.  4,  John  is  here  not  only  said  by  the  historian, 
but  acknowledged  by  the  man  himself,  to  have  joined  in  the 
performance  of  the  miracle  ;  whether  by  word  or  deed,  or 
simply  by  his  silent  presence  and  concurrence,  must  be  matter 
of  conjecture.  It  is  a  natural,  though  not  a  necessary  suppo- 
sition, that  this  holding  fast  was  subsequent  in  time  to  the 
acts  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verses.  After  proving  the 
reality  of  his  recovery  by  walkhig  and  leaping,  and  his  grati- 
tude to  God  by  vocal  praise,  he  may  have  run  back  to  his  two 
benefactors  and  embraced  them  in  the  manner  here  described 
This  fact  may  be  mentioned  to  account  for  the  great  con- 
course which  immediately  ensued,  and  which  jDcrhaps  would 
have  been  less,  if  the  lively  gestures  of  the  restored  cripple 
had  not  partially  diverted  the  attention  of  the  people  from 
himself  to  the  Apostles.  It  was  to  them.,  i.  e.  to  Peter  ^  and 
John,  that  all  the  people.,  in  the  same  emphatic  sense  as  in  v. 
9  above,  ran  together  in  or  to  {i-n-t)  the  porch.,  the  {one)  called 
Solomon'' s,  a  form  of  expression  which  implies  that  there  were 
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otliers,  but  that  this  was  the  most  noted  and  frequented. 
The  word  translated  porch  (oTOtt)  means  a  piazza  or  a  colon- 
nade, such  as  were  attached  to  the  Greek  temples,  and  em- 
ployed as  places  of  instruction  by  the  Greek  philosophers,  to 
one  of  whose  sects  or  schools  (the  Stoics)  this  very  word  has 
given  name.  Several  such  porticoes  or  colonnades  surrounded 
the  courts  of  Herod's  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  of  them 
is  described  by  Josephus  as  "  the  work  of  Solomon."  This 
would  account  for  the  name  and  the  pre-eminence  of  this  par- 
ticular jtiazza,  as  implied  here  and  in  John  10,  23,  where  we 
leaiii  that  Christ  himself  was  accustomed  to  frequent  it.  It 
also  enables  us  to  fix  in  general  its  relative  position,  which, 
according  to  Josephus,  was  upon  the  eastern  side,  or,  as  some 
understand  him,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  side  of  the 
area  of  the  temple.  It  is  an  old  opinion  that  the  wing  or  pin- 
nacle (Trrepi^ioi/)  mentioned  in  the  history  of  our  Lord's 
temj)tation  (Matt.  4,  5.  Luke  4,  9),  was  some  elevated  point 
ol  this  same  structure.  Greatly  loondering  is,  in  Greek,  a 
single  word,  and  that  an  adjective  (eK^tt/x,/3oi),  emphatic  or  in- 
tensive in  its  form,  and  corresponding  in  its  etymology  and 
meaning  to  the  verb  and  noun  explained  above,  on  the  pre- 
ceding verse.  Placed  at  the  close  of  the  whole  sentence,  it 
describes  the  crowd  as  still  amazed  or  awestruck^  and  implies 
that  the  effect,  at  first  produced  by  the  miracle  itself,  so  far 
from  being  weakened  or  effaced,  was  at  its  height,  when 
Peter  entered  on  the  following  discourse. 

12.  And  when  Peter  saw  (it),  he  answered  unto 
the  people,  Ye  men  of  Israel,  why  mai-vel  ye  at  this  ? 
or  why  look  ye  so  earnestly  on  us,  as  though  by  our  own 
power  or  holiness  we  had  made  this  man  to  walk  ? 

With  the  wisdom,  by  which  the  Apostles  after  Pentecost 
were  characterized,  Peter,  who  now  re-appears  alone  as  their 
spokesman,  when  he  saw  what  is  recorded  in  the  foregoing 
verse,  to  wit,  the  concourse  of  the  people  and  their  even  more 
than  natural  amazement,  instantly  embraced  the  opportunity 
again  to  preach  Christ  to  a  portion  of  the  multitude  by  whom 
he  was  betrayed  and  nmrdered.  Ansicered  is  explained  by 
some  as  a  pleonastic  synonyme  of  said^  or  began  to  speak  ; 
by  others  as  relatuig  to  their  thouglits  or  looks.  But  al- 
though there  are  examples  of  the  latter  usage   elsewhere, 
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there  is  no  need  of  resorting  to  it  here,  where  the  strict  sense 
is  so  perfectly  admissible  ;  the  verbal  expression  of  their  Avon- 
der,  although  not  recorded,  being  almost  necessarily  implied. 
'  When  Peter  saw  the  concourse  of  the  people  and  their 
wonder,  as  expressed  by  looks  and  words,  he  answered.'  His 
reply  was  addressed  to  the  people^  not  as  a  mere  mob,  but  as 
7ne7i  of  Israel^  assembled  at  the  sanctuary  and  representing 
the  whole  Jewish  nation.  Why  marvel  ye  at  this  (man),  or 
at  this  (thing)  which  has  happened  to  him,  either  of  which 
constructions  is  admissible.  The  question  does  not  mean, 
that  there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  what  had  happened,  but 
that  their  surprise  was  either  excessive  in  degree,  or  of  the 
wrong  kind,  i.  e.  disposed  to  rest  in  the  mere  instruments, 
without  looking  beyond  them  to  the  efficient  cause,  which 
last  idea  is  expressed  in  the  remainder  of  the  verse.  Looh 
earnestly  is  still  the  same  verb  as  in  1,  10.  Instead  of 
poimr  and  godliness^  some  versions  have  two  synonymes, 
strength  and  power.  But  extraordinary  piety  (evcre^ua)  was 
commonly  associated  with  the  idea  of  peculiar  divine  favour, 
both  being  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  the  same  word  (see 
above,  on  2,  27) ;  and  this  idea  was  near  akin  to  that  of 
superhuman  power.  As  though  we  had  made,  literally, 
as  having  made  (i.  e.  caused  or  enabled)  this  man  to 
walk. 

13.  The  God  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac  and  of  Ja- 
cob, the  God  of  our  fathers,  hath  glorified  his  son  Jesus, 
whom  ye  dehvered  up,  and  denied  him  in  the  presence 
of  Pilate,  when  he  was  determined  to  let  (him)  go. 

The  miracle  which  so  amazed  them  was  not  wrought  by 
magic,  or  by  any  unknown  power,  but  by  that  of  Jehovah, 
their  own  God,  and  the  God  of  their  Fathers.  To  express 
'chis  idea  more  emphatically,  he  employs  the  customary  for- 
mula, in  which  the  three  first  patriarchs  are  separately  named. 
(See  Ex.  3,  6.  15.  Matt.  22,  32.)  He  thus  reminds  them  that 
the  new  religion  was  essentially  identical  with  the  old,  and 
that  God  had  himself  done  honour  to  the  man  whom  they 
had  crucified;  the  same  contrast  as  in  2,  24  above,  and  v.  15 
below.  Glorified,  by  this  extraordinary  miracle,  performed 
in  Christ's  name,  and  by  his  authority.  The  word  translated 
son  is  not  the  one.  commonly  so  rendered  {y\6i),  but  another 
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(Trals)  used  botli  for  8on  and  servant  (Matt.  8,  6.  8.  13.  14,  2. 
Luke  12,  45,  ete.)  In  this  dubious  or  doul)le  sense,  it  is  ap- 
]>Ii('d  to  David  and  to  Israel  collectively  (Luke  1,  54.  60),  as 
sustaininic  both  a  servile  and  a  filial  relation  to  Jehovah,  and 
as  representatives  ot'tlie  Messiali,  to  whom  the  title  therefore 
belongs  by  way  of  eminence.  (Comjiare  Matt.  12,  18,  and  see 
below,  on  v.  26.  4,  25.  27.  30.)  Ddivered  iq)-,  abandoned,  to 
Ins  enemies  or  executioners.  The  idea  of  treacherous  be- 
trayal, thouojh  not  necessarily  included  in  the  meaning  of  the 
verb,  may  be  suggested  by  it,  as  iii  its  aj^plication  to  Judas 
Iscariot  (Matt.  10,  4.  26,  16.  21.  46.  27,  3.  etc.)  The  essential 
idea  is  that  of  putting  into  the  power  of  another,  whether  by 
treachery  or  force  (Matt.  5,25.  10,17.19.21.  18,34.  24,9. 
10,  etc.)  The  gross  injustice  of  this  treatment  to  an  innocent 
man  was,  in  their  case,  aggravated  by  jieculiar  circumstances, 
which  the  Apostle  now  proceeds  to  specify.  The  first  was 
that  it  involved  a  formal  rejection  of  their  own  Messiah.  Ye 
denied  hhn  to  be  what  he  was,  and  what  he  claimed  to  be, 
the  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  Israel.  This  was  in  fact 
disowning  and  renouncing  all  for  the  sake  of  which  the  Jews 
existed  as  a  nation.  The  second  aggravating  circumstance 
suggested  is,  that  this  rejection,  ruinous  and  wicked  as  it  was 
in  itself,  Avas  rendered  still  more  heinous  by  its  baving  been 
committed  in  the  presence  of  a  heathen  ruler,  representing 
the  great  dominant  power  of  the  Gentile  world.  Ye  denied 
Mm  in  tlie presence  of  Pilate.  (See  John  19,  15.)  But  even 
this  was  not  all.  They  rejected  their  Messiah,  not  only  before 
Pihite,  but  against  his  will  and  better  judgment.  This  idea 
might  seem  to  be  expressed  by  the  words  translated  in  the 
jyrtsence^  which  may  also  be  rendered  to  the  face  ;  but  Greek 
usage  is  in  favour  of  the  former  sense.  The  aggravation  now 
in  question  is  expressed  in  the  last  clause,  when  he  teas  deter- 
mi)ied  to  let  him  go^  or  as  Tyndale  has  it,  judged  him  to  he 
loosed.  Tlie  original  construction  is,  Jie  (or  himself)  deter^ 
mining^  etc.  It  is  a  slight  coincidence,  but  not  unworthy  of 
remark,  that  the  (4reek  verb  here  used  (dTroAi'eiv)  is  the  very 
one  whicli  Luke  elsewhere  puts  hito  the  mouth  of  Pilate  hhn- 
self  (Luke  23,  16.) 

14.  But  ye  denied  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  and 
desired  a  murderer  to  be  granted  unto  you. 

There  is  a  double  antithesis  here,  tending  to  aggravate 
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their  guilt  still  further.  They  had  not  only  demanded  the 
condemnation  of  the  innocent,  but  also  the  acquittal  of  the 
guilty.  But  more  than  this  :  they  had  rejected  the  Messiah 
and  preferred  a  murderer !  (See  Matt.  27,  21.  John  18,  40.) 
Holy  and  Just  are  epithets  expressive  not  only  of  his  inno- 
cence before  the  law  (Matt.  27,  19.  24),  but  in  a  higher  sense, 
of  his  peculiar  character  and  mission  as  the  Holy  One  of  God 
(Mark  1,  24.  Luke  1,  35),  whom  the  Father  had  sanctified 
and  sent  into  the  world  (John  10,  36.)  The  Just  or  {Right- 
eous) One  is  a  common  description  of  our  Lord  in  the  New 
Testament.  See  below,  on  7,  52.  22,  14,  and  compare  1  John 
2,  1.  Murderer^  in  Greek,  a  raan^  a  murderer^  the  last  noun 
having  all  the  force  of  an  adjective,  a  murderous  man,  i.  e. 
one  guilty  of  murder.  Compare  the  phrase,  7nen^  brethren^ 
in  1,15  above.  Granted^  not  as  an  act  of  justice,  but  of 
favour.  (See  below,  on  25,  11.  16.  27,  24,  and  compare 
Philem.  22.) 

15.  And  killed  tlie  Prince  of  Life,  Avhom  God  hath 
raised  from  the  dead,  whereof  we  are  witnesses. 

Nay,  they  had  preferred  a  murderer,  not  only  to  an  inno- 
cent or  just  man,  not  only  to  their  own  Messiah,  but  to  the 
prince  of  life  himself.  The  word  translated  prince  {a.pxvy'^'^) 
is  so  translated  also  in  5,  31  below,  but  in  Heb.  2,  10,  it  is 
rendered  captain,  and  in  Heb.  12,  2,  author.  This  example 
may  suffice  to  show  the  want  of  perfect  uniformity  even  in 
the  best  translations,  and  the  inexpediency  of  urging  the 
mere  language  of  such  versions,  without  reference  to  the 
original.  The  figure  used  is  no  more  regal  here,  or  martial 
in  Heb.  2,  10,  than  in  Heb.  12,  2,  where  there  seems  to  be  no 
trace  of  either.  Most  interpreters  prefer  the  Vulgate  version 
here  {auctorem),  as  better  suiting  the  antithesis  between  the 
giver  of  life  and  its  destroyer.  (See  John  1,  4.  5,  25.  10,  28.) 
This  climax  of  antitheses  and  aggravations  is  rhetorically 
striking  and  effective.  Having  brought  it  to  its  height  in 
the  first  clause  of  this  verse,  Peter  reverts  to  the  old  contrast 
between  Christ's  treatment  by  divine  and  human  hands.  (See 
above,  on  2,  23.  24.)  They  killed  him  and  God  raised  him. 
Listead  of  the  ambiguous  term  {aviaT-qaev)  used  in  2,  32,  we 
have  here  the  unequivocal  though  figurative  phrase,  awakened 
(r/yetpev)  from  {cimong)  the  dead,  but  with  the  same  addition 
as  in  that  case,  of  which  (or  of  whom)  we  are  toitnesses. 
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16.  And  his  name,  through  faith  in  his  name,  hath 
made  this  man  strong,  whom  ye  see  and  know  ;  yea, 
the  faith  whieh  is  by  him  hath  given  him  this  perfect 
sounchiess  in  the  presence  of  you  all. 

This  verse  assigns  a  cause  for  the  effect  which  they  had 
witnessed.  The  effect  was  that  the  intirm  man  had  been 
'ituuJe  stro))g^  and  restored  to  perfect  soimehiess.  The  Greek 
word  (6A.oK/\7/pta)  originally  means  an  undivided  or  entire  in- 
heritance, but  by  the  later  writers  is  applied  to  bodily  integ- 
lity  and  soundness.  The  causes  to  which  this  effect  is 
ascribed  are  the  7iame  of  Christ  and  faith^  each  of  which 
is  mentioned  twice,  with  a  singular  complication  of  the  two 
together.  In  the  first  clause  it  is  expressly  said  that  the 
nanie  of  the  Lord  of  Life  had  strengthened  the  intirm  man. 
li'  the  following  words  are  exegetical  of  these,  the  meaning 
is,  IiU  natne^  that  is,  faith  in  his  name.  But  as  the  order  of 
the  clauses  is  inverted,  and  tlie  preposition  {hri)  cannot  mean 
Uiat  is,  the  second  clause  (in  English)  must  be  understood  as 
j)ointing  out  the  means  by  which,  or  the  reason  for  which, 
the  name  of  Christ  had  wrought  this  wonder.  His  name,  by 
means  (or  on  account)  of  faith  in  that  name,  had  restored 
this  man  to  perfect  soundness.  This  studied  repetition  of  the 
word  'name  shows  that  it  cannot  be  a  mere  periphrasis  for 
himself.  (See  above,  on  1,  15.)  It  must  either  mean  the  in- 
vocation of  his  name,  the  fact  that  the  miracle  was  wrought 
avowedly  by  his  authority  and  delegated  power ;  or  the 
actual  exertion  of  that  power,  as  the  natne  of  God  in  the 
Old  Testament  so  often  means  the  manifestation  of  his  attri- 
butes, especially  in  outward  act.  The  first  explanation  is 
more  simple  and  agrees  better  with  what  follows,  through 
faith  in  his  name,  i.  e.  through  faith  in  him  whose  name  liad 
been  invoked,  or  in  whose  name,  and  by  whose  represen- 
tative, the  miracle  had  been  performed.  (See  below,  on  19, 
17.  2G,  0.)  The  })reposition  here  translated  through  is  not 
the  one  commonly  so  rendered  (8ta),  but  another  {liri)  which, 
in  such  c<jnneclions,  properly  means  on  or  for.  Some  here 
explain  li,  for  faith,  i.  e.  for  the  jnirpose  of  producing  faith  ; 
but  this  is  unexami)led  hi  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament ; 
whereas  the  i»rej)osition  often  signities  by  means  of  ov  because 
if  (e.  g.  Matt.  4,4.  10,9.  Mark  3,5.  Acts  4,  9.  21.  20,6.) 
On  the  whole,  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  tliat  the  perfect 
restoration   of  the  cripple  was  the  work   of  him  in  whose 
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name  and  by  whose  authority  the  miracle  was  wrought,  and 
that  the  condition  upon  which  he  acted,  was  that  of  faith  in 
himself  as  thus  invoked.  But  this  faith  is  furthermore  and 
otherwise  described  as  the  faith  lohidi  is  by  (or  through) 
hiyn.  The  only  natural  interpretation  of  these  words  is  that 
which  makes  them  represent  Christ  as  the  author  or  procuring 
cause,  as  well  as  the  end  or  object,  of  the  faith  in  question. 
(Compare  Heb.  12,  2.)  But  by  whom  was  this  faith  exer- 
cised, or  whose  faith  was  it  that  had  wrought  such  wonders  : 
The  most  obvious  answer  to  this  question  would  be,  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  man  healed.  Noi-  is  there  any  thing  to  con- 
tradict or  peremptorily  exclude  this  answer.  Some  of  the 
Fathers,  followed  by  some  modern  writers,  have  alleged  that 
in  their  early  miracles,  both  Christ  and  his  Apostles  dispensed 
with  laith  in  the  recipient  as  a  previous  condition  of  relief, 
although  they  afterwards  required  it.  But  this  is  a  mere  con- 
jecture founded  on  the  silence  of  the  narrative  m  certain 
cases.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  practice 
was  consistent  if  not  uniform,  nor  can  any  reason  be  imagined 
why  they  should  require  faith  afterwards  and  not  at  first. 
Interpreters,  however,  have  been  commonly  disposed  to  un- 
derstand by  faith,  in  this  place,  that  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, which  we  know  to  have  been  necessary,  from  the 
words  of  Christ  on  a  remarkable  occasion  (Matt.  17,  20.) 
Three  circumstances  are  insisted  on,  in  this  verse,  as  en- 
hancing the  proof  of  Divine  agency,  to  wit,  the  notoriousness 
of  the  man's  previous  condition  [whom  ye  see  and  k/iow),  the 
completeness  of  his  restoration  (this  'perfect  sou7idness)^  and 
its  publicity  {in  the  presence  of  you  all.) 

17.  And  now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  through  igno- 
rance ye  did  (it),  as  (did)  also  your  rulers. 

And  noio  is  a  common  formula,  denoting  a  transition  to 
some  other  topic,  or  the  application  of  what  has  been  already 
said.  (See  below,  on  10,  5.  13,  11.  20,  22.  22,  16.  26,  6.)  It 
may  here  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  saying,  'and  now, 
since  you  are  guilty  of  this,  what  hope  remains  ?  '  The  appel- 
lation hretliren  indicates  his  fellow-feeling  and  desire  for  their 
welfare.  (See  above,  on  1,16.  2,  29.  37.)  Of  the  verse  itself 
two  very  different  views  may  be  taken.  The  more  obvious 
and  common  one  regards  it  as  a  merciful  concession  on  the 
part   of  the  Apostle,  an   extenuation  of  his   hearers'  guilt. 
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This  is  not  only  :i  natural  oxphuialion  of  tlie  language,  but 
one  reconinKMuk'(l  by  the  striking  analogy  ot  Christ's  prayer 
fur  liis  murderers  (Luke  23,  34),  and  Paul's  declaration  with 
res|)eet  to  himself  (l  Tim.  1,  13.  Compare  1  Cor.  2,  8,  and 
si'e  helow,  on  13,  27.)  To  meet  the  objection,  that  whatever 
jtalliation  might  exist  in  the  case  of  the  multitude,  there 
could  be  none  in  the  case  of  their  rulers,  it  has  been  in-o- 
posed  to  construe  the  words  thus,  that  throiKjh  ifpiorance  ye 
did  as  your  rulers  did^  thus  making  a  most  marked  distinction 
between  these  two  classes.  But  this  construction,  though 
ingenious,  is  forbidden  by  the  phrase  as  also  (ioa-rrep  Kat), 
which  indicates  comparison,  not  contrast.  If  then  the  verse 
contains  a  concession  or  extenuation,  it  must  comprehend  the 
rulers  no  less  than  the  people.  Some  deny,  however,  that 
there  is  any  such  extenuation,  and  supi)Ose  the  ignorance 
here  mentioned  to  be  merely  that  of  God's  design  in  suffering 
all  these  things  to  happen.  'I  know  that  you  acted  in  igno- 
rance of  God's  design,  and  so  did  your  rulers ;  but  this  only 
aggravates  your  guilt  without  retardhig  the  complete  exe- 
cution of  his  plan  ;  he  has  effected  his  own  purpose,  and 
now  calls  you  to  repentance.'  This  view  of  the  passage 
avoids  the  difficulties  of  the  other,  and  agrees  well  with  the 
next  verse,  which  undoubtedly  describes  what  had  taken 
place  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  The  prhicipal  objections 
are  the  restricted  sense  of  ignorance,  Avhich  it  assumes,  and 
the  parallel  passages  before  referred  to.  Wot  is  the  old  Eng- 
lish verb  to  knoio,  of  Avliich  toist  and  to  wit  are  otlier  forms, 
utivnttincf  and  unicittingly  derivatives.  Through  ignorance, 
or  more  literally,  according  to  (or  in  proportion  to)  your  igno- 
rance, liultrs  is  Cranmer's  version  ;  Wiclif  has  priiices,  T>ti- 
dale  heads,  the  Geneva  Bible  governors. 

18.  But  those  things,  which  God  before  had  showed 
by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  that  Christ  should 
sujffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled. 

The  death  of  Christ,  although  a  crime  on  your  part,  was 
the  execution  of  a  divine  purpose,  as  predicted  by  the  ancient 
I)rophets.  Before  had  s/ioioed  is  more  exactly  rendered  m 
the  Rhemish  version,  by  a  single  word,  as  in  Greek,  fore- 
shoioed.  The  Greek  verb,  however,  does  not  mean  to  show% 
but  to  announce  beforehand.  By  the  mouth,  a  common  phrase 
tor  instrumental  agency,  when  exercised  in  words,  as  by  the 
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hand  iSj  where  the  reference  is  to  act.  (See  above,  on  1,  16. 
2,  23.)  All  his  prophets,  i.  e.  the  Avhole  series  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Prophets,  viewed  as  one  organic  body  or  official  cor])o- 
ration.  Whether  each  particular  book  contains  such  a  pre- 
diction, is  a  question  of  no  more  importance  than  the  question 
whether  one  is  found  m  every  chapter  or  on  every  page.  The 
ancient  prophets  constitute  one  great  representative  body 
(see  below,  on  v.  22),  whose  utterances  are  not  to  be  viewed 
as  merely  those  of  individuals.  The  obvious  meaning  is  that 
the  pomt,  to  which  the  whole  drift  of  prophetic  revelation 
tended,  was  the  death  of  Christ.  For  the  New  Testament 
usage  of  the  verb  to  sitter,  see  above,  on  1,  3.  /So  fulfilled,  in 
the  original,  fulfilled  so,  or  as  Tyndale  has  it,  thusicise,  i.  e.  in 
the  great  events  which  you  have  lately  witnessed. 

19.  Repent  ye,  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that 
yoiu'  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refresh- 
ing shall  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord; 

The  first  verb  is  here  exactly  rendered  by  the  Vulgate 
{poe7iitemirii) ,  and  somewhat  less  so  by  its  English  copyists 
(be  repenta7it,  he  penitent)^  and  yet  the  Greek  word  (fjceravorj- 
(rare)  is  identical  with  that  in  2,  38.  The  exhortation  to  repent 
is  here  accompanied  by  one  to  be  converted,  or  literally  to 
turn,  the  Greek  verb  being  of  the  active  form.  It  may  either 
be  taken  as  the  same  thing  with  repentance  ;  or  as  the  outward 
change  of  life  corresponding  to  the  inner  change  of  mind ;  or 
as  a  generic  term,  denoting  the  entire  moral  revolution,  of 
which  repentance  is  a  necessary  part.  (See  above,  on  2,  38.) 
Instead  of  remission,  we  have  here  the  stronger  figure  of  ab- 
stersion or  obliteration.  The  Greek  verb  is  applied  by  Xeno- 
phon  to  the  erasure  of  a  name  from  a  catalogue  or  roll.  It 
may  here  denote  the  cancelling  of  charges  against  any  one, 
and  thus  amounts  to  the  same  thing  with  the  remission  of 
2,  38.  The  metaphor  of  blotting  out  occurs  several  times  else- 
where (e.  g.  Ps.  51,  9.  109,  14.  Isai.  43,  25.  Jer.  18,  23.  Col. 
2,  14.)  The  word  translated  times  is  the  same  that  is  so  ren- 
dered in  1,  7.  It  may  here  denote,  still  more  specifically,  set 
times  or  appointed  times.  The  Greek  word  for  refreshing 
admits  of  a  twofold  derivation  (from  ^vx>]  and  ^vx^)-)  according 
to  which  it  properly  denotes  cither  cooling  and  relief  from 
heat,  or  the  recovery  of  breath  after  exhaustion.  In  either 
case,  the  essential  meaning  is  the  same,  although  the  first  is 
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iIk'  idra  naturally  suix^irested  by  the  English  word  refreshing. 
AVliat  is  here  meant  is  relief  from  toil  or  suiferino*,  not  without 
an  implieation  of  more  positive  enjoyment.  What  times  are 
llius  described  dei)ends  upon  a  previous  question  as  to  the  con- 
nectit)n  of  the  clauses  and  the  grammatical  construction  of  the 
sentence.  When  corresponds  to  a  com]»ound  particle  in  Greek 
(o7r«us  ai),  which  always  elsewhere  (Matt.  6,  5.  Luke  2,  35. 
Acts  15,  17.  Kom.  3,  4),  like  the  uncompounded  form  (ottcos), 
when  tollowed  by  the  same  mood  (Matt.  2,  8.  23.  5,  45.  6,  4. 
IG.  18.  8,  IV),  denotes  the  linal  cause  or  the  elfect  {so  tJiat^  in 
order  that.)  This  gives  a  perfectly  good  sense,  so  far  as  this 
verse  is  concerned,  to  Avit  that  their  rei)entance  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  relief  from  the  sense  of  guilt  and  God's  displeasure. 
But  this  reference  to  personal  experience  may  seem  to  be  ex- 
cluded by  the  j)romise  of  Christ's  coming  m  the  next  verse, 
which  can  hardly  be  ai)i)lied  to  any  thing  internal.  In  order 
to  harmonize  the  two  exj)ressions,  our  tianslators  make  the 
j)article  a  j)article  of  time,  showing  'wJ(tJi  their  sins  were  to  be 
blotted  out.  But  this,  besides  its  violation  of  a  imiform  and 
constant  usage,  has  the  grave  hiconvenience  of  postponing 
tlieir  repentance,  or  at  least  their  absolution,  to  some  future 
time,  if  not  to  what  we  ai-e  accustomed  to  call  Christ's  second 
advent.  How  could  tlie  Apostle  urge  them  to  repentance  by 
a  promise  that  their  sins  should  be  cancelled  as  soon  as  the 
times  of  refreshing  were  come  ?  Even  if  the  interval  were 
very  short,  this  limitation  of  the  ofier  of  forgiveness  is  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  whole  analogy  of  iiiith  and  scrii)turc. 
This  translation,  therefore,  which  has  been  copied  from  the 
Vulgate  into  all  the  Enghsh  versions,  must  be  set  aside  upon 
a  double  ground  ;  because  it  violates  the  usage  of  the  language 
to  obtain  a  sense  which  in  itself  is  not  a  good  one.  li  the 
stress  of  exegetical  necessity  were  such  as  to  justify  a  forced 
interpretation  of  the  particle  (ottws  ai'),  it  Avould  be  better  to 
take  it  hi  the  sense  ot'9iow  th((t,  and  refer  it  to  the  present  or 
the  })ast,  and  not  the  future.  'llei>ent  and  be  converted  to  the 
blotting  out  of  your  sins,  now  that  times  of  refreshing  (i.  e.  the 
long  expect e<l  times  of  the  Messiah)  are  come  from  the  j)resence 
of  the  Lord,  and  (now  that)  he  has  sent,  etc'  This  would 
i-eiider  the  whole  passage  clear  and  coherent,  if  it  could  be 
philologically  justitied.  But  as  our  task  is  to  interpret  what 
is  written,  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  and  usages  of 
language,^  we  are  bound  to  reject  every  explanation  Vhich 
supposes  oTTws  av  to  be  a  particle  of  time,  until  some  clear  ex- 
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ample  of  that  sense  can  be  discovered.  Coming  back,  then, 
to  the  only  sense  justified  by  usage,  we  must  understand  the 
times  of  refreshing  (or  relief)  to  be  in  some  way  suspended 
upon  their  repentance  as  a  previous  condition.  From  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  (i.  e.  of  God  in  Clirist)  denotes  the  source 
of  the  refreshing  to  be  heavenly  and  divine,  and  the  authority, 
on  which  the  promise  rests,  to  be  absohite  and  sovereign. 
The  divine  llice  or  presence,  in  such  cases,  may  suggest  the 
idea  of  his  court  or  royal  residence,  from  which  his  messengers 
go  forth  to  execute  his  orders.  (Compare  Mattt.  18, 10.  Luke 
1,  19.  16,  22.  Heb.  1,  14.)  Looking  simply  at  this  verse,  the 
times  of  refreshing^  as  observed  already,  might  denote  nothing 
more  than  the  relief  from  pain,  and  other  pleasural)le  feelings, 
which  accompany  repentance  and  conversion.  Whether  any 
other  meaning  is  required  by  the  context,  is  a  question  which 
can  be  solved  only  by  determining  the  sense  of  the  next 
verses. 

20.  And  lie  shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  which  before 
was  preached  unto  you. 

The  objections  to  this  version  have  been  already  stated,  as 
well  as  to  the  version,  now  that  he  has  sent^  etc.,  which  last 
would  otherwise  afford  the  best  sense.  The  only  grammatical 
construction,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  so  that  (or  in  order 
that)  he  7nay  send  Jesus  Christy  here  presented  as  a  motive  or 
a  reason  for  repenting  now.  But  to  what  sending  do  the 
words  refer  ?  Not  to  our  Lord's  first  advent  or  appearance 
as  a  Saviour,  wdiich  had  already  taken  place,  but  either  to  his 
visible  return  hereafter,  or  to  his  presence  in  the  liearts  of  ui- 
dividuals.  The  last  agrees  best  with  the  context,  as  a  motive 
to  immediate  personal  repentance,  but  the  first  with  all  analogy 
and  usage,  as  the  Father  is  not  elsewdiere  said  to  send  the 
Son,  as  he  is  said  to  send  the  Spirit,  into  the  hearts  of  men,  as 
a  matter  of  inward  and  invisible  experience,  but  into  the 
world,  as  a  literal  external  fact  of  history.  (Compare  Gal.  4, 
4  and  4,  6.  See  also  Luke  4,  43.  John  1,  10. 16.  17.  3,  34.  5, 
36.  6,14.  8,42.  9,39.  10,36.  11,27.42.  12,46.  16,28.  17,3. 
8.  18.  21.  23.  25.  18,  37.  20,  21.  1  John  4,  9.  10.  14.  1  Tim.  1, 
15.  Heb.  10,  5.)  Whatever  be  the  sense  of  the  particular  ex- 
jjressions,  it  is  clear  from  the  whole  drift  of  the  discourse,  that 
Peter  here  connects  the  times  of  refreshing  and  the  mission 
of  the  Saviour,  as  identical,  or  at  the  least  coincident  events, 
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w'itb  the  repentance  and  conversion  which  he  urges  on  his 
Jewish  liearers.  This  being  held  fast,  as  undoubtedly  involved 
in  every  jjossible,  that  is  to  say,  grannnatical  construction  of 
his  language,  some  latitude  of  judgment,  if  not  license  of  con- 
jecture, nuiy  be  tolerated  as  to  the  question  wherein  the 
connection  of  these  things  consists.  In  this  sense,  and  to  this 
extent,  the  i)assage  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows.  '  I  exhort 
you  to  repentance  and  conversion,  and  I  hold  u}),  as  induce- 
ments to  these  necessary  acts,  the  delightful  feeling  of  refresh- 
ment and  relief,  which  has  been  rendered  possible  by  God's 
gift  of  his  Son  to  be  a  Saviour,  and  of  his  actual  appearance 
for  that  jDurpose,  m  accordance  with  a  previous  divine  appoint- 
ment' or  divine  announcement,  according  as  the  common  text 
{irpoKiKiqpvyfjiivov,  pi-eached  or  proclaimed  betbre),  or  that  of  the 
old  manuscripts  and  latest  editors  (7rpoKe;!(eiptcr/xeVov,  appointed 
or  ordained  before)  may  be  preferred. 

21.  Wliom  (the)  heaven  must  receive,  until  the  times 
of  restitution  of  all  things,  which  God  bath  spoken  by 
the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets,  since  the  world 
began. 

That  the  times  in  question  were  still  distant,  is  implied  in 
the  account  here  given  of  Christ's  local  habitation  during  the 
mterval.  The  before  heaven^  although  not  so  distmguished  in 
the  English  Bible,  is  supplied  by  the  translators,  not  only  with- 
out reason,  but  almost  in  violation  of  our  idiom,  m  hich  prefixes 
the  article  only  to  the  i)lural  number  of  this  noun  {the  heavens.) 
Its  insertion  here  would  scarcely  deserve  notice,  if  it  did  not, 
by  its  very  singularity,  occasion  a  false  emphasis,  of  which  the 
original  know  s  uolliiiig.  The  construction  of  this  first  clause 
is  andjiguous,  as  heaven  may  be  either  the  subject  or  the 
object  of  the  verb  receive.  Tlie  latter  is  preferred  by  Luther, 
Tyndale  and  Cranmer,  %cJio  'im(st  receive  heaven^  i.  e.  take 
])Ossession  of  it,  occui)y  it,  hold  it.  But  the  Greek  verb 
{hiiaa^ai)  does  not  mean  actively  to  take  or  seize,  but  pas- 
sively or  sinq)ly  to  receive  or  accept  what  is  given  by  another. 
This  sense  though  not  irreconcilable  with  Luther's  explana- 
tion, agrees  much  better  with  the  one  now  commonly  ado})ted. 
*In  the  nu'iui  time,  i.  e.  until  God  shall  send  Christ  and  the 
times  of  refreshing  from  his  }>resence,  he  is  committed  to  the 
heavens  as  a  sacred  trust  to  be  deUvered  up  hereafter.'      The 
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present  tense  (Set)  denotes  an  actual  necessity  already  in  exist- 
ence, and  arising  from  God's  settled  and  avowed  plan  of  pro- 
cedure. (See  above,  on  1,  16.  21.)  By  heave7i  we  are  here  to 
understand  that  place,  or  portion  of  the  universe,  where  God 
manifests  his  presence  to  glorified  saints  and  holy  angels. 
Beyond  this  relative  description,  we  have  no  account,  and  can 
have  no  conception,  of  its  locality.  To  true  believers  the 
most  interesting  attribute  of  heaven  is  the  one  here  specified, 
to  wit,  that  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  resides  there.  He 
then  adds  a  third  description  of  the  times,  to  which  he  had 
directed  their  attention.  Besides  being  times  of  refreshing 
(19),  and  of  the  Saviour's  mission  (20),  they  are  also  to  be 
thnes  of  restitution.  The  Greek  word  is  the  noun  correspond- 
ing to  the  verb  explained  above,  on  1,  6.  The  indefinite 
expression  is  defined  by  the  specification  of  the  things  to  be 
restored,  namely,  all  things  wliich  God  hath  spoken^  etc. 
This  has  led  some  to  take  Testltution  in  the  sense  oXfulfihnent 
or  accoinplishment^  as  being  more  appropriate  to  prophecy. 
But  this,  besides  being  destitute  of  all  authority  from  usage, 
does  not  even  suit  the  context ;  for  the  things  to  be  restored 
or  reinstated  are  not  the  predictions  but  the  things  predicted. 
As  to  the  phrases,  hy  the  mouth  and  all  the  prophets^  see 
above,  on  v.  18.  They  are  here  called  holy^  not  so  much  in 
reference  to  personal  as  to  official  character.  As  Aaron,  in 
his  character  of  High  Priest,  was  the  saint  or  holy  one  of  God 
(Ps.  106,  16),  notwithstanding  his  infirmities  and  errors,  so  the 
Prophets  are  collectively  described  as  holy^  not  as  having  all 
been  eminently  pious,  but  as  having  all  been  consecrated,  set 
apart,  devoted,  to  a  special  service,  in  discharge  of  which,  and 
not  as  individuals,  they  uttered  the  predictions  here  referred 
to.  Or  rather,  to  retain  the  Apostle's  strong  and  favoui-ite 
expression,  it  was  by  their  mouth  that  God  spoke.  Since  the 
world  began  is  not  a  version  but  a  parai>hrase.  Of  old  or 
from  eternity  would  be  more  faithful  to  the  form  of  the  origi- 
nal {a-K  al(7)vo<5),  which  is  found  only  hi  Luke's  writings  (see 
below,  on  15,  18,  and  compare  Luke  1,  70),  as  the  correlative 
phrase  (et?  t6v  aldva)  is  a  favourite  idiom  of  John's  (see  John 
4,  14.  6,  51.  58,  and  passim.)  But  the  first  is  too  weak,  and 
the  last  too  strong,  in  this  connection.  The  Greek  noun 
means  duration,  and  especially  indefinite  duration,  sometimes 
rendered  more  specific  by  the  context  in  particular  cases, 
which  require  the  sense  of  age,  lifetime,  dynasty,  or  other 
great  but  variable  periods  (Matt.  12,  32.   13,39.40.49.  24,3 
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Mark  10,  30.  Luke  16,  8.  18,30.  20,  3  i.  35.)  Sometimes,  on 
tlie  otlier  liand,  the  absence  of  all  limitation,  if  not  something 
still  more  positive,  imparts  to  it  the  full  sense  of  eternity 
(Mark  3,  20.  Rev.  1,  6.  18,  and  passim.)  In  this  case  it  may 
either  l)e  indefinitely  taken  as  equivalent  in  meaning  to  our 
Ici^al  ])hrase,  from  time  immemorial^  or  as  a  relative  expres- 
sion having  more  sj>ecitic  reference  to  the  aloiv  or  cycle  of  the 
old  economy,  already  virtually  at  an  end  and  now  fast  verging 
to  a  visible  conclusion.  All  the  holy  prophets  from  (the  be- 
ginning of  the  prophetic)  period  or  dispensation^  Avhicli  is 
tantamount  to  saying,  ever  since  there  were  proi)hets  in  exist- 
ence. This  is  clearly  the  opposite  extreme  to  the  final  resti- 
tution mentioned  just  before,  which  does  not  therefore  mean 
the  restoration  of  all  moral  agents  to  a  state  of  perfect  holiness 
and  happiness,  but  simply  the  completion  or  the  winding  up 
of  that  stupendous  plan  which  God  is  carrying  into  execution, 
with  a  view  to  his  own  glory  and  the  salvation  of  his  elect 
people.  This  consummation  may  be  called  a  restitutio?!^  in 
allusion  to  a  circle  which  returns  into  itself,  or  more  probably 
because  it  really  involves  the  healing  of  all  curable  disorder 
and  the  restoration  to  communion  with  the  Deity  of  all  that 
he  has  chosen  to  be  so  restored.  Till  this  great  cycle  has 
achieved  its  revolution,  and  this  great  remedial  process  has 
accomplished  its  design,  the  glorified  body  of  the  risen  and 
ascended  Christ  not  only  may  but  must,  as  an  appointed 
means  of  that  accomplishment,  be  resident  in  heaven,  and  not 
on  earth. 

22.  Por  Moses  truly  said  unto  the  fathers,  A  pro- 
})het  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  luito  you,  of 
your  brethreu,  like  uuto  me :  him  shall  ye  hear  in  all 
things,  whatsoever  he  shall  say  unto  you. 

The  for  connects  this  with  the  20th  verse,  and  verifies  the 
statement  there  made,  that  Jesus  Christ  had  been  fore- 
ordained of  God.  The  intervening  verse  is  a  digression  or 
])arenthesis  relating  to  his  present  and  future  abode.  This  is 
the  fourth  proi)hecy  expounded  in  this  book  by  Peter;  so  far 
was  he  from  dealing  in  mere  narrative  or  exhortation.  (See 
above,  on  1,  20.  2,  1(3.  25.  34.)  It  is  also  his  third  exegetical 
argumiMit  in  proof  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  The  passage 
4Uote<l  is  still  found  in  Deai.  18,  15.  19.     The  omission  of  the 
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words  to  the  fathers  in  the  oldest  manuscripts  is  therefore  of 
no  moment.  The  quotation  is  made,  mth  scarcely  any  varia- 
tion, from  the  Septuagint  version.  The  substitution  of  the 
plural  {you)  for  the  singular  {thee)  not  only  leaves  the  sense 
unaltered,  but  is  fully  justified  by  a  similar  change  in  the 
original.  The  truth  is  that  the  singular  form  there  has  refer- 
ence to  Israel,  as  a  collective  or  ideal  person.  The  objection 
to  the  application  here  made  of  this  prophecy,  derived  from 
the  original  (connection,  may  be  obviated  by  extending  it  to 
the  whole  series  or  succession  of  prophets,  representing  Christ 
and  terminating  in  him.  The  correctness  of  the  Messianic 
apijlication,  here  and  in  7,  37  below,  is  confirmed  by  the  his- 
torical fact,  that  this  prophecy  was  never  understood  to  be 
fulfilled  in  any  intervening  prophet,  and  that  when  John  the 
Baptist  came,  he  was  asked,  not  only  whether  he  was  Christ, 
i.  e.  the  Messiah,  or  Elijah  his  forerunner,  but  also  whether 
he  was  "the  prophet,"  or,  as  the  English  versions  render  it, 
"that  prophet,"  the  august  but  nameless  subject  of  this  very 
promise.  (See  John  1,  21.  25.)  The  resemblance  between 
Christ  and  Moses,  as  prophets,  mediators,  legislators,  founders 
of  new  dispensations  etc.  is  obvious  enough.  The  superiority 
of  Christ  is  argumentatively  urged  in  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews (3,  3-6.)  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  like 
nie^  in  the  prophecy,  was  not  designed  to  qualify  the  w^ords 
immediately  preceding,  '  one  of  yourselves,  belonging  to  your 
own  race  and  lineage,  as  I  do.'     {Truly  (jjiev)^  as  in  1,  5.) 

23.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  soul, 
which  will  not  hear  that  Prophet,  shall  be  destroyed 
from  among  the  people. 

This  is  merely  the  conclusion  of  the  passage,  the  essentia 
part  of  which  was  quoted  in  the  verse  precedmg.  (See  above, 
on  2,  25.)  At  the  same  time,  it  served  to  remind  the  hearers, 
that  this  question  of  Messiahship  was  no  vain  speculation,  but 
a  practical  question  of  the  utmost  moment  to  themselves. 
(See  above,  on  2,  19-21.)  That  prophet  is,  in  this  case,  the 
exact  translation  of  the  Greek  words  (tov  ■7rpo<f)rJTov  kK^ivov.) 
The  phrase  with  which  the  quoted  passage  closes,  I  will 
require  it  of  hhn^  is  a  pregnant  one,  and  means  far  more  than 
strikes  the  eye  at  once.  To  express  this  latent  meaning,  the 
Septuagint  version,  I  icill  take  vengeance^  is  by  no  means  too 
strong.     In  the  verse  before  us,  the  Apostle  brings  it  out  still 
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more  om]i]iati('ally,  by  eni])loyiiii»:  tlic  customary  legal  formula 
for  tlu'  hiixlK'st  tlu'ocratical  ])unisliMK'nt,  that  of  excision  from 
the  church  or  chosen  })eople.  (See  Ex.  12,  15.  19.  Lev.  7, 
20-27.) 

24.  Yea,  nnd  all  the  prophets,  from  Samuel  and 
those  that  follow  after,  as  many  as  have  spoken,  have 
likewise  foretold  of  these  days. 

It  was  not  Closes  only  that  predicted  the  times  of  the 
Messiah,  but  the  whole  series  of  the  Hebrew  j^rophets.  This 
idea  is  ex})ressed  in  a  peculiar  but  intelligible  manner,  all  the 
prophets  from.  Samuel  and  those  that  folloui  after.  Placing 
Moses  by  himself  as  the  Prophet  by  way  of  eminence,  he 
sums  up  all  the  rest  as  Samuel  and  his  successors.  Samuel  is 
mentioned  (here  and  in  Ps.  99,  6)  as  the  next  great  prophet 
afVer  Moses,  the  first  who  remarkably  resembled  him  hi  per- 
sonal character  and  official  position,  and  w^hose  delegated 
work  was  to  bring  back  the  theocracy,  as  near  as  might  be, 
to  the  ground  where  Moses  left  it,  and  fi-om  which  it  had  de- 
clined during  the  agitated  period  of  the  judges  and  tlie  inter- 
ruption of  prophetic  insjnration  (1  Sam.  3,  1.)  The  words 
a7i(l  {from)  those  that  follow  after  seem  to  express  no  more 
than  had  been  expressed  already  in  the  words  all  the  prop>hets 
from  (or  after)  Samuel ;  but  this  redundancy  rather  makes 
the  meaning  clearer  than  obscures  it. 

25.  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  prophets,  and  of  the 
covenant  which  God  made  with  our  fathers,  saying  unto 
Abraham,  And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  kindreds  of  the 
earth  l)e  blessed. 

But  why  Should  he  refer  to  prophecies  so  ancient  ?  What 
had  the  contemporary  race  to  do  with  the  old  piophets  and 
the  Abrahamic  covenant  ?  The  answer  to  this  question,  which 
might  readily  arise  in  any  mind  not  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  true  theocratical  spirit,  was  exceedingly  important,  to 
define  the  8('0)>e  of  the  Old  Testament  economy,  as  temporary. 
in  its  own  duration,  ])ut  tending  to  ulterior  and  general  re- 
sults. The  Apostle  teaches  them  that  they  (and  those  who 
should  c(mie  alter  them)  were  hicluded  in  the  sco])e  of  the  old 
prophecies  and  the  stipulations  of  the  patriarchal  covenant. 
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This  is  expressed,  in  a  peculiar  oriental  form,  by  calling  them 
the  sons^  of  the  prophets.  This  cannot  mean  literal  descend- 
ants, which  could  be  true  of  only  some  among  them,  and  is 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  next  phrase,  {so7is  or  children)  of  the 
covenant .  The  only  sense  that  will  apply  to  both  is  that  of  a 
hereditary  interest  and  intimate  relation  to  the  promises  and 
proj^hecies.  (Compare  Matt.  8,12.  Heb.  6,17.  Gal.  3,29.) 
The  form  of  expression  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  men- 
tion of  Samuel,  and  the  historical  association  between  his  name 
and  the  prophets  over  whom  he  presided  (1  Sam.  10,  5.  10),  and 
who  seem  to  have  been  afterwards  called  sons  of  the  prophets 
(1  Kings  20,  35.  2  Kings  2,  3.  4,  1.  5,  22.  6,  1.  9,  1),  an  ex- 
pression commonly  supposed  to  denote  pupils  (whence  the  com- 
mon though  not  scriptural  phrase,  "  schools  of  the  prophets,") 
but  admitting  also  of  a  very  different  mterpretation,  namely, 
that  of  adherents  to  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  under  the  schis- 
matical  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  With  the  same  essential 
meaning,  that  of  inthnate  relation  and  hereditary  interest,  the 
Jews  whom  Peter  was  addressing  might  be  justly  called  sons 
of  the  prophets  and  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  This  wide 
scope  of  the  promise  he  establishes  by  citing  the  assurance 
three  times  made  to  Abraham  (Gen.  12,  3.  18,  18.  22,  18),  and 
repeated  successively  to  Isaac  and  Jacob  (Gen.  26,  4.  28,  14), 
that  in  their  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  eartli  should  be  blessed. 
The  substitution  of  kmdreds  or  famihes  for  tribes  or  nations, 
has  of  course  no  effect  upon  the  sense.  As  to  the  seeming  in- 
consistency of  these  views  with  Peter's  scruples  at  a  later 
period,  see  above,  on  2,  39,  and  below,  on  10,  34.  35. 

26.  Unto  you  first  God,  having  raised  up  his  Son 
Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every  one 
of  you  from  his  iniquities. 

As  the  large  views  opened  in  the  foregoing  verse  might 
seem  to  reach  beyond  the  case  of  those  to  whom  lie  now  ad- 
dressed himself,  the  Apostle  here  returns  to  his  inmiediate 
subject,  by  adding  to  the  certain  truth,  that  the  promise  was 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  no  less  certain  truth,  that 
it  was  first  to  Israel.  The  expression  is  the  same  that  Paul 
employs  in  teaching  the  same  doctrine,  to  the  Jew  first  cmd 
also  to  the  Greek  (Kom.  1,  16.  2,  9.  10.)  Raised  up  is  an  am- 
biguous Greek  verb  (avao-rryo-as),  which  sometimes  means  to 
bring  into  existence,  sometimes  to  raise  from  the  dead.  (For 
VOL.  T. — 6. 
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examples  of  both  senses  in  the  same  context,  see  above,  on 
2,  30-32.)  If  the  former  meanhig  be  adopted  here,  the  next 
clause  {sent  him^  etc.)  must  relate  to  our  Lord's  first  advent ; 
if  the  latter,  to  his  coming  by  his  Spirit  after  his  ascension. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  here,  as  in  multitudes  of  other  cases, 
both  ideas  were  meant  to  be  suggested,  but  with  different 
degrees  of  prominence.  (See  above,  on  2,  33.)  The  meaning 
of  the  verse  will  then  be,  that  what  God  had  promised  to  the 
fathers  he  had  ])erformed  to  the  children  by  the  advent, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  his  Son  m  the  form  of  a  servant, 
whose  original  appearance  was  for  their  salvation,  and  al- 
though rejected  and  despised  by  many,  was  renewed  in  what 
they  had  so  lately  witnessed,  the  offer  of  forgiveness  being 
still  made  on  the  same  conditions  to  all  who  w^ould  consent 
to  turn  away  from  their  iniquities.  The  Vulgate  and  some 
other  versions  make  the  verb  (d7roo-Tp€<j(>etj/)  reflexive  or  in- 
transitive, hi  every  o?ie^s  turning  or  converting  himself.  But 
the  common  version,  which  makes  every  one  the  object,  not 
the  subject  of  the  verb,  is  simpler  and  in  keeping  with  the 
uniform  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  God's  efficiency  in 
man's  conversion.  (For  a  like  ambiguity  of  syntax,  see 
above,  on  v.  21,  and  for  the  pregnant  sense  of  TraiSa,  on  v.  13.) 
This  last  clause  is  intended  to  preclude  the  favourite  and  fatal 
Jewish  error,  that  the  patriarchal  promises  and  covenants 
would  be  fulfilled  to  Abraham's  descendants,  irrespective  oi 
their  personal  repentance  and  conversion.  If  saved  at  all,  it 
must  be  from  their  sins,  not  in  them.  God  had  sent  his  Son 
to  bless  them,  not  by  conniving  at  their  guilt  or  leaving  it 
uni)unished,  but  by  turning  every  one  away  f>om  his  iniqui- 
ties. To  bless  you.,  literally,  blessing  you.,  in  the  very  act  of 
executing  tliis  commission.  A  comparison  of  this  discourse 
with  that  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  will  disclose  that 
mixture  of  variety  and  sameness,  which  is  the  surest  test  of 
authenticity.  Had  both  discourses  been  identical  m  sentiment 
and  structure,  or  had  both  been  utterly  unlike,  the  case  Avould 
have  been  equally  suspicious.  But  when  both  agree  and 
differ,  just  as  any  speaker  may  agree  and  differ  with  himself 
on  different  occasions ;  when  we  hnd  the  same  unstudied  but 
effective  rhetoric  and  logic,  the  same  mode  of  interpreting 
the  pro])hecies,  the  same  mode  of  appealing  to  the  conscience, 
yet  ^yithout  a  trace  of  studied  repetition,  and  with  marked 
peculiarities  of  thought  and  style,  distinguishing  the  two  dis- 
courses from  each  other,  not  as  incompatible  or  uncongenial, 
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but  as  harmonious  products  of  the  same  mind  acting  under 
varied  circumstances  and  excitements ;  the  hypothesis  of 
forgery  or  fraudulent  imitation  becomes  vastly  more  incredi- 
ble than  that  of  genuineness,  oneness,  and  identity  of  author- 
ship. And  this  again  creates  a  general  presumption  in  behalf 
of  Luke's  habitual  fidelity  as  a  reporter. 


CHAPTER  lY. 


As  the  foregoing  chapter  describes  the  occasion  of  the  first 
assault  upon  the  church  from  without,  so  this  describes  the 
assault  itself  (1-22)  with  its  effects  (23-37.)  The  discourse  of 
Peter,  occasioned  by  the  healing  of  the  lame  man,  rouses  the 
jealous  indignation  of  the  Jewish  rulers,  and  especially  the 
party-spirit  of  the  Sadducees  (1,  2),  in  consequence  of  which 
the  two  Apostles  are  imprisoned  (3),  but  a  multitude  agaui 
embrace  the  new  religion  (4.)  Bemg  questioned  by  the  San- 
hedrim (5-7),  Peter  ascribes  the  miracle  to  Christ  (8-10),  the 
Messiah  whom  they  had  rejected,  but  whom  God  had  exalted 
(11)  and  revealed  as  the  true  and  only  Saviour  (12.)  Aston- 
ished at  their  boldness  (13),  and  embarrassed  by  the  presence 
of  the  man  who  had  been  healed  (14),  the  rulers,  in  a  private 
conference  (15),  confess  the  fact  of  the  miracle  (16),  but  deter- 
mine to  arrest  its  effects  (17),  by  forbidding  them  to  preach 
Christ  (18.)  Peter  and  John,  leaving  the  rulers  to  judge 
for  themselves,  announce  their  own  determination  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man  (19.  20.)  The  rulers  threaten  but  dare  not 
punish  them,  on  account  of  the  publicity  and  popularity  of  what 
had  happened  (21.  22.)  Reporting  all  this  to  their  brethren 
(23),  Peter  and  John  unite  with  them  in  prayer  to  God,  as  the 
Creator  (24),  and  as  the  author  of  an  ancient  prophecy  (25),  in 
which  the  rulers  of  the  earth  are  represented  as  arrayed  against 
the  Lord  and  his  Anointed  (26),  and  which  they  acknowledge 
to  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  enemies  of  Christ  (27),  who  thus 
unmtentionally  executed  the  divine  plan  (28.)  The  petition 
of  the  prayer  is,  that  God  would  embolden  them  (29)  and 
glorify  their  Master,  by  continued  tokens  of  his  favour  and  his 
presence  (30)  ;  which  petition  was  granted,  both  by  sensible 
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signs  and  spiritual  influences  (31 .)  After  this  triumphant  issue 
of  the  first  trial  through  which  the  infant  church  was  called  to 
pass,  tlie  historian  describes  her  as  still  perfectly  united  and 
iuspired  with  love  (32),  sustained  by  apostolical  testimony  and 
divine  fjrace  (33),  sharing  each  others'  secular  advantages 
(34),  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  Apostles  (35.) 
Tliis  fjeneral  description  is  exemplified  by  two  particular  cases, 
one  of  wliich  illustrates  the  reality  and  power  of  the  ruling 
prmciple  (36.37);  the  other,  of  an  opposite  description,  is 
recorded  in  the  following  chapter. 

1.  And  as  they  spake  unto  the  people,  the  Priests, 
and  the  Captain  of  the  Temple,  and  the  Sadducees,  came 
upon  them  — 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  freedom  of  speech  exer- 
cised by  Peter,  in  addressing  the  multitude  assembled  at  the 
temple,  would  be  sutfered  to  contmue  undisturbed  by  the  au- 
thorities. Came  tq)07i  them  {iTria-r-qaav)^  implying  sudden 
movement  or  appearance,  is  a  favourite  verb  of  Luke's,  occur- 
ring only  thrice  in  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament. 
(See  below,  6,12.  10,17.  11,11.  12,7.  17,5.  22,13.20.  23, 
11.  27.  28,  2,  and  compare  Luke  2,  9.  38.  4,  39.  10,  40.  20,  1. 
21,  34.  24,  4.)  21ie  priests^  i.  e.  those  then  on  duty  in  the 
temple,  who  were  bound  ex  officio  to  prevent  all  disturbance 
in  the  sacred  precincts.  This  was  especially  incumbent  on  a 
certain  body  of  Levites,  whose  commander  is  chilled  in  the 
Apocrypha  the  ^^rc/ec^  (Trpoo-Tariys)  of  the  temple.  A  similar  oflSice 
may  be  traced  in  the  Old  Testament.  (See  Jer.  20,  1.  1  Chron. 
9,  11.  2  Chron.  31,  13.)  The  term  used  here  (o-rpaTT/yos)  is  a 
military  one,  from  which  some  have  inferred,  that  the  person 
meant  was  a  Roman  ofiicer,  the  commander  of  the  garrison 
stationed  in  the  castle  of  Antonia,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  temple-area.  (See  below,  on  21,  31.)  But  in  the  latter 
chapters  of  the  book,  this  ofiicer  is  repeatedly  designated  by 
another  title  (xtA.iapx'>«),  Avhicli  is  also  applied  by  John  (18,  12) 
to  the  leader  of  the  llonuin  detachment  that  arrested  Jesus. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  religious  scruples  of  the  Jews, 
which  were  always  resjXH-ted  by  their  conquerors,  would  have 
sutt'ered  a  heathen  soldier  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  their  tem- 
ple. Tlie  application  of  the  title  general  or  captain  {orTpaTr]y6<s) 
to  ofiicers  not  sti'ictly  military  is  justified,  not  only  by  the 
authority  of  Josephus,  who  uses  it  to  designate  the  levitical 
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officer  described  above,  but  also  by  classical  usage.     Having 
been  extended  Irom  the  generals,  properly  so  called,  to  the 
ministers  of  war  in  Athens,  it  was  afterwards  applied  to  other 
pubhc  functionaries,  and  is  used  by  Polybius  to  describe  the 
Roman  Consuls.     As  there  may  have  been  several  such  offi- 
cers, who  served  at  the  temple  in  turn,  there  is  no  need  of 
putting  a  different  sense  on  the  plural  form  in  Luke  22,  4.  52. 
Some  have  attempted  to   distinguish  the  several  motives  of 
the  parties  joining  in  this  opposition,  by  supposing  that  the 
officer  of  the  watch  objected  merely  to  the  breach  of  order  in 
the  sacred  place,  the  priests  to  the  assumption  of  the  teachers' 
office  by  unauthorized  persons  (Matt.  21,  23),  and  the  Saddu- 
eees  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  Apostles,  as  described  more 
particularly  in   the  next   verse.      The   Sadducees  were   not 
merely  a  religious  sect,  but  a  political  party.     They  differed 
from  the  Pharisees,  not  only  as  to  certain  doctrines  and  the 
obligation  of  the  oral  law,  but  also  in  their  national  and  patri- 
otic feelings,  and  their  greater  disposition  to  assimilate  them- 
selves  to  the  surrounding  nations.     The  very  name  Pharisee 
most  probably  means  Separatist^  not  in  the  modern  sense,  nor 
in  allusion  to  their  personal  strictness  and  austerity,  but  rather 
as  defining  the  position  which  they  occupied  in  reference  to 
other  nations,  by  uisistmg  upon  every  thing  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinctive, and  affecting  even  to  exaggerate  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Gentiles  and  themselves.     This,  which  was  at  first, 
i.  e.  after  the  return  from  exile,  and  even  later,  under  the  first 
Maccabees  or  Hasmonean  princes,  the  true  national  and  theo- 
cratical  spirit,  by  degrees  became  corrupt,  by  loshig  sight  of 
the  great  end  for  which  the  old  economy  existed,  and  worship- 
pmg  the  Law,  with  its  traditional  additions,  as  a  system  to  be 
valued  for  its  own  sake,  and  designed  to  be  perpetual.     The 
opposition   to  this  great  national   party  arose   chiefly  from 
the    Sadducees^  a  name  of  doubtful  oric^in,   but   commonly 
traced,  either  to  the  name  of  a  founder  (Zadok),  or  to  a  He- 
brew word  denoting  righteous  (p^^^).     At  first,  they  seem  to 
have  objected  merely  to  the  narrow  nationality  of  their  oppo- 
nents, and  to  have  aimed  at  smoothing  down,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  pomts  of  difference  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  com- 
bining the  Mosaic  faith  with  the  Greek  philosophy  and  civili- 
zation, and  renouncing  whatever,  in  their  own  manners  and 
rehgion,  appeared  most  oflensive  or  absurd  to  cultivated  Gen- 
tiles.    But  this  dangerous  process  of  assimilation  could  not  be 
carried  far  without  rejectmg  matters  more  essential;  as  we 
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find  that  the  Sadducees  did,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  oral 
law  or  Pharisaical  tradition,  but  also  with  respect  to  several 
important  doctrines,  and,  as  some  think,  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  this  point  is  disputed.  The  Sad- 
ducees here  mentioned  may  liave  been  private  individuals,  but 
were  more  probably  in  public  office,  as  we  know  from  other 
parts  of  this  same  history,  that  the  power  was  divided  between 
these  two  great  jjarties.     (See  below,  on  5,  17.  23,  6.) 

2.  Being  grieved  that  they  taught  the  people,  and 
preaclied  through  Jesus  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

This  verse  assigns  the  motive  for  the  attack  mentioned  in 
the  one  preceding.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  two  dis 
tinct  subjects  of  complaint  are  here  assigned,  or  only  one  ;  and 
also  whether  the  whole  verse  relates  to  all  the  parties  named 
before,  or  the  first  clause  to  the  Priests  and  the  last  clause  to 
the  Sadducees.  According  to  the  latter  view,  the  Priests 
were  ofiended  that  the  Apostles  should  presume  to  teach  at 
all,  the  Sadducees  only  that  they  taught  a  certain  doctrine. 
The  prmcipal  objection  to  this  view  of  the  passage  is,  that  it 
assumes  an  artificial  structure  of  the  sentence,  and  distin- 
guishes too  narrowly  between  the  Priests  and  Sadducees  as 
independent  agents,  whereas  they  may  have  been  to  some 
extent  identical.  (See  below,  on  5,  17.)  Being  grieved^  or, 
as  Tyndale  has  it,  taking  it  grievously^  though  not  an  incor- 
rect, is  an  inadequate  version  of  the  Greek  word  (StaTrovoij/xevoi), 
which  has  the  same  sense  here  as  m  the  classics,  namely,  hard- 
icorked^  exhausted  by  labour,  and  then,  by  a  natural  transition, 
wearictl,  out  of  patience,  from  the  long  continuance  or  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  cause,  whatever  it  might  be.  In  this 
case,  they  were  tired  of  hearmg  the  Apostles,  and  resolved 
that  they  should  teach  no  longer.  (See  below,  on  16,  18,  and 
compare  the  Septuagint  version  of  Gen.  6,  6.  Ecc.  10,  9.)  The 
2-)eople^  i.  e.  the  chosen  people,  the  people  of  God,  as  in  2, 47. 
3,  9.  11.  12.  23.  4,  1.  What  offended  them  was  not  the  simple 
act  of  poi)ular  instruction,  but  the  assumption  of  a  right  to  be 
masters  of  Israel  (John  3, 1 0)  or  the  Jewish  Church.  Breached 
is  too  specific,  from  its  familiar  associations,  to  convey  the 
exact  sense  of  the  Greek  verb  (Karayye'AAeti/),  which  means 
wmi)ly  to  announce  or  i)roclaim.  Through  Jesus  seems  to 
mean  that  they  proclaimed  a  general  resurrection,  to  be  ef- 
fected or  obtained  through  him.     But  this,  though  true  and 
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euflaciently  taught  elsewhere  (e.  g.  1  Cor.  15,  21.  1  Thess.  4, 
14),  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  words  here  used,  but  rather  that 
they  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  as  proved  and  ex- 
emphfied  in  that  of  Christ.  So  Paul  says  (1  Cor.  4,  6),  "  that 
ye  might  learn  in  us,''  i.  e.  by  our  example.  The  double  article 
in  Greek,  before  and  after  resurrectio?i,  has  a  force  entirely 
lost  in  the  translation,  as  implying  that  the  noun  is  ambiguous, 
and  that  its  sense  must  be  determhied  by  what  follows.  Like 
its  verbal  root  (explained  above,  on  2,  24),  it  may  be  appUed 
to  any  rise,  or  any  act  of  raismg ;  as  it  is  by  Plato  to  the  act 
of  rising  up  before  one  as  a  token  of  respect;  by  Sophocles  to 
rising  out  of  sleep ;  by  Demosthenes  to  the  rebuilding  of  a 
wall.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
always  means  the  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  but  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Luke,  who  wrote  for  Gentile  readers,  should 
preclude  mistake  by  this  express  specification,  both  here  and 
in  Luke  20,  35,  where  the  use  of  the  article  is  precisely  simi- 
lar. As  if  he  had  said  :  '  they  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  rising, 
not  from  sleep,  or  from  a  low  condition,  or  the  hke,  hut  from 
the  dead:  This  last  is  not  an  abstract  term,  a»  it  seems  to  have 
come  to  be  m  Enghsh,  and  as  Tyndale  formally  translates  it 
(death),  but  strictly  means, /rom  {among)  the  dead,  from  their 
society,  or  from  a  share  in  their  condition.  The  very  fact 
which  they  proclaimed,  to  wit,  that  Christ  had  risen  from  the 
dead,  was  fatal  to  one  favourite  dogma  of  the  Sadducees  (Matt. 

22,  23.  Mark  12,  18.  Luke  20,  27.  Acts  23,  8.)  This  accounts, 
not  only  for  their  wrath  on  this  occasion,  but  for  the  general 
and  otherwise  inexplicable  fact  that,  while  the  Pharisees  are 
most  conspicuous  and  active  in  the  Gospels,  as  the  opponents 
of  our  Lord  himself,  the  Sadducees  became  so  in  the  history 
before  us,  as  the  enemies  and  pereecutors  of  his  servants. 
They  had  Httle  fault  to  find  with  the  new  doctrme,  so  long  as 
it  denounced  the  pharisaical  traditions  and  corruptions,  but  as 
soon  as  the  hated  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  had  been  prac- 
tically verified  by  that  of  Christ,  they  lost  all  patience  with 
the  men  who  preached  it,  and  became,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
most  malignant  of  their  persecutors.     (See  below,  on  5,  17. 

23,  6.)  Less  obvious  and  certain,  although  not  entirely  desti- 
tute of  truth,  is  the  distinction,  made  by  some,  between  the 
Sadducees  as  m/^re  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Christ's  doctrine, 
and  the  Pharisees  with  his  morahty,  especially  his  treatment 
of  themselves  and  their  pretensions. 
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3.  And  they  laid  hands  on  them,  and  pnt  (them)  in 
hold  unto  the  next  day  ;   for  it  was  now  eventide. 

Thoir  first  step  was  to  arrest  and  imprison  the  two  Apos 
ties,  not  as  a  punisinnent,  but  for  safe-keeping^  M'hicli  would 
not  be  an  erroneous  translation  of  the  Greek  phrase  (cts  rr^p-rY 
o-ti/),  although  most  interpreters  prefer  the  local  sense  oi prison^ 
on  account  of  the  i)arallel  expression  in  5,  18,  where  this  sense 
is  supposed  to  be  required  by  the  addition  of  the  epithet  com- 
7)10)1  or  pffblle.  The  English  version  there  has  prison^  but 
here  hold  (Wiclif,  wto'd),  which  corresponds  almost  exactly  to 
the  strict  sense  of  the  Greek  word.  Llito  the  next  day,  or  the 
morroic.  The  original  expression  is  an  adverb  (avpcov,  to-nior- 
roic)  used  to  qualify  the  word  dai/  understood.  JEce)dide  is  a 
fine  old  English  word,  now  obsolete  in  prose,  equivalent  to 
eoe)nn(j-time.  This  last  clause  may  imply  that  it  was  either 
unlawful  or  unusual,  or  more  probably  than  either,  incon- 
venient to  assemble  the  Sanhedrim  at  night,  or  on  so  short  a 
notice.  As  they  entered  the  temple  at  the  ninth  hour  (v.  1), 
i.  e.  about  three«in  the  afternoon  (see  above,  on  3,  1),  and  as 
Peter's  discourse  was  probably  much  longer  than  the  report 
of  it  here  given  (see  above,  on  2,  40),  it  must  have  been  near 
evening,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  as  denoting  dusk  or 
twilight.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  resorting  to  its  wider 
usage,  as  denoting  the  Avhole  afternoon,  or  to  the  Hebrew 
reckoning  of  a  double  evening  (c^anrn)  between  noon  and 
night.  See  Ex.  12,6.  16,12.  29,39.41.  30,8.  Lev.  23,5. 
Num.  9,  3.  28,  4,  in  all  Avhich  places  the  phrase  translated  in 
the  eve)ii)ig  or  at  even,  literally  means,  between  the  {two)  eve- 
nings. 

4.  Howbeit  many  of  them  which  heard  the  word 
believed ;  and  the  number  of  the  men  was  about  five 
thousand. 

The  preachers  were  arrested,  but  as  Paid  expresses  it, 
(2  Tim.  2,  9),  the  word  of  God  was  not  bound.  In  order  to 
bi'ing  out  this  antithesis  more  clearly,  the  translators  have  em- 
ployed the  strong  adversative  hoxoheit,  i.  e.  notwithstanding  or 
in  s]nte  of  all  this,  to  exi)ress  the  continuative  particle  (Se), 
which  is  not  always  even  rendered  hut.  (See  above,  on  1,  7.) 
The  loord  is  a  phrase  several  times  used  in  this  book  for  the 
Gospel,  the  doctrine  of  Chi'ist,  the  new  religion.     (See  below 
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6,  4.  8,  4.  11,  19,  14,  25.  16,  6.  17, 11.)  Still  more  frequent 
are  the  phrases  word  of  God  or  of  the  Lord^  of  which  this  is 
an  abbreviation,  (See  below,  v.  31.  6,2.7.  8,14.25.  11,1. 
12,24.  13,5.7.44.46.48.49.  15,35.36.  16,17,13.  18,11.  19, 
10.  20.)  Other  forms,  occasionally  used  in  the  same  sense 
are  word  of  salvation  (13,  26),  word  of  grace  (14,  3.  20,  32), 
word  of  the  Gospel  (15,  7.)  This  sense  is  perfectly  appropri- 
ate here,  but  less  specilic,  and  perhaps  less  natural,  than  that 
of  speech^  discourse,  which  also  occurs  elsewhere.  (See  below, 
6,  5.  14,  12.  20,  7.)  The  effect  here  spoken  of  is  not  ascribed 
to  the  hearing  of  the  Gospel  elsewhere  or  before,  but  to  the 
hearing  of  it  as  it  had  been  now  proclaimed  by  Peter.  (See 
above,  on  2,  41.)  Believed^  i.  e.  received  it  as  true,  and 
trusted  in  the  Saviour  whom  it  offered.  This  is  one  of  the 
standing  scriptural  expressions  for  the  saving  change  described 
in  modern  reUgious  phraseology  as  getting  religion,  becoming 
pious,  becommg  a  Christian,  or  obtaining  a  hope,  with  respect 
to  all  which  harmless  but  needless  iimovations  on  the  primi- 
tive church  dialect,  it  may  well  be  said,  "  the  old  is  better" 
(Luke  5,  39.)  Two  questions  have  been  raised,  as  to  the  num- 
ber stated  in  the  last  clause  of  the  verse.  The  lirst  is,  whether 
it  includes  the  three  .thousand  of  2,  41,  or  is  to  be  added  to 
that  number,  making  a  total  of  about  eight  thousand.  The 
former  is  more  probable,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  the 
sentence  otherwise  contains  an  enfeebling  tautology,  which 
ought  not  to  be  assumed  without  necessity.  The  first  clause 
is  then  unmeaning  and  superfluous — 'many  believed,  five 
thousand  believed ' — whereas,  upon  the  other  supposition,  the 
two  clauses  are  alike  essential  to  the  meaning — '  many  were 
added  upon  this  occasion,  so  that  the  whole  amoimted  to  five 
thousand.'  Another  reason  for  preferring  this  construction  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  verb  {lyeirqSyj)^  which  does  not  mean 
simply  that  the  number  was^  but  that  it  became  (or  ca7ne  to 
he)fice  thousand^  a  distinction  often  overlooked  in  the  unme- 
diate  English  versions.  (See  above,  on  1,  16.  19.)  Those 
fomided  on  the  Vulgate,  such  as  Wiclif 's  and  the  Rhemish, 
here  as  elsewhere,  copy  it  almost  too  closely  [factus  est,  was 
made.)  There  is  less  force  in  the  argument,  which  some  have 
urged,  that  Solomon's  porch  (3,  11)  could  not  probably  con- 
tain more  than  five  thousand  persons.  It  is  equally  improba- 
ble that  it  could  contam  so  many,  and  still  more  so,  that  the 
crowd  was  compressed  into  the  porch  itself,  instead  of  filling 
the  vast  court  mto  w^hich  it  opened.     (See  above,  on  2,  2.) 

VOL.  I. — 6* 
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Another  gratuitous  assumption  in  this  argument  is,  that  all 
the  previous  converts  were  still  present  in  Jerusalem  and  at 
the  temple,  whereas  many  of  the  foreign  Jews  had  probably 
gone  home  ;  unless  we  add  a  third  assumption,  namely,  that 
what  is  here  recorded  took  place  immediately  after  Pentecost, 
if  not  in  the  evening  of  the  day  itself.  But  this,  besides  being 
perfectly  gratuitous,  and  therefore  just  as  easily  denied  as 
artirmed,  is  hardly  consistent  wdth  the  general  description 
above  given  (2,  42-47)  of  the  condition  of  the  church,  not 
merely  on  the  day  of  its  erection,  but  from  that  day  onward, 
during  a  time  long  enough  at  least  for  the  display  of  benevo- 
lent affections  there  described,  as  Avell  as  to  justify  the  use  of 
the  expression  that  "  the  Lord  added  daily  to  the  church  " 
(2,  47.)  A  more  legitimate  though  not  conclusive  argument, 
additional  to  those  drawn  from  the  language  of  the  verse  is, 
that  if  live  thousand  were  converted  by  this  one  discourse,  its 
effect  far  transcends  that  of  the  one  at  Pentecost,  which  never- 
theless seems  to  be  recorded  as  a  signal  and  unique  result, 
intended  to  do  special  honour  to  the  organization  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  second  question  in  relation  to  this  number 
is,  whether  it  mcludes  both  sexes,  or  is  limited  to  males.  In 
favour  of  the  latter  supposition  is  the  uniform  Greek  usage, 
in  which  the  generic  and  sj^ecitic  terms  for  men  (avSpwTroi  and 
avSpe<s)  are  seldom  interchanged.  The  absolute  force  of  this 
consideration  is  impaired  by  the  occurrence  of  exceptions, 
some  of  which  are  very  doubtful,  in  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  (e.  g.  Matt.  14,35.  Luke  11,31.32.  Rom.  4,8. 
James  1,  12.  20.  23),  as  well  as  in  the  classics  (e.  g.  in  the  fa- 
vourite Homeric  phrase,  avhpCjv  re  SeCjv  re,  and  the  no  less 
favourite  Platonic  one,  ttus  di/T/p,  m  the  sense  of  everi/  one  or 
every  body.)  This  usage,  although  rare,  is  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  necessity  of  holding  last  the  strict  sense  here,  if  exegeti- 
cally  inconvenient.  Of  those  who  so  explain  it,  some  under- 
stand it  as  im})lying  what  is  expressed  m  Matt.  14, 21,  "  live  thou- 
sand men  besides  women  and  children''''  (compare  15,  38),  Avhich 
would  raise  the  aggregate  much  higher.  Others,  with  tar 
less  jjrobability,  assume  that  the  tirst  converts  may  have  been 
literally  all  men  in  the  strict  sense,  especially  if  Solomon's 
porch,  as  some  allege,  was  not  accessible  to  female  worship- 
pers, who  were  restricted  to  the  Court  of  the  Women,  as 
they  are  at  this  day  to  the  latticed  galleries  of  the  syna- 
gogues. The  ambiguous  term  soids  in  2, 41,  and  the 
explicit  ones,  both  men  and  women  in  5,  14,  have  been  used 
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as  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question;  some  alleg- 
ing that  the  very  mention  of  both  sexes  in  the  latter  case 
shows  clearly  that  the  verse  before  us  has  respect  to  only  one, 
while  others  no  less  plausibly  contend,  that  the  laconic  and 
ambiguous  expression  here  must  be  explamed  by  the  une- 
quivocal language  of  the  parallel  passage.  The  whole  ques- 
tion is  more  curious  than  important,  as  we  know  that  there 
were  multitudes  of  female  converts  not  long  after  (5,  14)  ; 
and  even  on  the  lowest  computation  of  the  numbers  in  the 
case  before  us,  the  increase  of  the  Church  was  wonderfully 
great  and  rapid.  The  insertion  of  this  parenthetical  state- 
ment, m  a  narrative  of  suffering  and  persecution,  suggests  in 
a  most  striking  and  exhilarating  manner  God's  sovereign  m- 
dependence,  even  of  his  chosen  and  most  highly  honoured 
instruments. 

5.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  their 
rulers  and  elders  and  scribes  — 

The  sentence  is  completed  in  the  next  verse.  The 
first  phrase  {it  came  to  pass),  as  common  in  history  as  the 
future  {it  shall  come  to  pass)  in  prophecy  (see  above,  on  2, 
17),  here  indicates  the  resumption  of  the  main  subject,  after 
the  brief  digression  in  v.  4.  On  the  morrow,  a  similar  ex- 
pression to  the  one  in  3,  1,  might  be  rendered  towards  the 
morning  or  the  next  day,  implying  that  the  Sanhedrim  sat 
very  early,  but  is  usually  understood  as  referring  merely  to 
the  day  and  not  the  hour.  Their  rulers  may,  without  the 
least  absurdity,  refer  to  the  apostles  or  disciples,  who  were 
still  subjects  of  the  Jewish  government ;  but  most  interpreters 
assume  a  prolepsis  or  anticipation  of  something  mentioned 
afterwards.  But  as  the  Jews  are  not  particularly  named  there, 
it  is  better  to  assume  a  free  construction  with  a  reference 
to  the  people  generally,  or  their  representatives  mentioned 
in  the  first  verse.  A  similar  Use  of  the  same  pronoun 
{avTUiv)  without  an  expressed  antecedent,  occurs  in  Matt.  4, 
23.  In  the  use  of  the  third  person  {their  rulers)  some  find  an 
indication,  that  Luke  wrote,  in  the  first  instance,  not  for  Jews 
but  Gentiles.  Eulers  is  best  explained  as  a  generic  term,  in- 
cluding the  two  clauses  mentioned  afterwards,  elders  and 
scribes.  These  are  two  of  the  orders  represented  in  the 
national  council,  which  is  said  to  have  been  composed  of 
seventy-one  persons  in  imitation,  if  not  in  actual  continuation, 
of  the  seventy  elders  who  assisted  Moses  (Num.  11, 16.)    From 
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Synedrion^  the  Greek  word  meaning  Session  or  Consistory, 
and  ireqiientlv  ajiplied  to  this  kiter  council  (v.  15.  5,  21.  27. 
34.  41.  5,  12.  15.  22,  30.  23,  1.  6.  15.  20.  23.  28.  24,  20),  conies 
the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  form  Sanhedrim^  by  wliich  it  is 
now  usually  designated.  The  High  Priest  was  the  President 
of  this  assembly!"  (See  below,  on  7,  1.  23,  2.)  Bj  elders  some 
luive  understood  the  rulers  of  the  synagogues  (Mark  5,  22. 
Luke  8,  41,  49.  13,  14.  See  below,  on  13,  15.  18,  8.  17.)  But 
this  was  only  a  later  designation,  or  perhaps  a  real  modifica- 
tion, of  an  older  institution,  that  of  the  theocratical  eldership, 
composed  of  the  hereditary  chiefs  of  tribes  and  heads  of 
families,  the  natural  as  well  as  legal  representatives  and 
rulers  of  the  people  under  the  patriarchal  system,  which 
seems  to  have  survived  all  changes  in  the  Hebrew  state  from 
its  foundation  to  its  downfall,  and  may  still  be  traced  in  other 
nations,  behig  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of  domestic 
government,  and  therefore  scarcely  more  destructible  or 
nuitable  than  the  family  relation  upon  which  it  rests.  The 
elders,  who  composed  a  part  of  this  great  council,  sat  there 
as  the  proper  representatives  of  Israel,  considered  as  the 
church  or  chosen  people.  The  Scribes  of  the  New  Testament 
are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  clerks  or  secretaries  to  the 
magistrates,  aj)pointed  to  assist  them  in  the  administration 
of  tiie  laws.  But  this  was  a  Roman  custom,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  military  profession  of  most  provincial  governors  ; 
whereas  among  the  Jews  no  such  necessity  existed.  The 
more  common  explanation  is  that  they  were  copyists  or  tran- 
scribers of  the  law.  To  this  it  has  been  objected,  that  the 
coi)ies  of  the  law  in  circulation  were  scarcely  numerous 
enough  to  occupy  so  large  a  body  of  Scribes  as  seems  to 
have  existed  in  our  Saviour's  time  (Luke  5,  17.)  It  is  also 
objected  that  this  theory  leaves  miexplained  the  authority 
evidently  exercised  by  these  men  (Matt.  23,  2),  whicli  was 
far  too  great  to  be  wielded  by  mere  copyists,  even  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  said,  in  reply,  that  they  were  also  expound- 
ers of  the  law  ;  but  this  (it  is  alleged)  has  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  business  of  transcription.  The  truth  lies, 
not  between  the  two  contending  parties,  but  on  both  sides. 
The  Scribes  were  copyists,  but  they  were  more.  They  were 
official  guardians  or  conservators  of  the  sacred  text,  in 
which  work  tliey  succeeded  Ezra,  the  lirst  Scribe,  in  this 
sense,  upon  record  (See  Ezra  7,  6.  10.  11.  12.  21.  Neh.  8,  4. 
9.  13.    12,  2G.)     As  he   was  commissioned  to  complete  the 
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canon  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  so  the  later  Scribes  were  to 
preserve  it  unimpaired  from  generation  to  generation.  This 
could  only  be  secured  by  the  most  scrupulous  transcription, 
and  accordingly  the  care  which  has  been  exercised  in  this 
way  by  the  Jewish  Scribes  is  utterly  unparalleled.  Even 
Avhat  seems  to  be  their  superstitious  and  absurd  excess  is  only 
the  exaggeration  and  abuse  of  a  most  wise  precaution.  The 
severe  rules  by  which  new  Hebrew  manuscripts  are  still 
judged,  and  even  the  most  beautiful  condemned  if  blemislied 
by  a  few  mistakes,  are  relics  of  an  immemorial  custom,  and 
bear  witness  to  the  care  with  which  the  Hebrew  text  has 
been  preserved  for  ages.  Thus  a  transcriber  of  the  law,  or 
he  who  officially  had  charge  of  its  transcription,  was  some- 
thing very  diiferent  from  an  ordinary  copyist.  His  work  was 
not  mechanical  but  critical,  analogous  to  that  which  now  en- 
grosses some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  modern  times.  The 
qualities  required  for  this  work  were  at  the  same  time  quali- 
fications for  the  work  of  exposition.  Thus  the  Scribes  were 
naturally  the  interpreters,  as  well  as  the  conservators  of 
Scripture,  and  are  therefore  frequently  called  lawyers  (voixlkol), 
not  in  the  modern  sense  of  advocates  or  aids  in  litigation, 
but  in  that  of  jurists^  men  officially  employed  about  the  law, 
and  sometimes  doctors  (i.  e.  teachers)  of  the  laic^  {yo^ohi^aa- 
KaAot),  both  which  expressions,  chiefly  used  by  Luke,  would 
seem  to  be  convertible  with  Scribes.  (Compare  Matt.  5,  20. 
Mark  2,  16.  Luke  5,  30  with  Luke  5,  17.  7,  30.  14,  3,  and  see 
below,  on  5,  34.)  Now  as  the  Jewish  state  was  a  theocracy, 
in  which  law  and  religion  were  identified,  these  lawyers  and 
doctors  of  the  law  were  at  the  same  time  theologians  and 
religious  teachers.  That  this  important  office  or  profession 
should  be  represented  in  the  Sanhedrim,  is  fir  less  surprising 
than  that  English  prelates  should  be  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Such  being  the  office  of  the  Scribes,  even  on  the 
supposition  that  its  primary  function  was  the  preservation 
and  perpetuation  of  the  sacred  text,  there  can  be  no  need  of 
discarding  the  common  derivation  of  the  name,  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  from  the  verb  to  write^  in  order  to  derive 
it  from  a  noun  denoting  scripture  (">so,  ypa/x/xara),  and  so  to 
make  it  mean  directly  scripturist  or  biblist^  an  idea  necessarily 
suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  office,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  but  not  necessarily  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  name. 
These  two  classes,  the  elders  or  hereditary  representatives, 
and  the  scribes  or  spiritual  guides  of  Israel,  are  here  put  for 
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the  Sanhedrim,  qf  which  they  formed  a  necessary  part.  The 
omission  of  the  ])riests,  as  a  class,  in  this  description,  may  be 
explained  from  their  having  been  already  mentioned  as  prime 
movers  in  this  whole  transaction  (v.  1),  whose  presence  there- 
fore would  be  taken  for  granted  as  a  matter  of  course ;  or  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  Scribes  were  priests,  as  the  same 
essential  functions  were  discharged,  in  ancient  times,  by  the 
sacerdotal  tribe  of  Levi  (Deut.  33,  10.  2  Chron.  17,  8.  9), 
and  Ezra  himself  was  both  a  Priest  and  Scribe  (Ezra  7, 
11.  12.) 

6.  And  Annas  the  High  Priest,  and  Caiaphas,  and 
John,  and  Alexander,  and  as  many  as  were  of  the  kin- 
dred of  the  High  Priest,  were  gathered  together  at 
Jerusalem. 

Having  described  the  Sanhedrim  in  general  terms,  by 
naming  two  of  its  constituent  orders,  Luke  mentions  sepa- 
rately several  of  its  most  distinguished  members  present 
upon  this  occasion,  beginning  with  the  High  Priest,  as  the 
President.  But  a  difficulty  here  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
Caiaphas,  who  is  knoA\Ti,  from  Josephus  as  well  as  from  the 
Gospels  (Matt.  26,  3.  5.  John  11,  49.  18,  13.  24),  to  have  been 
the  actual  high  priest  at  this  time,  is  named  in  the  second 
place  without  a  title,  while  his  predecessor  Annas  is  named 
lirst,  and  expressly  called  High  Priest.  The  confusion,  which 
undoubtedly  exists  in  relation  to  this  matter,  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  historian  but  of  the  times,  and  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  actual  condition  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  imder  the 
Roman  domination.  While  the  office  was  continued  and 
regarded  in  its  true  light,  as  the  representative  of  the  the- 
ocracy, its  authority  and  sanctity  were  greatly  lessened  in 
the  eyes  of  all  devout  Jews,  by  the  arbitrary  interference  of 
the  Romans  with  its  constitution  and  succession.  According 
to  the  law,  there  could  be  only  one  High  Priest,  and  he  the 
hereditary  representative  of  Aaron  (Ex.  9,  44.)  The  office 
therefore  was  for  life,  and  the  incumbent  immovable  by  any 
but  divine  authority.  To  this  part  of  the  system,  with  an 
inconsistency  not  easily  accounted  for,  the  Romans  seem  to 
liaye  jjaid  no  respect  whatever,  but  to  have  deposed  and  ap- 
l><)iMted  the  High  Priest  at  pleasure,  only  limiting  their 
choice,  so  lar  as  now  appears,  to  the  sacerdotal  race  and 
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lineage.  Some  idea  of  the  length  to  which  they  pushed  this 
license  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  recorded  by  Josephus, 
that  no  less  than  five  sons  of  the  Annas  here  named  were 
High  Priests  successively,  besides  himself  and  his  son-in-law 
Caiaphas.  In  consequence  of  this  usurped  authority  and 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Law,  there  were  sometimes  several 
men  living  who  had  been  High  Priests,  a  thing  unheard  of 
and  impossible  in  better  times.  The  effect  of  this  was  two- 
fold ;  first,  to  weaken  and  confuse  the  feeling  of  allegiance  to 
these  titular  heads  of  the  theocracy ;  and  secondly,  to  intro- 
duce great  latitude  and  looseness  in  the  use  of  the  oflicial 
title.  Those  who  still  held  fast  to  their  integrity  as  Jews, 
could  not  acknowledge  more  than  one  High  Priest,  or  recog- 
nize the  claims  of  any  man  whose  predecessor  was  still  living. 
Thus  he  whom  a  Roman  or  Herodian  called  High  Priest, 
might  have  no  such  character  m  the  estimation  of  a  Zealot  or 
a  Pharisee.  This  state  of  things  may  throw  some  light  upon 
the  passage  now  before  us.  Annas,  who  was  probably  a  man 
of  energy  and  talent,  had  been  High  Priest,  and  although 
displaced  by  secular  authority,  was  still  the  only  High  Priest 
in  the  eyes  of  any  strict  or  conscientious  Jew.  Even  if  his 
first  appointment  was  irregular,  he  probably  had  no  pre- 
decessor living,  and  being  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  was  the 
nearest  representative  of  Aaron.  But  the  title  and  the  actual 
authority  were  now  in  the  possession  of  his  son-in-law  Caia- 
phas, or,  as  Josephus  calls  him,  Joseph.  By  some,  the  one 
would  be  regarded  as  the  true  High  Priest,  by  some  the 
other,  by  a  third  class  neither.  As  the  older  and  most 
probably  the  abler  man,  as  well  as  the  earliest  incumbent,  and 
perhaps  the  legitimate  successor  of  Aaron,  Annas  would  ne- 
cessarily retain  a  large,  if  not  the  largest  share  of  influence, 
through  all  the  changes  that  succeeded  his  removal,  especially 
as  several  of  his  successors  were  his  own  sons,  and  the  one 
who  held  his  place  at  this  time  was  his  son-in-law.  Under 
such  circumstances,  nothing  but  prejudiced  or  morbid  skepti- 
cism can  discover  inconsistency  or  error,  either  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  passage,  or  in  Luke's  mention  of  these  two  men 
in  his  gospel  (3,  2)  as  being  both  High  Priests  at  once,  which, 
in  the  sense  above  explained,  was  literally  true.  John  and 
Alexander^  from  the  position  here  assigned  them,  were  no 
doubt  well  known  members  of  the  priestly  race.  Some  have 
attempted  to  identify  them  with  historical  persons  of  that 
age ;  the  first  with  Johanan  Ben  Zaccai,  mentioned  in  the 
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Jewish  traditions  as  an  eminent  contemporary  priest ;  the 
other  with  a  brother  of  the  famous  Jewish  writer  Philo,  who 
was  Ahibareh  or  chief  of  the  Jews  at  Alexandria.  But  no 
conehision  can  be  drawn  fioni  tlie  names,  which  were  both 
extremely  common  ;  the  Hebrew  name  Johanan,  on  account 
of  its  meaninir  {Jehovah  favours)  /  the  Greek  name  Alex- 
ander on  account  of  the  kind  treatment  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Macedonian  conqueror,  in  consequence  of  which  his  name  is 
said  to  have  been  given  to  all  the  males,  at  least  of  the  sacer- 
dotal race,  who  were  born  during  the  year,  or  on  the  anni- 
versary, of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  persons  here  meant  were  well  known  to 
Luke  and  to  many  of  liis  early  readers.  The  next  clause  has 
been  variously  exi)lained,  as  denoting  the  chiefs  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses,  into  which  the  lamily  o-f  Aaron  was  divided ;  or 
the  lineal  descendants  of  his  eldest  son  ;  or  the  various  per- 
sons who  had  filled  the  office  of  High  Priest.  If  another 
conjecture  is  worth  stating,  it  may  be  that  the  words  are 
intended  to  describe  the  family  of  Annas,  so  remarkable  as 
having  furnished  half  a  dozen  High  Priests  without  lineal 
succession,  and  therefore  worthy  to  be  called  that  archi- 
sacerdotal  (or  high-jwiestly)  race.  This  distinction,  it  is  true, 
was  acquired  chieliy  atter  these  events,  but  might  be  gener- 
ally known  when  Luke  recorded  them.  At  Jerusalem^  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  critical  editions,  in  (iv)  Jerusalem.  The 
common  text  has  to  or  into  (ets)  Jerusalem^  which  some  ex- 
plain as  a  mere  interchange  of  prepositions,  but  which  rather 
implies,  that  all  the  members  of  the  Sanliedrim  were  not 
residing,  or  at  least  not  actually  present,  m  Jerusalem.  (See 
a  similar  expression  in  1,  12  above.) 

7.  And  when  they  had  set  them  in  the  midst, 
they  asked,  By  what  power,  or  by  what  name,  have  ye 
done  this  ? 

After  the  constitution  of  the  court  we  have  the  formal 
arraignment  of  the  prisoners.  In  the  midst  is  by  some  un- 
derstood to  mean  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  circle,  or  the 
semicircle,  in  which  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  are 
represented  by  tradition  as  habitually  sittmg.  But  it  much 
more  probably  has  the  same  sense  as  in  1,  15  above,  where  no 
such  formal  arrangement  can  be  thought  of.  The  essential 
meaning,  although  m  a  loose  form,  is  conveyed  by  Tyndale's 
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version,  set  the  others  before  them.  Then  follows  the  judi- 
cial interrogation,  no  doubt  conducted  by  the  High  Priest, 
as  in  5,  27,  and  7,  1,  below.  The  question  is  shnilar  to 
that  put  to  Christ  himself  (Matt.  21,  23),  but  with  a  dif- 
ference entitled  to  attention.  Instead  of  asking,  as  in  that 
case,  by  what  authority  (e^ovo-ia),  i.  e.  moral  or  legal  right, 
they  ask  by  what  poioer  (Svi/ayaei),  i.  e.  physical  capacity  or 
force,  and  by  what  name  (oi/o/xan)  they  had  done  this.  The 
prejjosition  before  all  these  words  is  m,  i.  e.  m  the  use  or 
exercise  of  what  power  etc.  (See  above,  on  1,  3.)  Name 
seems  here  to  have  the  same  sense  as  in  3,  6.  16,  although 
some  suppose  a  reference  to  the  magical  use  of  the  divine  and 
other  names  by  the  exorcists  and  enchanters  of  that  day. 
(See  below,  on  19,  13,  and  compare  Matt.  12,  27.)  The  ques- 
tion then  implies  a  suspicion  of  some  occult  and  forbidden 
means  m  the  performance  of  the  miracle  ;  for  to  that  the  pro- 
noun this  must  be  referred  immediately,  if  not  exclusively. 
To  refer  it,  as  some  do,  to  the  speech  of  Peter,  or  as  others, 
to  the  speech  and  miracle  together,  is  less  natural.  The 
question  then  is,  '  in  the  use  of  what  mysterious  power,  and 
as  whose  representatives,  or  by  the  invocation  of  whose  name, 
have  you  effected  this  extraordinary  cure  ? ' 

8.  Then  Peter,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  said 
unto  them,  Ye  rulers  of  the  people,  and  elders  of 
Israel ! 

Peter  again  speaks  for  himself  and  John.  This  is  his  fourth 
speech  recorded  in  the  book  before  us.  (See  above,  1,  15.  2, 
14.  3,  12.)  What  was  before  said,  as  to  sameness  and  variety, 
might  be  here  repeated.  (See  above,  on  3,  12.)  Filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost^  not  only  by  a  previous  or  constant  inspira- 
tion, but  by  an  immediate  and  peculiar  impulse,  having 
special  reference  to  this  occasion.  (See  above,  on  2,  4,  and 
compare  the  promise,  Mark  13,  11.)  Under  this  influence,  he 
not  only  addresses  the  assembly  with  respect,  but  recognizes 
its  members  m.  their  official  character  and  dignity.  Bulers 
of  the  people  and  elders  of  Israel  may  be  taken  as  equivalent 
descriptions  of  the  whole  body,  since  the  rulers  of  the  chosen 
people,  under  the  patriarchal  system  (see  above,  on  v.  5), 
were  not  elective  but  hereditary  magistrates.  Or  the  two 
titles  may  be  so  distinguished,  that  the  last  shall  be  descrip- 
tive of  these  natural  representatives,  and  the  first  of  persons 
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holding  office,  independently  of  this  hereditary  rank,  or  in 
addition  to  it. 

9.  If  we  this  day  be  examined  of  the  good  deed 
(done)  to  the  impotent  man,  by  what  (means)  he  is 
made  whole  — 

The  sentence  is  completed  in  the  next  verse.  This  exor- 
dium, like  those  of  Peter's  previous  discourses  (see  above, 
on  2,  15.  3,  12),  although  perfectly  unstudied,  and  suggested 
by  the  circumstances  vmder  which  he  spoke,  is,  even  rhe- 
torically, striking  and  eifective.  The  one  before  us  is  distin- 
guished from  the  others  by  a  tone  of  irony  resembling  and 
perhaps  directly  copied  from  our  Lord's  memorable  saying  to 
the  Jews  (John  10,  32),  "Many  good  works  have  I  showed 
you  from  my  Father  ;  for  which  of  those  works  do  ye  stone 
me  ?  "  If  (et)  does  not  always  imply  doubt,  but  is  sometimes 
equivalent  to  since^  or,  as  the  Geneva  Bible  here  translates 
it,  forasmuch  as.  (See  below,  on  11,  17,  and  compare  John 
V,  4.)  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  better  to  retain  the  proper 
sense,  not  only  on  the  general  principle  of  always  giving  it 
the  preference,  but  because  it  strengthens  the  expression,  by 
representing  what  was  done  as  something  strange  and  scarcely 
credible,  as  though  he  had  said,  'if  it  can  be  true  that 
you  arraign  us  for  this  act  of  kindness.'  The  Greek  verb 
{avaKfuvo^x^Ba)  is  confined,  in  the  New  Testament,  to  Luke 
and  Paul,  who  use  it  frequently,  and  almost  always  in  the 
sense  of  judicial  investigation,  literal  or  figurative.  (See 
below,  on  12,  19.  17,  11.  24,  8.  28,  18,  and  compare  Luke  23, 
14.  1  Cor.  2,  14.  15.  4,  3.  4.  9,  3.  14,  24.)  As  it  implies  accu- 
sation and  authority,  examined  is  too  weak  here,  unless  un- 
derstood to  mean  called  in  question,  called  to  account,  re- 
quired to  explain  and  justify  one's  conduct.  The  cognate 
noun  (dv/uKpto-ts)  is  used  in  like  manner.  (See  below,  on  25, 
26.)  Tills  day^  to-day^  adds  point  and  force  to  the  hypo- 
thetical expression  if  etc.  'Have  we  lived  to  see  the  day 
when  men  are  called  in  question  for  their  good  deeds  ?  '  The 
efiect  is  further  heightened  by  the  Greek  noun  (cuepyecrta), 
which,  both  in  etymology  and  usage,  has  the  general  sense 
of  good  conduct  or  behaviour,  and  the  specific  one  of  active 
kindness  or  beneficence.  The  English  versions  are  weakened 
by  the  needless  introduction  of  the  definite  article,  "^Aegood 
deed  done  to  the  impotent  man,"  instead  of  "  a  good  deed 
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done  to  an  impotent  man,"  which  is  the  form  of  the  original. 
Another  less  gratuitous  departure  from  that  form  is  the  in- 
sertion of  the  participle  done^  to  represent  a  simple  genitive 
construction  [evepyeata  av-^pwTroi;),  which  could  not  have  been 
retained  in  our  idiom,  but  might  have  been  more  closely 
copied  by  simply  substituting  to  for  of.  A  third  addition  in 
the  version,  of  which  the  English  reader  has  no  intimation, 
is  that  of  the  word  means,  which  may  be  justified  by  the 
analogy  of  Matt.  5,  13,  where  the  same  phrase  (cv  nVt),  al- 
though not  so  translated,  must  be  so  understood.  But  the 
context  here  rather  favours  the  translation  m  whom,  i.  e.  in 
whose  name,  as  in  vs.  7  and  10.  (For  a  simila^  construction 
of  the  preposition  in  a  similar  connection,  compare  Luke  11, 
19.)  Impotent,  or  more  exactly,  weak,  infirm.  Is  made 
whole,  literally,  has  been  saved,  which,  in  its  widest  sense, 
means  saved  from  all  evil,  natural  and  moral  (see  below,  on 
V.  12),  but  is  sometimes  used  specifically  to  denote  deliver- 
ance from  bodily  suflerings  considered  as  efl'ects  of  sin.  (See 
Matt.  9,  21.  22.  27,  42.  Mark  5,  23.  6,  5Q.  10,  52.  Luke  8,  36. 
50.  17,  19.  18,  42.  John  11,  12.)  Li  many  of  these  places 
our  translators  use  the  verb  to  heal  or  m,ake  whole  y  whereas 
Wiclif  even  here  ITi'anslates  made  safe. 

10.  Be  it  known  unto  you  all,  and  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  that  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Nazareth,  whom  ye  crucified,  whom  God  raised  from 
the  dead,  (even)  by  him  doth  this  man  stand  here 
before  you  whole. 

The  exordium  or  preamble,  which  may  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  sarcastic  or  ironical  in  tone,  is  followed  by  a  formal 
and  most  solemn  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
addressed  not  merely  to  themselves,  but  through  them  to  the 
people  of  Israel,  the  chosen  people,  whom  they  represented. 
This  implies  that  the  fact  declared  was  one  of  national  con- 
cern, and  less  directly  that  the  crime  of  crucifying  Christ 
was  that  of  Israel  as  a  nation.  The  formula,  be  it  knoion, 
occurs  repeatedly  in  this  book.  (See  above,  on  2,  14.  36,  and 
below,  on  13,  38.  28,  28.)  The  Greek  adjective  (yi/wo-roV)  is 
one  of  Luke's  favourite  expressions,  being  used  only  thrice  in 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  If  we  {vi^^'i'i)  in  v.  9  is 
emphatic,  as  it  is  in  v.  20,  there  may  be  the  same  antithesis 
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in  this  case  as  in  tliat.  '  If  loe  must  listen  to  yonr  questions 
and  reproofs  in  relation  to  this  good  deed,  yoic  must  listen  in 
your  turn  to  us.  Be  it  known,  etc.'  J^y  the  name^  literally, 
in  the  ncmie^  as  in  the  question  of  the  Sanhedrim.  (See 
above,  on  v.  7.)  The  accumulation  of  descriptive  terms  in 
this  verse  is  remarkable.  Jesus  (the  Saviour),  Christ  (the 
Messiah),  the  Nazarene  (as  such  an  object  of  contempt,  but 
a  subject  of  prophecy),  the  Crucitied  (by  the  hands  of  men), 
the  Kisen  (or  raised  by  the  power  of  God.)  The  same  con- 
trast between  Christ's  treatment  at  the  hands  of  God  and 
man,  is  here  presented  as  in  both  the  previous  discourses. 
(See  above,  9k  2,  23.  24.  3,  14.  15.)  The  design,  in  all  three 
cases,  is  to  bring  this  great  personal  and  public  crime  home 
to  the  consciences  of  those  who  heard  him.  The  even^  sup- 
plied in  the  beginning  of  the  last  clause,  is  intended  to  iden- 
tify the  subject  of  the  sentence,  still  more  clearly  than  it  is 
in  Greek  by  the  repetition  of  the  particle.  By  hhn^  literally, 
i)i  thi.i,  which  may  be  referred  directly  to  the  person  of  the 
Saviour,  or  still  more  naturally  to  his  name,  which  makes  the 
parallelism  of  the  clauses  more  exact.  In  ivhat  natne  ?  .  ,  .  , 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  ....  m  this  (7icmie)  etc.  So  much  is 
comprehended  in  the  name,  as  here  used  (see  above,  on  3, 
16),  that  nothing  is  lost,  but  something  gained,  by  this  con- 
struction. Here,  though  not  expressed  in  the  original,  is  no 
gratuitous  addition,  being  really  included  in  the  verb  (vrap- 
c'cTTi^Kcv),  which  means  to  stand  by  or  near.  (See  above,  on  1, 
10.)  The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  addition  of  the 
words  befoi'e  you,  in  your  sight,  in  which  he  appeals  to  their 
own  senses  as  eye-witnesses.  From  this  we  learn  that  the 
man  who  had  been  healed  was  also  present,  either  of  his  own 
accord  as  a  spectator,  or  cited  by  the  council  as  a  witness,  or 
as  a  prisoner  with  the  two  apostles.  WJiole,  not  only  as 
opposed  to  mutilation  or  the  loss  of  limbs,  but  in  the  sense 
of  sound  or  healthy.  If  the  question  of  the  Sanhedrim  (v. 
7)  contains,  as  some  suppose,  a  tacit  reference  to  the  law  in 
Deut.  18,  19-22,  where  so  much  is  said  of  speaking  in  the 
name  of  God,  as  opi)osed  to  that  of  other  gods,  it  is  remark- 
able that  Peter,  in  rei)ly,  speaks  only  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
Avhich  was  either  a  direct  violation  ol'that  law,  or  an  indirect 
assertion  of  the  deity  of  Christ.  It  is  highly  probable  indeed 
that  the  continual  reiteration  of  this  phrase  by  the  Apostles 
has  some  reference  to  its  em})hatic  repetition  in  the  passage  of 
the  law  just  cited.     An  old  Greek  manuscript,  supposed  to 
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have  been  used  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  now  deposited 
at  Oxford,  adds,  and  in  no  other. 

11.  This  is  tlie  stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of 
you  builders,  which  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner. 

There  being  no  formal  reference  to  scripture  here,  as  there 
is  in  several  previous  cases,  some  have  supposed  the  words 
here  quoted  to  be  merely  a  proverbial  expression  of  the  fact 
that  what  men  slight  and  overlook  is  often  afterwards  exalted. 
But  although  the  saying  may  have  been  proverbial  likewise, 
yet  since  Christ  himself  had  quoted  the  same  words  as  "T\rrit- 
ten"  (Luke  20,  17),  and  as  something  which  his  hearers  must 
have  "read  in  the  scriptures"  (Matt.  21,  42),  and  since  they 
are  still  extant  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  (118,  22),  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  is  a  sixth  (if  not  a  seventh)  prophecy,  ex- 
pounded and  applied  by  Peter  since  the  opening  of  this  his- 
tory. (See  above,  on  1,  16.  20.  2, 16.  25.  34.  3,  22.)  The  form 
is  substantially  that  of  the  Septuagint  version,  but  with  the 
substitution  of  the  stronger  term  {l^ov^^v-^^di)^  nullified^  made 
nothing  of,  treated  ^s  nothing,  for  the  more  exact  but  weaker 
one  (aTTcSoKt/xao-av)  rejected  or  repudiated.  Tyndaie  adapts  it 
to  the  figure  of  a  building  by  translating  cast  aside.  The  idea 
no  doubt  is  that  of  a  stone  thrown  aside  as  worthless  or  unfit 
by  the  builders  of  a  house,  but  afterwards  selected  as  the 
head  (not  the  top-stone,  but  the  chief  foundation)  of  the  corner.^ 
where  the  strength  of  the  structure  is  supposed  to  reside  in 
the  juncture  of  the  walls.  Its  appropriateness  to  Christ  has 
never  been  denied,  but  only  its  original  reference  to  hun  as 
its  immediate  subject.  Besides  those  who  find  here  another 
case  of  mere  accommodation  (see  above,  on  1,  20),  some  who 
grant  the  correctness  of  the  application,  grant  it  only  in  a 
typical  or  secondary  sense,  while  others  make  the  whole 
psalm  a  direct  and  exclusive  prophecy  of  Christ.  Interme- 
diate between  these  two,  but  nearer  to  the  first,  is  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  this  psalm  was  first  smig  at  the  laymg  of  the 
corner-stone  of  Zerubbabel's  temple,  as  described  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Ezra;  that  the  immediate  reference  is  to  that 
Structure,  which  however  was  itself  a  type,  not  only  of  the 
church  or  chosen  people,  in  whom  God  resided,  but  of  Christ, 
in  whom  he  was  to  dwell  in  a  far  higher  and  yet  stricter  sense, 
and  by  whose  advent  the  material  temple  would  be  super- 
seded.    This  symbolical  relation  of  the  ancient  sanctuary  to 
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the  person  of  onr  Lord  is  not  an  exegetical  expedient  for  the 
explanation  of  this  passage,  but  the  only  liypotliesis  by  which 
that  feature  of  the  ceremonial  law  can  be  accounted  for,  or 
Christ's  own  language  on  the  subject  vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  fanciful  caprice.  It  was  because  the  tabernacle  and 
temple  were  designed  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  divine  indwell- 
ing, by  giving  God  a  home  among  his  people,  smiilar  to  theirs, 
until  he  should  take  up  his  permanent  abode  in  human  nature 
by  the  incarnation  of  his  Son ;  it  was  only  for  this  reason,  and 
on  these  conditions,  that  the  Son  himself,  without  a  mere 
play  upon  words,  or  an  evasion  utterly  unworthy  of  him, 
could  say,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise 
it  up,"  when  in  fact  he  only  '*  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body  " 
(John  2,  19-21.)  Since  then  the  temple  was  intended  to  pre- 
fagure  Christ,  there  can  be  nothing  fanciful  or  forced  in  ap- 
plying what  was  said,  in  the  first  instance,  of  that  temple  to 
"  the  temple  of  his  body  "  or  his  theanthropic  person.  That 
such  an  application  was  not  altogether  novel,  we  may  learn 
from  the  hosannas  of  the  multitude  in  honour  of  our  Saviour's 
Messianic  entrance  to  the  Holy  City  (Matt.  21,  8.  9.  Mark  11, 
8-10.  Luke  19,  36-38) ;  the  expression^  there  used  being 
taken  from  this  very  Psalm  (118,  26),  which  must  there- 
fore have  been  commonly  regarded  as  in  some  sense  a  Mes- 
sianic prophecy.  The  very  word  Hosanna  is  the  Save  now 
(or  I  pray)  of  Ps.  118, 25,  almost  as  nearly  as  the  Hebrew  words 
could  be  expressed  by  the  Greek  alphabet.  There  is  peculiar 
beauty  in  the  application  made  by  Peter,  since  it  raises  the 
image  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  as  a  palace  or  a  temple  still  un- 
finished, and  the  very  men  whom  he  addresses  as  the  regu- 
lajly  constituted  builders  {nou  builders^  more  exactly,  you  the 
build frs)  who,  with  fatal  blindness,  had  rejected  the  chief  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  whole  structure,  and  were  now  confounded 
because  God,  in  spite  of  them,  had  set  it  in  its  proper  place. 
It  would  be  hard  to  frame  a  figurative  exhibition  of  these 
great  events,  more  striking  in  itself  or  more  approi)riate  to 
those  whom  the  Apostle  was  addressing,  than  the  one  fur- 
nished ready  to  his  hand  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  already 
used  for  the  same  ])urpose  by  his  Lord  and  Master.  The  same 
ai)i)lication  is  inij)lied  in  Paul's  description  of  the  church,  or 
the  body  of  believers,  as  "built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  j)ro])hcts,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
corner-stone"  (Kj)h.  2,  20.)  A  kindred  prophecy,  referring 
more  exclusively  to  the  Messiah,  is  that  in  Isai.  28,  16,  twice 
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explicitly  applied  to  Christ  by  Paul  (Rom.  9,  33.  10,  11),  and 
once  by  Peter  in  his  first  epistle  (2,  6.)  In  reference  to  both 
these  passages  it  might  be  said,  as  Peter  here  says  with  respect 
to  one  of  them,  "  this  is  the  stone,"  i.  e.  '  this  man,  whom  you 
crucified  but  God  raised  Irom  the  dead,  is  the  very  stone,  of 
which  you  have  so  often  read  or  heard  in  your  own  scriptures, 
as  a  stone  rejected  by  the  builders,  but  replaced  by  God  him- 
self at  the  foundation  of  his  spiritual  temple,  i.  e.  of  his  church 
or  kingdom.' 

12.  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other,  for  there 
is  none  other  name  under  heaven,  given  among  men, 
v^^hereby  we  must  be  saved. 

The  Apostle,  here  as  elsewhere,  brings  his  reasonings  and 
expositions  to  a  practical  conclusion.  (See  above,  on  2,  38-40. 
3,  26.)  He  gives  them  solemnly  to  understand,  that  the  mis- 
take which  they,  as  builders  of  the  temple,  had  committed, 
was  not  merely  theoretical  or  exegetical,  but  practical  and, 
if  persevered  in,  fatal,  to  themselves  and  others.  He  reminds 
them  that  the  character  ascribed  to  the  Messiah  was  not 
merely  one  of  dignity  and  honour  to  himself,  but  of  vital  in- 
terest to  others  also.  The  system,  of  which  he  was  the  cor- 
ner-stone, was  a  system  of  salvation,  and  the  only  one  which 
God  had  sanctioned  or  revealed.  Name  is  here  used  in  allu- 
sion to  its  frequent  repetition  in  the  foregoing  context,  and 
of  course  with  the  same  latitude  of  meaning.  No  other  per- 
son, no  other  authority,  no  other  invocation,  etc.  may  be  all 
included.  Under  heaven^  i.  e.  in  the  world,  or  on  the  earth. 
(See  above,  on  2,  5.)  Give7i^  i.  e.  by  authority,  bestowed  by 
God,  from  whom  all  saving  methods  must  of  course  proceed. 
Among  Tnen  is  not  simply  to  men^  as  the  objects  of  the  favour, 
but  among  them,  with  a  reference  to  its  diffusion.  'No  other 
method  of  salvation  has  been  made  known  and  diffused  among 
mankind  by  God's  authority.'  Wherehy^  or  more  exactly, 
wherem^  in  lohich^  not  only  by  it  as  the  means,  but  in  the 
possession,  use,  and  application  of  it.  (See  above,  on  v.  7.) 
Mast  be  saved^  not  only  may,  as  a  matter  of  option  or  of  right, 
but  must,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  if  saved  at  all.  This  text 
is  often  weakened  in  quotation  by  the  change  of  m^ust  to  may 
or  can.  Because  the  verb  saved  is  applied  in  the  original  of 
V.  9  to  corporeal  healing,  some  insist  upon  the  same  interpre- 
tation here,  as  if  Peter  meant  to  say  that  there  was  no  other 
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name,  the  invocation  of  whieli  coiikl  effect  a  miraculous  cure. 
But  apart  from  tlic  unworlhiness  and  incongruity  of  this  in- 
terpretation in  itself  considered,  and  the  absence  of  all  usage 
or  analogy  to  reconnnend  it,  an  argument  against  it  may  be 
drawn  from  the  obvious  parallelism  or  correspondence  of  the 
verb  to  he  saved  and  the  noun  salvation^  which  is  never,  in 
the  Greek  of  the  New^  Testament,  applied  to  the  healing  of 
disease,  whereas  it  is  the  standing,  not  to  say,  the  technical 
expression  for  the  whole  remedial  w^ork,  which  the  Messiah 
was  expected  to  accomplish,  and  of  which  his  personal  name 
(Jesus)  was  significant  (Matt.  1,21),  the  great  salvation  (Heb. 
2,  8),  which  was  to  go  forth  from  the  Jew^s  (John  4,  22),  and 
which  the  Apostles  preached  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  (13,  26. 
4V),  the  crreatest  gift  of  God  to  man,  and  so  described  both 
here  and^elsewhere  (Isai.  9,  6.  2  Cor.  9,  15.  Eph.  1,  22.  2  Tim. 
1,  9.)  This  salvation,  although  something  mtinitely  more  than 
bodily  relief  or  healing,  comprehends  it,  as  the  whole  includes 
the  smallest  of  its  parts,  and  as  the  least  effect  must  cease 
with  the  cessation  of  its  cause.  Even  on  earth,  especially 
when  Christ  was  personally  present,  the  restoration  of  health 
was  often  but  the  outward  and  accompanying  sign  of  spiritual 
healing,  or  at  least  the  type  and  pledge  to  others  of  a  blessing 
not  immediately  experienced.  And  in  the  case  of  all  wdio 
shall  be  ultimately  saved,  the  lower  sense  of  this  expression 
will  be  certainly  included  in  the  higher,  not  by  an  arbitrary 
constitution,  but  by  a  natural  and  rational  necessity.  "  The 
inhabitant  shall  not  say,  I  am  sick,  (because)  the  people  that 
dwell  therem  shall  be  forgiven  their  iniquity."  (Isaiah  33,  24. 
See  also  Rev.  21,  3.  4.) 

13.  Now  when  they  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and 
John,  and  perceived  that  they  were  unlearned  and  ig- 
norant men,  they  marvelled,  and  they  took  knowledge 
of  them,  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus. 

j^ow  is  not  an  adverb  of  time,  but  a  continuative  particle 
(Sc),  which  might  as  well  be  rendered  and  or  but.  (See  above, 
on  v.  4.)  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  effect  of  this 
discourse  is  liere  distinctly  stated,  as  in  the  case  of  Peter's 
Pentecostal  sermon  (2,  37),  the  effect  itself  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent. We  read  hereof  no  compunction  or  alarm,  no  inquiry 
what  they  must  do,  and  therefore  no  additional  instructions 
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as  to  that  point.  The  only  impression  here  described  is  that 
of  wonder  and  perplexity.  Looking  at  these  two  cases  by 
themselves,  we  might  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Gospel 
prevailed  only  in  the  humbler  classes,  and  that  the  rulers 
were  beyond  its  reach.  Such  a  distinction  seems  in  fact  to 
have  been  made  by  the  leading  enemies  of  Christ  themselves. 
"  Have  any  of  the  rulers  (apxovTwv)  or  of  the  Pharisees  beheved 
on  him  ?  As  for  this  rabble  (o'xA-os),  who  know  not  the  law, 
they  are  accursed "  (John  7,  48.  49.)  But  this  proud  boast, 
if  not  false  when  originally  uttered,  was  afterwards  falsified 
by  the  event.  It  would  even  seem  that  this  relation  of  the 
rulers  and  the  rabble  was  reversed ;  for  we  read  in  the  same 
Gosjjel  (12,37.42),  that  "although  he  had  done  so  many 
miracles  before  them,  they  (the  o'xAos  of  v.  34)  believed  not  in 

him nevertheless  even  of  the  rulers  {koI  Ik  twv 

a(JxovT^tiv)  many  believed  on  him,  but  because  of  the  Pharisees 
did  not  confess  him,  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue." Of  this  class  some,  we  know,  did  afterwards  confess 
him,  such  as  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (John  19, 
38.  39),  and  the  same  was  probably  the  case  ^yith  others. 
Whether  these  were  present  on  the  occasion  now  before  us, 
we  have  no  means  of  determining.  It  is  most  probable  that 
thay  were  not,  since  no  dissent  or  opposition  is  recorded,  as 
in  John  7,  50.  51  ;  but  even  if  they  were,  being  already  con- 
verts, they  had  no  cause  for  compunction,  and  the  rest  re- 
mained insensible,  not  because  they  were  Pharisees  or  rulers, 
but  because  they  were  abandoned  to  themselves,  by  that  mys- 
terious but  not  unjust  discrimination,  which  may  still  be 
traced  in  the  dissimilar  effects  produced  by  the  same  truth, 
from  the  lips  of  the  same  preachers,  upon  different  companies 
or  individuals.  The  verb  translated  saw^  though  not  the  same 
with  that  in  1, 11,  has  much  of  the  same  force,  denoting  not 
mere  sight  but  contemplation,  the  act  of  viewing  as  a  specta- 
cle or  show.  The  idea  is,  not  simply  that  they  smo  the  bold-^ 
ness  of  the  two  Apostles,  but  that  they  surveyed  it  for  some 
time  before  they  could  account  for  it.  One  of  the  latest 
writers  on  this  passage  understands  it  as  ascribing  their  won- 
der to  the  boldness  of  these  men  who  had  so  lately  left  their 
master  and  been  scattered  (Matt.  26,  56.  Mark  14,  50.)  But 
this  puts  too  confined  a  sense  upon  the  word  {Trapprjo-iav)  trans- 
lated boldness^  which  signifies  not  merely,  nor  according  to  its 
derivation  mainly,  bi-avery  or  courage,  but  freedom  and  readi- 
ness of  speech,  as  opposed  to  hesitation  and  reserve,  no  less 
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than  to  timidity  or  cowardice.  See  above,  on  2,  29,  and  be- 
low, on  vs.  20.  81.  28,  31.  With  respect  to  the  joint  mention 
of  the  two  Apostles,  as  concurring  in  the  words  and  deeds  re- 
corded, see  above,  on  3,  4.  11.  There  is,  however,  a  distinction 
in  the  Greek,  which  is  entirely  lost  upon  the  English  reader. 
Not  only  is  the  name  of  John  postponed  to  that  of  Peter,  but 
also  to  the  noun  which  governs  it.  The  nearest  English  imi- 
tation would  be,  seeing  Peter's  boldness  and  John'^s.  Per- 
ceived^ or  more  exactly,  apjyrehending^  the  latin  etymology  of 
which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  expression  here  used  (KaraXa- 
(Sofj-evoL),  i.  e.  forming  a  conception  of  something  not  known  or 
correctly  understood  before.  Some  understand  it  to  mean 
having  learned  (or  ascertained)  by  information  from  others  ; 
but  it  rather  signifies  perceiving,  apprehending,  from  their  own 
observation  of  the  prisoners'  appearance,  language,  and  de- 
portment. Unlearned^  or,  adhering  more  closely  to  the  form 
of  the  original  (ttypa/x/x,aTot),  illiterate^  unlettered.  It  does  not 
necessarily  imply  gross  ignorance,  or  inability  to  read,  since 
the  Greek  root  (ypa/x/xara)  means  something  more  than  letters 
in  the  lower  sense  of  alphabetical  characters,  namely,  letters 
in  the  higher  sense  of  learning,  literature,  education.  Among 
the  Jews  it  had  particular  reference  to  scriptural  or  sacred 
learning,  as  the  only  kind  much  cultivated  by  them,  so  that 
the  adjective  here  used  is  virtually  the  negative  or  opposite 
of  the  noun  (ypa/x/xarcus)  translated  scribe  (see  above,  on  v.  5), 
and  means  without  scholastic  or  rabbinical  training.  Igno- 
rant seems  simply  an  equivalent  expression,  but  the  Greek 
word  (tStcoTat)  has  a  different  derivation  and  a  marked  signifi- 
cancy  of  its  own.  Its  primary  sense  is  that  oi ^wivate  persons^ 
as  opposed  to  kings  by  Homer,  to  rulers  by  Herodotus,  to 
military  officers  by  Xenophon,  and  to  the  state  or  body  i)olitic 
by  Thucydides.  A  secondary  sense  is  that  of  one  without 
official  or  professional  knowledge,  in  which  sense  Thucydides 
opposes  it  to  the  physician,  and  Plato  to  the  poet  and  musi- 
cian. This  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  wider  use  of  our 
word  layDian.,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  its  derivation 
(from  Xaos,  peojfle)^  its  specific  opposition  lo  the  clergy  (kXtjpo^^ 
see  above,  on  1,17)  being  merely  conventional  and  matter  of 
usage.  Accordingly  the  oldest  English  versions,  made  di- 
rectly from  the  Greek,  translate  the  phrase,  imlear7ied  men 
and  lay  people  (Tyndale),  nnlearned  and  lay  men  (Cranmer.) 
The  same  is  probably  the  sense  of  Wiclif's  version,  unlettered 
and  lewd  men^  the  bad  moral  sense  of  lewd  belonging  to  a 
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later  usage.  By  a  further  change  the  Greek  word  (iSkot-^s) 
came  to  have  the  general  sense  of  ignorant,  uneducated.  If 
this  wide  meaning  be  preferred  here,  the  two  epithets  are 
nearly  synonymous,  as  in  the  Geneva  version,  imlearned  men 
and  without  knowledge.  (Compare  2  Cor.  11,6,  where  iStw- 
TT^s  to}  Aoyo)  is  translated  rude  in  speech^  the  very  phrase  which 
Shakspeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  Othello,  "  Rud^  am  I 
in  speech,  etc.")  From  the  sense  of  ignorant  arises,  by  a 
natural  association,  that  of  imbecile  or  foolish,  which  belongs 
however  only  to  the  modern  derivative  form  {idiot  or  ideot), 
and  not  at  all  to  the  original  Greek  usage ;  so  that  Matthew 
Henry  undesignedly  misleads  the  English  reader  when  he 
says,  "  they  were  idiots  (so  the  word  signifies) ;  they  looked 
upon  them  with  as  much  contempt  as  if  they  had  been  mere 
7iaturals,  and  expected  no  more  from  them,  which  made  them 
wonder  to  see  what  freedom  they  took."  This  is  a  gross  ex- 
aggeration of  the  feeling  here  imputed  to  the  rulers,  and  one 
founded  solely  on  the  version ;  for  "  so  the  word  signifies  "  only 
in  the  modern  tongues.  Even  the  milder  and  better  authen- 
ticated sense  of  ignorant  is  not  entitled  to  the  preference  in 
this  case,  on  account  of  the  tautology  which  it  produces,  and 
because,  according  to  a  recognized  hermeneutical  principle, 
the  presumption  is  always  in  favour  of  the  primary  or  strict 
sense,  in  the  absence  of  specific  reasons  for  departing  from  it. 
The  best  sense,  therefore,  of  the  whole  descriptive  phrase  is 
that  of  uneducated  men  and  private  individuals  or  laymen, 
with  an  implication  of  obscurity  and  want  of  experience  as 
public  speakers.  (The  Rhemish  version  has  unlettered  men 
and  of  the  vulgar  sort.)  3Iarvelled.,  wondered,  were  aston- 
ished and  unable  to  account  for  what  they  saw.  (See  above, 
on  2,  7,  where  the  same  verb  is  used,  both  in  Greek  and  Eng- 
lish.) Took  knoioledge  of  is  an  unusual  expression,  here  em. 
l^loyed  to  represent  a  Greek  verb  (eTrcytVwo-Kov),  which,  though 
sometimes  only  an  intensive,  meaning  to  know  fully  (Luke  1, 
4.  1  Cor.  14,  37.  2  Pet.  2, 21),  or  to  receive  information 
(Luke  7,  37.  23,  7),  is  also  used  in  the  New  Testament  (e.  g. 
Matt.  14,  35.  17,  12.  Mark  6,  33.  54.  Luke  24,  16.  31),  as  well 
as  by  the  best  Greek  writers,  m  the  specific  sense  of  recog- 
nizing, knowing  again,  a  thing  or  person  known  before.  (See 
above,  on  3,  10.)  "The  choice  lies  here  between  this  sense  and 
that  of  learning,  ascertaining,  from  others;  but  as  no  such 
source  of  information  is  referred  to  in  the  text  or  context,  the 
former  meaning  seems  entitled  to  the  preference.     'They 
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recognized  them  as  men  whom  they  had  seen  with  Jesus.' 
Tliere  is  no  imj)robability  in  this,  since  rulers  are  particularly 
mentioned  ki  some  cases  as  attending  on  our  Lord's  instruc- 
tions. (See  Matt.  21,23.  Luke  18,18.  John  12,42.)  It  is 
not,  however,  necessary  to  restrict  the  recognition  here  de- 
scribed to  recollection  of  their  j^ersons.  It  is  equally  natural, 
and  mtiy  be  more  so,  to  explain  it  of  an  inference  drawn  from 
tlie  matter  or  the  manner  of  their  preaching,  as  sufficient  to 
show  that  they  had  kept  the  company  of  Jesus.  The  pluper- 
fect form,  they  had  heen^  is  substantially  correct,  though  not 
an  exact  copy  of  the  Greek,  which  strictly  means,  they  were^ 
i.  e.  they  were  (once)  with  Jesus  as  companions,  or  were  (still) 
"vWth  Jesus  as  disciples  or  adherents ;  most  probably  the  for- 
mer, the  idea  of  discipleship  or  partisan  attachment  being 
rather  implied  than  expressed,  both  here  and  in  Mark  14,  6. 
There  still  remains  a  question  of  some  moment  with  respect 
to  the  connection  of  the  clauses.  Some  understand  this  last 
clause  as  a  part  of  what  they  wondered  at,  or  as  their  reason 
for  considermg  them  ignorant  unlearned  men.  '  They  mar- 
velled at  their  readiness  of  speech,  recognizing  them  as  former 
associates  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  of  course  ignorant  and  com- 
mon men.'  But  this  construction  is  at  variance  T\dth  the  natu- 
ral consecution  of  the  sentence,  which  first  describes  the 
Sanhedrim  as  struck  with  the  Apostles'  freedom  of  speech, 
then  as  noting  or  observing  their  illiterate  and  low  condition, 
and  finally  as  recognizing  or  recalHng  their  connection  Avith 
Jesus.  The  only  natural  interpretation  of  this  last  particular 
is  that  which  understands  it,  not  as  a  reason  for  their  Avonder 
but  a  remedy,  the  means  by  which  they  finally  accounted  for 
what  seemed  to  them  at  first  so  unaccountable.  While  the 
form  and  manner  of  the  men's  discourse  betrayed  their  want 
of  education,  and  especially  of  rabbinical  training,  its  substance 
and  its  spirit  seemed  to  indicate  a  higher  source,  and  this 
could  be  found  only  in  their  intercourse  with  Jesus,  whose  ex- 
traordinary wisdom  and  authority  in  teaching  could  not  be 
disputed,  even  by  his  enemies.  (See  Matt.  V,  29.  22, 16.  Mark 
1,22.  12,14.32.  John  7,  15.46.)  The  peculiar  copulative 
(tc),  which  some  would  render,  they  both  marveUed  and  took 
hiowl'edge  (see  above,  on  1,  1.  13),  is  compatible  with  both 
constructions,  and  cannot  therefore  help  us  to  decide  between 
them. 

14.    And  bcliolding  the  man   which  was   healed 
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standing  with  them,  they  could  say  nothing  against 

(it). 

This  verse  describes  the  embarrassing  position  of  the  San- 
hedrim, produced  not  merely  by  the  eloquence  or  reasoning 
of  the  Apostles,  but  by  the  miracle,  which  served  as  a  divine 
attestation  to  the  truth  of  their  pretensions  and  their  doc- 
trines. This  they  would  gladly  have  denied  or  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  how  could  they,  with  the  man  himself  before  their 
eyes,  perhaps  brought  thither  by  themselves  as  a  prisoner  or 
a  witness  ?  (See  above,  on  v.  10.)  The  man  lohich  was 
healed^  in  Greek,  the  healed  {man,)  The  word  standing  seems 
to  be  emphatic.  It  was  not  his  simply  being  with  them,,  in 
their  company,  that  silenced  these  grave  rulers,  but  his  stand- 
ing there,  erect  like  other  men,  a  sight  which  every  moment 
must  recall  to  mind  the  miracle  just  wrought.  A  beautiful 
parallel  has  been  cited  from  the  Gospel  History  (Mark  5,  15), 
where  the  same  stress  may  be  laid  upon  the  act  of  sitting^ 
i.  e.  sitting  in  an  orderly  and  decent  manner,  or  sitting  at  all, 
instead  of  roving  and  raving,  as  a  proof  that  the  maniac  had 
been  suddenly  restored  to  reason.  Gould  say  7iothing  against 
{it)  is  a  free  translation,  in  which  the  last  word,  although  not 
so  distinguished  in  the  English  Bible,  is  supplied,  in  order  to 
complete  the  construction,  but  without  a  grammatical  ante- 
cedent. The  literal  version  is,  they  had  iiothing  to  reply,^ 
or  still  more  closely,  to  say  bach,,  in  the  way  of  contradiction 
or  denial.  That  the  verb  to  have  ever  means  to  be  able,,  is  a 
common  but  precarious  assertion,  insufficiently  supported  by 
such  passages  as  Matt.  18,  25,  where  the  strict  sense  is 
properly  retained  in  our  translation,  and  Mark  14,  8,  where 
the  exact  sense  is,  lohat  she  had  she  did,,  meaning  no  doubt 
what  she  had  at  her  command  or  in  her  power ;  but  thi? 
ellipsis  does  not  change  the  meaning  of  the  verb  itself.  The 
other  verb  is  common  in  the  classics,  although  rare  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  only  other  instance  of  its  use  is  in  a 
promise  of  our  Lord,  which  may  be  said  to  have  received  its 
first  fulfilment  in  the  case  before  us.  "  Settle  it  therefore  in 
your  hearts  (i.  e.  when  delivered  into  sjTiagogues  and  prisons, 
and  brought  before  kings  and  rulers  for  his  name's  sake)  not 
to  meditate  before  what  ye  shall  say  in  your  defence  (d7roAoy>;- 
.^yjvat) ;  for  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all 
your  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  {avr^nrdv)  or 
withstand."     (Luke  21,  14. 15.) 
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15.  But  wlien  they  had  commanded  them  to  go 
aside  out  of  the  council,  they  conferred  among  them- 
selves. 

Un willing  to  commit  themselves  by  rash  concessions  in  the 
presence  of  the  prisoners,  they  first  confer  among  themselves, 
respecting  what  they  are  to  say  and  do.  But^  and,  or  so  then. 
(See  above,  on  v.  13.)  When  they  had  commanded  is  a 
periphrastic  version  of  the  participle,  having  commanded. 
To  go  aside^  or  more  exactly,  to  withdraw  or  go  away 
(aireXSeLv).  The  exclusion  of  the  prisoners  was  not  an  act  of 
violence,  or  even  of  contempt,  but  like  that  of  ambassadors 
from  the  Greek  assembhes  after  they  had  spoken,  a  custom 
often  mentioned  by  Tlmcydides,  and  not  without  its  counter- 
parts in  modern  usage,  as  for  instance  in  the  practice  of  courts 
martial  and  the  trial  of  impeachments.  Conferred  or  as  the 
Greek  word  threxo  (or  laid)  together^  i.  e.  compared  opinions 
on  a  given  subject.  Among  themselves,  literally,  to  each 
other. 

16.  Saying,  What  shall  we  do  to  these  men  ?  For 
that  indeed  a  notable  miracle  hath  been  done  by  them, 
is  manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  and  we 
cannot  deny  (it.) 

We  have  here,  not  the  very  words  of  any  individual,  but 
the  sum  and  substance  of  what  all  said.  (See  above,  on  2,  7.) 
The  question  has  been  idly  raised,  how  Jjuke  became  acquaint- 
ed with  these  secret  consultations.  To  the  obvious  answer, 
that  he  wrote  by  inspiration,  it  has  been  objected,  not  without 
some  tinith,  that  inspiration  was  intended  to  supply  the  de- 
ticiencies  of  knowledge  otherwise  obtained,  but  not  gratui- 
tously to  replace  it.  What  wjifs  known,  however,  from  other 
sources,  if  incorporated  in  a  revelation  by  divine  command, 
has  all  the  authority  of  an  original  divine  suggestion.  Tliere 
is  no  need  therefore  of  attempting  to  discriminate  between 
these  elements  of  revelation.  If  Liike  had  human  sources  of 
intelligence,  he  doubtless  drew  upon  them,  by  divine  permis- 
sion or  command  ;  l)ut  if  he  had  not,  this  is  so  far  from  im- 
pairmg  the  credit  of  his  narrative,  that  on  the  contrarv,  it 
adds  to  it,  by  making  the  divine  authentication  of  his  state- 
ments more  exclusive  and  du-ect.     To  the  unbeliever  in  his 
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inspiration,  it  may  be  a  question  of  some  interest  and  moment, 
whether  he  was  personally  present  upon  this  occasion,  or  re- 
ceived his  information,  viva  voce  or  in  writing,  from  converted 
priests  or  rulers  who  were  members  of  the  Council.  But  to 
those  whose  judgments  are  convinced  and  satisfied  by  over- 
whelming evidence,  that  this  whole  history  is  more  than  a 
mere  human  cbmposition,  these  mquiries  must  be  matters  of 
comparative  indifierence,  because  neither  needing  nor  admit- 
ting of  a  certain  answer.  The  form  of  the  question  in  the 
first  clause  is  precisely  similar  to  that  in  2,  37,  that  is  accord- 
ing to  the  common  text,  for  several  of  the  oldest  manuscripts, 
instead  of  shall  we  do  (TrotT^o-o/xei/,)  read  may  or  can  we  do 
(TTotTJcrw/xei/),  both  here  and  in  2,  37  above.  Indeed^  not  in 
fact^  171  truths  or  really  (see  below,  on  v.  27),  but  simply  the 
continuative  particle  (/^tcV),  usually  answering  to  hut  (St),  and 
really  without  an  equivalent  in  our  idiom.  ^See  above,  on  1, 
3,  where  it  is  translated  truly.)  Notable  is  not  a  happy  ver- 
sion, either  here  or  in-  2,  20,  where  it  answers  to  a  Greek 
word  altogether  diffefent  in  form  and  meaning.  The  expres- 
sion here  used  (and  explained  above,  on  v.  10)  strictly  means 
well  Jcnown^  familiar,  and  implies  unquestionable  certainty  ;  a 
miracle  known  to  have  been  wrought,  and  therefore  unde- 
niable. The  other  adjective  means  nearly  the  same  thing, 
namely,  manifest  or  evident^  but  instead  of  being  applied  to 
the  miracle  itself,  is  applied  to  the  fact  of  its  occurrence,  as 
something  visible  and  clear  to  all  Jerusalem.  The  word  here 
put  for  miracle  is  that  which  strictly  means  a  sign  or  proof 
of  something  else.  (See  above,  2,  19.  22.)  This  is  therefore 
a  concession,  not  only  of  the  fact,  but  of  its  logical  conse- 
quences and  results.  This  nice  distinction  is  observed  in  the 
lihemish  version  {a  notorious  sig7i.)  Them  that  dwell  in^ 
literally,  those  inhahitiiig.  (See  above,  on  2,  5.)  Can  is  not 
a  mere  auxiliary,  but  an  independent  verb,  we  are  not  able. 
It  is  again  supplied,  as  in  v.  14,' but  its  antecedent  is  in  this 
case  obvious,  to  wit,  sign  (or  miracle)  immediately  preceding. 

17.  But,  that  it  spread  no  further  among  the  peo- 
ple, let  us  straitly  threaten  them,  that  they  speak  hence- 
forth to  no  man  in  this  name. 

This  verse  records  the  poor  expedient,  to  which  they  were 
reduced  in  their  perplexity.  The  words  are  still  those  of  the 
Sanhedrim  in  private  consultation.    The  word  translated  hut 
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is  not  the  copulative  particle  (Se)  so  rendered  in  v.  15,  but 
the  i)roper  adversative  (dAAa),  corresponding  to  the  previous 
concession.  '  Though  the  miracle  is  perfectly  notorious,  and 
it  were  folly  to  deny  it,  yet  let  us  do  what  we  can  to  hinder 
its  effect.'  /Spread  no  further,  (literally,  more,  or  to  a  greater 
degree)  is  commonly  explained,  as  in  the  Vulgate  {^ne  divul- 
getur),  of  the  miracle,  'that  it  may  be  no  further  known  or 
heard  of'  To  this,  though  perhaps  the  obvious  construction, 
there  are  grave  objections.  In  the  first  place,  what  could 
they  have  gained  by  the  suppression,  in  the  country  or  the 
provinces,  of  what  was  already  known  to  "all  inhabiting 
Jerusalem  ?  "  If  it  be  true  that  Paris  is  France,  how  much 
more  true  was  it  that  Jerusalem  was  Jewry,  as  being  not 
merely  its  political  centre,  but  the  seat  of  the  theocracy,  the 
chosen  and  exclusive  sphere  of  the  ceremonial  law,  in  which 
alone  its  most  important  rites  could  be  performed,  and  from 
which,  as  the  heart  of  the  whole  system,  vital  influences  not 
only  did  but  were  intended  to  go  forth  to  the  extremities. 
K  the  fact  in  question  was  notorious  in  'Jerusalem,  to  foreign 
no  less  than  to  native  residents,  it  mattered  little  whether  it 
spread  further  in  Judea  and  Samaria  and  Galilee  or  not.  But 
even  if  it  had  been  never  so  desirable  to  check  the  spread  of 
this  report,  how  could  it  be  accomplished  ?  And  especially, 
how  could  it  be  accomplished  by  the  means  here  proposed, 
i.  e.  by  threats  and  prohibitions,  not  to  state  this  fact,  but  to 
speak  in  this  name,  i.  e.  to  preach  Christ  ?  The  entire 
irrelevance  and  insufficiency  of  this  expedient  to  prevent  all 
further  knowledge  of  the  miracle,  evmces  that  the  end  which 
they  proposed  to  gain  was  something  else ;  and  as  the  end 
may  be  determined  by  the  means,  it  seems  to  follow  that, 
unless  they  were  bereft  of  reason,  their  forbidding  them  to 
speak  in  Christ's  name  was  intended,  not  to  stop  the  news  of 
what  had  lately  happened,  but  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  new 
religion.  The  grammatical  objection  to  this  explanation,  that 
the  nearest  antecedent  is  not  doctrine  but  miracle,  is  very 
feeble,  as  the  tacit  change  of  subject  in  successive  sentences 
is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  common  licenses  in  any  lan- 
guage, and  particularly  frequent  in  the  Scriptures.  An  ex- 
amj)le  is  afforded  by  this  very  context,  vs.  10,  11,  where  a 
rigid  application  of  the  rule  contended  for  would  make  the 
corner-stone  to  be  not  Christ  but  the  recovered  cripple  ! 
The  force  of  this  objection  may  be  further  weakened  by 
observing  that  the  miracle  is  called  a  sign,  i.  e.  a  proof  or 
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attestation  of  the  truth  of  the  new  doctrine.  There  is  there- 
fore scarcely  even  a  grammatical  irregularity  in  making 
the  new  doctrine  itself  the  subject  of  the  verse  before 
us.  As  a  positive  argument  in  favour  of  this  view,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  primitive  form  (vc/x,w)  of  the  Greek  verb 
(Siavefxrj^fj)  rendered  spread,  was  familiarly  applied  to  the 
eating  of  a  cancer  or  malignant  sore,  and  that  Paul  uses  the 
derivative  noun  {vofxrjv)  as  a  figure  for  doctrinal  and  moral 
corruption  (2  Tim.  2,  17.)  What  could  be  more  natural  than 
such  a  figure,  as  applied  to  the  new  doctrine  by  its  virulent 
opposers  ?  This  explanation  agrees  well  too  with  the  phrase 
among  the  people,  or  more  accurately,  i?ito  the  people  ;  '  lest 
it  eat  into  the  body  of  the  church  or  chosen  people,  as  a  gan- 
grenous ulcer.'  /Straitli/  threaten,  literally,  threaten  with  a 
threatem?ig,  which  is  often  represented  as  a  peculiar  Hebrew 
idiom,  although  examples  may  be  found  in  every  language. 
Some  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  latest  editors  omit  the 
noun ;  but  Luke  employs  a  similar  combination  elsewhere 
(Luke  22,  15.)  The  double  negative  in  Gxeek  {no  7nore  to 
speak  to  no  ma?i)  does  not  cancel  the  negation  as  in  Latin, 
but  enforces  it.  Threaten  them  that  they  speak  (or  more  ex- 
actly, to  speak)  is  a  pregnant  phrase  meaning  to  forbid  loith 
threats,  as  the  means  employed  to  make  the  prohibition 
effectual.  Jn  this  7%ame  is  not  the  phrase  so  rendered  m  v. 
10,  and  in  3,  6  above,  and  meaning  hy  the  authority,  or  as  the 
representative,  but  that  employed  in  2,  38  above,  and  strictly 
meanhig  either  for  or  on  the  7iame,  i.  e.  for  its  sake,  or  in  re- 
liance on  it.  Some  suppose  the  omission  of  the  name  itself 
to  be  either  superstitious  or  contemptuous  ;  but  see  the  next 
verse. 

18.  And  they  called  them,  and  commanded  them 
not  to  speak  at  all  nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

We  have  here  the  execution  of  the  plan  proposed  in  the 
preceding  verse.  It  is  remarkable  how  frequently  the  par- 
ticipial construction  is  resolved  by  our  translators  into  finite 
tenses,  as  if  foreign  from  our  idiom,  although  to  modern  ears 
there  is  nothing  offensive  in  the  literal  translation,  having 
called  them  they  commanded.  (The  second  them  is  omitted 
by  the  latest  critics,  as  not  found  in  the  oldest  manuscripts  and 
versions.)  Comm.a7ided,  peremptorily  required  or  ordered. 
(See  above,  on  1,  4,  where  the  same  verb  is  employed,  and 
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below,  on  5,  34.)  At  all,  in  the  translation,  seems  to  qualify 
the  first  verb  only,  l)ut  in  Greek  it  stands  before  l)oth  ne^j^a- 
tives,  and  therefore  qualifies  both  verbs.  The  Greek  phrase 
(to  KaS6Xov)  proi»erly  means  w/iolli/,  altogether  (eorrespopding 
to  the  Latin  omnino),  but  in  negative  constructions  must  be 
rendered  )iot  at  all,  by  no  means,  or,  with  the  older  English 
versions,  on  no  manner  (Wiclif),  in  no  wise  (Tyndale).  The 
distinction  made  by  some  between  speak  and  teach  as  denoting 
private  talk  and  public  speech  respectively,  is  not  consistent 
with  the  usage  of  the  first  Greek  verb  (t^^eyyeo-^at),  which, 
although  not  so  strong  as  its  compound  (dirucji^eyyea^aL)  used 
nbove  in  2,  4.  14,  still  denotes  the  act  oi'  speak inf/  out  or  speak- 
mg  loud,  and  is  therefore  more  appropriate  to  public  than  to 
ju-ivate  talk.  The  true  disthiction  is  that,  while  both  verbs 
here  refer  to  public  speaking,  the  first  relates  more  to  the 
sound  or  utterance,  the  second  to  the  matter  uttered  or  the 
subject  of  discourse.  The  common  version  therefore,  with  a 
slight  transposition,  is  correct,  7iot  at  all  to  sjyeak  or  teach. 
In  the  name  is  precisely  the  same  phrase  as  m  the  verse  pre- 
ceding. The  addition  of  the  name  itself  refutes  the  notion 
that  it  was  sui)pressed  through  fear  or  in  contempt,  unless  we 
arbitrarily  suppose  it  to  be  added  here  by  the  historian,  or 
assume  a  difference  between  what  they  proposed  to  say  and 
what  they  did  say. 

19.  But  Peter  and  John  answered  and  said  unto 
tlieni,  Whether  it  be  right,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to 
hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye  ! 

The  same  remarkable  conjunction  of  the  two  Apostles, 
which  has  run  through  the  entire  previous  narrative,  here 
occurs  again,  perhaps  because  the  words  recorded  are  a  sum- 
mary of  what  both  said  at  greater  length,  although  this  is  by 
no  means  a  necessary  supposition.  (See  above,  on  8,  1.  4.  11. 
4, 1.  13.)  Answered  is  never  wholly  pleonastic  (see  above,  on 
3,  12),  and  has  here  its  full  force,  as  the  words  that  follow  arc 
a  direct  rej)ly  to  the  command  recorded  in  the  verse  pre- 
ceding. The  same  remark  api)lies  to  if  (ei)  or  lohetJier.  (See 
abcne,  on  v.  9.)  As  r'lyht  (Wiclif,  rightful)  by  itself  might  have 
been  understood  to  mean  only  lawful,  in  a  lower  sense,  i.  e. 
allowed  by  hunum  laws,  they  add  before  (or  in  the  sight  of) 
God,  i.  e.  in  his  estimation,  or  according  to  his  judgment, 
which  is  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  phrase  elsewhere.     (See 
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below,  on  8,  21,  and  compare  Luke  1,  6.  Rom.  3,  20.)  Hear 
or  hearken  never  of  itself  means  to  ohey^  but  that  idea  is 
often  necessarily  implied,  as  in  3,  22.  23  above,  Luke  10,  16. 
16,  31.  John  5,  24.  8,  47,  and  in  the  dialect  of  common  Hfe, 
where  men  are  said  to  hear  or  not  to  hear  advice  or  instruc- 
tion, by  a  natural  figure,  without  any  reference  to  Hebrew 
usage.  Tlie  word,  however,  suggests  more  than  obedience, 
namely,  attention  and  intelligence,  as  necessary  antecedents. 
More  is  by  some  translated  rather^  on  the  ground  that  raore 
implies  mere  diiference  of  degree,  whereas  the  question  was 
not  which  should  be  obeyed  the  most,  but  which  should  be 
obeyed  at  all.  The  parallel  cited  ia  support  of  this  correction 
(Luke  18, 14)  is  not  entirely  in  point ;  for  there,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  the  denial  of  the  Pharisees'  justification  must 
be  absolute ;  whereas  the  Apostles  cannot  mean  to  say  that 
men  are  not  bound  to  obey  human  magistrates  at  all,  but 
merely  put  the  question,  whether  they  are  bound  to  give 
those  magistrates  the  preference,  when  their  authority  con- 
flicts with  God's.  Another  difi'erence,  of  no  small  moment, 
is  that  in  the  Gospel,  the  word  (^aaXXov)  here  translated  more 
does  not  occur  at  all,  but  merely  the  conjunction  (17)  than^  or 
according  to  the  oldest  text,  its  strengthened  form  (>)  yap), 
leaving  the  term  of  comparison  itself  to  be  suj^plied  from  the 
connection.  There  is  no  objection,  therefore,  to  the  version 
more^  even  considered  as  expressing  a  mere  diflference  of  de- 
gree, although  it  may,  agreeably  to  English  usage,  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense  that  is  proposed  to  be  expressed  by 
rather.  The  concluding  words,  Jwd^e  ye^  admit  of  two  inter- 
pretations somewhat  diflferent,  in  emphasis  and  force,  if  not 
in  their  essential  import.  One  meaning,  and  perhaps  the  one 
most  commonly  attached  to  them,  is,  'you  may  judge  for  us; 
we  are  willing,  m  a  case  so  clear,  to  abide  by  your  decision.' 
The  other,  and  to  my  mind  the  most  striking  and  impressive, 
is,  '  you  may  judge  for  yourselves,  and  take  the  consequences 
of  your  own  decision ;  but  as  for  us,  we  cannot  but  speak, 
etc'  (See  below,  upon  the  next  verse.)  The  noble  princij^le 
implied,  if  not  expressed,  in  these  words,  was  not  wholly  un- 
known, even  to  the  more  enlightened  heathen.  Parallels, 
more  or  less  exact,  have  been  cited  from  Herodotus  and 
Livy ;  but  by  far  the  nearest  and  most  striking  is  one  found 
in  Plato's  Defence  of  Socrates,  where  the  philosopher  is  made 
to  say,  "  You,  oh  Athenians,  I  embrace  and  love,  but  I  wiU 
obey  God  (jotoAAoj/)  more  (or  rather)  than  you." 
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20.  For  we  cannot  but  speak  (the  things)  which  we 
have  seen  and  heard. 

This  verse  must  be  read  in  the  closest  connection  with  the 
one  before  it,  on  account  of  the  antithesis  between  the  first 
and  second  person,  indicated  by  the  pronoun  we,  which  in 
Greek  is  not  necessary,  as  it  is  in  English,  to  distinguish  the 
person  of  the  verb,  and  therefore  when  inserted  is  most  com- 
monly emphatic.  (See  above,  on  v.  10.)  This  afibrds  an- 
other argument  in  favour  of  the  explanation  just  proposed  of 
the  words  jucl^/e  ye.  '  You  may  judge  for  yourselves ;  we 
have  already  judged  for  ourselves.'  The  meaning  then  is,  not 
that  the  Apostles  ask  the  council  to  judge  for  them,  what 
they  ought  to  do,  but  quite  the  contrary.  In  v.  19,  they  ex- 
press their  indifference  to  the  judgment  of  the  rulers ;  in  v. 
20,  their  own  settled  resolution.  The  true  connection  may 
be  made  clear  by  a  paraphrase.  '  Whether  God  would  ap- 
prove our  listenmg  to  your  commands  in  preference  to  his, 
you  may  determine  for  yourselves ;  but  whatever  your  deter- 
mmation  may  be,  our  course  •  is  clear,  we  cannot  hu%  etc.* 
This  last  is  an  idiomatic  English  version  of  a  Greek  phrase 
strictly  meanmg,  loe  are  not  able  tiot  to  speak.  The  first  verb 
is  the  same  as  in  the  last  clause  of  v.  16.  Cannot  but  is  not 
yet  obsolete  in  English,  but  is  often  erroneously  replaced  by 
the  correlative  exj^ression,  can  but^  which  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent m  meaning.  Li  the  present  case,  we  can  but  speah 
would  mean  '  we  can  only  s^^eak,  Ave  can  do  no  more  than 
speak,'  whereas  we  cannot  but  speak  means  '  we  must  speak, 
we  cannot  avoid  speaking.'  An  additional  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  v.  19,  may  be  drawn 
from  the  remarkable  analogy  of  Josh.  24,  15,  where  the  very 
same  antithesis  occurs,  but  unambiguously  stated.     "  Choose 

you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve but  I,  and  my  house, 

we  will  serve  the  Lord."  (See  below,  on  6,  4.)  2'he  thin(/s^ 
though  wanting  in  the  Greek,  is  not  distmguished  by  italics 
in  the  English  Bible,  no  doubt  because  it  was  considered  as 
essential  to  the  translation  of  the  plural  pronoun  (a)  which  or 
what.  The  things  meant  are  of  course  the  works  and  words 
of  Jesus,  of  whicli  they  were  the  witnesses,  appointed  by  him- 
self (see  above,  on  1,8.  22.  2,  32.  3,  15),  a  trust  which  would 
have  been  betrayed  if  they  had  ceased,  as  required  by  the 
council,  "  to  speak  or  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus."  The 
verbs  are  aorists  and  properly  refer  to  time  already  past, 
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what  {thifigs)  we  saw  and  heard^  while  Jesus  was  on  earth, 
and  we  were  his  companions.  There  is  some  loss  of  emphasis, 
though  not  of  clearness,  in  the  English  version,  from  the  ne- 
cessary change  of  collocation  in  accordance  with  our  idiom. 
The  original  order  of  the  sentence  is,  not  able  are  we^  what 
{things)  we  saw  and  heard^  7iot  to  speak. 

21.  So  when  they  had  further  threatened  them, 
they  let  them  go,  finding  nothing  how  they  might  pun- 
ish them,  because  of  the  people  ;  for  all  (men)  glorified 
God  for  that  which  was  done. 

The  construction  in  the  first  clause  is  similar  to  that  at  the 
beginning  of  1,  6.  2,  41,  except  that  one  continuative  particle 
(8e)  is  substituted  for  another  (/u-€v  ovv).  There  is  here,  how- 
ever, no  such  ambiguity  as  in  those  cases,  since  the  subject 
of  the  sentence  must  be  the  magistrates,  to  whom  the  answer 
in  the  two  foregoing  verses  was  addressed.  Here  again  the 
participial  construction  is  avoided  in  the  English  version, 
although  perfectly  agreeable  to  modern  usage  and  retained  in 
the  next  clause.  A  more  exact  translation  would  be,  they 
then  (or  they  however)  havhig  further  threatened  them.  Fur- 
ther^ or  more,  or  in  addition,  is  expressed  in  Greek,  not  by  an 
adverb,  but  by  a  compound  verb,  in  which  the  particle 
prefixed  (Trpo?,  to)  joins  to  the  meaning  of  the  verb  itself  the 
idea  of  addition  or  repetition.  The  power  thus  to  modify  the 
radical  idea  of  a  word,  without  the  addition  of  another,  is  one 
of  the  chief  excellencies  of  the  Greek  language,  and  enhances 
the  difficulty  of  exact  translation  into  English,  which  possesses 
the  same  power  m  a  far  inferior  degree.  Examples  of  the 
same  thing  may  be  found  in  Luke  10,  35,  where  the  words 
thou  spendest  more  correspond  to  a  single  word  in  Greek, 
compounded  with  the  same  preposition;  and  in  Luke  19,  16, 
where  the  verb  translated  gained  is  of  the  same  form  and 
means  gained  besides  or  in  addition  to  the  capital.  Further 
threatened^  i.  e.  in  addition  to  the  threats  proposed  in  v.  17, 
and  no  doubt  actually  joined  to  the  commands  m  v.  18,  though 
not  particularly  mentioned.  Let  them,  go^  released  them,  or 
discharged  them,  no  doubt  by  a  formal  and  judicial  act, 
whereas  the  English  version  rather  suggests  the  idea  of  infor- 
mally allowing  their  escape.  (See  above,  on  3, 13,  where  the 
same  Greek  verb  is  used  in  reference  to  Christ  and  Pilate.) 
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The  use  of  the  \qy\)  finding  is  like  tliat  in  Luke  5, 19,  imply- 
int>-,  in  botli  cases,  i)revious  search  and  effort.  Some  would 
supi)ly  fault  or  charge  from  Luke  23,  14,  but  that  introduces 
an  idea  not  necessarily  suggested  here,  where  7iot  finding 
ratlier  signifies  discovering"  no  means  or  way  of  doing  what 
tliey  wished.  Another  singular  Greek  idiom,  entirely  foreign 
from  our  own,  and  therefore  not  apparent  in  the  version,  is 
the  use  of  the  article  to  qualify  a  whole  clause  or  member  of 
a  sentence,  where  to  us  it  seems  entirely  superfluous,  and  in- 
deed would,  without  explanation,  convey  no  idea  to  an  Eng- 
lish reader.  Thus  in  the  verse  before  us,  the  exact  form  of  the 
middle  clause  is,  not  finding  the  how-they-might-piinish-them^ 
the  last  five  words  (corresponding  to  three  Greek  ones)  being 
treated  as  a  noun,  with  which  the  article  agrees,  and  which 
the  participle  governs.  The  nearest  approach,  of  which  our 
idiom  admits,  is  by  the  use  of  a  demonstrative,  not  finding 
this  (namely)  how  they  might  punish  them.  This  peculiar 
form  of  speech  is  i)articularly  fre(pient  in  Luke's  writings  (see 
below,  on  22,  30,  and  compare  the  Greek  of  Luke  1,  62.  9,  46. 
22,  4.  23.  37),  but  is  also  used  by  Mark  (9,  23)  and  Paul  (Rom. 
8,  26.  13,  9.)  The  reserve  here  mentioned  did  not  spring 
from  any  equity  or  moderation  m  the  rulers,  but  w^as  practised 
071  aceoimt  (or  because)  of  the  people.  These  w^ords,  from 
their  position,  both  in  Greek  and  English,  might  appear  to 
qualify  the  verb  immediately  precedhig ;  but  as  this  construc- 
tion would  destroy  the  sense  (how  they  might  punish  them 
because  of  the  people),  it  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  that  a  most  im- 
l)ortant  function  of  sound  exegesis  is  to  ascertain  them,  with- 
out unduly  multii)lyhig  or  reducing  the  amount  of  such  gram- 
matical irregularities,  if  such  they  may  be  called.  (See  above, 
on  V.  17.)  The  common  sense  of  every  reader  leads  him  here 
to  overleap  the  nearest  antecedents,  and  connect  this  qualify- 
ing clause  with  one  of  the  remoter  verbs,  'they  let  them  go 
(not  finding,  etc.)  on  account  of  the  people' — or,  'not  finding 
(how,  etc.)  on  account  of  the  people.'  The  fact  in  either  case 
remains  the  same,  that  they  were  hindered  from •  punishing 
the  two  A])ostles,  by  the  state  of  public  feeling,  which  must 
therefore  have  been  clear  and  unambiguous.  How  did  they 
know  it  ?  Jiecause  cdl  were  glorifying  God  for  wJiat  had 
happened.  Tlie  use  of  the  imperfect,  not  regarded  in  the 
English  versions,  adds  to  the  essential  meaning  the  accessory 
notion  of  continued  action.     They  not  only  did  so  when  they 
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saw  the  miracle,  but  now,  upon  the  next  day,  they  were  sfill 
employed  m  the  same  manner,  while  the  Sanhedrim  was  sit- 
ting, and  most  probably  within  hearing  of  the  praises  of  the 
multitude.  The  word  translated  glorified  is  sometimes  used 
in  that  sense  by  the  best  Greek  writers,  but  most  commonly 
in  that  of  thinking  or  opining,  being  of  oi)inion.  Both  these 
senses,  although  seemingly  remote,  may  be  reduced  to  the 
same  radical  idea  (8o|a,  an  opinion),  in  its  two  distinct  phases, 
that  of  the  opinion  entertained  by  a  person  upon  any  subject, 
and  that  of  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  others,  more 
especially  when  this  is  highly  favourable,  and  thus  the  same 
word  which  denotes  opinion  may  be  used  to  denote  fame  or 
glory.  Tyndale  has  lauded^  Cranmer  praised^  and  Wiclif 
clarified^  a  curious  example  of  the  gradual  restriction  to  ma- 
terial processes  of  words  which  once  expressed  intellectual 
and  spiritual  acts ;  unless  the  supposition  be  preferred,  that 
the  Reformer  simply  copied  too  closely  the  mere  letter  of  his 
Vulgate  {clarificahant)^  thus  committing  the  same  error  which 
he  shunned  in  3,  2,  while  the  other  English  copyist  of  Jerome 
(the  Rhemish  version),  which  was  there  betrayed  into  the 
solecism  of  a  specious  gate^  has  here  the  same  form  with  King 
James's  Bible,  glorified.  (For  the  meaning  of  the  preposition 
for  (iTTL),  see  above,  on  3, 16.  4,  17.)  That  tvhich  was  done^ 
or  more  exactly,  for  the  (thing)  happened^  cotne  to  pass,  or, 
as  the  Rhemish  version  has  it,  chanced.  This  refers  of  course 
to  the  miracle  of  healing,  which  had  given  occasion  to  the 
whole  proceeding.  We  learn  from  this  verse,  that  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  rulers  to  the  inlant  church  had  not  yet  extended 
to  the  body  of  the  people.     (See  below,  on  5,  13.) 

22.  For  the  man  was  above  forty  years  old,  on  whom 
this  miracle  of  healing  was  shewed. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  he  had  been  crippled  is 
not  mentioned  to  enhance  tlie  miracle  itself,  as  if  a  case  of 
shorter  standing  might  have  been  more  easily  restored,  but  to 
show  the  notoriety,  both  of  his  previous  condition  and  of  the 
sudden  change  which  had  been  wrought,  precluding  all  possi- 
bility of  error  or  deception,  and  accounting  for  the  popular 
eftect  described  in  the  preceding  verse.  '  AH  were  still  glori- 
fying God  for  such  a  signal  and  unquestionable  miracle,  in 
which  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  illusion  or  collusion,  as 
the  subject  of  the  cure  had  been  born  a  cripple  and  was  now 
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more  than  forty  years  of  age.'  Above  forty  years  olcl^  lite- 
rally, of  tnore  (ihaii)  forty  years.  On  uihoni  is  tlie  version  of 
a  Greek  })lirase  implying  motion  and  rest  over  and  upon  an 
object  (see  above,  on  1,  21),  and  suggesting  therefore  the  idea 
of  an  influence  or  power  from  above,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
a  permanent  eti'ect.  2Viis  miracle  of  healing.,  Vnlg.  signutn 
istud  sanitatis.  Tyndale's  hiexact  translation  of  the  last  verb 
{shewed)  is  retained  in  our  Bible.  The  Greek  verb  is  one  that 
has  repeatedly  occurred  before  (e.  g.  in  vs.  4.  5. 11.  16.21)  and 
means  had  liai^pened.,  come  to  pass,  or  been  performed.  Wic- 
lif  still  adheres  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  Vulgate,  the  man  in 
whom  that  sign  of  health  was  7nade.  The  peculiar  form  of 
the  original  is,  on  whom  had  come  (or  come  to2MSs)  the  sign — 
this  (sign)  of  healing. 

23.  And  being  let  go,  they  went  to  their  own  (com- 
pany), and  reported  all  that  the  chief  priests  and  elders 
had  said  unto  them. 

And  in  this  verse,  noio  in  v.  13,  but  in  v.  15,  and  so  m  v. 
21,  are  all  translations  of  the  same  Greek  particle  (8e) ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  for  the  variation  but  the  taste  of  the  trans- 
lator. In  the  next  phrase  (being  let  go)  the  participial  con- 
struction is  retained  in  our  version,  although  Tyndale  has  the 
usual  periphrasis,  as  soon  as  they  icere  let  go,  (For  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  verb,  see  above,  on  v.  22.)  Went,  or  catne, 
the  Greek  vei-b  being  used  for  both  m  different  connections. 
(See  above,  on  1,  21.)  There  is  nothing  answering  to  com^ 
pa?iy  in  Greek,  nor  is  it  necessary,  either  to  complete  the 
sense,  or  to  accommodate  the  English  idiom,  as  may  be  seen 
from  John  1,  11.  13,  1,  in  which  two  places  the  translation  has 
his  01071  three  times,  A\'ithout  supplymg  any  thing,  while  in 
Acts  24.  23,  it  is  translated  ?iis  acquaintance.  The  meaning 
here  is  their  own  people.,  friends.,  or  as  the  oldest  English  ver- 
sions have  \X,  fellows.  The  Vulgate  [suos)  is  much  nearer  to 
the  Greek  than  its  Rhemish  copy  {theirs.)  The  neuter  {t6 
lSlo)  is  used  to  signify  one's  home.  (See  below,  on  21,  6,  and 
compare  John  10,82.  19,27.)  Both  forms  are  combined  in 
that  remarkable  sentence,  "  he  came  unto  his  own  {to.  lSlo.)  and 
his  own  (oi  ISlol)  received  him  not"  (John  1,  11.)  As  the  lan- 
guage is  designedly  indefinite,  it  is  wholly  arbitrary  to  restrict 
it  by  conjecture.  All  that  we  can  gather  from  the  context  is, 
that  a  particular  assembly  must  be  meant,  and  not  a  general 
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visitation  of  the  dispersed  Christians.  Reported  (i.  e.  carried 
back)  is  an  excellent  translation  of  the  Greek  verb  (d-Trryyyet- 
Xtti/),  which,  though  it  may  originally  mean  no  more  than  to 
cmnounce^  is  scarcely  ever  used  in  the  New  Testament,  with- 
out some  implication,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  previous  inter- 
course between  the  parties.  (See  below,  on  5,  22.  22,  26,  and 
compare  Matt.  2,  8.  8,  33.  11,  4.  28,  8.  10.  Luke  Y,  22.  14,  21, 
and  many  other  places,  where  this  special  sense  is  not  admitted 
by  the  lexicons,  though  no  less  natural  than  in  the  others.) 
Instead  of  elders  and  scribes^  put  for  the  whole  Sanhedrim  in 
V.  5,  we  have  here  chief  priests  and  elders.  As  the  first  of 
these  titles  (dp^tepets),  though  always  rendered  in  the  English 
version  chief  priests^  is  the  plural  of  the  one  translated  high 
priest  in  v.  6,  and  elsewhere  (see  below,  5,  17.  21.  24.  2*7.  7, 1. 
9,  1.  22,  5.  23,  2.  4.  5.  24,  1.  25,  2),  it  becomes  a  question  who 
are  meant  by  high  pt'iests  in  the  plural  number.  The  prin- 
cipal opinions  are,  that  it  denotes  the  near  relations  of  the 
High  Priest  (see  above,  on  v.  6) ;  or  the  heads  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  into  which  the  priesthood  was  divided  by  David 
(1  Chron.  24,1-19.  Luke  1,5);  or  the  natural  elders  and 
hereditary  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Aaron ;  or  priests  appointed 
over  certain  parts  of  the  temple  service ;  or  tinally  several  of 
these  combined.  As  all  these  explanations  are  conjectural, 
and  none  of  them  entirely  accounts  for  the  extension  to  these 
priests  of  a  title  properly  belonging  to  the  one  High  Priest ; 
it  may  be  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  this  usage,  at  least 
in  the  book  before  us,  may  not  have  arisen  from  the  strange 
confusion  in  the  high  priesthood  Avhich  has  been  described 
above  (on  v.  6) ;  so  that  chief  priests  really  means  high  priests^ 
i.  e.  all  such  as  had  been  high  priests  de  facto  under  the  Ro- 
man domination,  however  small  their  number  may  have  been 
at  this  time,  since  the  two  who  are  expressly  mentioned  (An- 
nas and  Caiaphas,  see  above,  on  v.  6)  are  sufficient  to  explain 
and  justify  the  plural  form.  The  question  is  of  less  importance 
here,  because  the  phrase  'high  ^^riests  is  evidently  joined  with 
scribes,  to  designate  the  Sanhedrim,  by  naming  two  of  ite 
component  classes,  whether  few  or  many.  What  the  two 
Apostles  now  reported  to  their  brethren  was  not  so  much  the 
violence  which  they  had  suifered  as  the  words  of  their  op- 
pressors. The  Greek  word  (oo-a)  rendered  all  that  is  applied 
in  the  classics  both  to  magnitude  {how  great)  and  to  number 
(how  many)  ;  but  according  to  the  lexicons,  the  latter  sense 
predommates  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.     Our  ver- 
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Rioii  uses  c^reat  and  soniowhat  arl)itrary  license  in  translating 
it  w/iick  (John  21,25),  w/iat  (Murk  G^  30),  ichatsoei'e?'  (Liike 
4,  23),  all  fJuit  (Acts  14,  27),  all  tftmgs  that  (15,  4),  hoio  many 
tJihajs  (2  Tim.  1,  18),  hoio  great  things  (Mark  5,  10.  20),  rchat 
great  things  (Alark  3,  8.)  If  it  ever  has  the  more  em}>hatic 
meaning,  a  speeitic  reason  must  be  given  for  diluting  it,  and 
no  such  reason  can  be  given  here.  The  best  sense  seems  to  be 
hoic  great  things,  as  expressed  by  Wiclif,  and  referring  to  the 
threatenings  of  v.  17.     (See  below,  on  v.  29.) 

24.  And  when  they  heard  that,  they  hfted  up  their 
voice  to  God  with  one  accord  and  said,  Lord,  thou 
(art)  God,  which  hast  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  the 
sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is  — 

The  eifect  of  their  threatenings,  as  reported  by  the  two 
Apostles,  was  to  call  forth  so  remarkable  a  prayer  from  the 
asseml)led  brethren,  that  it  has  been  left  on  record,  in  its  sub- 
stance, if  not  at  full  length.  (For  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
v'ith  (me  accord,  see  above,  on  1,  14.  2,  1.  46.)  Lifted  vp 
their  voice,  or  prayed  aloud,  not  merely  in  their  hearts,  but 
with  their  lips  and  tongues.  But  how  could  all  do  this  at 
once,  and  in  the  same  words  ?  This  question  has  been  va- 
riously answered.  Some  suppose  a  special  inspiration,  promp- 
ting the  same  thoughts  and  words  in  all  who  were  assembled. 
There  is  nothing  incredible  in  this  to  those  who  admit  the 
l)ossibility  of  inspiration.  But  the  case  supposed  is  certainly 
s<^  rai^,  that  we  are  not  bound  to  assume  it,  if  the  words 
admit  of  any  other  explanation,  without  violence  either  to 
the  text  or  context.  Some  accordingly  suppose  that  this  was 
a  liturgical  form,  already  introduced  into  the  infant  Church, 
and  used  on  this  occasion  as  peculiarly  a])propri.'\te  to  the 
existing  juncture  or  emergency.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
tliis  very  singular  o])inion  has  found  more  favour,  at  least 
recently,  with  German  than  with  Anglican  interpreters.  To 
the  obvious  objection,  that  the  jn-ayer  is  here  recorded  as  a 
sudden  outburst  of  devout  emotion  and  desire,  provoked  by 
what  the  worshi])pers  had  just  been  told,  it  is  replied,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  prayer  exclusively  relating  to  its  prox- 
imate occasion,  or  forbidding  its  repeated  use  in  other  like 
emergencies.  Another  objection,  not  so  easily  disposed  of,  is 
that  this  hypothesis  assumes  the  existence  of  a  certain  practice 
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in  the  infant  Church,  not  only  without  definite  authority  from 
Scripture,  but  in  opposition  to  its  whole  drift  and  tenor.  For 
whatever  use  ingenious  theorists  may  make  of  insulated  terms 
or  passages,  a  thousand  unsophisticated  readers  might  peruse 
the  whole  New  Testament,  without  once  thinkmg  of  a  form 
of  prayer,  any  more  than  of  a  rosary  or  a  crucifix.  Besides, 
if  Christian  forms  of  prayer  had  been  already  introduced — 
and  no  one  will  contend  that  this  was  borrowed  from  the 
Jews — how  does  it  happen  that  we  have  but  this  one  speci- 
men preserved  to  us  ?  Whereas  its  preservation  becomes  al- 
together natural  when  we  regard  it,  not  as  the  recital  of  a  form, 
however  earnest  and  devout,  but  as  the  fruit  of  sudden  and 
spontaneous  hnpulse,  growing  out  of  the  history,  and  therefore 
forming  just  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  Peter's  Pentecostal  sermon, 
or  his  answer  to  the  arrogant  injunction  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
recorded  in  this  chapter.  The  only  other  argument  that  need 
be  urged  against  this  paradoxical  interpretation,  is  that  ac- 
cording to  the  warmest  friends  and  most  accredited  historians 
of  Liturgies  in  our  day,  they  were  not  forms  concocted  and 
prescribed  at  once,  but  gradual  collections  and  notations  of 
such  prayers  as  had  first  been  orally  repeated  until  they 
became  the  natural  expression  of  religious  feeling  to  the  mul- 
titudes who  used  them,  and  were  finally  reduced  to  writing, 
not  as  something  new  but  something  old,  not  as  a  cause  but 
an  eifect  of  devotion  in  the  Church,  developed  and  matured 
by  the  experience  of  generations,  or  perhaps  of  ages.  If 
this  be  the  true  genesis  of  liturgies,  on  which  some  of  their 
highest  claims  to  admiration  are  now  founded,  there  is 
something  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  a  peculiar  Christian 
liturgy  so  early  introduced  and  established  at  Jerusalem, 
that  the  disciples,  upon  this  unexpected  and  remarkable  occa- 
sion, could  express  their  strongest  feelings  and  desires  in  a 
form  already  known  to  all  of  them.  At  all  events,  it  may  be 
safely  said,  that  neither  the  hypothesis  of  a  special  revelation, 
nor  that  of  a  familiar  written  form,  is  so  self  evidently  true 
as  to  preclude  all  possibility  or  need  of  a  more  natui-al  inter- 
pretation. Two  still  remain  to  be  considered,  one  of  which 
appears  to  have  commanded  the  assent  of  most  interpreters 
in  all  times  and  churches.  This  is  the  simj)le  supposition, 
that  they  are  all  said  to  have  lifted  up  their  voices  with  one 
accord,  because  they  all  united  in  the  prayer  of  one,  just  as 
we  now  speak  of  a  whole  congregation  jjraying,  when  a  sin- 
gle voice  is  audible,  whether  the  prayers  be  written  or  un- 
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written.  This  expression  becomes  still  more  natural  if  we 
assume  that  the  whole  company  gave  audible  assent  to  the 
expressions  of  their  spokesman,  wliich  we  know  to  have  been 
the  ancient  i)ractice,  both  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
Church.  (See  Deut.  27,  15-26.  1  Chron.  16,  36.  Ps.  106,  48. 
1  Cor.  14,  16.)  The  remaining  explanation  is,  that  all  did 
actually  pray  aloud,  and  each  one  for  himself,  and  that  Luke 
here  gives,  not  the  exact  words  of  any  one  among  them,  but 
the  substance  of  the  spirit  of  the  prayers  of  all,  clothed  in  ex- 
pressions of  his  own,  or  rather  in  words  taught  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Aoyots  8t8a,KTots  Trvev/xaros,  1  Cor.  2,  13).  The  advan- 
tage of  this  explanation  is,  that  it  enables  us  to  take  the 
words,  the^/  lifted  up  their  voice  icith  one  accord^  in  their  most 
natural  and  proper  sense.  The  advantage  of  the  other  is,  that 
it  enables  us  to  look  upon  the  words  here  recorded  as  those 
actually  uttered.  Both  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
usage  of  this  book,  as  the  eleven  are  said  to  have  prayed 
(1,  24)  when  every  thing  in  the  connection  would  lead  us  to 
regard  the  words  as  those  of  Peter ;  and  in  another  case, 
where  this  is  also  the  most  probable  assumption,  both  his 
words  and  actions  are  ascribed  equally  to  John  (compare  vs. 
18  and  13  of  this  chapter,  and  see  above,  on  3,  4. 11.)  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  repeated  instances,  in  the  foregoing 
context,  where  the  words  ascribed  to  a  plurality  of  persons 
seem  to  be  a  summary  or  abstract  of  what  all  said  m  another 
form  and  at  greater  length  (compare  v.  16  of  this  chapter, 
and  see  above,  on  2,  7-12.)  Each  of  these  two  hypotheses 
will  probably  commend  itself  to  some  minds  as  entitled  to  the 
preference,  while  most  unbiassed  readers  will  agree  that  both 
are  more  entitled  to  belief,  than  either  of  the  two  first  men- 
tioned, as  requiring  less  to  be  assumed,  and  otfering  less  vio- 
lence to  usage  and  analogy,  but  at  the  same  time  meeting  all 
the  requisitions  of  the  narrative.  The  form  of  the  prayer 
itself  is  worthy  of  particular  attention.  The  petition  occupies 
the  smallest  part  (vs.  29,  30),  being  added,  as  a  sort  of  sup- 
plement or  afterthought,  to  the  invocation  of  the  Most  High 
as  Creatoi-  of  the  Universe  (v.  24),  and  to  an  exposition  of 
tlie  second  Psalm  as  a  prophecy  of  Christ  (vs.  2-28),  the  large 
space  occupied  by  Avhich  makes  it  still  more  improbable,  that 
this  was  a  prescribed  form  of  devotion  in  the  infant  Church. 
The  address  to  God  in  this  verse  has  a  peculiarity  of  form  not 
visible  in  the  translation.  The  word  here  rendered  Lord  is 
not  the  common  one  (Ku'pie,  1,  6.  24),  but  the  Greek  term  for 
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a  master  as  distinguished  from  his  slaves^  and  is  repeatedly 
so  used  in  the  New  Testament  (1  Tim.  6,  1.  2.  Tit.  2,  9.  1  Pet. 
2,  18.)  In  its  wider  application  by  the  classical  writers, 
it  denotes  any  one  possessed  of  absolute  authority  or  power  ; 
hence  our  English  despot^  with  its  odious  associations.  In  a 
good  sense,  Euripides  and  Xenophon  apply  it  to  the  gods ; 
and  this  religious  use  has  been  retained  in  several  passages 
of  the  New  Testament,  where  the  full  force  of  the  original 
expression  is  not  felt  in  the  translation  (e.  g.  Luke  2,  29. 
Jude  4.  Rev.  6,  10.)  Paul  and  Peter  both  aj^ply  the  term  to 
Christ  (2  Tim.  2,  21.  2  Pet.  2,  1.)  In  the  case  before  us,  it 
has  reference  to  God's  creative  power,  and  his  sovereign  au- 
thority over  his  creatures  thence  arising,  as  appears  from  the 
remainder  of  the  verse.  The  word  God  is  omitted  in  the 
oldest  manuscripts  and  latest  critical  editions.  The  word  art 
is  supplied  in  our  translation,  although  not  distinguished  by 
italics.  Most  interpreters  omit  it  and  regard  this  verse,  not 
as  a  complete  proposition,  but  as  a  description  of  the  being 
here  addressed.  Oh  Lord^  who  didst  make  (or  according  to 
the  common  text,  the  God  icho  made)  heaven  a7id  earth  and 
sea,  with  their  contents,  here  put  for  the  whole  fiame  of  na- 
ture or  material  universe.  Here  again  the  Greek  verb  has  a 
participial  form,  and  strictly  means  the  (one)  making  or  having 
m.ade.  The  article  should  either  have  been  inserted  or  omitted 
before  all  the  nouns.  The  inequality,  in  this  respect,  belongs 
entirely  to  the  version  ;  in  the  Greek  the  words  all  have  the 
article,  though  our  idiom  does  not  require  it.  This  address 
to  God  as  the  Creator,  and  by  necessary  consequence  the 
providential  ruler  of  the  world,  prepares  the  way  for  another 
desci-iption  in  the  next  verse. 

25.  Who  by  the  mouth  of  thy  servant  David  hast 
said,  Why  did  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  im- 
agine vain  things  ? 

This  is  the  eighth  prophecy  expounded  in  this  book  (see 
above,  on  v.  11),  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the  notion  that 
it  is  a  desultory  series  of  anecdotes  or  reminiscences.  Servant 
is  the  word  translated  son  in  3,  13  above.  As  there  explained, 
it  really  expresses  both  relations,  but  with  different  degrees 
of  emphasis.  When  applied  to  Christ,  the  prominent  idea  is 
that  of; son;  when  applied  to  David,  that  of  servant.  (See 
below,  on  v.  27.)     The  Vulgate  here  has  pueri^  but  its  Eng- 
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lish  copyists  have  not  ventured  to  write  hoy.  "Wiclif  indeed 
has  a  ditlereiit  rcadinf]^,  also  found  in  some  Greek  nianus('ri))ts, 
our  father  Datnd.  The  quotation  is  tVoni  tlie  second  Psalm 
(vs.  1 . 2),  wliich  is  exi)licitly  declared  to  be  the  inspired  work  of 
David  and  a  proj)hecy  of  Clirist.  The  first  of  these  descrip- 
tions is  confirmed  by  the  relation  of  the  psalm  to  those  which 
follow,  and  which  are  all  acknowledged  to  be  David's,  as  well 
as  by  the  internal  structure  of  the  i)salm  itself.  The  imagery 
of  the  scene  presented  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  warlike 
and  eventful  times  of  David.  He  cannot,  hoAvever,  be  him- 
self the  subject  of  the  comi)osition,  on  account  of  the  univer- 
sal dominion  there  ascribed  to  the  king,  and  the  general 
revolt  of  subject  nations,  the  solemn  declaration  of  his  filial 
relation  to  Jehovah,  and  the  absence  of  any  thing  answering 
to  the  whole  description  in  the  history  of  David,  or  of  any 
other  earthly  sovereign.  These  considerations  exclude  David, 
even  as  the  })rimary  or  inferior  subject  of  the  psalm,  a  com- 
plex and  unnatural  assum2)tion  here,  which  can  only  embar- 
rass the  interpretation.  Even  those  writers,  who  give  to 
other  ])rophetic  ])salms  a  more  generic  meaning  (see  above, 
on  2,  25),  are  dis})Osed  to  regard  this  as  an  exclusive  Messianic 
pro})hecy.  As  such  it  was  explained  by  the  oldest  Jewish 
interpi-eters,  and  as  such  it  is  repeatedly  api)lied  in  the  New 
Testament;  the  seventh  verse  by  Paul  (18,  ;}3.  Heb.  1,5); 
the  ninth  by  John  (Rev.  2,  26.  27.  12,  5.  19,  15.)  Who  h(t^t 
saiJ^  litei-ally,  tJte  {o?ie)  saying  (or  having  sa'ul)^  corresi)ond- 
ing  to  the  similar  construction  in  v.  24,  and  giving  an  addi- 
tional descrii)tion  of  the  being  here  addressed,  as  the  God  of 
revelation  no  less  than  of  nature,  as  the  God  who  made  the 
world  and  who  inspired  the  ])i-ophets.  This  })assage  was  cor- 
rectly used  by  Ireuicus  and  Theophylact,  agahist  those  Gnos- 
tics who  denied  that  the  Supreme  God  was  the  author  of  the 
Scriptures  or  the  maker  of  the  universe.  The  Septuagint 
version,  wliich  is  closely  adhered  to,  is  peculiarly  expressive 
in  the  verse  before  us.  The  Greek  word  here  translated  rage 
originally  signifies  the  neighing  and  snorting  of  a  S})irited 
horse,  but  is  figuratively  used  for  any  noisy  or  obtrusive  indi- 
cation of  self-confidence.  The  other  verb  properly  denotes 
solicitous  and  anxious  forethought  (jMark  13,  11.  1  Tim.  4, 
15.)  The  most  expressive,  although  not  the  most  exact,  of 
the  English  versions  here  is  Wiclif^s,  heathen  men  gitashcd 
with  teeth  together.  Two  of  the  most  familiar  names  applied 
by  the  Jews  of  that  time  to  the  great  deliverer  whom  they 
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expected,  are  derived  from  this  psalm,  namely,  Christ  (or 
Messiah)  and  Son  of  God.  (See  John  1,  49.  Matt.  26,  63. 
Mark  14,  61.) 

26.  The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and  the  rulers 
were  gathered  together,  against  the  Lord  and  against 
his  Christ. 

The  quotation  from  the  second  psalm  is  still  continued. 
Stood  iip^  or  as  WicHf  more  exactly  renders  it,  stood  nigh. 
The  Greek  verb,  which  occurs  above  in  v.  10,  like  the  Hebrew 
one  to  which  it  corresponds,  does  not  of  itself  denote  hostility, 
but  simply  the  act  of  appearing  in  one's  presence,  or  approacli- 
ing  him,  for  any  purpose.  The  idea  of  enmity  and  opposition 
is  suggested  by  the  context,  and  particularly  by  the  preposi- 
tion twice  used  in  the  last  clause.  Gathered  together^  imply- 
ing coincidence  of  time,  place,  and  purpose.  (See  above,  on 
1,  15.  2,  1.  44.  3,  1.)  The  Hebrew  verb  originally  means  to 
sit  together,  but  with  special  reference  to  taking  counsel.  The 
Lord  and  his  Christy  is,  in  the  Hebrew,  Jehovah  and,  his 
Messiah.  Christ  (Xpto-ro?),  from  the  verb  (xp^^Ji)  to  anoint^  is 
used  in  the  classics  only  as  an  adjective,  and  only  of  the  sub- 
stance so  applied.  Its  higher  sense  and  personal  applica- 
tion are  peculiar  to  the  Hellenistic  Greek.  The  Soi)tuagh\t 
constantly  employs  it  to  translate  (n'^d^)  the  Hebrew  for 
Anointed.  Messiah  and  Christ  are  therefore  Hebrew  and 
Greek  equivalents,  and  are  so  explained  in  the  New  Testament 
itself  (John  1,42.  4,25.) 

27.  For  of  a  truth,  against  thy  holy  child  Jesus, 
whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod  and  Pontius 
Pilate,  with  (the)  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were 
gathered  together  — 

This  verse  justifies  the  application  of  the  prophecy  to  Jesus, 
by  showing  the  agreement  of  the  circumstances.  For  is  there- 
fore to  be  taken  in  its  strict  sense  as  a  logical  connective. 
'  This  Is  really  a  prophecy  of  him,  for,  etc'  Of  a  truths  not 
merely  doubtless^  as  the  Geneva  Bible  has  it,  but  infant^  lite- 
rally, really,  as  opposed  to  a  mere  verbal  correspondence  or  a 
fanciful  accommodation.  The  Greek  phrase  is  used  four  times 
besides  by  Luke  and  twice  by  Mark.     It  is  once  translated 
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tridy  (Luke  20,  21),  once  iyi  truth  (Mark  12, 14),  and  once  the 
truth  (Mark  12,32),  but  in  all  ihe  otlier  cases  of  a  truth  (10, 
34.  Luke  4,  25.  22,  59.)  In  this  part  of  the  sentence,  several 
of  the  oldest  maniiscripts  and  versions,  followed  in  quotation 
by  some  early  Fathers,  introduce  the  words,  in  this  city  (or, 
according  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  in  this  thy  city)^  which  is 
accordingly  adopted  as  the  true  text  by  the  latest  editors.  It 
is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  words,  iqyon  my  holy  hill  of 
Zioyi.,  in  the  second  psalm.  Against  is  not  the  same  preposi- 
tion that  is  twice  used  in  the  foregoing  verse,  but  that  em- 
ployed in  V.  22  and  1,  21,  denoting  motion  over  and  upon  an 
object.  Its  true  equivalent  is  oii.,  as  in  our  phrase  to  make  an 
attack  or  assault  on  one.  Holy^  as  here  applied  to  Christ,  de- 
notes not  only  character  but  office,  not  only  his  exemption 
from  all  moral  taint,  but  his  peculiar  consecration  to  the  work 
which  his  Father  gave  him  to  do  (John  10,36.  17,  4.  18.  19. 
See  above,  on  3, 14.  21.)  Child  is  the  word  translated  son  in 
3,  13,  and  servant  in  v.  25  above,  where  its  twofold  usage  is 
explained.  Jlast  anointed,,  didst  anoint,  i.  e.  when  he  was 
sent  into  the  world.  This  denotes  not  merely  consecration  in 
general,  but  s})ecial  preparation  for  his  work  by  the  iniiuences 
of  the  Holy  S})irit,  of  which  unction  is  a  symbol  in  the  Old 
Testament.  (See  above,  on  1,2.5.  2,30.31.36.38.  3,6.18. 
20.  4,10,  and  compare  Isai.  61,1.  Luke  18,21.)  There  is 
also  an  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  word  Christ  in  the  preceding 
verse.  As  if  he  had  said,  '  whom  thou  didst  conseci-ate  by 
miction  to  the  office  of  a  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  and  who 
is  therefore  the  Anointed  One  foretold  in  this  and  other  an- 
cient scriptm-es.'  Both  Jlerod  and  Pontius  Pilate^  not  only 
one  or  sepai-ately,  but  both  together  by  a  remarkable  conjunc- 
tion, making  the  fultilment  still  more  striking.  With  the 
Gentiles,,  or  vnth  nations^  as  the  article  is  not  expressed  in 
Greek,  although  the  sense  of  Gentiles  is  required  by  the  ob- 
vious antithesis  with  peoj^les.  This  plural,  which  has  never 
obtained  currency  in  English,  although  used  by  Lowth  and 
other  writers  of  authority,  is  not  so  necessary  here  as  in  a 
multitude  of  other  cases,  where  the  idea  of  plurality  is  an  es- 
sential one,  and  yet  unsuspected  by  the  English  reader.  So 
imi)ossible  did  such  a  plural  seem  to  our  translators,  that  at 
least  hi  one  case,  they  avoid  it  by  a  circumlocution,  which  is 
not  only  awkward  but  conveys  a  wrong  idea.  (See  Gen.  25, 
23,  where  the  words  t^co  manner  of  people  are  a  mei-e  periph- 
rasis for  two  peoples,,  the  Hebrew  phrase  being   similar   in 
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form  to  that  preceding  it,  two  nations)  The  plural  form  is 
not  so  necessary  here,  because  it  seems  to  have  been  chosen 
merely  as  a  parallel  to  iiations^  while  it  really  agrees  in  sensg 
with  tlie  usual  expression  people^  as  applied  to  Israel  (see 
above,  on  2,  47.  3,  9.  11.  12.  23.  4,  1.  2.  8.  10.  17.  21) ;  whereas 
in  V.  25,  it  denotes  the  Gentiles,  or  perhaps  all  nations,  com- 
prehending both.  Another  explanation  of  the  plural  form 
here  is,  that  it  denotes  the  tribes  of  Israel,  which  composed 
the  nation,  and  are  sometimes  used  to  designate  it,  even  when 
there  is  no  reference  to  any  separate  or  Ic^al  action  of  the 
tribes  as  such.  (Compare  Ps.  105,37.  122,  4.  Isai.  49,  6.  63, 
17,  and  see  below,  on  26,  7.)  The  main  idea  here  is,  that  the 
prophecy  had  been  fulfilled  in  its  widest  sense,  for  the  nations 
had  combined  against  the  Christ,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
Some  suppose  Herod  to  be  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  lat- 
ter, on  account  of  his  Idumean  lineage  and  irreligious  charac- 
ter. It  seems  more  natural,  however,  to  regard  him  as  the 
representative  of  Israel,  at  least  in  this  affair,  as  Pilate  repre- 
sents the  Roman  Empire  or  the  Gentiles.  The  idea  is  at  least 
as  old  as  Chrysostom,  that  in  the  Greek  verb  {(yvvyix^-qfjav)^ 
which  was  also  used  in  v.  26,  and  literally  means  tltey  were 
brought  together^  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  ominous  reconcilia- 
tion of  these  two  men,  at  the  time,  if  not  by  means,  of  their 
concurrence  in  the  unjust  condemnation  of  our  Saviour  (Luke 
23,  12.)  The  Herod  meant  is  Herod  Antipas,  a  younger  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  (Matt.  2,  1.  Luke  1,5),  who  became  te- 
trarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea  on  his  father's  death,  and  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  especially  in  the  history  of  John 
the  Baptist,  whom  he  put  to  death.  (See  Matt.  14,  1-12. 
Mark  6,  14-29.  Luke  3,  1-19.  9,  7-9.  13,  31.  23,  7-15.)  His 
elder  brotlier  Archelaus  having  been  removed  from  the  eth- 
narchy  of  Judea  (Matt.  2,  22),  it  was  annexed  to  the  great 
Roman  province  of  Syria,  the  governors  of  which  ruled  it  for 
some  years  by  their  deputies  {procuratores)  Of  these  pro- 
curators Pontius  Pilatus  was  the  sixth,  on  whose  recall  it  was 
attached  to  the  knigdom  of  Herod  Agrippa  (see  below,  on  12, 
1),  and  after  his  death  fell  agahi  into  the  hands  of  procurators, 
auiong  whom  were  the  Felix  and  the  Festus  of  this  history. 
(See  below,  on  23,  24.  24,  27.)  It  is  somewhat  curious  that 
the  first  word  in  the  Greek  of  this  long  verse  {frwyix^-qaav) 
stands  last  in  the  translation.  For  a  similar  but  more  im- 
portant change  of  collocation,  see  above,  on  1,21.22.  The 
Greek  order  is,  "  they  were  gathered  of  a  truth  (in  this  city) 
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jigainst  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed — 
(namely)  Herod,  etc."  Wiclif  s  antique  version  of  tlie  last 
clause  is,  Eroude  and  Ponnce  Pilat  with  heathen  rnen^  etc. 
He  elsewhere  calls  the  procurator  Pilate  of  Pounce. 

28.  For  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel 
determined  before  to  be  done. 

Here,  as  in  2,  23  above,  the  guilt  of  those  who  put  our 
Lord  to  death  is  brought  into  the  closest  juxtaposition  with 
the  divine  purpose,  which  it  was  the  means  of  carrying  into 
execution  ;  another  j^roof  of  the  compatibility,  assumed  rather 
than  affirmed  in  scripture,  between  God's  sovereignty  and 
man's  responsibility.  For  is  not  the  logical  connective  (yap) 
used  at  the  beginning  of  v.  27,  but  a  pleonastic  sign  of  the  in- 
finitive, still  sometimes  heard  in  English  as  a  colloquial  or  pro- 
vincial idiom,  and  retained  in  French  {pour  f aire)  as  a  correct 
and  elegant  expression.  So  much  less  do  some  distmctions 
between  good  and  bad  grammar  depend  uj^on  any  law  of 
mind  or  language,  than  on  accidental  usage  and  association. 
The  Greek  verb  (7roi77crat)  is  dependent,  not  on  anointed^ 
wliich,  although  preferred  by  some,  is  an  impossible  construc- 
tion, on  account  of  the  intervening  w^ords,  but  upon  assembled 
or  brought  together^  w^liich,  although  still  more  remote  in  the 
original,  is  separated  from  the  verb  to  do  only  by  its  own 
nominatives  and  qualifying  phrases.  (For  the  true  sense  of 
the  words  translated  counsel  and  detennined^  see  above,  on  2, 
23.  For  that  of  hand  in  such  connections,  see  above,  on  2, 
33,  and  below,  on  11,  21,  and  compare  Luke  1,  71.  74.) 

29.  And  now,  Lord,  behold  then-  tlireatenings, 
and  grant  unto  thy  servants,  that  with  all  boldness 
they  may  speak  thy  word  • — 

The  first  ])hrase  in  Greek  {koX  to.  vvv)  is  an  instance  of  as 
singular  an  idiom  as  that  in  v.  21  above,  and  like  it  consist- 
ing in  a  use  of  the  neuter  article,  which  cannot  be  retained 
or  reproduced  in  English.  Mechanically  coj)ied  it  would  be, 
and  the  {thhigs)  7ioin^  which  may  be  an  elli})tical  expression 
meaning,  '  and  now  (as  to)  the  things  which  have  been  men- 
tioned.' The  addition  of  the  article  distinguishes  this  phrase 
from  that  in  3,  17,  where  noio  is  rather  logical  {these  things 
being  so)  than  temporal  in  meanmg  [at  this  time.)     Precisely 
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the  same  words  that  are  here  used  occur  also  in  20,  32.  27, 
22,  below,  and  without  the  and  in  17,  30,  in  all  which  cases 
they  contrast  past  time  with  the  present  or  the  future.  So 
here,  the  disciples,  after  speaking  of  what  had  been  said  and 
done,  in  a  kind  of  historical  preamble,  now  present  their  pe- 
tition or  prayer  m  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  that  though  they  pray  for  personal  protection,  it  is 
only  as  a  means  to  the  discharge  of  their  official  functions, 
and  is  really  postponed  to  their  petition  for  the  moral  gift  of 
boldness  and  fidelity.  Behold^  or  looh  upon  (einSf  or  €(/)t8e), 
in  the  only  other  place  where  it  occurs  (Luke  1,  25),  implies 
a  favourable  look  or  visitation,  which  idea  may,  however,  be 
suggested  by  the  context.  Or  if  it  be  inherent  in  the  verb 
itself,  it  may  be  here  referred,  not  to  the  threats  or  their 
authors,  but  to  those  against  whom  they  were  uttered.  '  Look 
with  favour  on  (the  objects  of)  their  threatenings.'  It  is 
much  more  natural,  however,  and  aifords  a  more  emphatic 
sense,  to  give  the  verb  its  strict  and  simple  meaning,  and  to 
understand  the  clause  as  signifying  'keep  thine  eye  upon 
their  threatenings,'  that  they  may  not  be  accomplished.  The 
threatemngs  are  those  of  vs.  17  and  21  above.  Grant  is  in 
Greek  the  ordinary  verb  to  give.  Tluj  servants^  literally 
slaves.,  the  Greek  word  (SovAots)  being  the  correlative  of 
lord  or  master  (Seo-Trora)  in  v.  24.  The  tAvo  together  are 
descriptive  of  absolute  authority  on  one  hand  and  of  absolute 
subjection  on  the  other,  but  without  implying  either  tyranny 
or  slavish  fear,  for  these  are  not  essential  but  accessory  ideas, 
superadded  to  the  strict  sense  by  the  habitual  abuse  of  power 
and  submission  to  it.  The  word  slave^  therefore,  can  no  more 
be  used  in  actual  translation  here  than  despot  in  v.  24,  or 
idiot  in  v.  13,  though  the  reason  is  not  perfectly  the  same  m 
all  three  cases.  It  is  indispensable,  however,  to  the  emphasis 
or  full  force  of  the  passage,  that  we  understand  both  lord 
and  servants  in  the  very  strongest  sense  that  can  be  called  a 
good  one,  i.  e.  free  fi*om  every  imi)lication  of  either  oppres- 
sion or  of  degradation.  The  infinitive  construction  in  the 
last  clause  {with  all  boldness  to  speak  thy  v.^ord)  is  agam 
exchanged  for  a  subjimctive  one  {that  loith  all  boldness  they 
may  speak  thy  icord).,  not  without  some  loss,  both  of  concise- 
ness and  of  force,  from  the  suggestion  of  contingency  or 
mere  possibility,  rather  than  of  certain  and  direct  results. 
(For  the  true  sense  of  boldness  or  freedom  of  speech.,  see 
above,  on  v.  13,  and   2,29.)     The  meaning  o^all  boldness 
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may  be  either  absolute,  entire,  ^:)<3r/6'c/?,  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  boldness  ;  or  it  may  be  relative,  every  kind  and  all 
degrees  of  boldness  that  can  be  required  for  the  performance 
of  our  ministerial  work.  This  Avork  is  itself  described  as  the 
speakhig  of  God's  word,  i.  e.  acting  as  an  organ  of  communi- 
cation between  God  and  man,  or  more  precisely,  preaching 
Christ,  and  thereby  making  known  the  new  religion.  (See 
above,  on  v.  4.) 

30.  By  stretching  forth  thine  hand  to  heal,  and 
that  signs  and  wonders  may  be  done,  l)y  the  name  of 
thy  holy  child  Jesus. 

This  verse  defines  the  way  in  which  they  desire  their  peti- 
tion to  be  granted.  The  boldness  of  the  servants  was  to  be 
secured  by  displaying  the  power  of  their  master.  To  the 
figure  of  a  hand,  employed  alx)ve  in  v.  28,  is  now  added  that 
of  stretching  it  out,  or  exerting  the  power  which  the  hand 
denotes.  The  nearest  approach  in  English  to  the  form  of  the 
original  is,  in  stretching  (or  according  to  the  common  text, 
in  thy  stretchinf/)  out  thy  liand  (Rhemish,  in  that  thou  stretch 
forth  /  Tyndale,  so  that  thou  stretch  forth.)  Their  demand 
is  not  now  for  miracles  of  vengeance  or  destruction,  such  as 
fire  from  heaven  (Luke  9,  54),  but  for  miracles  of  mercy. 
To  heal,  literally,  for  healing.  (Compare  sig7i  or  miracle  of 
healing  in  v.  22,  and  for  the  sense  of  signs  and  wonders,  see 
above,  on  2, 19.  22.  43.)  The  verb  of  the  second  clause  {yivecrOai) 
depends  on  the  verb  give  in  v.  29.  '  Grant  miracles  to  take 
place,  or  to  be  performed.'  The  first  clause  merely  qualifies 
or  amplifies  the  previous  petition,  '  give  us  boldness  by  per- 
forming miracles  of  healing.'  The  addition  of  the  words  signs 
and  iconders  may  appear  to  indicate  some  other  kinds  of  mira- 
cles than  those  of  healing ;  but  as  the  clauses  are  co-ordinate 
and  not  successive,  this  is  really  another  way  of  saying  the 
same  thing,  or  rather  an  express  specification  of  the  figurative 
terms  i)receding.  'Stretch  out  thy  hand  for  healing,  i.  e 
enable  us  to  work  miracles  of  that  kind.'  J3(/  the  name  is  not 
the  phrase  so  rendered  in  v.  10,  nor  that  translated  in  the 
name  in  v.  18,  but  still  a  third  (8ia  rov  oi/o/xaros),  strictly  mean- 
ing through,  by  means  of,  /lis  ))(inie  (see  above,  on  vs.  16.  25), 
and  theretbre  really  iiu'luding  both  the  others.  Holy  child 
Jesus  has  precisely  the  same  nu'aning  as  m  v.  27  above. 
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31.  And  when  they  had  prayed,  the  place  was 
shaken  where  they  were  assembled  together,  and  they 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  spake  the 
word  of  God  with  boldness. 

This  verse  contains  the  answer  to  the  prayer  immediately 
])rccecling,  first  ui  a  momentary  sensible  manifestation  of  God's 
jjresence,  then  in  the  permanent  moral  effect  which  they  had 
asked,  secm-ed  by  a  new  or  greater  spiritual  influence.  W7ien 
they  Jwd  prayed  is  in  Greek  a  participial  and  absolute  con- 
struction, they  having  prayed.  The  common  version,  though  it 
does  not  reproduce  this  form,  is  more  correct  than  Tyndale's, 
as  soon  as  they  had  prayed^  there  being  nothing  to  determine 
the  precise  length  of  the  interval  between  the  prayer  and  the 
response  ;  and  although  they  were  probably  immediately  suc- 
cessive, it  is  not  so  said,  and  we  have  no  right  to  insert  it.  The 
place  idler e  they  icere  assembled  (or  hr ought  together.,  the 
same  verb  as  in  vs.  26,  27),  though  as  usual  not  further  spe- 
cified, was  probably  the  house  lohere  they  loere  sitting  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  (see  above,  on  2,  2),  of  which  scene  this 
was  a  partial  repetition,  on  a  smaller  scale  and  in  a  narrower 
circle,  but  with  precisely  the  same  spiritual  and  an  analogous 
sensible  eflect.  As  there  the  sound  of  wind  filled  the  house, 
so  here  the  i^lace  itself  was  shaken.  The  sign  here  given  of 
God's  presence  was  familiar  to  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Ex.  19.  18.  Ps.  68,  8),  and  it  is  not  perhaps  surprising 
that  the  same  belief  prevailed  among  the  heathen,  whether 
from  tradition  or  a  natural  association.  The  examjjle  usually 
cited  is  a  well  known  passage  in  the  third  book  of  the  zEneid, 
which  certainly  does  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
the  words  before  us.  The  permanent  eftect,  prefigured  by 
this  sign,  and  produced  by  the  spiritual  infiuence  that  fol- 
lowed, w^as  that  according  to  their  own  petition,  tJiey  did 
speah  the  word  of  God  loith  boldness,  sustained  internally  by 
new  iUapses  of  the  spirit,  and  externally  by  new  miraculous 
performances,  attesting  the  divine  presence  and  protection 
(see  above,  on  2,  43.)  This  triumi:)hant  issue  of  the  first  per- 
secution, which  the  Church  sustained,  prepares  the  way  for 
another  description  of  its  social  state,  or  it  may  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say,  for  the  resumption  of  the  previous  description 
(2,  42-47),  which  was  dropped  or  interrupted,  to  relate  this 
first  attack,  and  now  that  this  is  seen  to  have  had  no  injurious 
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effect  111)011  the  Church,  is  resumed  and  continued  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  chapter. 

32.  And  tlie  miiltitnde  of  them  that  beUeved  were 
of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul,  neither  said  any  (of  them) 
that  ought  of  the  (things)  which  he  possessed  was  hi? 
own,  but  they  had  all  things  common. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  this  history  of  the  infant  church 
is  the  repeated  alternation  of  particular  narratives  and  gen- 
eral descriptions,  suggestive  and  illustrative  of  one  another. 
The  detailed  account  of  Avhat  occurred  upon  a  single  day,  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  is  followed  by  a  picture  of  the  condition 
of  the  church  for  an  undefined  period  ensuing.  (See  above, 
on  2,  42.  4,  4.)  This  again  is  interrupted  by  the  account  of  a 
jiarticular  occurrence,  filling  the  Avhole  of  the  third  chapter 
and  a  large  part  of  the  fourth,  but  near  the  close  of  the  latter, 
passing  agahi  into  the  form  of  a  more  general  descrij^tion, 
not  relating  to  a  single  day  or  point  of  time,  but  to  a  period 
of  some  length,  alfhough  not  defined,  being  no  doubt  the 
whole  time,  whether  long  or  short,  during  which  the  Church 
continued  undivided  and  restricted  to  Jerusalem;  a  }>eriod 
the  history  of  which  is  contained  in  the  first  seven  chapters 
of  the  book  before  us.  Due  attention  to  this  structure  of  the 
narrative  would  have  saved  the  world  many  crude  sugges- 
tions, as  to  the  total  want  of  plan  and  method  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  We  have  here  the  second  alternation  of  the 
kind  just  mentioned,  the  remainder  of  this  cliapter  corre- 
.  sponding  to  the  last  six  verses  of  the  second.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  same  description,  interrupted  and  resumed,  with  some 
repetitions  and  some  new  additions.  The  earlier  j^assage  (2, 
42-47)  is  not  to  be  considered  as  relating  to  an  earlier  period 
and  the  later  (4,  32-37)  to  a  later  ;  but  both  are  sjmchronous 
or  co-extensive  as  to  time,  including  the  whole  history  of  the 
primitive  or  infant  church,  as  it  existed  at  Jerusalem.  While 
the  sameness  of  the  two  accounts  is  quite  siifiicient  to  sustain 
this  view  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  they  are  fiir  from 
being  mere  reiterative  duplicates,  the  passage  now  before  us 
adding  several  new  pohits,  both  of  fact  and  of  exi)ression. 
The  original  form  of  the  first  clause  is  still  more  beautiful 
and  strikhig.  Of  the  niidtltude  (or  mass)  of  t/tose  believi?i(/  (or 
believers)  icas  the  heart  and  the  soul  one.    (For  the  meaning 
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of  rov  TcXri^ov^,  see  above,  on  2,  6  j  for  that  of  tcov  Trto-Tcvo-avTwv, 
on  4,  4.)  Strongly  analogous  to  this  is  the  Greek  proverb 
(Suo  (^t'Aoi  ^v^r]  fj-ioi)  "two  friends,  one  soul,"  and  the  de- 
finition of  friendship  ascribed  to  Aristotle  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  [fiLa  i(/vxr]  Svo  a-oifxacnv  IvoiKovcra)^  "one  soul  residing  in 
two  bodies,"  There  could  scarcely  be  a  stronger  expression 
of  the  unity  prevailing  in  the  infant  church,  and  not  confined 
to  sentiment  or  language  merely,  but  extending  to  the  inter- 
chanoje  of  social  advantao;es  and  lesfal  rio-hts.  Neither  said 
any  of  them  is  still  stronger  in  the  Greek,  7iot  one  said^  or 
still  more  exactly,  was  saying^  used  to  say^  the  form  of  the 
verb  denoting  not  a  single  but  habitual  action.  Ought  of  the 
{things)  which  he  possessed^  or,  any  of  the  {things)  belonging^ 
(literally  existing)  to  him.  (See  the  same  verb  in  2,  30.  3,  2. 
6.)  The  infinitive  construction  is,  as  usual,  avoided  m  our 
version  ;  the  exact  translation  is,  to  he  his  own  (tStoj/,  as  in  1, 
V.  19.  25.  2,  6.  8.  3,  12.  4,  23),  or  as  the  Romans  called  it,  his 
peculitmi^  from  which  comes  our  adjective  peculiar^  properly 
descriptive  of  exclusive  rights  or  property.  But  if  all  were 
required,  or  expected  as  a  thing  of  course,  to  throAV  what  they 
possessed  into  a  common  fund,  what  was  there  meritorious 
or  remarkable  in  no  man's  calling  w^hat  he  had  his  own,  i.  e. 
no  man's  saying  what  every  body  would  have  known  to  be 
untrue  ?  It  is  vain  to  urge  that  this  is  unfairly  pressing  the 
expression  said ;  for  if  it  means  no  more  than  that  the  case 
was  so  in  fact,  there  is  an  end  of  argument  from  words  or 
phrases.  If  it  be  said,  that  it  relates  to  language,  but  to  lan- 
guage used  before  the  surrender  of  the  property,  and  indi- 
cating the  spirit  by  which  it  was  prompted,  there  is  still 
something  strange  in  the  expression,  'no  one  said  that  his 
possessions  were  his  own,'  when  he  was  under  the  necessity 
(legal  or  moral)  of  abjuring  them.  This  argument  may  seem 
to  apply  only  to  compulsory  abandonment  of  property,  and 
not  to  voluntary  selt-impoverishment  or  assimilation  to  the 
general  condition.  But  if  this  voluntary  act  was  universal 
and  without  exception,  it  is  still,  to  say  the  least,  a  strange 
expression,  that  of  all  who  thus  renounced  their  property, 
not  one  said  it  was  his  own,  either  before  or  after  he  re- 
nounced it.  It  is  not  contended  that  the  language  is  un- 
meaning, or  even  unintelligible,  but  only  that  it  is  unnatural, 
and  not  what  might  have  been  expected,  in  describing  a  com- 
plete and  universal  abjuration  of  all  individual  proj)erty  by 
these  believers.     '  Not  one   spoke  of  any  of  the  things  be- 
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lonii^ing  to  liim  as  liis  own.'  How  mucli  simpler  to  have  said, 
'no  one  ret;iiiied  tlieni,  or  continued  to  make  use  of  tliem.' 
But  on  the  other  liand,  liow  apt  and  how  expressive  is  this 
hmguage  on  tlie  supposition  that,  while  every  man  who  had 
i)ossessions  still  retained  tliem,  he  was  so  inspired,  not  with 
mere  i>hilanthroi»y  or  i)ity,  but  with  a  sense  of  Christian  one- 
ness, that  he  did  not  speak  of  his  possessions  as  his  own,  but 
as  belonging  to  the  chuieh  at  large.  It  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  law  of  sound  interpretation,  that  where  one  view  of  a  pas- 
sage makes  its  terms  unmeaning,  and  another  gives  them  a  pe- 
culiar emphasis  and  point,  then,  other  things  being  equal,  i.  e. 
both  being  grannnatical  and  i)hilologically  unexceptionable,  the 
last  is  necessarily  entitled  to  the  preference.  The  conclusion 
thus  reached  heli)s  us  to  another  in  relation  to  the  last  clause, 
which  is  repeated  from  2,  44,  with  the  unimportant  change 
(not  regarded  in  our  version)  of  a  Greek  idiom  {they  had  all 
tilings  common)  into  a  Hebrew  one  {all  things  loere  common 
to  the7n.)  (See  above,  on  3,  6.)  If  these  expressions  may, 
without  violence,  be  used  to  describe  either  an  absolute  com- 
munity of  goods  arising  from  the  personal  renunciation  of  all 
property,  or  a  virtual  comnumity  of  goods  arising  from  the 
practice  of  the  most  disinterested  and  self-sacriticing  Chris- 
tian love  ;  and  if  the  terms  immediately  preceding  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  far  more  ai)propriate  and  signilicant  upon  the 
latter  supposition  ;  then  we  need  resort  to  none  of  the  hy- 
potheses already  stated  (see  above,  on  2,  44),  to  account  for 
a  literal  or  absolute  connnunity  of  goods,  which  really  had 
no  existence.  Both  these  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from 
these  two  passages  exclusively,  Avithout  regard  to  the  cor- 
roborative evidence  suj^j^osed  to  be  contained  in  other  places, 
yet  to  be  considered.  (See  below,  on  vs.  34-37,  and  on 
5,  4.  12, 12.) 

33.  And  with  great  power  gave  the  Apostles  wit- 
ness of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  great 
grace  was  upon  them  all. 

Such  was  the  social  and  spiritual  state  of  the  church,  both 
before  and  after  tlie  iirst  onset  from  without,  which  seems  to 
have  had  no  efl'ect  ui)on  it,  but  for  good.  In  the  mean  time 
the  A])ostles  did  not  sutler  any  thing  to  divert  their  minds 
from  their  great  official  function,  that  of  testifying  to  Christ's 
resurrection,  which,  for  reasons  before  given,  may  be  under- 
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stood  as  comprehending  the  whole  work  of  preaching  Christ 
and  making  known  the  new  religion.  (See  above,  on  1,  22. 
2,  32.  3, 15.  4,  2.)  This  they  did  'with  great  poiver^  not  merely 
force  of  argument  or  eloquence,  but  in  the  exercise  of  that 
extraordinary  spiritual  power,  with  which  they  were  invested 
for  this  very  purpose,  and  by  which  they  were  enabled,  both 
to  testify  of  Christ,  and  to  confirm  their  testimony  by  the  evi- 
dence of  signs  or  miracles.  (See  above,  on  2,  43.)  All  this 
may  be  considered  as  included  in  the  great  power  here  as- 
cribed to  the  Apostles.  The  verb  translated  gave  often  means 
to  give  hach^  pay  or  repay  (e.  g.  Matt.  21,  41.  22,  21.  Mark 
12,  17.  Luke  20,  25.  Rom.  13,  7,  in  which  places  it  is  trans- 
lated render)  y  and  this,  though  given  in  some  lexicons  as  a 
secondary  sense  to  that  oi  giving  out  or  aicay^  appears  to  be 
the  primary  and  proper  one  in  Attic  and  Homeric  usage. 
Here,  however,  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  giving  forth  or 
uttering^  with  or  without  an  implication  of  freeness  and  com- 
pleteness. As  our  version  sometimes  mtroduces  the  article 
without  necessity  (see  above,  on  1,  7.  14.  4,  9),  so  here  (as  in 
1,  13,  and  elsewhere)  it  omits  it.  There  is  force,  if  no  addi- 
tional idea,  in  the  definite  expression,  the  testimony  of  the  re- 
surrection^ i.  e.  not  a  mere  sj^ontaneous  attestation  which  they 
volunteered  upon  their  own  authority,  but  that  formal  and 
official  testimony,  which  they  had  been  chosen  and  commis- 
sioned to  present.  The  English  word  witness^  which  was 
once  equivocal,  is  now  used  chiefiy  of  the  j^erson  testifying, 
the  sense  of  testimony  being  confined,  perhaps  exclusively,  to 
one  phrase,  that  of  hearing  witness.  The  Lord  Jesus^  as  in 
1,  21,  the  only  other  case  where  we  have  met  with  it  in  this 
book,  is  a  pregnant  combination  of  the  Saviour's  personal  de- 
signation with  that  descriptive  title,  which  exhibits  him  not 
only  as  the  mediatorial  sovereign  (see  above,  on  2,  36),  but  as 
the  Jehovah  of  the  old  economy  and  Hebrew  scriptures.  (See 
above,  on  2,  21.)  To  the  great  power  of  the  first  clause  cor- 
responds the  great  grace  of  the  second.  This  word,  which 
means  favour  in  the  general,  though  commonly  applied  to 
that  of  God,  and  therefore  properly  translated  grace.,  is  also 
used  to  denote  human  favour  or  good-will,  as  in  the  only  place 
where  we  have  previously  met  with  it,  to  wit,  in  the  parallel 
description  to  the  one  before  us.  (See  above,  on  2,  47.)  Tliis 
might  seem  decisive  here  in  favour  of  that  sense,  or  rather 
application,  of  the  word ;  but  it  is  better  still  to  comprehend 
them  both,  as  perfectly  compatible  and  perfectly  appropriate. 

VOL.  I. — 8* 
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The  old  cry  a.o-.ainst  a  (lonl)le  sense,  besides  its  emptiness  in 
o-enernl,  niny  here  be  met  by  an  a])peal  to  Luke's  expressions 
elsewliere,  "Jesus  increased  in  M'isdom  and  stature,  and  in 
favour  (xaptrt)  witli  God  and  man"  (Luke  2,52.)  If  the  same 
word  may  be  thus  used  expressly  to  denote  both  kinds  of 
o-race  or  favour,  why  may  it  not  be  used  elliptically,  i.  e.  by 
itself,  to  sup^i^est  the  same  ideas  ?  Had  Luke,  in  that  place, 
left  the  word  to  explain  itself,  it  might  have  been  as  ])lausibly 
asserted  as  in  this  place,  that  it  could  not  be  intended  to  de- 
note the  favour  both  of  God  and  man ;  and  yet  we  now  know 
from  his  own  authority  that  this  assertion  would  have  been 
a  false  one.  Upon  tJiein  is  the  right  translation,  not  in  them 
Wiclif)  or  loith  them  (Tyndale),but^^^90?^  them^  as  descending 
from  above,  in  reference  to  the  grace  of  God,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  primary  though  not  the  only  meaning. 
For  reasons,  which  have  been  already  given  (see  above, 
on  2, 1),  all  does  not  mean  all  the  Apostles,  which  would 
be  a  most  superfluous  specification,  but  all  the  believers, 
whom  they  represented,  who  are  tlie  subject  of  the  verse 
preceding,  and  to  whom  the  writer  now  returns  in  the 
verse  following.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  re- 
tention of  the  Greek  collocation  in  the  English  version  of  this 
sentence,  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual,  not  only  makes  the 
copy  niore  exact  and  faitliful,  but  by  a  slight  inversion  com- 
mon in  our  older  writers,  improves  its  beauty  to  the  eye  and 
ear. 

34.  Neither  was  there  any  among  them  that  lacked ; 
for  as  many  as  were  possessors  of  lands  or  houses  sold 
them,  and  brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were 
sold  — 

The  sentence  is  completed  in  the  next  verse.  There  is 
certainly  some  harshness  and  irregularity  in  this  abrupt  return 
to  the  community  of  goods,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
finally  dis[»osed  of,  in  the  verse  preceding.  But  the  fault  is 
that  of  the  translation,  which  omits  the  very  word  indicative 
of  the  connection.  Neither  was  there  should  liave  been  for 
neither  vxts  there^  or  still  better, /or  there  vms  not^  as  the  j^ar- 
ticle  {ovhf)  can  here  have  no  effect  but  that  of  sim})ly  nega- 
tiving the  idea  of  the  verb  that  follows.  The  omitted  for 
(yap)  shows  that  this  is  the  reason  or  the  explanation  of  some- 
thing that  precedes,  not  necessarily  the  nearest  antecedent 
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(see  above,  on  v,  21),  although  that  must  always  be  entitled 
to  the  preference,  where  other  things  are  equal.  The  only- 
choice  in  this  case  lies  between  v.  32  and  v.  33.  If  the  former 
be  preferred,  the  latter  must  be  read  as  a  parenthesis.  '  They 
had  all  things  common  (and  with  great  power  the  Apostles, 
etc.)  for  there  was  no  one,  etc'  To  this  construction  there 
are  two  objections.  In  the  first  place,  it  leaves  w^holly  unex- 
plained the  introduction  of  the  facts  recorded  in  v.  33,  which 
is  then  not  only  parenthetical  in  form,  but  foreign  from  the 
context  and  an  awkward  interruption  of  the  sentence.  In  the 
next  place,  the  logical  connection  between  vs.  32  and  34  is 
only  apparent  and  not  real ;  for  how  could  it  be  said  that 
they  had  all  things  common  because  (or  for)  there  was  no  one 
destitute  among  them^  unless  we  arbitrarily  give /or  the  sense 
of  so  that^  and  confound  cause  and  effect  by  a  preposterous 
inversion.  It  is  vam  to  say  that  this  and  other  particles  are 
often  used  with  great  latitude ;  for  besides  the  gross  exag- 
geration of  the  general  fact  alleged,  it  cannot  justify  the 
preference  of  the  lax  use  to  the  strict  one,  when  the  latter 
may  be  held  fast,  and  a  better  sense  obtained,  by  a  different 
construction.  Such  a  construction  is  the  other  above  men- 
tioned, which  supposes  for  to  introduce  the  reason  of  the 
statement  immediately  preceding :  '  great  grace  was  upon 
them,  for  (or  because)  there  was  no  one  destitute  among 
them.'  Besides  the  two  advantages  of  giving  for  its  proper 
sense  and  getting  rid  of  the  parenthesis,  the  sense  evolved  by 
this  construction  is  a  good  one.  They  enjoyed  both  divine 
and  human  favour,  the  one  as  the  cause,  and  the  other  as  the 
consequence,  of  their  extraordinary  freedom  from  distress. 
The  favour  of  God  was  evmced  by  there  being  no  distress 
among  them,  and  the  same  thing  gave  them  popularity  and 
credit,  as  a  people  freed  from  poverty  and  all  its  evils  through 
the  favour  of  their  God,  not  by  enriching  them,  but  by  dis- 
posing every  one  among  them  to  regard  what  he  possessed  as 
the  property  of  others  also,  and  to  deal  w^ith  it  accordingly. 
The  verb  translated  was  is  not  the  common  verb  to  he^  but 
one  originally  meaning  to  hegin^  and  then  to  come  into  ex- 
istence, but  most  frequently  employed  without  any  percepti- 
ble allusion  to  this  origin,  as  in  2,  30.  3,  2.  3,  6,  above.  If  any 
such  allusion  should  be  here  assumed,  the  meaning  might  be, 
that  no  one  after  this  became  poor,  which,  however,  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  known  facts  of  the  history.  (See  below,  on 
11,  29.  24,  17,  and  compare  Rom.  15,  26  )     Any  that  laiked^ 
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litornlly  any  poor  or  destitute  (perso7i.)  The  Greek  arljeetive 
M'liic-li  occurs  only  liere  in  the  New  Testament,  ])ro])ei-ly  means 
VHr/ifuig  or  (hficleKt  in  any  tiling,  but  is  absolutely  used  to 
si<i:nity  without  the  means  of  subsistence  or  the  necessaries  of 
life,  by  Xenophon  and  in  the  Septua^int  version  of  Dent.  15, 
4.  7.  The  condition  here  described  is  not  one  of  affluence  or 
wealth,  but  one  of  freedom  from  distress  and  want.  The 
second /or  is  unambiguous,  and  evidently  indicates  the  ground 
or  cause  of  this  surprising  absence  both  of  poverty  and  riches. 
(Compare  Pi'ov.  30,  8.)  It  was  because  those  who  had  lands 
or  liouses  sold  them  and  distributed  to  those  who  had  not. 
Lands^  literally,  places^  grounds,  the  same  noun  that  is  trans- 
lated j^Wt?  in  1,  18,  above.  As  many  as  (ocrot)  is  the  mascu- 
line form  of  the  word  translated  all  that  in  v.  23.  It  does  not 
necessarily  mean  all^  as  that  word  is  occasionally  added  to 
strengthen  it  (see  above,  3,  22.  24,  and  below,  5,  36.  37) ;  but 
neither  is  the  idea  of  totality  excluded,  as  appears  from  its  use 
in  2,  39.  4,  6.  23.  In  this  respect,  it  approaches  very  nearly 
to  our  English  such  as,  which  may  be  applied  to  all  or  less 
than  all,  according  to  the  context.  Even  the  absolute  term 
all  (7raj/T€s)  must  be  restricted  in  the  parallel  passage  (2, 44. 
45),  or  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  tcho  believed 
sold  their  goods  and  distributed  to  all.  But  if  all  had  prop- 
erty to  sell,  the  sale  itself  was  nugatory  and  superfluous,  un- 
less the  object  had  been  simply  to  put  all  upon  a  level  by  a 
common  sustentation  fund ;  and  this  idea  is  excluded  by  the 
words,  as  each  had  need,  implying  something  more  than  ine- 
quality, to  wit,  the  existence  in  some  cases  of  actual  necessity. 
In  the  case,  however,  more  immediately  before  us,  no  restric- 
tion is  required,  as  the  adjective  has  reference  not  to  all  be- 
lievers (as  in  2,  44),  but  to  all  proprietors  of  lands  or  houses. 
Thus  the  parallel  passages  explain  each  other.  Perha}>s  the 
l)est  translation  here  would  he,  for  as  maiiy  owners  of  lands 
or  houses  as  there  were,  or  as  existed  in  the  infant  chui-ch. 
We  thus  retain,  not  only  the  original  arrangement,  which  is 
always  an  advantage,  unless  purchased  at  the  cost  of  some- 
thing more  important,  but  a  certain  shade  of  diiference  be- 
tween the  two  verbs  of  existence,  not  unlike  that  between  our 
expressions  were  and  tJiere  icere.  /Sold  them  and  brought  is 
another  departure  from  the  Greek  ])articipial  construction, 
selling  brought.  The  word  translated  ^>r/c6  commonly  means 
lionour  (e.  g.  John  4,  44.  Horn.  2,  7.  1  Pet.  1,  7,  and  through- 
out the  writings  of  John,  Paul,  and  Peter),  but  in  this  book 
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always  cost  or  value  (see  below,  on  5,  2.  3.  7, 16.  19, 19)  with 
the  smgle  exception  of  28,  10,  which  is  disjjuted.  Both  senses 
are  reducible  to  one  radical  idea,  that  of  worth ;  whether 
that  of  persons,  as  acknowledged  by  respectful  words  and 
actions,  doing  honour  to  the  object ;  or  that  of  things,  as  esti- 
mated and  expressed  in  price  or  value.  The  latter  sense  is 
here  determined  by  the  qualifying  genitive,  of  the  {things)  sold., 
another  participial  construction  and  another  resolution  of  it 
in  our  version,  of  the  things  that  were  sold, 

35.  And  laid  them  down  at  the  Apostles'  feet ;  and 
distribution  was  made  mito  every  (man),  according  as 
he  had  need. 

The  sentence  is  continued  from  the  verse  preceding.  It 
was  the  owners  or  proprietors  there  mentioned  who  performed 
this  act.  Laid  them  down  is  in  Greek  ^\m^\j  placed  {ox pui) 
them.  At  the  feet  (i.  e.  by  or  near  the  feet)  is  as  close  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  Greek  as  our  idiom  permits.  The  Vulgate 
version  {ante  pedes).,  copied  of  course  by  Wiclif  and  the  Rhe- 
mish  {before  the  feet)  ^  is  not  a  mere  capricious  variation,  but  a 
classical  expression  of  the  same  idea.  Thus  Cicero  (for  Flaccus) 
speaks  of  a  certain  weight  or  sum  of  gold  as  having  been  paid 
"before  the  feet  of  the  praetor  in  the  forum"  {ante  pedes 
prmtoris  inforo  expensum^  That  feet  are  here  put  for  the 
person,  the  Apostles''  feet  for  the  Apostles  themselves,  is  a 
sample  of  the  same  kind  of  interpretation  which  makes  names 
mean  persons  likewise,  and  affirms  began  and  ansioered  to  be 
always  pleonastic.  (See  above,  on  1,  1.  15.  2,  4.  3,  12.)  The 
examples  cited  in  the  present  case  prove  nothing,  namely,  5,  9 
and  Rom.  10, 15,  in  both  which  cases  the  feet  are  mentioned, 
not  for  the  whole  body,  but  as  organs  or  mstruments  of  loco- 
motion. Some  have  inferred  from  7,  58,  that  the  idea  meant 
to  be  conveyed  is  that  of  a  deposit  for  safe-keeping;  but 
there  is  surely  an  important  difference  between  laying  clothes 
at  a  man's  feet  and  laying  money  there.  That  it  is  not  a  mere 
figure,  but  expresses  what  was  actually  done,  may  be  mferred 
from  the  repetition  of  the  words  in  the  next  verse  and  in  5,  2 
below.  In  the  absence  of  explicit  information  and  analogy  or 
usage,  we  may  lawfully  resort  to  natural  association,  foi*  the 
probable  design  of  this  proceeding.  Viewed  in  this  liglit,  it 
would  seem  to  imply,  first,  the  presence  and  the  presidence 
of  the  Apostles  hi  the  meetings  of  believers  ;  next,  their  great 
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superiority  in  rank  and  authority  to  all  the  others,  even 
thou<i:h  invested  with  high  office  ;  then,  the  foot  that  these  pe- 
cuniary gifts  had  a  religious  character,  or  were  regarded  as 
oblations,  votive  offerings ;  and  last,  not  least,  that  this  whole 
w^ork  of  relieving  the  necessitous,  although  sustained  by  pri- 
vate contribution,  was  considered  not  a  personal  affair,  but  a 
public  or  ecclesiastical  proceeding,  and  was  therefore  meta- 
phorically placed  at  the  Apostles'  feet,  i.  e.  imj^licitly  subjected 
to  the  apostolical  control  and  management,  just  as  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  were  literally  placed  there,  not  for  con- 
venience or  safe-keeping  merely,  for  the  hand  would  then 
have  served  a  better  purpose,  but  as  a  sort  of  emblematical 
acknowledgment  of  what  has  now  been  stated  as  the  natural 
import  of  the  act  itself.  The  last  and  most  important  of  these 
implications,  namely,  that  the  distribution  of  the  sums  con- 
tributed was  regulated,  not  by  the  contributors  but  the  Apos- 
tles, may  be  gathered,  partly,  from  the  order  of  this  sentence, 
in  which  the  statement  of  the  fact  in  question  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  act  of  distribution  ;  and  partly  from  the  narra- 
tive contained  in  the  sixth  chapter,  where  the  whole  proceed- 
ing presupposes  such  authority  in  the  Apostles.  (See  below, 
on  6,  1.)  The  rule  or  princii)le  of  distribution  is  the-  same 
precisely  as  in  2,  45.  The  only  difference  of  form  is  in  the  use 
of  the  words  all  and  each  or  every  one.  The  w^ord  man^ 
which  to  some  may  seem  exclusive,  as  it  is  in  1,  21  and  else- 
where (see  above,  on  v.  4),  corresponds  to  nothing  in  the 
Greek,  but  is  the  pleonastic  noun  or  pronoun,  so  profusely 
used  by  our  translators.  (See  above,  on  2,  45.)  Another 
seeming  difference,  but  confined  to  the  translation,  is  the 
change  of  as  (2,  45)  into  according  as.  The  latter  is  the  more 
exact  translation  of  the  Greek  phrase,  which  is  identical  in 
both  the  places.  Both  in  its  simple  and  augmented  form 
(KaOoTt  and  KaOoTL  av),  it  is  i)eculiar  to  Luke's  writings.  (Com- 
pare Luke  1,7.  10,  9,  and  according  to  the  latest  critics,  IV, 
31  below,  Avhere  the  common  text  has  8tort.)  Etymologically, 
as  compounded  of  a  preposition  and  a  })ronoun,  it  means  after 
or  according  to  vJuit^  while  the  addition  of  the  particle  {av) 
imparts  to  it  a  doubtful  or  contingent  character,  like  ever  in 
the  English  woid  wJicrever^  i.  e.  'be  it  where  it  may.'  So 
here,  the  rule  of  distribution  is  the  need  of  the  recipient,  be 
it  what  it  may,  implying  both  contingency  and  inequality  in 
different  cases. 
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36.  And  Joses,  who  by  the  Apostles  was  surnamed 
Barnabas,  Avhich  is,  being  intei^reted,  the  Son  of  Con- 
solation, a  Levite,  and  of  the  country  of  Cyprus  — 

The  sentence  is  completed  in  the  follomiig  verse.  We 
have  here  exemplified  again  that  feature  in  the  structure  of 
this  history,  described  above  (on  v.  32)  as  a  frequent  alterna- 
tion of  particular  narrative  and  general  description.  Having 
fully  described  the  spirit  of  sell-sacrifice  and  mutual  be- 
nevolence pervading  the  whole  body  of  believers  at  this 
j^eriod,  Luke  illustrates  this  descrii)tion  by  the  statement  of 
two  cases,  one  of  a  favourable  and  the  other  of  an  opposite 
desci-iption.  The  first,  being  simply  intended  to  illustrate, 
by  an  eminent  example,  what  had  just  been  said  of  the  whole 
church,  is  briefly  stated  in  a  single  sentence  (vs.  36,  37.)  The 
other,  being  introduced,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  an- 
tithesis or  contrast,  but  as  introductory  to  further  changes,  is 
described  more  fully,  but  thrown,  in  the  conventional  division 
of  the  text,  into  another  chapter  (5,  1-11.)  The  first  or  fa- 
vourable case  is  that  o^  Joses  or,  according  to  the  reading  of 
the  oldest  manuscripts  and  versions,  Joseph^  of  which  some 
regard  the  first  form  as  a  familiar  Jewish  variation.  He  is 
further  distinguished,  not  by  an  ordinary  surname,  but  by 
one  derived  from  the  Apostles  (according  to  the  latest  critics, 
aTTo  rZiv  aTToo-ToAwi/),  which  seems  clearly  to  imply  that  the 
name  given  had  respect  to  some  ofiicial  gift  or  quality.  The 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  etymology  of  Barnabas  has  never  yet 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  form  most  commonly 
assumed  (nxn:— 12)  denotes  a  son  of  prophecy  oy  inspiratioyi ; 
and  as  one  important  function  of  the  New  Testament  Pro2:>hets 
(or  inspired  teachers)  was  persuasive  exhortation,  as  a  means 
of  enforcing  doctrinal  instruction  (see  above,  on  2,  40),  it  is 
not  improbable  that  m  the  author's  Greek  translation  of  the 
name,  the  last  word  (-TrapaKXyaeoys)  has  its  primary  sense  of  ex- 
hortation (or  persuasion,  13,  15.  15,  31.  Rom.  12,  8.  1  Cor. 
14,  3.  ^  2  Cor.  8,  4.  1  Tim.  4,  13.  Heb.  12,  5.  13,  22),  rather 
than  its  secondary  sense  of  consolation  (9,  31.  Luke  2,  25. 
Rom.  15,  5.  2  Cor.  1,  3.  6.  7.  7,  4.  7. 13.  Phil.  2.  1.  2  Thess.  2, 
16.  Philem.  7.  Heb.  6,  18.)  It  will  then  describe  him  as  a 
zealous  and  successful  preacher  or  exhorter,  w^hich  agrees  well 
with  his  character  and  conduct  as  described  in  11,23.24. 
Tlie  natural  import  of  the  words  is,  that  he  had  already  been 
thus  surnamed  when  he  made  his  gift;  but  all  that  they 
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necessarily  imply  is  that  lie  was  so  distinguishcfl  before  this 
history  was  written.  (See  above,  on  v.  0.)  He  is  still  fur- 
ther described  as  a  Lecite.,  or  as  i)araplirased  by  Wiclif,  of 
the  Umage  of  Leni.  As  some  Levites  formed  a  part  of  the 
Diasi)ora,  or' general  dispersion  of  the  Jews  among  the  na- 
tions, after  the  Babylonish  conquest,  and  even  after  the  return 
from  exile,  Barnal)as  is  furthermore  distinguished  as  a  Gy- 
prkui  hy  birth  or  hij  descent  (yeVet),  which  is  better  paraphrased 
in  Tyndale's  version  {a  CyprUin  born)  than  m  King  James's 
{of  the  country  of  Cyjyrus.)  That  this  is  the  same  Barnabas, 
who  acts  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  sequel  of  this  history 
(see  below,  on  9,  27,  and  compare  1  Cor.  9,  6.  Gal.  2,  1.  9.  13. 
Col.  4,  10),  has  probably  never  been  disputed.  As  to  his  con- 
nection with  Cyprus,  see  below,  on  18,4.  15,39.  As  to  the 
identity  of  Barnabas  and  Barsabas^  see  above,  on  1,  23,  and 
below,  on  15,  22. 

37.  Having  land,  sold  it,  and  brought  the  money, 
and  laid  it  at  the  Apostles'  feet. 

The  sentence  is  continued  and  completed  from  v.  36.  It 
represents  a  single  individual  as  doing  what  was  said  in  v.  34 
to  have  been  done  by  all  proprietors  of  lands  and  houses. 
Having  land^  literally,  afield  being  (or  belonging)  to  him.  The 
word  translated  land  in  different  from  that  in  v.  34  and  1,  18, 
and  is  the  common  Greek  term  for  afield.  Some  have  thought 
this  statement  inconsistent  wdth  the  law  (Num.  18,  20-24. 
Josh.  18,  7),  excludhig  the  Levites  from  a  share  hi  the  land  of 
Canaan.  To  this  it  has  been  variously  answered,  that  he  may 
have  abandoned  it  for  that  very  reason  ;  that  the  law  did  not 
extend  to  Cy})rus,  where  the  land  may  have  been  situated; 
that  it  did  not  extend  to  individuals,  but  only  to  the  tribe  as 
such,  ^vhich  is  inferred  from  Jer.  32,  9.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  tribe  itself  was  excluded  only  from  a  continuous  and 
compact  portion  of  the  j)r()mised  land,  but  not  from  holding 
cities  and  their  suburbs  and  adjacent  i)astures  for  their  Hocks 
and  herds.  (See  Numb.  35,  1-5.  Josh.  21,  1-42.)  For  prices 
(v.  34)  w^e  here  have  nio/teg,  (xf^rjfxa)^  elsewhere  written  in  the 
plural  number  (Matt.  10,23.24.  Luke  18,24.  Acts  8,18.20. 
24,  26),  although  the  same  use  of  the  singular  is  found  in  He- 
rodotus and  other  classics.  The  word  for  selling  is  also  dif- 
ferent from  that  before  used,  though  substantially  synonymous. 
If  the  distinction  made  by  lexicographers  be  just,  to  wit,  that 
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the  verb  employed  in  v.  34  originally  signified  traffic  beyond 
seas,  it  might  seem  more  appropriate  to  this  case,  especially 
on  the  supposition  that  the  land  sold  lay  in  Cyprus.  But 
why  was  this  case  singled  out  and  placed  on  record,  while  so 
many  others  were  passed  by  in  silence  ?  Some  have  answered, 
as  the  first  case  of  the  kmd  that  happened ;  others,  as  the  case 
of  one  so  highly  honoured  and  so  eminently  useful.  As  if  he 
had  said,  '  among  the  many  who  thus  showed  their  benevo- 
lence and  zeal,  was  one,  with  whose  name  you  have  long  been 
famihar,  or  are  yet  to  meet  repeatedly  in  this  same  history.' 
Now  both  these  explanations — and  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
worthy  of  attention — presuppose  that  there  was  something 
remarkable  in  what  is  here  ascribed  to  Barnabas.  But  if  all 
were  required  to  abandon  their  possessions,  or  if  all  did  in 
point  of  fact  abandon  them,  wherein  lay  the  distinction  of  this 
single  case,  or  what  mattered  it  who  did  first  what  all  did  as 
a  matter  of  course  afterwards  ?  To  say  that  this  case  set  the 
fashion  or  example,  is  not  only  a  gratuitous  assertion,  but  sup- 
plies by  mere  conjecture  what  would  no  doubt  have  been 
clearly  and  emphatically  stated,  as  the  most  important  part 
of  the  transaction.  The  only  satisfactory  solution  is  the  one 
already  given  (see  above,  on  v.  34),  to  wit,  that  these  were 
voluntary  acts  of  genuine  benevolence,  among  which  that  of 
Barnabas,  though  not  more  meritorious  than  others,  was  more 
interesting  to  Luke's  readers,  for  one  of  the  two  reasons  which 
have  been  suggested,  either  as  the  first  in  time,  or  far  more 
probably,  because  of  his  subsequent  celebrity.  This  then  may 
be  reckoned  as  a  further  proof,  that  the  community  of  goods, 
described  above,  was  not  a  social  regulation  or  an  article  of 
prunitive  church  polity,  but  the  natural  and  necessary  acting 
out  of  the  principle  of  oneness,  or  identity  of  interest  among 
the  members  of  Christ's  body,  arisingfrom  their  joint  relation 
to  himself;  a  principle  expressly  taught  in  scripture  and  re- 
ceived by  all  believers,  and  though  lar  less  operative  than  it 
should  be,  no  less  capable,  when  nurtured  and  developed,  of 
producing  such  fruit  now,  than  in  the  first  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem, where  every  thmg  external  helped  to  foster  and  mature  it. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

This  conventional  division  of  the  text  contains  the  first  re- 
corded case  of  hyi)Ocritical  profession  in  the  infant  church 
(1-4),  with  the  severe  but  necessary  means  used  to  prevent 
its  repetition  (5-11),  and  the  consequent  increase  of  true  con- 
versions, and  of  popular  respect  and  faith  in  the  miraculous 
gitts  of  the  Apostles,  leading  to  innumerable  cures  (12-16), 
but  also  to  a  new  attack  upon  the  church  (17-32),  which 
seemed  about  to  end  in  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  when  pre- 
vented by  the  interposition  and  advice  of  a  distinguished 
Pharisee  (33-39),  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  sub- 
jected to  a  minor  though  disgraceful  punishment,  but  joy- 
fully continued  to  assert,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  (40-42.) 

1.  But  a  certain  man  named  Ananias,  with  Sap- 
pliira  his  wife,  sold  a  possession  : 

To  the  eminent  example  of  self-sacrificing  charity,  exhib- 
ited by  Barnabas  (4,  36.  37),  the  history  now  adds,  by  way 
of  contrast,  one  of  a  very  different  description,  yet  springing 
from  the  same  peculiar  state  of  things,  and  showing  the 
abuses  to  which  it  might  afford  occasion,  by  convertmg  into 
a  mere  form  or  fashion,  what  Avas  at  first,  and  continued  still 
to  be  in  most,  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  a  genuine  affection. 
Such  perversions  are  continually  taking  place  whei'cver  there 
are  zealous  and  extensive  efforts  to  do  good  in  any  way.  The 
real  charity  and  zeal  of  some  are  cojned  outwardly  by  others, 
not  always  a\  ith  deli1)erate  hy]>ocrisy,  but  often  from  a  super- 
ficial short-lived  symi)athy.  Fi'om  this,  as  weU  as  other  evils 
since  i)revailing,  the  primitive  church,  even  under  the  control 
of  the  Ai)ostles,  was  not  wholly  free  ;  and  her  experience  is 
here  left  on  record  "for  our  learning"  (Kom.  15,  4),  and  "for 
our  admonition,  u]>on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come" 
(1  Cor.  10,  11.)  The  excessive  regard  j)aid  to  the  division 
of  the  chapters,  although  often  infelicitous  and  injudicious, 
hides  from  many  readers  the  most  intimate  connection  be- 
tween this  narrative  and  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  chap- 
ter ;  an  effect  not  wholly  counteracted  by  the  melancholy  hut 
(as  Matthew  Henry  calls  it)  which  stands  at  the  begmning  of 
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this  verse,  and  wliich,  in  Greek,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
continuative  particle  (Se)  so  constantly  employed  throughout 
this  history.  The  antithesis  is  indicated  not  so  much  by  this 
as  by  the  whole  connection  when  continuously  read.  A  cer- 
tain 7nan  is  an  idiomatic  English  phrase,  otlen  applied  to 
cases  where  there  is  no  certainty  at  all,  and  simply  meaning 
somebody  or  some  man  (Lat.  quidam)  Here,  where  the 
noun  7nan  is  expressed,  the  indefinite  pronoun  (rts)  merely 
intimates,  that  he  was  otherwise  or  previously  unknown  to 
the  reader.  Named^  literally,  by  name.  Ananias  is  the 
Greek  form  corresponding,  in  the  Septuagint  version,  both 
to  Hananiali  (Dan.  1,  G)  and  Ananiah  (Neh.  3,  23),  which 
are  more  unlike  in  Hebrew  than  in  Enghsh  letters.  Both 
were  auspicious  names,  one  denoting  the  favour,  and  the  other 
the  protection,  of  Jehovah  (see  above,  on  4,  6)  which  ac- 
counts for  the  repeated  occurrence  of  the  Greek  form,  even  in 
this  history,  as  the  name  of  different  persons.  (See  below,  on 
9,  10.  23,  2.)  The  other  name,  which  is  variously  written  in 
the  manuscripts  (Sappheira,  Sapphira,  Saphphira,  Saphphura), 
is  commonly  identified  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  foi 
a  sapphire  (Ex.  24,  10.  Rev.  21,  19),  but  by  some  with  an 
Aramaic  adjective  denoting  fair  or  beautiful  (Dan.  4,  9.  18  ; 
in  the  English  Bible,  4,  12.  21).  In  either  case,  the  names 
(as  Bengel  hints)  were  too  good  for  their  owners.  TR^A 
here  imphes  what  is  expressed  in  the  next  verse,  not  mere 
joint  action,  but  preconcert  and  conspiracy.  It  really  means, 
therefore,  in  the  closest  and  most  intimate  conjunction  with 
her.  Possession^  although  afterwards  defined  (see  v.  3),  is 
correctly  rendered  here  as  an  indefinite  expression,  the  plural 
of  which  occurs  above  (2,  45.)  The  specification  is  needlessly 
anticipated  here  by  tlie  Vulgate  {agrtim)  and  its  Rhemish 
copyist  {a  piece  of  land.)  The  verb  in  this  clause,  and  the 
act  which  it  expresses,  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Barna- 
bas, and  other  "  owners  of  lands  or  houses,"  mentioned  at  the 
close  of  the  last  chapter  (4,  34.  37.) 

2.  And  kept  back  (part)  of  the  price,  (his)  wife 
also  being  privy  (to  it),  and  brought  a  certain  part,  and 
laid  it  at  the  Apostles'  feet. 

The  sentence  is  continued  from  the  first  verse.  Kept 
hacJc^  literally,  set  apart.^  appropriated.,  but  with  special  refer- 
ence, in  classical  usage,  to  embezzlement  or  peculation.     The 
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old  Greek  lexicographers  (Ilesycliius  and  Suidas)  define  it  by 
a  compound  verb  [iSumoLew)  meaning  to  make  one's  own,  not 
in  a  good  sense,  but  in  that  of  stealing  (KXeVraj)  or  eml^ezzHng. 
The  only  other  instance  of  its  use  in  the  New  Testament, 
besides  the  next  verse,  is  in  Titus  2,  10,  where  it  is  translated 
2mrloinin(j,  and  relates  to  the  dishonest  practices  of  slaves  or 
servants.  The  whole  phrase  might  be  here  expressed  in  Eng- 
lish, Jie  abstracted  from  the  price,  without  sui)})lying  part, 
which  is  implied  but  not  expressed  in  the  original.  (Wiclif, 
defrauded  of  Whitby,  defalked  from.)  The  word  Hoy  2^^' ice 
is  the  same  that  w^as  explained  above,  on  4,  34.  His  viife,  or 
less  respectfully,  the  xooman,  as  the  pronoun  is  suppressed. 
(See  above,  on  1,  14.)  Being  priny,  literally,  being  conscious 
or  aicare,  or,  as  the  Greek  verb  primarily  signifies,  knowing 
(the  same  thing)  idith  1dm.  (See  below,  on  12,  12.  14,  6,  and 
compare  1  Cor.  4,  4,  where  the  sense  of  consciousness,  or  con- 
science, is  determined  by  the  pronoun,  by  or  to  myself.)  In 
the  rest  of  the  verse,  the  terms  used  in  4,  34.  35,  are 
studiously  repeated,  as  if  to  show  how  perfectly  the  cases 
were  alike  in  mere  external  form  and  circumstances.  To  the 
eye  of  unins})ired  man,  Ananias  did  precisely  what  was  done 
by  Barnabas  and  many  others.  The  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  cases  is  expressed  by  the  addition  of  the  words,  a 
certain  part,  another  instance  of  the  English  idiom  which 
occurs  at  the  beginnmg  of  v.  1.  The  Greek  phrase  (/x€pos  rt) 
might  be  more  exactly  rendered,  some  part,  suggesting, 
although  not  directly  expressing,  the  idea  of  a  small  part, 
which  is  also  implied  in  the  whole  context,  as  the  reservation 
of  the  larger  share  seems  to  assign  a  more  adequate  motive 
for  reserving  any.  This  explanation  of  the  phrase  gives  a 
peculiar  aggravation  to  the  sin  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and 
to  that  extent  assists  us  in  explaining  the  severity  with  Avhich 
they  were  punished. 

3.  But  Peter  said,  Ananias,  why  Lath  Satan  filled 
tliine  heart,  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  keep  back 
(part)  of  the  price  of  the  land  ? 

Peter  again  acts  as  the  representative  and  spokesman  of 
the  twelve,  Avhose  i)resence,  however,  is  im})lied  in  the  plural 
form  (aj^ostles)  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  verse.  {But,  as 
ni  V.  1.)  /Satan  is  a  Hebrew  word,  meaning  an  adversary  or 
opponent,  whether  in  war  (1  Kings  5,  4)  or  Utigation  (Ps. 
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109,  6),  often  applied  to  human  enemies,  but  in  one  place  to 
an  angel  (Nmn.  22,  22),  and  with  the  article  (2  Sam.  24,  1), 
or  as  a  proper  name  without  it  (1  Chron.  21,  1),  to  the  Evil 
Spirit,  or  the  Prince  of  fallen  angels,  as  the  adversary  and 
accuser  of  mankind  (Job.  1,  7.  2,  2.  Zech.  3,  1.  2.  Compare 
Rev.  12,  9.  10.)  In  this  sense  and  application,  it  is  nearly- 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  Ata/?oXos  (Rev.  12,  9.  20,  2)  and  Latin 
Diaholus^  meaning  slanderer,  informer,  false  accuser,  to  which 
the  English  Devil  may  be  easily  traced  back,  through  the  in- 
termediate forms  of  the  French  [Diahle)  and  Italian  [Dlavolo). 
As  the  same  being  is  the  tempter  of  our  race  from  the  begin- 
ning (2  Cor.  11,  3),  the  name  Satan  sometimes  has  that  special 
meaning  (Matt.  4,  10.  16,  23.  Mark  8,  33),  and  is  so  used 
here.  But  while  the  sin  of  Ananias  is  referred  to  this  Satanic 
influence,  the  question  {lohy  f )  represents  it  as  a  voluntary 
act,  thus  as  it  were  making  both  agents  jointly  responsible. 
Filled  thy  heart  is  not  so  strong  an  expression  as  the  one 
applied  to  Judas  (John  13,  27),  although  the  influence  de- 
scribed may  be  the  same.  This  influence  is  never  represented 
as  coercive,  but  as  persuasive  and  resistible  (James  4,  7.)  To 
fill  the  hearty  however,  must  mean  something  more  than  to 
suggest  or  to  encourage.  Taking  hea7't  in  the  generic  sense 
of  mind  or  soid  (see  above,  on  2,  37),  the  idea  seems  to  be 
that  of  occupying  or  engrossing  the  whole  man  with  some  par- 
ticular desire  or  purpose.  To  lie^  or  as  the  Greek  verb  with 
the  accusative  is  used  by  the  purest  Attic  writers,  to  deceive^ 
which  is  the  marginal  translation  in  our  Bible.  The  verb  is 
the  same  as  in  the  next  verse,  but  the  syntax  different.  The 
verb  itself  does  not  mean  to  helie^  as  some  would  here  explain 
it  (i.  e.  to  belie  the  Holy  S})irit,  either  in  himself  by  false 
profession,  or  in  the  Apostles  by  questioning  their  inspiration), 
but  to  cheat  by  lying.  Some  refer  the  act  to  Ananias,  some 
to  Satan,  a  difference  of  little  exegetical  im])ortance,  on  ac- 
count of  their  insejiarable  union  in  responsibility  and  guilt. 
Tliere  is  no  need  of  giving  to  the  verb  a  merely  tentative 
meaning  [sought  or  attempted  to  deceive)^  as  it  does  not  here 
express  the  actual  result,  but  the  desire  or  purpose,  with 
which  Satan  filled  the  heart  of  Ananias.  The  intimate  gram 
matical  connection  of  the  two  verbs  shows  that  one  is  a  spe- 
cification of  the  other,  or  that  the  way  in  which  he  sought  to 
deceive  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  by  keeping  back,  etc.  This 
last  verb  (explained  above,  on  v.  2),  with  the  same  preposi- 
tion ((XTTo),  occurs  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  Josh.  7,  1,  in 
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reference  to  the  sin  of  Achan,  between  which  and  that  of 
Ananias  some  of  the  older  writers  have  discovered  even  too 
great  a  resemblance.  The  geuGvic  tevni  jyossession  (in  v.  I) 
IS  now  defined  or  specified  as  koid,  literally,  ]->lace  (see  above, 
on  1,  18.  4,  34.)  Tyndale  nses  here  the  old  word  lyvelod^ 
which  seems  to  be  identical  with  livelihood^  i.  e.  subsistence, 
or  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived,  namely,  property  or 
income. 

4.  Whiles  it  remained,  was  it  not  thine  own  ?  And 
after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power  ?  Why 
hast  thou  conceived  this  thing  in  thine  heart  \  Thou 
hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto  God. 

WliiUs  is  an  antiquated  form  of  v^liile  or  ichilst.  There 
is  nothing  corresponding  to  it  here  in  Greek.  The  literal 
ti-anslation  of  the  clause  is,  remaining  did  it  not  remain  to 
thee  ?  (Wiclif,  lohether  it  unsold  loas  not  thine  f)  So  in  the 
next  clause,  being  sold  (or  having  been  sold)  vxis  it  not  ?  etc. 
This  shows  conclusively,  that  no  compulsory  abandonment  of 
property,  or  absolute  community  of  goods,  existed  in  the 
primitive  church.  (See  above,  on  2,  44.  45.  4,  32.)  The  sen- 
tence, it  is  true,  is  interrogative,  not  affirmative  (see  above, 
on  2,  7)  ;  but  the  form  of  interrogation  (Avitli  ovyi)  is  one  used 
when  an  affirmative  answer  is  expected.  (See  Matt.  20,  13. 
Luke  12,  6.  John  11,  9.  Rom.  3,  29.)  Was  {vTrijpx^i^),  existed 
or  subsisted  (see  above,  on  4,  34.  37),  has  here  very  nearly 
the  force  of  continued  or  remained^  as  in  the  first  clause. 
Power^  not  physical  but  moral,  authority,  discretion.  (See 
above,  on  1,  7.  3,  12.  4,  7.)  The  sin  of  Ananias  was  therefore 
l)erfectly  spontaneous  and  gratuitous,  without  coercion  or 
constraint  ah  extra.  He  was  not  required  to  sell  his  land,  or 
having  sold  it,  to  devote  the  proceeds  to  a  public  use.  His 
freedom  from  all  antecedent  obligation  so  to  do,  is  the  very 
soul  of  this  ex})()stuhition,  robbed  of  which  it  becomes  utterly 
unmeaning.  If  Peter  knew  that  Ananias  had  no  choice,  but 
was  compelled  to  give  up  all  that  he  possessed  when  he 
became  a  Christian,  these  upbraiding  questions  would  have 
been  a  cruel  mockery.  ^VInJ  is  not  the  same  Greek  form  as 
in  the  verse  preceding.  There  the  words  mean  strictly,  for 
(or  on  aceonnt  of)  vliat?  (8ia  Ti;)here  (and  in  Luke  2,  49), 
the   expression  is  elliptical  and  seems  to  mean,  hoio  (is  it) 
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that^  as  Tyndale  here  translates  it,  or  what  {is  the  reaso7i) 
that  f  (tlotl;)  or  the  full  form  may  be  that  m  John  14,  22  (rl 
yeyovev  on;)  lahat  has  happened  that?  Conceived^  liter  ally  jow^ 
or  jylaced.  A  similar  Hebrew  phrase  is  used  to  denote  purpose 
(Dan.  1,  8)  or  serious  consideration  (Mai.  2,  2.)  See  below, 
on  19,  21,  and  compare  Luke  1,  66.  This  thing ^  or  retaining 
the  original  and  full  force  of  the  Greek  word  {-rrpayfia  from 
Trpdcrcro),  to  do),  this  deed  or  action.  Lied  is  here  construed, 
not  with  the  accusative,  as  in  v.  3,  and  in  the  classical  Greek 
usage,  but  with  the  dative.  Some  regard  this  as  a  mere 
dialectic  variation,  belonging  to  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  but 
identical  in  sense  with  the  accusative  construction.  It  seems 
hard,  however,  to  account  for  both  forms  being  used  in  two 
successive  sentences,  unless  there  is  some  diiference  of  mean- 
ing. If  there  is  such  a  diiference,  it  is  probably  that  between 
deceiving^  as  the  end,  and  lying^  as  the  means  of  its  accom- 
plishment. (See  above,  on  v.  3.)  Not  imto  men^  so  much  as 
unto  God,  as  some  explain  it ;  or  not  unto  men  at  all,  since  all 
regard  to  them  is  swallowed  up  in  that  due  to  God  (compare 
Ps.  51,  4) ;  or  7iot  xmto  (us  as)  men.,  but  as  the  vehicles  and 
organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     (See  Matt.   10,  20.   Acts  13,  2. 

15,  28.)  The  reference  is  then  not  merely  to  the  presence 
and  inhabitation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  all  believers  (l  Cor.  3, 

16.  6,  19),  but  to  his  special  and  authoritative  acting  through 
the  Apostles ;  so  that  disobedience  to  their  rightful  apostol- 
ical authority  is  represented  as  resistance  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
(See  7,  51  below,  and  compare  1  Thess.  4,  8.)  The  use  of 
the  terms  God  and  Holy  Ghost^  in  these  two  verses,  as  con- 
vertible expressions,  has  always  and  most  justly  been  regarded 
as  a  strong  proof  both  of  the  personality  and  the  divinity  of 
the  Spirit.  In  allusion  to  this  doctrine,  and  to  one  of  its 
heretical  opponents  in  the  early  church,  the  Venerable  Bede 
says,  the  Scripture  here  condemns  the  heresy  of  Macedonius 
before  Macedonius  was  born.  The  sin  of  Ananias  is  so  clearly 
and  precisely  said  to  have  been  that  of  lying  to  and  trying  to 
deceive  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  it  is  strange  men  should  ever 
have  disputed  whether  it  was  sacrilege  or  avarice,  ambition 
or  vainglory.  All  these  were  undoubtedly  included  ;  but 
the  grand  specific  charge  against  him,  twice  alleged  by 
Peter,  is  that  of  lying  to  the  H'oly  Ghost.  The  interpretation 
of  the  passage  has  been  hindered  and  embarrassed,  from  the 
earliest  times,  by  the  neglect  of  this  obvious  and  simple  fact, 
and  the  attempt  to  make  the  guilt  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
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lie  in  their  violation  of  a  vow,  by  which  they  had  consecrated 
all  their  ])ro])erty  to  God,  so  that  in  withholdino-  what  they 
did,  they  were  not  only  <iuilty  of  the  crime  of  sacrilege,  but 
(as  one  of  the  Fathers  here  observes)  of  self-robbery  or  steal- 
ing their  own  money !  Such  refinements  are  often  handed 
down  from  age  to  age,  in  the  tradition  of  the  pulpit,  or  by 
one  interpreter  transcribing  others,  till  the  true  sense,  obvious 
and  simple  though  it  be,  is  supi)osed  to  be  condemned  by  the 
judgment  of  the  church,  or  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten.  How- 
ever complicated  the  oftence  of  Ananias  may  have  been,  the 
head  and  front  of  his  oifending,  as  declared  by  the  Apostle, 
was  his  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

5.  And  Ananias,  hearing  these  words,  fell  down 
and  gave  up  the  ghost ;  and  great  fear  came  on  all 
them  that  heard  these  things. 

Gcwe  up  the  ghost  is  not,  as  the  English  reader  might  sup- 
pose, a  Greek  or  Hebrew  idiom,  introduced  into  our  language 
by  too  servile  a  translation,  but  an  idiom  of  our  own,  retained 
in  all  the  English  versions  subsequent  to  that  of  Tyndale. 
Wiclif's  simple  but  expressive  words  are,  fell  doioi  and  was 
dead.  The  Greek  verb  {e^iipv^e)  means  breathed  oid.,  i.  e.  his 
life  or  soul,  as  the  ellipsis  is  supplied  by  Euri})ides  and  Virgil. 
Our  word  expire  (from  the  Latin  eocsjnro)  originally  means 
the  same.  The  j^hrase  employed  in  the  translation  is  one  of 
the  very  few,  in  which  the  word  ghost  still  retains  its  strict 
sense  as  a  synonyme  of  spirit.  The  other  forms  in  which  it 
lingers  are  Holy  Ghost  and  ghostly.,  as  applied  to  spiritual 
guides  or  teachers.  With  these  exceptions,  English  usage 
now  restricts  the  word  to  the  supposed  return  of  disembodied 
spirits.  As  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  Ananias 
there  are  various  oi)inions.  The  earlier  neologists  of  Ger- 
many, belonging  to  the  so-called  natural  (or  naturalistic) 
school  of  exegesis,  in  their  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  one  mira- 
cle, almost  assumed  another,  by  ascribing  the  sudden  death 
to  fright  or  apoi)lexy,  not  perceiving  that  its  occurring  when 
it  did,  and  in  the  case  of  man  and  wife,  is  enough  to  render 
even  such  a  death  miraculous.  One  writer  of  the  same  class, 
but  more  bold  and  reckless,  alleges  or  insinuates  that  Peter 
actually  killed  him  with  a  concealed  weapon,  and  that  Luke 
relates  merely  what  was  seen  by  the  spectators.  Apart  from 
these  monstrosities  of  exposition,  tliere  is  a  question,  even 
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among  those  who  are  agreed  in  considering  the  death  of 
Ananias  as  a  signal  act  of  the  divine  justice,  namely,  whether 
this  act  was  performed  through  Peter,  or  without  his  know- 
ledge and  co-operation.  It  is  commonly  assumed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  Ananias  was  destroyed  by  a  judicial  word  or 
act  of  the  Apostle,  as  the  representative  of  God  or  Christ. 
But  there  is  no  such  intimation  in  the  narrative  itself,  the 
terms  of  which  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  supposition 
or  conclusion,  that  the  sudden  death  of  Ananias  was  as  much 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  Peter  as  to  others,  and  that  his  first 
knowledge  of  the  divine  will  upon  this  occasion  was  derived 
from  the  appalling  sight  of  the  dissembler  lymg  lifeless  at  his 
feet.  We  have  no  right  to  afiirm  this  as  unquestionably  true ; 
but  we  have  still  less  right  to  affirm  the  contrary,  and  thus 
give  colour  to  the  charge  of  cruelty  and  rash  vindictiveness 
against  the  great  Apostle.  False  as  such  charges  are,  on  any 
exegetical  hypothesis,  it  is  not  wise  to  give  them  even  an  oc- 
casion or  a  pretext,  by  gratuitously  representing  as  his  own 
act,  what  the  language  of  the  narrative  allows  us  to  regard  as 
the  immediate  act  of  God.  If  the  writer  had  intended  to 
exhibit  the  Apostle  as  a  minister  of  wrath  or  vengeance, 
would  he  not  have  left  on  record  some  judicial  sentence, 
some  express  premonition  of  the  stroke  that  was  to  follow, 
such  as  Paul  uttered  in  the  case  of  Elymas  the  sorcerer  (see 
below,  on  13,  11),  or  at  least  such  a  warning  and  exhortation 
as  Peter  himself  addressed  to  Simon  Magus  (see  below,  on  8, 
20-23  ?)  But  whether  used  directly  against  Peter,  or  indi- 
rectly against  God  himself,  the  charge  of  rashness  and  undue 
severity  may  be  repelled,  without  resorting  to  the  ultimate 
unanswerable  plea  of  the  divme  infallibility  and  sovereignty, 
by  the  complex  aggravations  of  the  sin  committed,  as  em- 
bracing an  ambitious  and  vainglorious  desire  to  obtain  the 
praise  of  men  by  false  pretences ;  a  selfish  and  avaricious 
wish  to  do  this  at  as  small  expense  as  possible  ;  a  direct  false- 
hood, whether  told  by  word  or  deed,  as  to  the  completeness 
of  the  sum  presented  ;  but  above  all,  an  impious  defiance  of 
God  the  Spirit,  as  unable  to  detect  the  imposture  or  to  punish 
it ;  a  complication  and  accumulation  of  gratuitous  and  aggra- 
vated crimes,  which  certainly  must  constitute  a  heinous  sin — 
if  not  the  one  unpardonable  sin — against  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Matt.  12,  31.  32.  Mark  3,  29.)  That  Ananias  had  a  view  to 
his  support  from  the  common  fund,  while  secretly  retaining 
somethuig  of  his  own,  presu})poses  a  more  literal  and  strict 
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community  of  c^oods  tlian  we  have  found  recorded.  If  the 
j)roperty  sold  hy  Ananias  was  so  vahiable  that  lie  could  hope 
to  gain  a  name  by  i^ivinuj  it  away,  and  yet  reserve  a  portion 
for  liimself,  the  hope  of  sharing  in  a  common  sustentation- 
fnnd  could  liardly  liave  been  much  of  a  temptation.  As  addi- 
tional reasons  for  inflicting  so  severe  a  stroke,  it  has  been 
said,  tliat  an  example  of  severity  was  specially  required  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  analogous  to 
those  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  under  Moses  (Lev.  10,  1-3)  and 
to  that  of  Achan  under  Joshua  (7,  1-26.)  That  the  punish- 
ment, though  just  in  itself,  was  specially  intended  to  deter 
men  from  repeating  the  offence,  is  rendered  probable  by  its 
actual  effect,  as  here  recorded.  Great  fear  (both  terror  and 
religious  awe)  came  (i.  e.  came  to  pass  or  happened)  upon  all 
them  that  heard  (literally,  those  hearing)  these  (things.)  The 
last  word  (raOra)  is  omitted  by  the  oldest  manuscripts  and 
latest  editors,  without  effect  upon  the  meaning.  The  only 
question  is,  whether  the  clause  describes  the  impression  made 
by  the  death  of  Ananias  upon  those  who  witnessed  it,  or 
on  a  wider  circle  who  were  reached  by  the  report  of  it. 
The  objection  to  the  latter,  which  is  certainly  the  natural 
import  of  the  words — since  the  j)ersons  present  would  be 
rather  spoken  of  as  seeing  than  as  hearing  what  had  happened 
— is  that  such  a  statement  seems  misplaced  between  the  death 
of  Ananias  and  that  of  his  wife,  which  happened  so  soon  after- 
wards. But  this  may  be  explained  in  either  of  two  ways. 
The  first  is  by  supposing  a  prolepsis  or  anticipation,  which  is 
altogether  natural  in  such  a  case,  the  writer  going  on  to  tell 
what  impression  this  fearful  stroke  eventually  made,  and  then 
returning  to  complete  his  narrative  of  what  occurred  at  once. 
'This  sudden  death  of  Ananias  caused  a  universal  dread  in  aU 
who  heard  it,  and  so  did  that  of  his  companion  in  wickedness, 
which  I  shall  now  relate.'  The  other  method  of  solution  is  to 
understand  the  language  of  this  verse,  without  prolepsis,  as 
describing  the  immediate  eflPect  produced  by  the  news  of 
Ananias's  death,  which,  as  in  all  Uke  cases,  would  be  spread 
with  great  rapidity,  especially  if  the  event  took  place  in  an 
assembly  of  disciples,  as  to  which  point,  see  beloAV,  on  v.  V. 

6.  And  the  young  men  arose,  wound  him  up,  and 
carried  (him)  out,  and  buried  (him.) 

Some  understand  by  the  young  (or  more  exactly,  yow/i^er) 
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men^  a  class  of  officers  or  servants  in  the  primitive  church, 
chiefly  on  two  grounds  ;  first,  tliat  the  correlative  term  elders 
(TrpesfSvTepot)  is  SO  used,  and  sometimes  contrasted  with  (i/ecorc- 
poi)  the  one  which  here  occurs  (1  Tim.  5,  1.  1  Pet.  5,  5.  Tit. 
2,  6)  :  and  secondly,  that  the  word  here  has  the  article  and 
therefore  must  denote  a  well-defined  and  well-known  class. 
As  to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  it  would  serve  as  well  to  prove 
that  because  the  English  elder  is  a  title  of  oflice,  there  must  be 
a  corresponding  class  of  officers  called  youngers.  It  may  also 
be  observed  that  the  alleged  opposition  between  the  two 
Greek  words  occurs  chiefly  where  presbyter  or  elder  has 
its  natural  or  personal,  and  not  its  technical  official  sense.  As 
to  the  other*  reason,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  respect  an 
order  of  church-servants  would  be  any  more  entitled  to  a  defi- 
nite description  than  the  younger  men  of  the  community,  or 
rather  of  the  company  present  upon  this  occasion,  who  might 
naturally  be  expected,  with  or  without  an  order  or  a  sign  from 
the  Apostles,  to  perform  the  unpleasant  duty  here  assigned  to 
them.  The  main  fact  is,  however,  that  the  word  in  question 
never  occurs  again  as  an  official  title.  'Woinid  him  up^ 
Avrapped  him  in  his  own  clothes,  or  shrouded  him  in  grave- 
clothes.  The  last  is  not  so  probable,  considering  the  haste 
with  which  the  burial  was  performed.  Carried  out  might 
seem  to  refer  merely  to  the  house,  but  the  analogy  of  Luke 
7,  12.  John  11,  31,  and  the  well-known  usage  of  the  Jews, 
seem  decisive  in  favour  of  referring  it  to  the  city.  From  the 
ancient  sepulchres  still  extant  in  the  Holy  Land,  it  would 
seem  that  the  usual  mode  of  burial  was  in  lateral  excavations, 
either  in  the  hill-sides  or  in  artificial  vaults  and  natural 
caverns. 

7.  And  it  was  about  the  space  of  three  hours  after, 
when  his  wife,  not  knowing  what  was  done,  came  in. 

It  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture,  that  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira  are  described  as  coming  into  the  Apostles'  presence  at 
two  successive  hours  of  prayer,  the  interval  between  which 
was  three  hours.  (See  above,  on  2,  15.  3,  1.)  This  would 
imply  that  the  mcidents  recorded  here  took  place  in  a  meet- 
ing for  worship.  But  see  what  is  said  above  (on  2,  42.  46)  as 
to  the  mode  of  life  among  the  primitive  Christians.  The  first 
clause  admits  of  two  grammatical  constructions.  The  simplest 
is  the  one  adopted  in  our  version,  which  makes  sjmee  (or  ^V^- 
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(ervat)  the  subject  of  the  verb  at  the  beginning.  'There  was 
(or  there  elapsed)  an  interval  of  about  tliree  hours,  and  (tlien) 
his  wife,  etc.'  The  other,  which  is  harsher,  but  preferred  by 
the  highest  philological  authorities,  gives  to  the  first  verb 
(eyeVero)  its  frequent  sense  of  hajypened^  came  to  pass,  and  con- 
strues the  following  words  absolutely,  as  in  Matt.  15,  32. 
'  And  it  came  to  pass — a  space  of  about  three  hours  (later) — 
that  (literally,  and)  his  ^dfe,  etc'  This  use  of  cmd,  in  the  last 
clause  of  a  sentence,  especially  after  a  specification  of  time,  is 
a  common  Hebrew  idiom,  and  as  such  often  used  in  the  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament.  (See  for  example  Luke  9,  28,  where 
the  structure  of  the  sentence  is  the  same  as  here.)  What 
was  done^  or  rather,  what  had  hajypened^  i.  e.  to  her  husband. 
How  she  had  remained  so  long  in  ignorance  of  what  must 
have  been  generally  known,  is  not  revealed,  and  it  is  idle  to 
conjecture.  Such  exceptions  are  not  only  possible,  but  fa- 
miliar matters  of  experience. 

8.  And  Peter  answered  unto  her,  Tell  me  whether 
ye  sold  the  land  for  so  much  ?  And  she  said.  Yea,  for 
so  much. 

A?iswered,  not  merely  said  (see  above,  on  3,  12),  but  re- 
plied, as  some  think,  to  her  salutation,  or,  as  others,  to  her 
looks  or  to  her  thoughts.  Tell  me  is  in  Wiclif's  version, 
Wbmati,  say  to  me.  The  word  translated  sold  here  and  in 
Y,  9  below,  is  the  middle  voice  of  the  verb  rendered  gave  in 
4,  33  above.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  so  much  repre- 
sents a  specific  sum  which  Peter  named,  or  the  money  lying 
at  his  feet  at  which  he  pointed,  or  whether  it  here  means  so 
little^  which,  however,  is  at  variance  with  usage.  Yea^  yes, 
the  usual  Greek  particle  of  afiirmation. 

9.  Then  Peter  said  unto  her,  How  (is  it)  that  ye 
have  agreed  together,  to  tempt  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ? 
Behold,  the  feet  of  them  which  have  liuried  thy  hus- 
band (are)  at  the  door,  and  shall  carry  thee  out. 

Then  is  not  an  adverb  of  time,  but  the  conjunction  (8e), 
translated  and  at  the  bei^nmiing  of  the  three  preceding  verses. 
How  is  it  that^  the  vei-y  pliraso  translated  why  in  v.  4.  These 
variations  in  the  version,  though   intrinsically  miimportant, 
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are  occasionallj  noticed,  lest  the  English  readei  should  sup- 
pose a  difference  of  meaning,  where  there  is  not  even  one  of 
form,  in  the  original.  Ye  have  agreed  together^  literally,  it 
was  concerted  hy  you  (or  between  you.)  It  is  plain  that  this 
preconcert  or  conspiracy  was  viewed  by  the  Apostle  as  a 
serious  aggravation  of  the  sin  committed ;  not  only  because 
each  wasbound  to  hinder  or  dissuade  instead  of  helping  and 
encouraging  the  other ;  but  because  this  previous  agreement 
showed  the  sin  to  be  dehberate  and  presumptuous,  and  cut 
off  all  excuse  or  palhation  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
derived  from  haste,  ignorance,  or  inconsideration.  The  sin 
itself  is  here  described  as  that  of  tempting  God,  i.  e.  trying 
his  patience,  or  putting  to  the  test,  and  thereby  impiously 
questioning,  not  merely  his  omniscience,  but  his  veracity  and 
power  to  punish.  The  term  is  repeatedly  applied  to  God 
(Deut.  6, 16.  Matt.  4,  7.  Luke  4,  12.  Heb.  3,  8.  9),  and  once 
to  Christ  (1  Cor.  10,  9),  but  here  to  the  Sjjirit  of  the  Lord., 
i.  e.  of  God,  or  according  to  the  prevalent  New  Testament 
usage,  of  Christ  himself.  See  above,  on  1,  24.  2,  21,  and  com- 
pare the  Spirit  of  his  Son,  Gal.  4,  6.  See  also  John  14,  26. 
15,  26,  where  the  Spirit  is  said  to  be  sent,  not  only  in  the 
Son's  name  by  the  Father,  but  from  the  Father  by  the  Son 
himself.  The  same  relation  of  the  divine  persons  is  expressed 
m  2,  33  above.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  had  conspired  to  tempt 
the  omniscient  Spirit,  by  agreeing  to  practise  a  deception  on 
the  men,  in  whom  he  manifestly  dwelt  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  and  through  whom  he  now  spoke  and  acted,  as  the 
ruler  and  the  guardian  of  his  infant  church.  The  connivance, 
or  rather  the  complicity  of  Sapphira  in  her  husband's  sin — for 
she  is  evidently  treated,  both  by  Peter  and  by  Luke,  not  as  a 
mere  accessory,  but  as  a  co-ordinate  and  independent  party 
to  the  whole  transaction — was  so  clear  to  her  own  conscience, 
and  to  others  from  her  prompt  and  categorical  reply  to  the 
judicial  question  put  to  her  by  Peter,  that  he  tliinks  no  fur- 
ther trial  necessary,  but  contents  himself  with  simply  an- 
nouncing her  participation  m  the  punishment,  as  well  as  in 
the  sin,  of  her  husband.  Some  have  argued  from  the  sen- 
tence here  pronounced  by  Peter  on  Sapphira,  that  he  must 
have  acted  likewise  as  a  judge  in  the  case  of  Ananias.  (See 
above,  on  v.  5.)  The  conclusion  might  be  valid  if  the  premi- 
ses were  true,  i.  e.  if  what  is  here  recorded  were  a  formal  and 
authoritative  sentence,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  a  mere  pre- 
diction.    Even  the  word  shall,  used  by  our  translators,  con- 
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veys  too  strong  a  sense  to  modern  readers.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  tliat  the  Greek  verb  means  more  than  tliat  they  will 
(or  are  about  to)  do  for  her  what  tliey  have  just  done  for  her 
husband.  Ca-rry  out^  i.  e.  for  burial,  from  the  liouse,  and 
probably  from  the  city  also,  as  in  v.  6.  This  was  known  to 
Peter,  not  by  mere  conjecture,  nor  by  reasoning  frc^i  analogy, 
but  no  doubt  by  express  revelation,  which  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  view  ajready  taken  of  his  agency  in  executing 
the  divine  will  upon  Ananias.  Although  it  may  have  pleased 
God,  in  the  first  instance,  to  eflect  his  jmrpose  without  any 
previous  intimation  to  his  servant,  in  order  to  disburden  him 
of  all  responsibility  for  so  severe  and  sudden  an  infliction  ;  yet 
as  soon  as  the  divine  will  had  been  made  known  by  the  death 
of  Ananias,  it  seems  altogether  natural  that  Peter  should 
resume  his  ordinary  lunctions  as  a  Prophet  and  Apostle.  Be- 
liold  (or  Zo),  as  usual,  announces  somethmg  unexpected  and 
surprishig  (see  above,  on  1,  10.  2,  7),  as  this  declaration  must 
have  been  to  her  whom  he  addressed,  and  who  had  just  come 
in,  "  not  knowmg  what  had  happened  "  (v.  Y.)  The  idea  that 
feet  may  be  put  for  the  whole  person  (see  above,  on  4,  35-37), 
seems  to  be  ftivoured  here  by  the  construction  of  that 
word  as  the  subject  of  the  verb  in  the  last  clause,  'behold 
their  feet  are  at  the  door,  and  shall  carry  thee  out^  which 
could  be  said  only  of  the  hands^  if  particular  members,  in  the 
strict  sense,  were  intended.  But  the  true  construction  is,  a)id 
they  (not  the  feet,  but  their  owners,  Avho  had  buried  Ananias) 
shall  carry  thee  out.  At  the  door  has  by  some  been  regarded 
as  a  figure  for  at  hand,  within  reach,  and  the  whole  clause  as 
meaning,  that  death  and  burial  were  as  near  to  her  as  they 
had  been  to  her  husband.  But  this  sense  may  be  obtained, 
and  in  a  much  more  striking  form,  without  departing  from 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  clause  as  meaning,  that  the 
young  men  who  had  buried  Ananias  were  returned,  and  either 
waithig  at  the  door  or  in  the  act  of  entering.  If  the  former, 
there  is  no  need  of  assuming  a  long  interval  between  their 
gohig  and  returning ;  if  the  latter,  it  is  easily  explained  by 
the  necessity  of  burying  the  dead  without  the  city.  Some 
[>rei)aration  also  for  the  burial  may  have  been  required,  al- 
though not  as  much  as  usual,  and  not  including  (as  some  in- 
ter] )reters  suggest)  the  digging  of  a  grave,  which  is  a  transfer 
of  our  own  associations  to  a  very  dilierent  mode  of  burial. 
(See  above,  on  v.  0.)  According  to  the  literal  intei-pretation 
of  this  clause,  Peter's  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  they  were 
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at  the  door,  may  have  been  derived  from  a  divine  suggestion, 
or  from  hearing  their  approach,  or  from  both,  as  in  the  case 
of  Abijah,  who  was  warned  of  a  visit  from  the  wife  of  Jero- 
boam, and  yet  "  heard  the  sound  of  her  feet  as  she  came  in  at 
the  door"  (1  Kings  14,  5.  6.)  Them  loliich  haue  burled  is  in 
Greek  those  hurying  (or  having  buried.) 

10.  Then  fell  she  down  straio;htway  at  his  feet  and 
yielded  up  the  ghost ;  and  the  young  men  came  in  and 
found  her  dead,  and  carrying  (her)  forth  bmied  (her) 
by  her  husband. 

Peter's  prophetical  announcement  to  Sapphira  is  instanta- 
neously fulfilled.  Then.,  see  above,  on  v.  9.  Straightway., 
the  same  word  that  is  rendered  iniftnediately  in  3,  7,  and  there 
explained.  At  his  feet.,  in  evident  allusion  to  the  fact  men- 
tioned in  V.  2  (compare  4,  27.)  As  the  money  had  been  laid 
at  the  Apostles'  feet,  so  now  the  deceivers  fell  down  dead 
upon  the  same  spot ;  for  the  same  thing,  although  not  dis- 
tinctly mentioned,  was  no  doubt  true  of  Ananias  also.  Yielded 
up  the  ghost  may  seem  to  be  a  stronger  expression  than  the 
one  in  v.  5  ;  but  in  Greek  they  are  identical.  So  too  is  the 
carrying  forth  of  this  verse  with  the  carried  out  oi  Xh^t.  The 
young  nieii.,  namely,  those  who  had  removed  Ananias  (v.  6.) 
The  argument  derived  from  the  analogy  of  the  comparative 
forms  (TrpeorySuVepoi,  elder,  and  veoSrepot,  younger)  in  favour  of 
regarding  both  as  technical  official  titles  (see  above,  on  v.  6), 
is  considerably  weakened  by  the  younger  being  here  called 
simply  young  or  youths  (veavta-Koc).  On  the  other  hand,  sup- 
posing these  expressions  to  be  used  in  their  popular  and  sim- 
ple sense,  there  is  not  only  nothing  strange  in  the  promiscuous 
use  of  the  comparative  and  positive  degree,  but  an  obvious 
signilicancy  in  the  former  where  it  stands  (see  v.  6),  as  sug- 
gestive of  the  reason  for  their  undertaking  this  unpleasant 
duty,  namely,  that  it  would  have  been  unbecoming  to  devolve 
it  on  their  elders.  Li  any  civiUzed  society  or  company,  the 
younger  men  would  feel  themselves  in  honour  bound  to  act  in 
such  emergencies,  without  official  right  or  obligation,  not 
merely  on  account  of  their  supposed  strength  and  activity, 
but  also  from  a  natural  and  reasonable  disposition  to  reheve 
or  spare,  not  only  women  and  children,  but  the  older  men. 
Where  the  line  between  the  ages  should  be  drawn,  is  a  ques- 
tion theoretically  difficult  enough,  but  one  which  would  not 
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give  the  slightest  troul)le  in  a  i)r[ictical  emergency.  Came  in 
and  fo\iiul  her  dead.,  though  not  decisive,  seems  to  favour  the 
o})inion  that  the  foregoing  verse  rehites  to  their  actual  return 
from  tlie  place  of  burial.  The  Codex  Beza  and  the  Syriac 
version  here  repeat  the  Avord  which  means  to  shroud  or  wrap 
up  in  V.  6  above.  Thougli  no  part  of  the  text,  it  may  be  sup- 
plied or  understood,  like  the  exj^ression  at  his  feet  in  the  pre- 
ceding clause.  JSi/  her  husband.)  literally,  to  (i.  e.  close  to) 
her  husband.,  implying  proximity  and  juxtaposition.  The 
Greek  word  (Trpo's ),  with  the  accusative,  strictly  denotes  mo- 
tion to  or  towards  an  object,  and  may  here  be  used  because 
the  verb  includes  the  idea  of  removal.  The  same  preposition 
is  substituted  here,  in  what  is  now  regarded  as  the  true  text, 
for  another  [-Trapd)  meaning  bj/  or  at,  m  the  jjhrase  at  his  feet, 
repeated  from  v.  2  above.  The  same  idea  (bi/  or  at)  is  ex- 
pressed by  still  a  third  preposition  (cTTi)  in  v.  9,  as  well  as  in 
3,  10.  11  above.  The  speedy  burial  of  this  unhappy  pair  has 
been  often  cavilled  at,  and  variously  justified.  The  naked 
reference  to  divine  authority,  without  a  positive  command  on 
record,  is  a  virtual  concession  that  the  act  admits  of  no  excuse 
on  ordhiary  principles,  and  also  fails  to  guard  against  untimely 
imitation.  The  alleged  practice  of  the  Jews,  from  the  time  of 
the  Captivity,  to  bury  on  the  day  of  death,  is  historically 
doubtful,  and  by  no  means  an  example  for  the  Christian  world. 
The  physical  necessity,  arising  from  the  climate,  is  also  doubt- 
ful, or  at  least  exaggerated  and  at  variance  with  scriptural 
examples.  The  true  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  the  usual 
reason  for  delapng  burial  did  not  exist  in  this  case.  That 
reason  is  the  propriety  of  ascertaining  that  the  death  has 
taken  place  before  the  body  is  hiterred.  But  here  there  was 
neither  doubt  as  to  the  fact  nor  interment  in  the  proper  sense. 
The  bodies  were  most  probably  deposited  uncoftined  in  the 
horizontal  niches  of  an  open  sepulchre  above  ground  (see 
above,  on  v.  6.)  But  it  matters  little  w^hether  this  were  so  or 
not,  as  tlie  Apostles,  who  presided  at  this  awful  scene,  must 
certahily  have  known  that  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  com- 
pletely dead. 

11.  And  great  fear  came  upon  all  the  church,  and 
upon  as  many  as  heard  these  things. 

The  effect  of  these  judgments  was  an  universal  sense  of 
awe  and  dread.     Tlie  first  and  last  words  of  the  verse  agree 
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exactly  with  the  second  clause  of  v.  5  ;  the  change  of  all  that 
to  as  many  as  existing  only  in  the  English  version.  This  co- 
incidence of  form  seems  to  favour,  though  it  cannot  of  itself 
establish,  the  opinion  that  v.  5  is  a  prolepsis  or  anticipation 
of  the  statement  here  made  in  its  proper  place.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  the  two  is  that  the  general  expression,  all 
those  hearmg  these  things^  is  preceded,  in  the  verse  before  us, 
by  the  more  specific  phrase,  the  whole  church.  This  is  the 
second  instance  of  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  book  before  us, 
or  the  first,  according  to  some  ancient  manuscripts  and  recent 
critics,  who  omit  the  word  (iKKXrjaLa)  in  2,  47.  It  may  here 
mean  either  the  assembly  in  whose  presence  these  events  took 
place,  or  the  whole  body  of  believers.  But  at  this  stage  of 
the  re-organization,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  two 
ideas  were  coincident,  that  is  to  say,  that  those  who  met,  es- 
pecially for  worship,  were  in  fact  the  whole  body  or  its  stand- 
ing representatives.  Whether  Tyndale  and  Cranmer,  in 
translatmg  the  word  congregation,  meant  to  put  the  more  re- 
stricted sense  upon  it,  may  be  doubted,  as  this  English  word 
had  once  a  wider  usage.  Thus  Knox  calls  the  Church  of 
Christ  his  "  Congregation,"  and  the  same  name  was  long 
borne  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Reformed  in  Scotland.  Besides 
the  general  objection  to  the  punishment  of  Ananias  and  his 
wife  as  cruel,  it  has  been  accused  of  undue  relative  severity 
compared  with  that  of  Elymas  the  Sorcerer  (see  below,  on  13, 
11),  and  with  the  supposed  impunity  of  Simon  Magus  (see 
below,  on  8,  24.)  In  explanation  of  this  seeming  dispropor- 
tion, it  has  been  suggested,  that  such  rigour  was  particularly 
needed  at  the  very  outset  (see  above,  on  v.  5) ;  and  that  Ana- 
nias and  Sapphira  had  most  probably  experienced  the  extraor- 
dinary influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  having  "fallen  away," 
could  no  more  be  "renewed  to  repentance"  ^Heb.  6,  4-6), 
having  really  committed  the  unpardonable  sin  (Matt.  12,  31. 
32.  1  John  5,  16.)  The  same  considerations  have  been  used 
to  justify  the  sudden  death  of  these  two  persons  without  pre- 
vious notice,  and  without  opportmiity  or  space  for  repentance 
(Heb.  12, 17.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  such  apologies  are 
called  for,  only  where  the  Scriptures  are  concerned,  and  that 
no  man  thmks  it  needful  thus  to  "  vindicate  the  ways  of  God 
to  man,"  in  reference  to  the  multitudes  of  cases,  m  which  un- 
converted sinners  are  continually  swept  into  eternity  without 
immediate  warning  and  without  repentance. 

VOL.  I.— 9* 
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12.  And  by  the  hands  of  the  Apostles  were  many 
signs  and  wonders  wronght  among  the  people ;  and 
they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  Solomon's  porch. 

As  the  impression  made  by  the  events  of  Pentecost  was 
strengthened  and  maintamed  by  a  succession  of  miraculous 
performances  (2,  43)  ;  so  now,  the  efiect  of  the  tremendous 
judgment  upon  Ananias  and  Sai)phira  was  continued  or  in- 
creased in  the  same  manner.  The  terms  used  in  the  two  pla- 
ces are  almost  identical.  As  to  the  additional  expression,  by 
the  hands^  implying  instrumental  agency,  see  above,  on  2,  23. 
3,  18,  and  below,  on  7,  25.  As  to  the  other  phrase  here  added, 
in  (or  among)  the  people^  see  above,  on  2,  47.  3,  9.  11.  12.  4, 
1.  2.  21.  The  last  clause  has  reference  to  neither  of  the  near- 
est antecedents,  the  Apostles  or  the  people^  but  to  the  whole 
body  of  disciples.  (See  above,  on  2,  1.  4.  4,  31.)  This  clause 
has  been  understood  to  mean,  that  as  the  number  of  disciples 
had  become  too  great  to  be  accommodated  elsewhere,  theu* 
religious  services  were  now  held  in  the  spacious  portico,  where 
Peter  had  addressed  the  people  in  relation  to  the  heahng  of 
the  lame  man.  But  whatever  acts  of  worship  or  instruction 
may  have  been  performed  there,  it  is  more  natural  to  under- 
stand the  words  here  used  m  a  wider  sense,  as  meanuig  that 
Solomon's  Porch,  at  all  times,  doubtless,  one  of  the  most  pub- 
lic places  in  Jerusalem  (see  above,  on  3, 11),  now  became  the 
favourite  resort  and  promenade  of  the  disciples,  as  it  may 
have  been  of  Christ  himself  (see  John  10,  23),  which  would 
give  it,  m  their  eyes,  a  kind  of  consecration,  similar  to  that  of 
"  the  upper  room,"  where  they  had  last  eaten  with  him  (1,  13) 
and  "the  house  where  they  were  sitting"  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost (2,  2.)  The  clause  does  not  refer  to  a  particular  assem- 
blage on  a  certain  day,  but  to  their  habit  of  convening  there 
by  common  consent  (-^o-ai/  ofjioSvixaSov),  though  not  perhaps  by 
any  Ibrmal  rule  or  resolution.  Here  again,  the  record  of  par- 
ticular occurrences  is  gradually  merged  in  a  description  of 
Avhat  took  jjlace  during  a  longer  and  less  detinite  interval  of 
time.      (See  above,  on  2,  42.  3,  1.  4,  32.  36.) 

13.  And  of  the  rest  durst  no  man  join  himself  to 
them ;  but  the  people  magnified  them. 

The  relation  of  the  rest  to  all  in  the  preceding  verse  is  like 
that  of  others  to  the  same  word  ui  2,  12.  13.     Here  it  only 
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shows,  however,  that  the  all  of  v.  12  is  a  relative  expiession, 
meaning  all  the  disciples,  and  not  all  the  people.  The  word 
translated  jol7i  themselves  origmally  means  to  be  glued  or 
stuck  last ;  then,  as  a  neuter  verl),  to  cleave  or  adhere  to  any 
thing  or  person.  It  is  almost  confined,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  Luke  and  Paul,  being  once  used  by  Matthew  (19,  5) 
and  once  in  a  doubtful  text  of  the  Apocalypse  (18,5.)  Its 
strength  of  meaning  is  evinced,  not  only  by  its  primary  usage, 
as  above  described,  and  as  exemplified  in  Luke  10,  11,  but 
by  its  application  to  the  most  intimate  of  all  personal  relations, 
that  of  marriage  (Matt.  19,  5,  compare  1  Cor.  6,  16),  and  by 
the  words  to  which  it  is  opposed  (as  in  Rom.  12,9.)  Even 
where  it  seems  to  have  a  weaker  sense,  the  stronger  is  admis- 
sible, and  therefore,  upon  general  prmciples,  entitled  to  the 
preference.  (See  below,  on  8,29.  9,26.  10,28.  17,34,  and 
compare  Luke  15, 15.  1  Cor.  6, 17.)  We  are  bound,  there- 
fore, to  explain  it  here,  not  merely  of  association  or  familiar 
intercourse,  but  of  conjunction  and  adhesion,  either  in  the  lite- 
ral and  local  sense  of  personal  contact,  or  in  the  metaphorical 
and  moral  sense  of  joint  profession  and  organic  union.  This 
usage  of  the  word  suffices  to  exclude  some  of  the  many  expla- 
nations of  the  first  clause  of  the  verse  before  us;  such  as 
Lightfoot's  notion,  that  the  twelve  Apostles  were  henceforth 
regarded  with  more  deference  by  the  hundred  and  eight  pres- 
byters (12  +  108=120,  see  above,  on  1,  15) ;  and  that  of  other 
writers,  that  the  same  thing  is  affirmed  as  to  the  body  of  dis- 
ciples. That  these,  or  any  part  of  these,  should  xiot  have 
dared  to  come  in  contact  or  associate  with  the  twelve,  is  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  general  impression  made  by  this 
whole  narrative,  or  rather  by  the  whole  New  Testament,  in 
reference  to  the  social  relations  of  the  infant  church.  (See 
above,  on  2,  42-47.  4,  32.  33.)  The  same  objection  does  not 
lie  against  the  old  and  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  rest  here 
means  the  unconverted  multitude,  who  were  deterred  by 
what  had  taken  place  from  either  joining  or  assaihng  the  disci- 
ples. But  this  last  sense  (assailmg)  is  entirely  foreign  from  the 
usage  of  the  Greek  verb,  and  the  other  (joining)  makes  the 
clause  directly  contradictory  to  what  is  stated  in  the  next 
verse,  namely,  that  great  multitudes  did  join  them,  both  of 
men  and  women.  Two  evasions  of  this  argument  have  been 
attempted ;  one  by  making  this  verse  and  the  next  successive 
as  to  time — 'the  rest  were  at  first  afraid  to  jom  them,  but  the 
people  still  admired  them,  and  by  degrees  the  number  of  be- 
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lievers  multiplied,  etc' — a  construction  which  supposes  the 
decisive  tenus,  ^'jit  first"  and  "by  degrees"  or  "  afterwards," 
to  be  omitted,  which  can  never  be  assumed  except  in  case  of 
exegetical  necessity,  that  is,*  when  it  enables  us  to  clear  up 
what  is  otherwise  hopelessly  obscure ;  and  this  is  not  the 
present  case,  as  we  shall  see.  The  other  evasion  is  by  making 
a  distmction  hetw eenjoininc/  (13)  and  believing  (14),  so  as  to 
restrict  the  latter  to  the  faith  of  miracles,  or  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  Apostles  to  perform  them ;  a  distinction  wholly 
arbitrary  m  itself,  and  directly  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
these  behevers  icere  added  to  the  Lord  (14).  As  another 
sample  of  the  shigular  diversity  of  judgment  in  relation  to  this 
clause,  it  may  be  added,  that  some  emment  interpreters  sup- 
pose the  rest  to  be  contrasted,  not  with  all  (12),  but  with  the 
people  (18),  and  therefore  to  denote  the  rest  of  the  wealthy 
and  superior  class,  who  Avere  deterred  by  the  fate  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  as  well  as  by  the  proofs  of  superhuman  power 
afibrded  by  the  miracles  of  the  Apostles,  from  uniting  them- 
selves with  them,  as  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  This 
is  commonly  rejected  as  a  forced  interpretation,  and  is  justly 
liable  to  such  a  censure,  on  account  of  the  antithesis  which 
it  assumes,  and  on  which  it  appears  to  rest.  But  this  antithe- 
sis is  not  essential  and  may  easily  be  modified  in  such  a  way 
as  to  entitle  this  interpretation  to  the  preference  over  every 
other,  except  one  which  will  be  afterwards  presented.  The 
modification  consists  in  making  the  rest  refer,  not  to  the  people 
in  the  next  clause,  but  to  Ananias  and  k^iapjphira  in  the  fore- 
going context.  The  rest  will  then  mean  others  of  the  same 
class,  or  rather  the  same  character,  i.  e.  ambitious,  worldly, 
and  dishonest  people,  who  might  otherwise  have  joined  the 
church  as  hyi)0critical  professors,  under  some  momentary  im- 
pulse, or  ^dth  some  corrupt  design,  sufficient  to  outweigh  the 
fear  of  persecution,  which  indeed  at  this  time  nmst  have  been 
extremely  slight,  but  who  were  now  deterred,  by  a  regard 
to  their  own  safety,  from  mcurring  even  the  remote  risk  of  a 
fate  like  that  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  This  agrees  well  with 
the  foregoing  context,  in  which  Luke  has  been  describhig  the 
efiect  produced  by  that  catastrophe  and  afterwards  mam- 
taiued  by  other  miracles,  to  all  which  it  is  certainly  a  natural 
conclusion  or  a])pendix,  that  the  salutary  fear  thus  engendered 
was  the  means  by  which  it  pleased  God  to  preserve  the  church, 
in  this  its  hifant  state,  from  the  intrusion  of  impure  and  hypo- 
critical professors.     The  only  objection  to  this  view  of  the 
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passage  is  its  not  accounting  for  the  local  specification  which 
immediately  precedes,  and  seems  to  separate  the  cause  and 
the  effect  from  one  another  in  a  very  unusual  and  puzzling 
manner.    '  The  fear  produced  by  this  event  was  heightened  hy 
the  miracles  w  hich  followed — and  the  disciples  now  habitually 
occupied  the  porch  of  Solomon — and  no  more  hypocrites,  like 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  dared  to  join  them.'     This  is  certainly 
no  natural  association  of  ideas,  although  not  absolutely  fatal 
to  the  exposition  which  involves  it,  if  no  other  can  be  found 
that  is  not  open  to  the  same  objection,  and  at  least  as  satis- 
factory in  other  pomts.     The  question  then  is,  whether  the 
first  clause  of  v.  13  can  be  so  explained,  that  the  last  clause 
ofv.  12  shall  not  be  an  abrupt  interpolation  or  parenthesis, 
but  a  natural  and  necessary  member  of  the  sentence.     This 
can  only  be  effected  by  supposing  that  the  writer,  in  the  first 
clause  of  v.  13,  instead  of  reverting,  as  the  other  exegetical 
hypothesis  assumes,  to  the  moral  effects,  which  he  had  been 
describmg,  when  he  paused  to  speak  of  the  locality  in  ques- 
tion, is  still  speaking  of  that  same  locality,  as  now  by  common 
consent  given  up  to  the  disciples,  and  generally  recognized  as 
their  appropriated  place  of  meeting.     The  whole  connection, 
thus  explained,  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows.    '  The  death 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  filled  the  public  mind  with  awe,  and 
this  was  afterwards  maintained  by  a  continued  series  of  mira- 
cles, in  consequence  of  which  the  disciples  were  allowed  to 
constitute  a  body  by  themselves,  without  molestation  or  in- 
trusion from  without ;  and  as  they  had  now  gradually  formed 
the  habit  of  assembling  daily  in  the  porch  of  Solomon,  no 
others  ventured  to  mix  ^\ith  them  there,  but  the  people  were 
contented  to  look  on  as  mere  spectators  from  the  courts  ad- 
joinmg,  and  contmually  magnified  (i.  e.  admired  and  praised) 
them,  as  a  company  among  whom  God  was  present  m  a  new 
and  most  extraordinary  manner.'     Besides  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  interpretations,  with  respect  to  the  connec- 
tion ofv.  13  with  V.  12,  they  also  differ  as  to  the  precise  sense 
of  the  verb  to  join  themselves  ;  the  one  referring  it  to  union 
with  the  church  by  profession,  the  other  to  mere  external 
contact  or  joint  occupation  of  the  same  place.     But  as  both 
these  meanings  are  legitimate  deductions  from  the  etymology 
and  usage  of  the  Greek  verb,  as  explained  above,  the  choice 
between  the  two  constructions  cannot  rest  upon  this  differ- 
ence, but  must  be  decided  by  a  view  of  the  whole  context. 
And  as  the  one  last  stated  is  the  simplest  and,  without  de- 
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parting  from  the  natural  import  of  the  words,  gives  clearness 
and  coherence  to  an  otherwise  perplexed  and  mterrupted 
context,  it  appears,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  the  true  mterpreta- 
tion. 

14.  And  believers  were  the  more  added  to  the 
Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women. 

believers  is  in  Greek  a  participle  and  means  helieving  (men 
or  persons.)  Some  connect  it  with  the  Lord  (believmg  in  or 
on  him),  which  is  a  possible  construction  ;  but  the  one  given 
in  the  version  is  not  only  simpler  and  more  obvious,  but  also 
recommended  by  its  imambiguous  occurrence  elsewhere.  (See 
below,  on  11,  24.)  On  the  other  supposition,  added  means 
added  to  the  churchy  as  in  the  common  text  of  2,  47.  The 
ellipsis  is  the  same  as  in  2,  41.  Added  to  the  Lord^  i.  e.  to 
Christ,  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  which  is  his  body,  and  of 
which  all  converts  become  members.  Some  of  the  oldest 
writers  on  the  passage  have  observed,  that  Luke  no  longer 
gives  specific  numbers,  an  omission  w^hich  enhances  the  idea 
of  increase.  As  to  the  mention  of  both  sexes,  see  above,  on 
4,  4.  The  distinct  mention  of  female  converts,  for  the  first 
time,  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  melancholy  end.  of 
Sapphira,  as  if  the  writer  had  intended  to  suggest,  that  the 
place  left  vacant,  not  only  by  the  husband  but  the  wife,  was 
speedily  sui:)i^lied  by  many  true  believers  of  the  same  sex.  It 
is  plainly  unplied  that  these  accessions  took  place,  not  at  once, 
but  during  an  indefinite  period.  (See  above,  on  v.  12.)  The 
statement  here  made  has  already  been  referred  to,  as  a  jn'oof 
that  the  first  clause  of  the  preceding  verse  cannot  mean  that 
the  people  were  deterred  by  tear  from  joining  the  disciples, 
as  professors  of  the  new  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
entirely  reconcileable  with  either  of  the  two  interpretations 
of  that  clause,  which  were  left  to  the  decision  of  the  reader. 
Accordhig  to  the  one  first  stated,  the  idea  is,  that  although 
no  more  Ananiases  or  Sa])phiras  joined  the  church,  it  was  re- 
plenished with  a  multitude  of  true  converts ;  according  to 
the  other,  that  although  the  unconverted  mass  remained  aloof 
as  admiring  spectators,  many  were  continually  passing  from 
their  ranks  to  those  of  the  believers,  and  the  numbers  thus 
subtracted  from  the  adverse  party  were  of  course  added  to 
the  host,  the  household,  and  the  body  of  the  Lord.  There 
is  a  subtle  difference,  in  English  usage,  between  more  and  the 
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more.  'Believers  were  more  added'  would  mean  simply- 
more  than  ever,  or  continually  more  and  more.  '  Believers 
were  the  more  added'  means  that  the  addition  was  greater 
on  account  of  something  previously  mentioned,  and  which 
m^ight  have  seemed  to  threaten  dimhiution.  Li  the  other 
places  where  the  Greek  phrase  (/xaXXov  Se)  is  used,  it  is  trans- 
lated hut  rather  (1  Cor.  14,  1.  5.  Eph.  4,  28.  5,  11),  or  rather 
(Gal.  4,  9),  and  might  have  been  so  rendered  here,  'bmt  be- 
lievers (instead  of  being  lost  or  lessened)  were  rather  added 
to  the  Lord,  etc'  Li  this  case,  however,  there  is  not,  as  in 
the  others,  any  reference  to  what  immediately  precedes, 
namely,  the  peo^J'le  magnified  them.,  but  either  to  the  first 
clause  of  V.  13,  or  to  some  remoter  antecedent,  as  for  mstance 
to  the  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  Avhich,  mstead  of  di- 
minishing the  number  of  conversions,  caused  them  to  abound 
the  more.  The  simplest  syntax  is  to  make  this  clause  a  part 
of  the  preceding  verse.  '  None  dared  to  join  them,  but  the 
people  magnified  them  and  believers  were  more  and  more 
added  to  the  Lord.' 

15.  Insomucli  that  they  brought  forth  the  sick  into 
the  streets,  and  laid  (them)  on  beds  and  couches,  that 
at  the  least  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by  might  over- 
shadow some  of  them. 

The  original  construction  of  the  first  clause,  so  as  to  bring 
out  the  sick.,  etc.  connects  it  still  more  closely  with  what  goes 
before  than  in  the  common  version,  where  they  brought  might 
seem  to  be  indefinite,  and  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that 
the  sick  were  brought  forth  (see  above,  on  1,  23)  ;  Avhereas  the 
hteral  translation  above  given  identifies  the  subject  of  the 
verb  with  persons  previously  mentioned.  But  with  whom  ? 
Or  on  what  preceding  verb  is  the  infinitive  dependent  ?  Few 
questions  of  construction  in  the  whole  book  have  been  more 
disputed.  The  older  writers,  with  surprising  unanimity,  pass 
over  the  immediate  context,  to  discover  a  remoter  antecedent, 
throwing  what  is  thus  passed  over  into  a  parenthesis.  But 
as  to  the  extent  of  this  parenthesis,  they  disagree  among 
themselves.  Some  begin  it  in  the  middle  of  v.  12,  and  read, 
by  the  ha7ids  of  the  Apostles  many  signs  and  wonders  were 

performed  among  the  people so  that  they  brought.,  aio,. 

This  is  the  arrangement  of  the  text  in  the  Geneva  Bible, 
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copied  by  King  James's  version.  Others,  reofarding  such  a 
long  parenthesis  as  neither  natural  nor  needful,  place  the 
beginning  at  the  end  of  v.  13,  and  read,  the  people  magniii.ed 
them so  tliat  they  hrouglit  out  the  sic/c,  etc.  The  cur- 
rent of  opinion  among  modern  critics  and  philologists  is 
adverse  to  the  assumption  of  parentheses  at  all,  especially  in 
plain  historical  prose,  without  some  urgent  exegetical  neces- 
sity. Such  a  necessity,  indeed,  is  here  assumed  by  those  who 
plead  for  the  constructions  above  given,  and  who  seem  to  be 
agreed,  however  much  they  differ  otherwise,  that  the  last 
w^ords  of  V.  14  and  the  first  words  of  v.  15  cannot  possibly 
belong  together.  It  is  hard,  however,  to  perceive  the  ground 
of  this  grammatical  assumption.  Wliat  better  reason,  than 
the  multitude  of  converts,  could  be  given  for  the  multitude 
of  cures  performed  ?  Without  insisting  that  believers  in  v. 
14  sunply  means  believers  in  the  wonder-working  gifts  of  the 
Apostles — which  indeed,  as  we  have  seen  above  (on  v.  13),  is 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  they  were  added  to  the  Lord — 
and  without  insisting  that  the  passive  faith  of  miracles  was 
always  accompanied  by  savmg  faith  ;  we  know  that  the  con- 
verse of  this  proposition  must  be  true,  or  in  other  words,  that 
saving  faith  included  that  of  miracles,  or  trust  in  the  miracu- 
lous endowments  of  Christ's  servants  ;  so  that  the  multiplica- 
tion of  believers  would  be  naturally  followed  by  more  numer- 
ous applications  for  miraculous  relief.  There  is  nothing 
therefore  to  forbid  the  obvious  construction  of  the  clauses  as 
unmediately  successive,  vrithout  any  parenthesis  at  all,  and 
believers  were  more  added  to  the  Lord^  multitudes  both  of  men 
and  women^  so  as  to  bring  (or  so  that  they  brought)  forth  the 
sick,  etc.  The  sense  obtained  by  this  construction  is  indeed 
much  better  than  the  one  afforded  by  assuming  a  parenthesis ; 
for  the  apostolical  miracles  were  rather  the  effect  than  the 
cause  of  tliis  great  concourse,  and  the  people's  magnifyhig 
them  (13)  is  not  so  good  a  reason  for  that  concourse  as  the  in- 
crease of  faith  and  the  multiphcation  of  true  converts.  This 
view  of  the  passage  has  moreover  the  advantage  of  confirming 
what  we  know  m  other  ways,  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  and 
his  Aj)ostles  were  not  always  the  prime  motive  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  followed  them,  but  often  secondary  to  the  craving 
for  mstruction  and  salvation.  (Compare  Luke  5,  1.)  Jnto 
hardly  expresses  the  full  force  of  the  Greek  particle  (/cara) 
which  sometimes  means  alo?ig  (8,  26.  25,  3.  26,  13)  or  through 
(8,1.  11,1.  15,23.  24,12.)      The  sick  were  laid   along   the 
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streets,  tliroughout  their  whole  length,  to  await  the  approach 
of  the  Apostles.  Streets^  literally,  broad  {ways)^  in  the  sin- 
gular denoting  the  main  street  of  a  town  or  city  (Rev.  11,  8. 
21,  21.  22,  2.  Judg.  19,  15.  20.  LXX),  and  in  the  plural  its 
thoroughfares  or  wide  streets,  as  contrasted  with  its  nairow 
streets  or  lanes  (Luke  14,  21),  and  esj)ecially  considered  as 
public  places  of  resort  (Matt.  6,  5.  12,  19.  Luke  10,  10.  13, 
26.)  Avid  laid^  literally,  and  to  put  or  place^  the  infinitive 
construction  being  still  continued.  The  word  translated  into 
properly  means  dow7i  to^  i.  e.  from  the  houses,  or  along^  im- 
plying that  they  lay  there  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
Apostles,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  intimation  in  the 
other  clause,  and  dependent  upon  so  as  (or  so  that)  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sentence.  Beds  and  couches^  so  that  even  the 
most  helpless  and  bedridden  were  included  in  this  dispensation 
of  healing  power.  Li  the  oldest  manuscripts,  the  first  word 
is  diminutive  in  form  (KXti/aptcov),  as  well  as  in  the  Vulgate 
(lectuUs)^  denoting  small  beds  that  were  easily  carried.  J3eds 
may  either  have  its  proper  sense  or  that  of  bedsteads,  which, 
though  no  longer  used  in  the  East,  were  well  known  to  the 
ancients.  The  oldest  and  the  latest  writers  are  agreed  in 
supposing,  that  the  two  words  here  used  were  intended  to 
describe  the  couches  of  the  rich  and  poor,  a  distinction  coim- 
tenanced,  if  not  required,  by  a  phrase  of  Cicero's  (non  modo 
lectos  verum  etiam  grahhatos),  from  which  some  have  inferred 
that  the  second  noun  (Kpa^JBdroiv,  Kpa/Sdroiv,  or  Kpafidrnnv)  is 
of  Latin  origin,  whereas  the  modern  Greek  philologists  de- 
scribe it  as  a  Macedonian  word,  used  only  by  the  latest 
writers.  (Tyndale's  translation  here  is,  beds  and  pallets.) 
The  original  construction  in  the  last  clause  is,  tJiat,  Peter 
coming,  the  shadoio  might,  etc.  At  the  least  (Tyndale,  at  the 
least  icay)  is  in  Greek  a  compound  or  contracted  particle 
(kolv  for  KoX  kdv),  meanmg  originally  and  if,  and  repeatedly  so 
used  (Mark  16,  18.  Luke  13,  9.  James  5,  15),  but  sometimes 
more  emphatically,  evevi  ^/*(Matt.  21,  21.  26,  35.  John  8,  14. 
10,  38.  11,  25),  or  if  even  (Heb.  12,  20),  and  then  absolutely 
or  elliptically,  if  but  or  if  only  (2  Cor.  11,  16),  which  is  the 
meaning  here  and  in  a  passage  of  the  gospels,  where  precisely 
the  same  thing  is  said,  in  reference  to  the  fringe  or  border  of 
our  Saviour's  garment  (Mark  6,  56.)  The  crowd  was  so  great 
and  so  incessant,  that  many  could  do  nothing  more  tlian  ])lace 
themselves,  or  their  afiiicted  friends,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Apostles,  and  especially  of  Peter,  as  the  most  conspicuous 
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and  active,  as  he  came  by  or  along  {kfixofxivov.)  But  this  was 
in  itself  as  powerless,  and  by  divine  ai»])()iiitinent  as  effectual, 
as  any  Avord  or  deed,  by  which  the  miracle  was  commonly 
connected  M'ith  the  person  of  the  thaumaturge  or  woiuler- 
worker.  (See  above,  on  3,  7.)  Far  from  bemg  supei*>titious, 
it  was  rather  a  strong  proof  of  the  people's  faith,  analogous 
to  that  which  Christ  commended  in  the  woman  with  the  issue 
of  blood  (Matt.  9,  22),  but  especially  in  the  centurion  (Matt. 
8, 10),  who  believed  that  Christ  could  heal  his  servant  with- 
out personal  contact  or  even  being  present.  In  order  that 
these  miracles  of  healing  might  extend  to  all  who  sought 
them,  and  yet  be  visibly  connected  with  the  persons  who 
performed  them,  it  pleased  God  that  their  shadow  should,  in 
this  case,  answer  the  same  purpose  with  the  words  and  ges- 
tures used  on  other  occasions.  This  seems  much  more  natural 
than  the  supposition,  that  the  writer  pauses  here  to  mention 
a  pitiable  superstition  which  had  no  effect  whatever,  or  was 
mercifully  made  effectual  in  spite  of  its  absurdity  and  sinful- 
ness. As  to  the  Popish  argument  in  favor  of  the  primacy  of 
Peter,  from  the  virtue  here  ascribed  to  his  very  shadow,  this 
is  an  error  in  the  opposite  extreme,  but  one  refuted  by  the 
great  Apostle's  representative  position,  and  by  the  similar 
statement  elsewhere  with  respect  to  Paul.  (See  below,  on  19, 
12.)  Some  ofthem^  i.  e.  some  one  of  them,  the  first  pronoun 
(rtvt)  being  singular  in  Greek.  This  qualifying  phrase  has 
reference  rather  to  the  hopes  of  the  recipients  than  to  the 
actual  effect,  as  appears  from  the  last  clause  of  the  next 
verse.  The  Codex  Beza  and  another  uncial  manuscript  make 
an  addition  to  this  verse  in  somewliat  different  forms,  one  of 
which  is  copied  by  the  Vulgate  and  its  followers  {et  libe- 
rarentur  ah  injinnitatibus  suis.) 

16.  There  came  also  a  multitude  out  of  the  cities 
round  about  unto  Jerusalem,  bringing  sick  folks,  and 
them  whicth  were  vexed  with  unclean  spu'its ;  and  they 
were  healed  eveiy  one. 

The  concourse  and  the  miracles,  described  in  the  preced- 
ing verse,  though  locally  restricted  to  Jerusalem,  were  not 
confined  to  its  inhabitants.  The  idea  of  confluence  or  con- 
course is  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  original,  which  means, 
there  came  together.     Also  represents  a  double  particle  in 
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Greek  (Se  Kat ),  which,  although  strictly  meaning  nothing  more 
than  and  (or  hut)  aUo^  has  in  usage  an  emphatic  sense, 
equivalent  to  'nay  more'  or  'besides  all  this.'  (Compare 
Kttt  yc,  2,  18  above,  and  the  remark  there.)  A  multitude^  or 
more  exactly,  the  multitude^  a  much  stronger  expression, 
meaning  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  (see  above,  on  2,  6), 
which  was  no  doubt  literally  true,  though  not  without  indi- 
vidual exceptions.  The  impression  made  by  this  as  well  as 
by  the  Gospel  History,  is  that  these  great  movements  com- 
prehended the  whole  body  of  the  population,  which  was  thus 
made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  claims  of  Jesus  and  the 
doctrme  of  his  servants.  Another  variation  from  the  form  of 
the  original  consists  in  the  insertion  of  the  small  word  out^ 
which  materially  modifies  the  meaning.  '  A  multitude  out  of 
the  surroundmg  cities '  is  a  very  difierent  thing  from  '  the  mul- 
titude (or  mass)  of  the  surromiding  cities.'  The  former  might 
have  come  and  left  the  vast  majority  at  home ;  but  no  such 
sense  can  be  attached  to  the  exact  translation.  Hound 
about  is  in  Greek  a  single  word  {iripL^V  a  rare  and  strength- 
ened form  of  a  common  preposition  (Trepi),  here  used  as  an 
adverbial  adjective  (rwi/  Trept^  TroAewi/),  and  therefore  well  ex- 
pressed in  English  by  surroimdi7ig.  The  noun  w^hich  it  qual- 
ifies would  here  be  more  exactly  rendered  by  the  generic  term 
towns,  in  its  proper  English  sense,  as  including  villages  and 
cities.  It  is  no  doubt  put  for  the  whole  country ;  partly 
because  the  population  hved  almost  entirely  in  towns  great  or 
small ;  partly  because  these  towns  re})resented  the  more  rural 
districts,  which  were  civilly  dependent  on  them.  The  omission 
of  the  preposition  (eh)  before  Jerusalem,  m  some  old  manu- 
scripts and  late  editions,  can  have  no  efiect  upon  the  sense, 
which  must  still  be  that  of  motion  towards  the  holy  city. 
The  crowd  are  not  described  as  merely  bri7igmg  (ayoi/res)  but 
as  bearing,  carrying  (cf>epovT€<i)  the  sick,  literally,  strengthless, 
weak,  mfirni,  but  applied,  like  the  last  English  word,  not  only 
to  debiUty,  but  to  bodily  disease.  The  word  folks  (or  peo^^le) 
is  not  in  the  original,  which  might  have  been  exactly  rendered, 
the  infirm  (or  sick.)  Besides  this  general  descrij^tion  of  the 
objects  upon  which  these  healing  miracles  were  wrought,  the 
writer  mentions  a  specific  malady,  because  of  its  extraordinary 
prevalence  at  that  time,  its  peculiarly  distressing  character,  its 
strange  complication  of  moral  and  physical  disorder,  and 
above  all,  its  mysterious  connection  with  the  unseen  world  and 
with  another  race  of  spirits.     These  are  called  wicleari  or 
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impure  in  a  moral  sense,  essentially  equivalent  to  wicked^  but 
suggesting  more  directly  the  idea  of  corrui)tion,  as  existing 
in  themselves  and  practised  upon  others.  These  are  the 
angels  or  ministering  spirits  of  the  Devil,  who  fell  with  him, 
or  have  since  been  added  to  him,  as  believers  are  added  to  the 
Lord  (v.  14),  and  are  co-operating  with  him  as  the  tempters 
and  accusers  of  mankind.  (See  above,  on  v.  3,  and  compare 
Matt.  25,  41.)  To  these  fallen  and  seducmg  spirits  our  race 
has  ever  been  accessible  and  more  or  less  subjected  ;  but  when 
Christ  was  upon  earth,  they  were  permitted  to  assume  a  more 
perceptible,  li'  not  a  more  complete  ascendency,  extendmg  to 
the  body  and  the  mind,  and  thus  presenting  the  worst  forms 
of  insanity  and  bodily  disease  combined.  That  these  demo- 
niacal possessions  are  riot  mere  poetical  descriptions  of  disease  or 
madness,  but  the  real  acts  of  spiritual  agents,  is  apparent  from 
the  personality  ascribed  to  them,  as  well  as  from  their  being  so 
explicitly  distinguished  from  all  other  maladies,  as  in  the  case 
before  us  ;  while  the  tact  that  they  did  really  produce  disease 
abundantly  accounts  for  their  being  sometimes  so  described 
and  constantly  connected  with  corporeal  illness.  The  extra- 
ordinary prevalence  of  these  disorders  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
while  we  scarcely  hear  of  them  in  any  other  period  of  history, 
may  be  partly  owing  to  the  fact,  that  what  is  always  going  on 
in  secret  was  then  brought  to  light  by  his  authoritative  inter- 
position ;  and  partly  to  the  fact,  that  the  stupendous  strife 
between  the  "  seed  of  the  woman  "  and  the  "  seed  of  the  ser- 
pent" (Gen.  3,  15),  which  gives  complexion  to  all  human  his- 
tory, then  reached  its  crisis,  and  these  demoniacal  possessions 
were  at  once  the  work  of  Satan,  as  a  means  of  doing  evil,  and 
of  God,  as  a  means  of  doing  good,  by  glorifying  him  whom 
he  had  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world.  (See  John  10,  36. 
17,  1.  5.)  Every  expulsion  of  a  demon  by  our  Lord  himself, 
or  in  his  name  by  his  Apostles,  was  a  triumph  over  his  great 
enemy,  not  only  in  the  unseen  world  but  upon  earth,  in  the 
sight  of  men  as  well  as  angels  (Luke  10,  IV.  18.  John  12,  31. 
16,  11.)  This  innnediate  relation  of  these  strange  phenomena 
to  Christ's  person  and  official  Avork,  accounts  for  their  absence 
both  before  and  since,  as  well  as  for  the  impotent  resistance 
of  the  evil  ones  tliemselves,  and  their  extorted  testimony  to 
the  character  and  rank  of  their  destroyer.  (See  Matt.  8, 
29-32.  Mark  5,  7.  9,  26.  Luke  4,  33-35.  41.  8,  28.  29.)  It 
exi)lains  likcAvise  the  distinct  mention  of  this  class  of  miracles, 
both  here  and  elsewhere  (e.  g.  Matt.  4,  24.  8,  16.  28,  33.  Mark 
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1, 34.  6, 18. 16, 17. 18.  Luke  8,  2.  36),  as  being  in  themselves  the 
most  surprising  of  all  cures,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  pal- 
pable of  all  attestations  to  the  Messiahship  and  Deity  of  Jesus. 
Vexed  (Wiclif,  travailed),  literally,  thronged  or  crowded,  the 
original  exj^ression  bemg  a  derivative  of  oy\.o^  (see  above,  on 
1,  15),  as  our  words  perturbed,  disturbed,  etc.,  are  of  the  sy- 
nonymous word  turha.  As  the  Greek  word,  though  employed 
by  later  Avriters  in  the  vague  sense  of  annoying  or  harassing, 
has  m  earlier  usage,  such  as  that  of  Herodotus  and  ^schylus, 
the  specific  sense  suggested  by  its  etymology,  namely,  that  of 
harassing  with  crowds  or  mobbing,  there  is  no  absurdity  in 
supposing,  both  here  and  in  the  other  place  where  it  occurs 
(Luke  6,  18),  an  allusion  to  the  grand  peculiarity  and  fearful 
aggravation  of  such  sufiermgs,  namely,  the  co-existence  of  two 
spiiitual  agents  in  connection  with  a  single  body,  one  the 
tyrant,  one  the  slave  ;  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  better 
be  expressed  in  one  word  than  by  saying  they  were  crowded, 
j^Aro/i^efZ,  by  evil  spirits.  (See  Mark  5,  9.  Luke  8,  30.  11,  26.) 
But  terrible  as  this  condition  was,  we  know  that  it  was  not 
incurable,  and  that  although  the  Apostles  had  once  failed, 
through  want  of  faith,  to  work  a  dispossession  (Matt.  17,  14-21. 
Mark  9,  18.  19.  Luke  9,  40.  41),  yet  now,  though  the  Master 
was  no  longer  with  them,  when  demoniacs  were  brought  to 
them  in  crowds  from  the  surrounding  country,  they  loere  all 
healed,  or  retaining  the  emphatic  collocation  of  the  Greek 
text,  they  loere  healed  all.  The  less  exact  but  expressive  ver- 
sion, every  one,  is  that  of  Tyndale. 

17.  Then  the  High  Priest  rose  up,  and  all  they 
(that  were)  with  him,  which  is  the  sect  of  the  Saddu- 
cees,  and  were  filled  w^ith  indignation. 

Here  begins  another  alternation  or  transition  from  more 
general  description  to  particular  narration.  (See  above,  on  2, 
42.  4,  32.  36.  5,  12.)  If  the7i  were  an  adverb,  meaning  at  that 
time,  (as  m  1,  12.  4,  8),  it  might  indicate  a  mere  chronological 
connection  between  what  is  here  related  and  what  imme- 
diately precedes,  as  if  he  had  said,  '  about  the  same  time  other 
things  occurred  entirely  distinct  from  these.'  But  as  it  is  the 
usual  continuative  particle  (8e),  by  which  the  members  of  the 
previous  narrative  are  linked  together,  it  denotes  a  much  more 
intimate  relation,  and  suggests  that  this  new  attack  upon  the 
church  was  not  only  preceded  but  occasioned  by  the  state  of 
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thinjrs  doscribed  in  vs.  12-16.  It  wns  not  only  when  (or  after) 
the  bc'lievors  were  so  greatly  niultipHed,  and  the  people  so 
impressed  by  the  miracles  of  the  Apostles,  but  for  that  very 
reason,  that  this  new  assanlt  was  made,  Avhieh  may  be  regarded 
as  the  second  liostile  movement  from  Avitliont,  the  lirst  being 
that  recorded  in  4,  1-22,  as  the  affair  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
was   the   earliest   disturbance   from  within.    (See  below,  on 

6,  1.)  In  this,  as  in  the  former  case  (4,  l),  the  hostile  parties 
are  the  Priesthood  and  the  Sadducees ;  but  here  the  move- 
ment has  a  still  more  national  or  pnblic  character,  because 
the  High  Priest  is  particularly  mentioned.  As  we  have  no 
clew  whatever  to  the  length  of  the  interval  between  these 
several  occurrences,  the  safest  as  well  as  the  most  natural 
presumption,  is  that  Annas  is  the  person  here  mtended.  (See 
above,  on  4,  6.)  Boss  up^  literally,  rising  or  having  risen. 
This  is  a  neuter  or  intransitive  form  of  the  verb  explained 
above,  on  2,  24.  32.  3,  22.  26.  It  is  a  favourite  of  Luke's,  and 
not  unfrequent  m  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
some  cases,  it  has  obviously  the  literal  or  local  sense  of  rising 
from  one's  seat  or  bed  (e.  g.  Matt.  9,  9.  Mark  1,  35.  Luke  4, 
16,  29.  39.  John  5,  8.)  In  a  scarcely  figurative  sense,  it  is 
a})plied  to  resurrection  from  the  dead  (Matt.  17,  9.  Mark  6, 
14.  Luke  9,  8.  John  20,  9.)  In  other  cases,  it  seems  to  have 
the  vague  sense  of  rousing  or  addressing  one's  self  to  action, 
without  reference  to  actual  corporeal  movement  (e.  g.  Mark 

7,  24.  10,  1,  50.  Luke  1,  39.  4,  29,  etc.)  As  in  many  of  these 
instances,  however,  the  strict  sense  is  admissible,  or  at  least  an 
allusion  to  it,  that  sense  is  of  course  entitled  to  the  preference, 
without  some  reason  for  departing  from  it.  (See  above,  on 
4,  9.)  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  here,  as  the  same  word 
occurs  twice  in  the  Gospels  (Matt.  26,  62.  Mark  14,  60)  in  re- 
lation to  ])ublic  acts  of  the  High  Priest.  Upon  this  ground, 
some  understand  it  here  as  meaning,  that  the  High  Priest  rose 
up  from  his  seat  in  the  Sanhedrim,  or  in  some  private  consul- 
tation with  his  allies  mentioned  in  the  other  clause.  But  this 
ex]>lanation  overlooks  a  material  difference  between  this  case 
and  the  two  last  cited,  namely,  that  in  them  the  High  Priest 
had  been  represented  as  presiding  in  the  Council,  whereas  here 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  referred  to  m  the  previous  con- 
text, but  the  act  of  rising  iq?  is  introduced  abruptly.  Another 
explanation  gives  the  verb  the  emphatic  sense  of  risuig  up  in 
oi)positi()n  or  against  (Beza,  insffrgens^)  which  may  seem  to 
be  sustained  by  the  anahjgy  of  Mark  3,  26  ;  but  there  the 
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object  is  expressed,  and  the  idea  of  hostility  conveyed,  not  by 
the  verb  but  by  a  preposition.  Most  interpreters  have  there- 
fore acquiesced  in  the  third  meaning  above  given,  namely, 
that  of  addressing  one's  self  to  action ;  which  is  certainly  far 
better  than  the  favourite  notion  of  a  certain  school,  that  it  is 
pleonastic,  or  in  other  words,  means  nothing  at  all.  The  ad- 
ditional idea  which  it  here  suggests  is  that  of  previous  inac- 
tion. Since  the  first  abortive  effort  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  new  religion  (4, 18.  21.  31),  the  authorities  would  seem  to 
have  been  passive  or  indifferent,  but  now  aroused  themselves 
again  to  action.  All  they  that  were  loith  him,  or  more  exactly, 
all  those  with  him,  is  supposed  by  some  to  mean  the  other 
priests,  or  the  other  members  of  the  Sanhedrim;  but  no  such 
vague  and  loose  description  of  official  persons  occurs  elsewhere. 
Still  more  unlikely  is  the  sense  of  relatives  or  private  friends, 
which  some  support  by  a  reference  to  4,  6. 13.  The  only  satis- 
factory interpretation  is  that  which  makes  the  clause  mean, 
those  (now  acting)  icith  him,,  in  his  opposition  to  the  church, 
implying  that  it  was  not  his  own  personal  or  party  friends. 
This  precludes  the  inference,  which  some  have  drawn  from 
these  expressions,  that  the  High  Priest  was  himself  a  Saddu- 
cee.  We  know  from  Josephus,  that  a  son  of  Ananus  (or 
Annas),  bearing  the  same  name,  attached  himself  to  that  sect; 
but  all  our  information  on  the  subject  tends  to  the  conclusion, 
that  both  Annas  himself  and  Caiaphas  were  Pharisees.  (See 
below,  on  23,  6.)  What  is  here  described  is,  therefore,  not  a 
party-organization,  but  a  coalition  of  distinct  and  hostile  par- 
ties for  a  special  purpose,  not  unlike  that  of  Herod  and  Pilate 
against  Christ.  (See  above,  on  4,  27,  and  compare  Luke  23, 
12.)  Which  is  the  sect,  in  Greek,  the  sect  hei7tg,  or  the  exist- 
ing sect.  The  participle  does  not  agree  (as  it  appears  to  do 
in  English)  with  the  nouns  preceding,  but  with  that  which 
follows  (17  ovaa  atpecrts).  This  is  explained  by  some  as  a  case 
of  the  grammatical  figure  called  attraction,  and  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  {ovt€<s  y  atpeo-is)  being  the  sect,  i.  e.  '  they  who  acted 
with  the  High  Priest,  upon  this  occasion,  were  the  sect  of  the 
Sadducees.'  But  this,  though  true  and  necessarily  implied, 
can  hardly  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  here  used.  The  par- 
ticiple {being)  seems  intended,  from  its  feminine  and  siugnlar 
form,  not  to  identify  the  allies  of  the  High  Priest  with  the 
Sadducees,  but  rather  to  describe  the  Sadducees  themselves, 
as  an  existing,  long  established,  well-known  body.  (See  be- 
low, on  13,  1,  where  the  same  unusual  expression  is  employed 
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in  reference  to  the  church  at  Antioch.)  The  authors  of  the 
movement  then  are  here  described  as  tlie  High  Priest  and 
those  acting  with  him,  the  existing  (i.  e.  previously  existing, 
or  perhaps  still  existing)  party  of  the  Sadducees.  Sect^  al- 
though now  fixed  by  prescription,  is  not  perfectly  approjjriate 
to  these  great  Jewish  parties.  The  Greek  w^ord  (alpeo-is)  ori- 
ginally means  the  act  of  taking,  then  a  choice,  a  preference, 
especially  of  certain  view^s  or  principles,  philosophical,  reli- 
gious, or  political.  Its  nearest  equivalents,  as  thus  applied, 
are  school  and  party ^  without  any  necessary  imphcation  of 
erroneous  doctrine  or  improper  practice.  Thus  the  word  is 
used  in  Greek  to  designate  the  Stoical  system  of  philosophy ; 
and  Cicero,  referring  to  a  certain  person's  philosophical  pref- 
erences, says,  i)i  ea  haeresi  est.  Later  ecclesiastical  usage  ap- 
propriated it  to  doctrinal  departures  from  the  orthodox  or 
catholic  faith,  which  is  the  only  meaning  of  its  English  deriva- 
tive {heresy.)  But  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek  word  still 
retains  its  older  application  to  the  party  holding  an  opinion, 
rather  than  to  the  opinion  itself.  Even  in  1  Cor.  11,  19.  Gal. 
5,  20.  Tit.  3,  10.  2  Pet.  2,  1,  the  immediate  reference  is  rather 
to  schismatical  divisions  than  to  doctrinal  corruptions,  although 
these  are  necessarily  implied.  In  other  parts  of  the  book  be- 
fore us,  it  is  applied  to  Pharisaism  (15,  5.  26,  5,)  and,  in  an 
unfavourable  sense,  to  Christianity  itself  (24,  5.  14.  28,  22.) 
In  all  these  cases,  the  word  heresy  is  as  inappro})riate  as  idiot 
in  4,  13,  or  despot  in  4,  24,  though  the  three  English  words  are 
not  even  corruptions  of  the  Greek  ones  (like  cdms,2^alsy, 
bishop),  but  direct  derivatives,  formed  by  a  simple  change  of 
termination.  So  far  is  mere  coincidence  of  origin  or  fonn 
from  proving  words  to  be  synonjTnous.  There  is  not  the 
same  objection  to  the  word  sect,  used  by  our  translators  here 
and  elsewhere  (15,  5.  26,  5,)  and  now  established  as  a  stereo- 
typed technical  expression  in  relation  to  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees.  The  word,  however,  should  be  carefully  exj^lained 
and  clearly  understood,  as  not  implying  what  its  general 
usage  now  includes,  to  wit,  distinct  organization  and  a  sepa- 
rate worship,  but  merely  a  diversity,  in  certain  points  of  theory 
and  })ractice,  between  persons  holding  the  same  creed  and 
joining  in  the  same  devotions.  If  a  word  were  now  to  be 
selected  for  tlie  first  time,  it  is  plain  that  this  idea  would  be 
better  expressed  by  the  term  school,  when  doctrinal  diversities 
are  specially  in  question,  and  the  tcnnjxirty,  when  the  reference 
is  rather  to  practical  matters  of  authority  or  discipline.    Such 
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were  the  relations  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  who,  far 
from  being  independent  sects  or  churches,  in  the  modern 
sense,  were  two  opposing  factions  in  the  same  great  church 
and  body  politic,  continually  striving,  with  alternate  or  varia- 
ble success,  for  the  predominance,  and  at  this  time  probably 
sharing  the  great  offices  between  them.  As  to  their  distinctive 
views  and  practice,  and  the  motives  of  the  Sadducees  in  per- 
secuting the  Apostles,  see  above,  on  4,  1.  They  are  here  said 
to  have  been  tilled  with  jealousy  or  party-spirit.  Indigyiation 
is  a  sense,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  clear  example,  either 
in  classical  or  hellenistic  usage.  According  to  its  etymology 
and  primary  usage,  the  Greek  word  {ff]koi)  denotes  any  warm 
affection  or  enthusiastic  impulse,  either  in  favour  of  or  opposi- 
tion to  a  given  object,  thus  coinciding  almost  perfectly  with 
its  derivative  in  English  {zeal^  But  besides  this  wider  sense, 
it  has  the  more  specitic  one  oi  jealousy^  which  some  high  au- 
thorities pronounce  a  Hebraism,  but  which  occurs,  though 
rarely,  in  the  purest  Attic  writers,  and  is  really  a  slight  modi- 
heation  of  a  meaning  common  in  the  best  Greek  usage,  that 
of  eager  rivalry  or  emulation,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  there- 
fore opposed  by  Plato  to  e7ivy  ((^06vo<i)^  while  Hesiod  con- 
founds them.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  word  necessarily 
suggests  the  ideas  of  zeal,  party  spirit,  and  malignant  jealousy 
or  envy,  all  of  which  are  perfectly  appropriate. 

18.  And  laid  their  hands  on  the  Apostles,  and  put 
them  in  the  common  prison. 

The  first  step  of  this  movement  is  the  same  as  in  the  for- 
mer case,  to  wit,  arrest  and  imprisonment,  not  as  a  punish- 
ment, but  with  a  view  to  their  arraignment  and  trial.  (See 
above,  on  4,  3.)  The  subject  of  the  scmtence  is  the  same  as  in 
V.  17,  the  High  Priest  and  the  Sadducees  who  acted  with  him. 
Laid  their  hands  is,  in  several  of  the  oldest  manuscripts,  laid 
hands  (or  laid  the  hands)  without  the  ])ronoun.  This  abbre- 
viated form  is  very  common  (see  Matt.  26,50.  Luke  20,19. 
John  7,30.44.  Acts  12,  1.  21,27.)  There  is  but  one  certain 
instance  of  the  other  (Luke  21,  12  ;  in  Mark  14,  46,  the  text 
is  doubtful.)  This  is  not  a  mere  figure  for  arrest,  but  a  literal 
description  of  the  act  by  which  it  is  eftected.  There  is  no 
ground  whatever,  in  the  text  or  context,  for  the  supposition 
that  Apostles  here  means  Peter  and  John,  of  which  restricted 
use  there  is  no   example   elsewhere,  unless  it  be  hi  14,  4.  14, 
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where  A^^ostles^  as  we  shall  there  see,  has  itself  a  different 
meanmg.  In  every  other  case,  throughout  this  history,  the 
Apostles  means  the  twelve  as  a  collective  body.  (See  below, 
on  V.  29.)  Prison  is  the  word  translated  hold  in  4,  3,  but  in 
a  different  case,  and  preceded  by  a  different  preposition.  The 
noun,  according  to  Greek  usage,  is  an  abstract,  meaning  afs- 
tody  or  keeping^  and  is  so  used  in  a  moral  sense  by  Paul 
(1  Cor.  V,  19.)  The  only  classical  example  of  the  local  mean- 
ing (2yriso7i)  is  said  to  be  a  dubious  expression  of  Thucydides. 
That  sense  is  thought  to  be  required  here  by  the  adjective, 
which  might  however  be  applied  to  the  confinement  as  well  as 
to  the  prison.  The  adjective  itself  is  apt  to  be  misappre- 
hended by  the  English  reader,  from  the  equivocal  language 
of  the  version.  Common  lyrison  naturally  calls  up  the  idea 
of  promiscuous  association  between  prisoners  of  various  rank 
and  character  ;  and  this  has  actually  been  insisted  on  by  some 
interpreters,  as  an  intentional  insult  to  the  twelve,  or  at  least 
a  serious  aggravation  of  their  sufferings.  But  the  English 
word  most  probably,  and  the  Greek  word  most  certainly, 
means  nothing  more  than  piihlic,  belonging  to  the  people 
(877/X09)  or  the  whole  community,  and  not  to  any  individual. 
Though  common  in  the  classics,  it  is  found  only  in  this  book 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  exceptmg  in  the  case  before  us, 
only  as  an  adverb  (8r;/xoo-ia),  Avhich  is  once  translated  opeidy 
(16,  37),  and  twice  puhlkly  (18,  28.  20,  20),  but  might  have 
been  still  more  exactly  rendered  by  the  corresponding  English 
phrase,  in  public. 

19.  But  (the)  angel  of  (the)  Lord  by  night  opened 
the  prison  doors,  and  brought  them  forth,  and  said  : 

From  this  imprisonment  they  were  delivered,  not  as  be- 
fore, through  the  fears  or  policy  of  their  oppressors  (4,  21), 
but  by  a  divine  interposition.  {Bid.,  and,  or  then.  See  above, 
on  V.  17.)  21ie  angel  of  the  Ziord  is  an  expression  used  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  designate  the  Angel  of  Jehovah's  presence, 
whom  the  church  has  commonly  identified  with  the  second 
person  of  the  trinity.  According  to  Greek  usage,  the  words 
here  em])loyed  denote  an  angel  of  the  Lord.,  which  may  how- 
ever be  an  imitation  of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  in  which  a  noun  gov- 
erning another  does  not  take  the  article,  however  definite  its 
sense  may  be.  In  this  very  title,  for  example,  the  word  angel 
is  without  the  article  (p'^T^*  T|S<b«).     But  as  the  phrase  itself, 
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in  this  emphatic  sense,  belongs  to  the  Old  Testament  exclu- 
sively, and  as  we  have  no  reason  to  ascribe  this  deliverance 
to  a  personal  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  more  indefi- 
nite or  Greek  construction  of  the  words  {an  angel)  seems  en- 
titled to  the  preference.  The  absence  of  the  article  before 
Lord  rests  upon  a  diiferent  usage,  namely,  that  of  its  omission 
before  proper  names,  to  which  class  this  word  {Kvpio%)^  as  the 
Greek  representative  of  the  Hebrew  JeJiovah^  may  be  properly 
considered  as  belonging.  The  deliverance  took  place  by 
night  (Sta,  through  or  in  the  course  of,  as  in  1,  3),  probably  in 
order  to  increase  the  terror  and  surprise  which  it  occasioned. 
It  was  effected,  not  by  a  miraculous  suspension  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  by  simply  opening  the  doors  of  the  prison,  no 
doubt  so  insensibly  as  not  to  be  perceived  by  those  who 
guarded  it,  although  there  may  have  been  a  supernatural  effect 
produced  upon  their  senses,  as  in  other  cases.  (See  Matt.  28, 
4.  Luke  24,  16.  John  20,  14.)  The  pretence  that  this  is  a 
poetical  or  oriental  figure  for  the  release  of  the  Apostles  by 
the  jailor,  or  the  guards,  or  any  other  human  intervention, 
has  been  long  since  exploded  as  a  sheer  absurdity,  or  unmasked 
as  an  indirect  denial  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  recorded. 
By  a  strange  revolution  of  opinion,  many  of  the  same  class  of 
unbelievers,  who  could  once  resort  to  such  means  of  evasion, 
rather  than  abandon  their  old  Sadducean  error  (see  below,  on 
23,  8),  now  profess  to  be  in  actual  and  confidential  intercourse 
with  spirits  in  the  other  world.  Brought  themforth^  literally, 
hriJiging  (or  having  brought)  them  forth.  This  participial 
construction  is  extended,  by  some  manuscripts  and  editors,  to 
the  preceding  verb  {ope^iing  for  opened)^  That  this  miracu- 
lous deliverance  was  not  intended  merely  for  their  own  relief, 
but  for  a  higher  end,  appears  from  the  instructions  of  the 
angel,  given  in  the  next  verse. 

20.  Go,  stand  and  speak  in  the  tenaple  to  the  peo- 
ple all  the  words  of  this  life. 

Go  is  not  a  mere  expletive  or  pleonasm,  as  it  often  is  in 
English,  but  has  here  its  full  sense,  go  away^  depart  hence, 
linger  here  no  longer.  (See  above,  on  1,  10.  11.  25.)  As  they 
had  been  released,  not  merely  to  enjoy  freedom,  but  to  exer- 
cise their  ministry,  the  angel  here  exhorts  them  to  renew  it. 
IStand  and  speak^  literally,  standing  (or  having  taken  your 
stand)  speak.     (For  the  use  of  the  verb  stand  in  su<^h  connec- 
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tions,  see  above,  on  2, 14.)  In  the  temple  (tcpw)  i.  e.  in  the 
sacred  enclosure,  as  distinguished  from  the  edifice  itself,  which 
is  denoted  by  another  word  (i/aos,  Matt.  23,  35.)  They  were 
to  preach  there  the  whole  Gospel,  all  the  words  of  this  life. 
Most  interpreters  regard  this  as  an  instance  of  the  figure 
called  hypallage,  equivalent  in  sense  to  all  these  words  of  life, 
i.  e.  living  or  life-giving  doctrines..  (Compare  John  6,68. 
Acts  7,  38.  John  12,  50.  17,  3.)  Other  examples  of  the  same 
construction  are  supposed  to  be  found  in  13,  26  below,  and  in 
Rom.  7,  24.  But  some  deny  the  hypallage  in  any  of  these 
cases,  or  at  least  retain  the  obvious  construction  here,  explain- 
mg  all  the  wo7'ds  of  this  life  to  mean  all  the  doctrines  or  in- 
structions, which  are  necessary  to  make  kno\^Ti  to  Israel  this 
new  form  of  their  own  religion,  as  a  rule  of  life  here,  and  a 
means  of  everlasting  life  hereafter.  (For  a  like  use  of  the 
word  way,  see  below,  on  9,  2.  19,  9.  23.  22,  4.  24,  14.  22,  and 
compare  the  fuller  forms,  13,  10.  16, 17.  18,  25.  26.  2  Pet.  2, 
2. 15.  21.)  Their  angelic  conmiission  (see  above,  on  1,  11)  was 
not  merely  to  talk  but  to  preach,  not  privately  but  publicly, 
not  in  the  streets  but  in  the  temple,  not  to  the  rulers  but  the 
people,  not  a  part  of  the  truth  necessary  to  salvation,  but  all 
the  words  of  this  life.     (See  below,  on  20,  27.) 

21.  And  when  they  heard  (that),  they  entered  into 
the  temple,  early  m  the  morning,  and  tanght ;  but  the 
High  Priest  came,  and  they  that  were  with  him,  and 
called  the  council  together,  and  all  the  senate  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  sent  to  the  prison,  to  have  them 
brought. 

Whe7i  they  heard  that,  literally,  hearing  or  having  heard  ; 
that  is  supplied  by  the  translators.  The  temple,  i.  e.  the  sa- 
cred enclosure,  as  in  the  preceding  verse.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing,  just  about  (or  just  before)  daybreak.-  The  Greek  noun 
sometimes  means  the  dawn,  sometimes  the  m(H-ning-twiliglit. 
The  preposition  under,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  is  applied  to 
time,  when  the  idea  to  be  expressed  is  that  of  indefinite  near- 
ness. Jaiighf,  i.  e.  ])reached,  taught  publicly,  as  the  angel 
had  directed  tlieni.  JhU  (oe,)  and,  or  then.  The  Ilif/h  Priest 
and  those  loith  him  is  exactly  the  phrase  used  ai)ove  in  v.  17, 
with  the  omissiou  of  the  word  all.  Here  again  it  means  those 
acting  with   him    upon   this  occasion,  i.  e,  the  Sadducees.  as 
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there  expressed.  It  is  rather  implied  that  they  were  not,  than 
that  they  were,  his  usual  confederates  or  associates.  Came, 
literally,  being  (or  heconmig)  near^  at  hand,  or  present.  The 
Greek  word  is  seldom  used  in  the  New  Testament,  except  by 
Luke,  with  whom  it  is  a  favourite  expression.  (See  below,  on 
vs.  22.  25,  where  it  occurs  again.)  It  is  nearly  equivalent,  in 
this  case,  to  our  phrase,  being  on  the  ground^  implying  ratlier 
than  expressing  previous  arrival.  There  is  no  need  therefore 
of  inquiring  to  what  spot,  or  what  apartment  of  the  temple, 
they  now  came.  That  they  were  not  in  the  same  part  of  the 
vast  enclosure  with  the  Apostles,  who  were  probably  as  usual 
m  Solomon's  porch  (v.  12),  is  clear  from  what  follows,  but 
creates  no  difficulty,  as  the  courts  of  Herod's  temple  were 
both  large  and  many.  Senate^  or  eldership,  the  Greek  word 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  (ye'pwi/)  an  old  nian^  that  senate 
does  to  the  corresponding  word  m  Latin  {senex)  Neither 
primitive  nor  derivative  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  New 
Testament.  (See  John  3,  4.)  The  latter  is  applied  in  the 
classics  to  the  highest  council  of  the  Doric  States,  particularly 
Sparta.  In  the  Septuagint  version,  it  is  used,  as  a  collective, 
to  translate  the  plural  elders^  when  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentatives and  rulers  of  the  whole  people  (as  in  Ex.  3,  16.  18. 
Deut.  27, 1),  or  of  any  particular  locality  (as  in  Deut.  19,  12. 
21,  2.)  In  the  Apocrypha  it  signifies  the  Sanhedrim,  and  is 
so  used  also  by  Josephus.  Luke  elsewhere  uses  the  synony-. 
mous  term  presbytery^  from  presbyter  or  elder.  (See  below, 
on  22,  5,  and  compare  Luke  22,  66.)  The  Vulgate  and  the 
older  English  versions,  have  a  plural  form  {seniores^  eldermen^ 
ancients^  elders.)  The  only  question  here  is  whether  it  is 
merely  a  synonymous  expression  with  the  one  before  it  {to 
avvihpiov) ;  or  denotes  the  elders,  as  a  part  of  the  Sanhedrim ; 
or  a  body  of  elders  not  included  m  it.  Some  infer  from  the 
use  of  the  word  all^  that  instead  of  a  mere  representation  of 
the  elders,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  the  High  Priest  and  his  asso- 
ciates, upon  this  occasion,  summoned  the  whole  eldership,  so 
far  as  it  Avas  within  reach.  A  striking  analogy  would  then  be 
furnished  by  the  Great  Consistory  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Churches.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  body  now  assembled 
was  a  regularly  constituted  Sanhedrim,  identical  in  law  with 
that  before  which  Peter  and  John  had  been  arraigned  (v.  6. 
V),  and  as  such,  ordered  the  Apostles  to  be  brought  before  it, 
The  word  translated  prison  is  not  that  used  above  in  v.  18, 
but  a  derivative  of  tlie  verb  (Sew)  to  bind,  from  which  comes 
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(^ccr/Aos)  a  band  or  bond,  from  this  {^ea-jxojTrjq)  a  bondman  or 
pi-isoner,  and  from  this  (Stcr/xooTiy/Koi')  a  phice  of  bondage.  To 
hace  them  hrottgJtt^  or  more  exactly,  for  them  to  be  hrouglit. 
The  unusual  length  of  this  verse,  though  admitting  readily  of 
subdivision,  is  probably  a  mere  inadvertence  of  the  learned 
printer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  whole  arrangement. 
(See  the  Introduction,  p.  xii.) 

22.  But  when  the  officers  came,  and  found  them 
not  in  the  prison,  they  returned  and  told : 

But^  as  in  v.  21.  Game  is  the  same  verb  as  in  that  verse. 
Officers^  civil  not  military.  The  Greek  word  originally  means 
a  rower,  then  any  sailor,  then  any  labourer,  then  any  servant 
or  dependent,  in  which  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  attendant  in 
a  s}Tiagogue  (Luke  4,  20),  and  still  more  frequently  to  officers 
of  justice,  the  ministerial  agents  of  a  court  or  magistrate.  The 
later  Greek  historians  use  it  to  describe  the  Roman  lictors. 
It  here  denotes  the  officers  attending  on  the  Sanhedrim  to  ex- 
ecute its  orders,  precisely  as  in  Matt.  26,  58.  Mark  14,  54.  65. 
John  7,  32.  45,  46.  18,  3. 12.  18.  22.  19,  6.  The  older  English 
versions  here  have  ministers.  Prison  is  still  a  third  Greek 
word  for  that  idea,  entirely  different  m  form  from  both  the 
others,  but  resembling  that  in  v.  18,  as  being  properly  an  ab- 
stract {guard  or  loatching)^  and  almost  exclusively  so  used  in 
the  classics.  Returned  and  told^  returning  (or  having  re- 
turned) told,  reported,  brought  back  word,  as  in  4,  23  above. 

23.  Saying,  The  prison  truly  found  we  shut  with 
all  safety,  and  the  keepers  standing  without  before  the 
doors ;  but  when  we  had  opened,  we  found  no  man 
within. 

Prison^  as  in  v.  21.  Truly  (/^eV),  as  in  1,  5,  here  answering 
to  hut  (Se)  in  the  other  clause.  Shnt^  i.  e.  shut  fast  or  fastened, 
the  Greek  ex})ression  being  stronger  than  our  closed,  as  ap- 
pears from  John  20,  19.  26,  where  the  mere  closing  or  shutthig 
of  the  doors  would  liave  been  no  protection.  With  all  safety^ 
in  complete  security  or  certainty.  All.,  as  in  4,  29.  (Cran- 
mer,  with  all  diligence.  Tyndale,  as  sure  as  was  possible.) 
Without  (tt'w)  is  omitted  in  the  oldest  numuscripts  and  latest 
critical  editions.     It  was  probably  inserted  as  a  counterpart 
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to  within  (lo-w).  W7ie?i  we  had  opened,  literally,  havirtg 
opened.  No  7nan,  no  one,  nobody.  (See  above,  on  2,  45.) 
They  were,  therefore,  the  only  prisoners,  unless  pi'ison  here 
means  ward  or  cell,  or  unless  the  others  were  set  free  at  the 
same  time.     (See  below,  on  16,  26.) 

24.  Now  when  the  (High)  Priest,  and  the  Captain 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  chief  priests,  heard  these  things, 
they  doubted  of  them,  whereunto  this  would  grow. 

The  710W  of  this  verse  is  the  hat  of  that  before  it.  When, 
literally,  as,  the  comparative  particle  being  used,  both  in 
Greek  and  English,  as  a  particle  of  time.  (See  above,  on  1, 
10.)  The  High  Priest  is  in  Greek  simply  the  Priest,  and  even 
that  is  omitted  in  several  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  ver- 
sions, but  probably  on  account  of  the  unusual  expression. 
The  Priest,  i.  e.  by  way  of  eminence,  the  High  Priest.  Or 
the  title  may  be  used  generically,  without  reference  to  minor 
distinctions,  as  in  Ps.  110,  4.  Heb.  7, 17.  Of  the  former  usage 
there  are  some  examples  elsewhere.  Thus  in  one  of  the 
Apocryphal  books  (1  Mace.  15,  l),  Antiochus  is  said  to  have 
written  to  Simon,  "  the  Priest  and  Ethnarch  of  the  Jews ; " 
whereas  the  letter  itself,  which  immediately  follows,  is  ad- 
dressed to  "the  Grand  or  High  Priest  (tcpet /xeyaAw)."  The 
same  use  of  the  smij^le  term  occurs  in  Josephus.  As  to  the 
captain  of  the  temple,  see  above,  on  4, 1.  (Vulg.  magistratus 
templi.)  He  is  mentioned  again  here,  because  as  the  conser- 
vator and  guardian  of  the  sacred  place,  he  shared  in  the  soli- 
citude of  the  national  rulers.  As  to  the  chief  priests,  see 
above,  on  4,  23.  Cranmer  inverts  the  usual  distinction  and 
reads  Chief  Priest  and  high  priests.  Tyndale  has  Chief 
Priest  of  all.  Poubted  is  not  strong  enough  to  represent  the 
Greek  verb,  which  means  that  they  were  utterly  perplexed 
and  at  a  loss.  (See  above,  on  2,  12,)  Of  them,  concernhig 
or  about  them,  is  by  some  referred  to  things,  but  by  most  to 
persons,  namely,  the  Aj^ostles*  They  were  wholly  at  a  loss, 
and  knew  not  what  to  think  of  them,  or  expect  from  them, 
Whereunto  this  woidd  grow,  literally,  what  this  vaoidd  become. 
It  is  different  therefore  from  a  phrase  resembling  it  in  form 
Tt  av  dtj),  what  it  might  be,  ichat  it  was,  which  is  elsewhere 
used  in  connection  with  the  same  verb.  (See  above,  on  2, 12, 
and  below,  on  10, 17.)     The  question  here  was  not  what  it  was 
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that  they  belield,  but  wliat  it  would  be,  if  they  failed  to  use 
preventive  measures.  Tliis  seems  to  be  the  meauiiio-  of  the 
Vulgate  version  {de  lllis  qnUlnamJieret)^  which  is  better  imi- 
tated by  tlie  Rhemish  (what  would  befall)  than  by  Wichf 
{what  was  done).  Even  some  modern  writers  understand  the 
words  to  mean,  how  it  had  happened,  which  is  ^^•holly  ungram- 
matical. 

25.  Then  came  one  and  told  them,  saying,  Behold, 
the  men,  whom  ye  put  in  prison,  are  standing  in  the 
temple,  and  teaching  the  people. 

Then  is  the  word  translated  now  in  the  preceding  verse. 
Came,  coming,  or  having  come,  the  same  verb  as  in  vs.  21.  22. 
One,  some  one,  somebody.  (See  above,  on  v.  1.)  2 old,  re- 
ported, brought  back  word,  implying  perhaps  tliat  he  had 
been  sent,  or  gone  of  his  own  accord,  to  bring  intelligence. 
The  verb  told,  and  the  nonn  p/^'^^on,  are  tlie  same  as  in  v.  22. 
Behold,  as  usual,  introduces  something  miexpected  and  sur- 
prising. (See  above,  on  1,  10.  2,  7.  5,  9.)  Are  standing  and 
teaching  is  a  better  version  than  the  older  one  of  Tyndale, 
stand  and  teach.  The  original  order  is,  are  in  the  temple, 
standing  and  teaching,  i.  e.  not  in  conversation  merely,  but  in 
public  discourse.  (See  above,  on  v.  20.)  The  peopAe,  in  the 
usual  emphatic  sense,  ahnost  equivalent  to  the  church.  (See 
above,  on  4,  1 .) 

26.  Then  went  the  captain  with  the  officers,  and 
brought  them  without  violence,  for  they  feared  the  peo- 
ple, lest  they  should  have  been  stoned. 

Then  (not  Se  but  rore)  is  the  adverb  of  time,  properly  so 
rendered,  and  serving  not  merely  to  continue  the  narrative 
(like  thai  in  the  preceding  verse),  but  to  mark  the  succession 
of  events.  It  was  after  the  report  recorded  in  v.  25,  and  in 
consequence  of  it,  that  this  step  was  taken.  Went,  literally, 
going  avmy,  as  in  4, 15  above.  The  captain,  i.  e.  of  the  tem- 
ple, as  the  Geneva  Bible  adds,  while  Tyndale  reads,  the  ruler 
of  the  tempjle  with,  the  ministers.  The  persons  here  described 
as  acting  are  the  commander  of  the  Levitical  guard  (see  above, 
on  4,  1),  and  the  executive  or  ministeiial  servants  of  the  San- 
hedrim (see  above,  on  v.  22.)  Withont  violence,  literally,  not 
with  violence  (or  by  force),  which  implies  that  the  Apostles 
VOL.  I. — 10* 
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offered  no  resistance.  Lest  they  should  have  been  stoned  is 
Tyndale's  awkward  version,  retained  in  King  James's  Bible. 
The  exact  translation  is,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  stoned. 
("Ii/a,  omitted  in  some  ancient  manuscripts,  is  retained  as 
genuine  by  the  latest  critics.)  The  clause  therefore  cannot 
be  dependent  on  the  verb  feared^  which  would  require  a  dif- 
ferent conjunction  ;  although  this  construction  is  required  by 
the  parenthesis  in  most  editions  of  the  English  Bible.  The 
true  parenthesis,  if  any  be  assumed,  includes  only  the  words, 
for  they  feared  the  people^  and  the  true  construction  is,  7iot 
'With  violence^  lest  they  shoidd  be  stoned.  The  stoning,  so  often 
mentioned  m  the  New  Testament,  is  not  mere  pelting,  as  an 
act  of  popular  violence,  but  an  ancient  theocratical  expression 
of  abhorrence  for  some  act  of  blasphemy  or  treason  to  Jeho- 
vah. This  form  of  capital  punishment,  for  such  it  was,  had 
been  preferred  to  others  in  the  law,  because  it  made  the  death 
of  the  offender,  not  the  act  of  a  hated  executioner,  but  that 
of  all  the  people  who  were  present,  and  especially  of  those 
who  had  acted  as  informers  and  witnesses.  From  this  arose 
the  peculiar  Jewish  custom  of  taking  up  stones  to  stone  one, 
as  a  sort  of  testimony  against  him.  (See  below,  on  7,  58.  59. 
14,  19,  and  compare  John  8,  5.  10,  31-33.  11,  8.  2  Cor.  11,  25.) 
To  stone.,  as  a  transitive  verb,  is  Hellenistic ;  in  the  classics,  it 
means  to  throto  stones^  and  is  followed  by  a  preposition.  Such 
was  the  popular  regard  for  the  Apostles,  that  the  men  sent  to 
arrest  them  were  afraid,  not  merely  of  bodily  injury,  but  of 
being  denounced  and  disowned  by  the  people,  as  untrue  to 
the  theocracy  and  law  of  Moses. 

27.  And  when  they  had  brought  them,  they  set 
(them)  before  the  council,  and  the  High  Priest  asked 
them  : 

And.,  but  (22),  now  (24),  then  (25).  When  they  had 
brought^  havmg  brought.  Set^  set  up,  presented,  as  in  1,  23. 
Before  (literally,  iii)  the  council.,  i.  e.  in  the  place  of  their  as- 
sembly (see  above,  on  4,  15),  or  still  more  naturally,  in  the 
midst  (see  above,  on  4,  7),  or  in  the  presence,  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim itself  The  High  Priest  presides  in  the  assembly  and 
conducts  the  judicial  examination,  as  he  afterwards  did  in  the 
case  of  Stephen  and  of  Paul.  (See  above,  on  4,  5,  and  below, 
on  7,  1.  23,  2.  3.)  This  authority  was  not  derived  from  the 
Sanhedrim,  bnt  inherent  m  the  office  of  High  Priest,  in  \\\\om 
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was  concentrated  and  summed  up  the  representation,  not  only 
of  the  family  of  Aaron  and  the  tribe  of  Levi,  but  of  Israel  as 
a  whole,  and  thi'ough  it  of  all  God's  elect,  or  the  invisible 
church,  of  which  the  chosen  people  was  the  type  and  repre- 
sentative ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  he  prefigured  the  Mes- 
siah. This  official  representation,  both  of  the  Body  and  the 
Head,  made  the  High  Priest  at  all  times,  but  particularly 
when  the  royal  and  prophetical  offices  were  in  abeyance,  the 
visible  head  of  the  theocracy,  entitled,  not  by  popular  choice 
but  by  divuie  right,  to  preside  in  its  most  dignitied  assemblies. 

28.  Saying,  Did  not  we  straitly  command  you, 
that  ye  should  not  teach  in  this  name  ?  And  behold, 
ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine,  and  intend 
to  bring  this  man's  blood  upon  us. 

The  reference  is  to  the  injunction  upon  Peter  and  John, 
recorded  in  4,  18.  The  critical  editions  now  omit  the  nega- 
tive (ov),  as  does  the  Vulgate,  so  as  to  read,  ice  straitly  com- 
ma7ided  you^  etc.  In  favour  of  the  common  text  is  the 
expression  asked  (or  questioned)  them^  in  v.  27.  Straitly^ 
literally,  loith  commandment^  an  expression  similar  to  straitly 
threaten  (threaten  with  a  threatening)  in  4,  17.  The  inten- 
sive force  of  the  added  noun  may  be  variously  expressed 
in  English;  strictly,  expressly,  absolutely,  peremptorily,  etc. 
Here,  too,  the  suppression  of  Christ's  name  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  contemptuous  ;  but  see  above,  on  4,  18.  It  maybe 
added  tliat,  according  to  Jewish  notions  and  traditions,  the 
suppression  of  a  name  is  rather  reverential  than  contemj^tuous, 
as  appears  from  the  immemorial  refusal  to  pronounce  the  name 
Jehovah,  and  the  singular  interpretation  of  Lev.  24,  15.  16, 
upon  which  it  rests.  And  behold^  contrary  to  what  we  had 
expected,  and  to  our  surprise.  (See  above,  on  v.  25.)  Hilled 
Jerusalem  is  not  a  Hebraism  but  a  natural  hyperbole,  common 
to  all  languages.  It  appears  in  a  much  stronger  form  in 
2  Kings  21, 16,  where  we  read  that  "Manasseh  shed  innocent 
blood  very  much,  till  he  had  tilled  Jerusalem  from  one  end  to 
another."  Doctrine^  i.  e.  teaching  ('you  have  taught  this 
new  religion  in  all  parts  of  Jerusalem ')  not  belief  ('you  have 
converted  all  Jerusalem  to  your  religion ')  a  concession  which 
would  hardly  have  been  made  by  the  High  Priest.  (See 
above,  on  2,  42.)     Intend^  literally,  loish^  but  often  with  au 
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implication  of  design  and  plan,  as  well  as  mere  desire.  (See 
below,  on  V.  33.  12,4.  15,37.  18,27.  19,30.  28,  18,  and  com- 
pare Matt.  1,  19.  2  Cor.  1,  15. 17.)  To  bring  blood  upon  the 
head  is  a  peculiar  Hebrew  idion,  meaning  to  make  one  answer 
for  the  death  or  murder  of  another.  (See  below,  on  1 8,  6, 
and  compare  Ezek.  33,  4.  Matt.  23,  5.  27,  25.)  One  of  the 
Fathers  here  remarks  that  the  High  Priest  had  forgotten  the 
fearful  imprecation,  by  which  he  and  his  followers  had  assumed 
the  very  responsibility,  which  he  charges  the  Apostles  with 
desiring  to  fasten  on  them.  The  reference  here,  however,  is 
not  so  much  to  the  divine  vengeance  as  to  that  of  the  people, 
whom  the  rulers  had  misled  and  urged  on  to  this  dreadful 
crime,  but  whose  feelings  had  already  undergone  a  violent  re- 
action, which  might  well  seem  threatening  to  their  faithless 
guides.     (As  to  tJds  rnan^  see  above,  on  this  name.) 

29.  Then  Peter  and  the  (other)  Apostles  answered 
and  said,  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men. 

The  original  form  of  the  first  clause  is  peculiar,  one  verb 
agreeing  with  Peter  in  the  singular,  and  the  other  with  Apos 
ties  in  the  plural.  This  seems  to  mean  that  Peter  alone  spoke, 
but  that  all  the  Apostles  spoke  through  him.  {Then^  as  in  v 
25,  not  as  in  v.  26.)  We  ought  should  rather  be  we  must, 
expressing  not  mere  obligation  but  necessity.  (See  above,  on 
1,  16.  22.  4,  12.)  The  same  principle  is  here  avowed  as  in  4, 
19.  20,  but  in  a  more  positive  and  pointed  form.  Instead  of 
the  verb  hear  or  hearken  there  used,  we  have  here,  not  the  or- 
dinary verb  to  obey,  but  a  compound  form  of  it,  denoting  sub- 
mission to  government  or  constituted  authority  (apx^).  It  is 
the  word  translated  to  obey  magistrates  in  Tit.  3,  1.  Besides 
the  essential  idea  of  obedience,  it  here  suggests,  that  God  is 
superior  to  man,  not  only  in  power,  but  in  rightful  authority. 
The  translation  rather,  contended  for  by  some  m  4, 18,  is  here 
adopted  by  the  translators  themselves. 

30.  The  God  of  our  fathers  raised  up  Jesus,  whom 
ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree. 

Here  again  Ave  have  the  favourite  antithesis  or  contrast 
between  Christ's  treatment  at  the  hands  of  God  and  man, 
which  maybe  described  as  the  key-note  of  this,  as  of  the  three 
previous  discourses  of  Peter.     (See  above,  on  2,  23.  24.  26.  3 
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13. 15.  4,  10.)  The  God  of  our  fathers^  our  own  national  and 
covenant  God.  The  our  identities  the  speaker  and  the  hear- 
ers, as  belonginii^  to  the  same  race  and  believing  the  same 
scriptures,  liaised  up^  literally,  aroused,  awakened,  i.  e.  from 
the  sleep  of  death.  (See  above,  on  3,  15.  4, 10.)  ISleio  is  none 
of  the  verbs  commonly  employed  m  that  sense,  but  one  strictly 
meaning  to  handle,  manage,  and  applied  by  the  later  classics, 
like  our  despatch^  both  to  the  transaction  of  business  and  the 
destruction  of  life.  (See  below,  on  26,  21,  the  only  other 
place  where  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament.)  Hanged  on  a 
tree^  i.  e.  crucified.  (See  below,  on  10,  39,  and  compare  Gal. 
3, 13.  1  Pet.  2,  24.)  The  word  translated  tree  has  no  such 
usage  in  the  classical  Greek  writers  of  an  early  date,  but  cor- 
responds to  icood  in  English.  In  the  Hellenistic  dialect  it  cor- 
responds to  the  Hebrew  word  {ys)  denoting  both.  The 
contrary  change  has  taken  place  in  our  word  tree^  which  once 
had  a  wider  meaning  than  it  now  has,  as  appears  from  such 
compounds  as  axle-tree,  saddle-tree,  gallows-tree.  This  ambi- 
guity of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  words  has  some  importance 
in  connection  with  the  fulfilment  of  projjhecy.  Crucifixion 
was  a  punishment  unknown  to  the  law  of  Moses  or  the  pi-ac- 
tice  of  the  Jews  till  introduced  by  foreign  conquerors.  The 
hanging  mentioned  in  the  law  (Deut.  21,  22)  is  the  posthumous 
exposure  of  the  body  after  being  otherwise  put  to  death. 
And  yet  the  curse  pronounced  on  such  is  so  framed  as  to  be 
strictly  applicable  to  the  case  of  crucifixion,  the  terms  hang- 
ing on  a  tree  being  appropriate  to  both,  but  only  on  condition 
that  the  word  tree  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  wood.  The 
ancient  hanging  was  most  j^robably  on  trees,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  expression  ;  the  later  crucifixion  was  on  wooden 
crosses  framed  expressly  for  the  purpose. 

81.  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  (to 
be)  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to 
Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins. 

Him.,  literally,  this  {one).,  i.  e.  the  very  one  whom  you  thus 
crucified.  Hxalted.,  or  as  Tyndale  has  it,  lift  up.  With  his 
right  hand,  by  the  exertion  of  liis  power,  and  to  his  right 
hand.,  i.  e.  to  a  share  in  that  power  and  in  the  dignity  con- 
nected with  it.  (See  above,  on  2,  23.)  7h  be,  or  as  a  Prince 
and  Saviour  already,  which  last  is  preferred  by  some  inter- 
preters.    (The  Rhemish  version  is,  this  Prince  and  Saviour 
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hath  God  exalted^  Prince^  captain,  author  ;  (see  above,  on 
3,  15.)  For  to  give  (see  above,  on  4,  28.)  To  give  repentance 
is  not  merely  to  give  time  for  it  (as  Philo  says,  StSwo-t  ^6vov 
€is  /xerai/otai/),  or  place  for  it  (as  Qumtilian  says,  detis  locum 
■pmnitenticE^  compare  Heb.  12, 17),  but  to  give  the  grace  of 
repentance,  i.  e.  power  and  disposition  to  repent.  The  old 
sense  oi penance  may  be  seen  in  Wiclif 's  version  of  this  clause 
{that  penance  were  give^i) .  Forgiveness  is  the  word  translated 
remission  in  2,  38,  and  there  explained.  The  express  mention 
of  Israel,  as  the  object  of  this  favour,  is  not  intended  to  re- 
strict it  to  the  Jews ;  but  either  to  intimate  the  priority  of 
the  oifer  made  to  them  (see  above,  on  3,  26)  ;  or  to  embrace 
the  spiritual  Israel,  the  entire  church  of  God's  elect  (see  Rom. 
9,  6) ;  or  more  j)robably  than  either,  to  assure  the  contempo- 
rary Jews,  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  murder  of  their 
own  Messiah,  that  even  this  most  aggravated  sin  was  not  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  divine  forgiveness,  if  repented  of;  to 
bestow  both  which  gifts,  i.  e.  repentance  as  the  means,  and 
forgiveness  as  the  end,  was  the  very  purpose  for  which  Christ 
had  been  exalted  as  a  Prince  and  Saviour. 

32.  And  we  are  his  witnesses  of  these  things,  and 
so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  God  hath  given  to 
them  that  obey  him. 

Some  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  omit  his  before  witnesses, 
without  material  effect  upon  the  sense.  Things,  literally, 
words  or  sayings.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Greek 
word  ever  has  the  vague  sense  of  things,  without  some  refer- 
ence to  their  being  spoken,  promised,  or  commanded.  See 
below,  on  10,37,  and  compare  Luke  1,  37.  2, 19.  51.  In  the 
last  two  places,  our  version  renders  the  same  word  things  and 
sayings,  although  the  connection  is  precisely  similar.  Some 
suppose  an  allusion  here  to  the  words  of  this  life  in  v.  20, 
where  the  same  Greek  word  is  used.  They  again  assert  their 
apostolical  commission  as  witnesses  for  Christ  (see  above,  on 
1,  8.  22.  2,  32.  40.  3,  15),  but  with  a  remarkable  addition, 
claiming  to  be  joint-witnesses  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the 
Lord  had  promised  (John  15,  26)  in  that  very  character.  (See 
below,  on  15,  28,  and  compare  Heb.  10,  15.)  The  testimony 
of  the  Spirit,  here  referred  to,  is  not  that  spoken  of  in  Rom. 
8, 16,  as  involved  in  the  experience  of  all  believers,  but  an 
outward  testimony  corroborating  that  of  the  Apostles.     This 
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could  only  be  afforded  by  the  miraculous  endowments  of  the 
lirst  disciples,  who  are  here  described  as  those  obeying  God^ 
with  manifest  allusion  to  the  principle  avowed  in  v.  29,  the 
Greek  verb  being  the  one  there  used  and  explained,  as  de- 
noting obedience  to  the  rightful  authority  and  government  of 
God. 

33.  When  they  heard  (that),  they  were  cut  (to  the 
heart),  and  took  counsel  to  slay  them. 

The  effect  of  this  discourse  was  very  different  from  that 
upon  the  day  of  Pentecost,  although  the  terms  used  to  de- 
scribe it  are  somewhat  similar.  W7ie7i  they  heard  that^  or 
more  literally,  they  hearing.  Gut  to  the  hearty  literally,  sawn 
through.  As  the  Greek  verb  is  sometimes  used  with  teeth^  to 
signify  the  act  of  sawing,  grinding,  or  gnashing  them,  some 
suppose  that  to  be  its  meaning  here.  But  besides  the  absence 
of  the  noun  which  indicates  this  meanmg  elsewhere,  it  is  for- 
bidden by  the  analogy  of  7,  54,  where  the  same  verb  is  used, 
with  the  addition  of  the  noun  hearts^  to  denote  that  the  effect 
was  an  internal  mental  one.  The  same  noun  is  added  in  2,  37, 
but  to  a  milder  verb  i^^wicked  or  pierced).  The  effect  here 
described  is  probably  a  mixture  of  conscious  guilt  mth  re- 
vengeful wrath,  as  expressed  in  the  Geneva  Bible,  they  brast 
(burst)  for  anger.  (Vulg.  dissecabantur.  Wiclif,  loere  tor- 
mented. Tynd.  they  clave  asunder.  Rhem.  it  cut  them  to  the 
heart.)  This  feeUng  led  to  a  new  step  in  the  march  of  perse- 
cution. Instead  of  idle  threats  and  prohibitions  (see  above, 
on  4, 17. 18),  they  now  conceived  the  thought  of  capital  pun- 
ishment and  bloody  persecution.  Took  counsel^  deliberated, 
or  consulted,  denotes  mutual  conference  and  comparison  of 
views,  as  in  4,  15.  But  the  verb  here  used  more  probably 
means,  formed  the  plan  or  purpose.,  nearly  equivalent  to  ^Vi- 
tended.  (See  below,  on  15,  37,  where  determined  is  too  strong, 
as  consulted  is  too  weak  in  John  12,  10.)  Tyndale's  sought 
means  is  not  a  version  but  a  paraphrase.  Several  of  the  oldest 
manuscripts  and  versions  read  [ijSovXovTo)  they  wished^  Avhich, 
as  explained  above  (on  v.  28),  amounts  to  nearly  the  same 
thing ;  but  the  common  text  (ijSovX^vovTu)  is  retained  by  the 
latest  critics.  jSlay  is  not  the  verb  translated  slew  m  v.  30, 
but  the  one  used  ui  2,  23,  and  there  explained. 

34.  Then  stood  there  up  one  m  the  council,  a  Phari- 
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see,  named  Gamaliel,  a  doctor  of  the  law,  had  in  repu- 
tation among  all  the  people,  and  commanded  to  put  the 
Apostles  forth  a  little  space. 

These  sanguinary  measures  are  prevented  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  a  new  and  interesting  character.  Then  stood  there 
%ip  is  Tyndale's  version  ;  a  more  Hteral  translation  would  be, 
and  arising.  One  (ns),  some  (one),  a  certain  (man  or  person.) 
See  above,  on  v.  1.  In  the  council.,  and  by  necessary  implica- 
tion, a  member  of  the  body.  In  what  capacity  he  sat  there, 
is  afterwards  explained.  A  Pharisee.,  and  therefore  not  one 
of  the  party  which  was  actmg  in  conjunction  with  the  High 
Priest,  and  in  opposition  to  the  new  religion.  (See  above,  on 
V.  17.)  Gamaliel.,  an  old  and  honourable  name  in  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Num.  1,  10.  2,  20.)  There  is  no  reason  for  dis- 
puting the  identity  of  this  man  with  the  Gamaliel  of  the  Tal- 
mud, a  grandson  of  the  famous  Hillel,  and  a  son  of  Simon 
(supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Simeon  of  Luke  2,  25),  himself 
so  eminent  for  wisdom,  and  especially  for  moderation,  that  his 
death  is  represented  in  the  Jewish  books,  as  the  departure  of 
true  Pharisaism  from  Israel.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  for 
doubt,  that  this  was  the  Gamaliel  at  whose  feet  Saul  of  Tarsus 
sat.  (See  below,  on  22,  3.)  A  doctor  (i.  e.  teacher)  of  the 
law.,  in  Greek  one  compound  Avord  (vo/xoStSao-KaXos),  used  only 
by  Luke  and  Paul  (Luke  5,  17.  1  Tim.  1.7),  and  either  con- 
vertible with  scribe  and  lawyer.,  or  a  specific  designation  of 
those  scribes  and  lawyers,  who  were  recognized  as  public  and 
authoritative  teachers.  (See  above,  on  4,  5.)  It  was  in  this 
capacity  or  character,  no  doubt,  that  Gamaliel  acted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sanhedrim.  Had  in  reputation  (Tyndale,  had  in 
authority)  is  a  paraphrase  of  one  Greek  Avord  (ri/xtos  from 
Ttft-77,  honour.,  see  above,  on  4,  34),  meaning  honoured,  highly 
valued,  precious,  dear  (Wiclif,  worshipful^  To  cdl  the  peo- 
ple., as  distmguished  from  the  rulers  or  the  higher  classes. 
He  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  dominant  party,  which  was  now  that  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,  or  under  Sadducean  influence.  Comynanded  is  not 
the  word  so  rendered  in  1,4.  4,  18,  but  the  one  used  in  4,  15, 
in  a  precisely  similar  connection.  This  seems  to  favour  the 
distinction  made  by  some,  but  not  recognized  by  others,  be- 
tween the  first  of  these  verbs  (Trapayy ekXu)),  as  denoting  an 
absolute  or  peremptory  order,  and  the  other  (KeAeuw),  as  de- 
noting rather  an  authoritative  exhortation,  and  aj^plied  by 
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Herodotus  and  Homer  even  to  the  petitions  or  requests  of  an 
inferior.  In  this  connection,  it  approaches  very  nearly  to  the 
modern  usage  of  proposed  or  inoved^  but  with  an  impUcativ/n 
of  authority,  official  or  ])ersonal,  on  the  part  of  him  mIio  made 
the  proposition.  At  all  events,  it  furnishes  no  ground  for  the 
inference,  which  some  have  drawn,  that  Gamaliel  Avas  pre- 
siding in  the  Sanhedrim,  a  dignity  belonging  ex  officio  to  the 
High  Priest.  (See  above,  on  v.  27,  and  with  respect  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  prisoners,  on  4,  15.)  Some  of  the  latest 
critics,  following  the  Vulgate  and  several  ancient  manuscripts, 
instead  of  the  apostles^  read  tJie  men.  To  put  fortJi  is  the 
English  equivalent  of  an  idiomatic  Greek  phrase  (e|w  Trot^crat) 
meaning  literally  to  make  out  or  outside.  Tyndale  and  Cran- 
mer  have  aside^  as  King  James's  version  also  has  in  4,  15. 
Another  idiomatic  phrase  follows  {^po-x^  tl),  originally  mean- 
ing something  shorty  and  then  so'ine  little^  whether  applied  to 
quantity  (as  in  John  6,  7),  or  to  distance  (as  in  Acts  27,  28), 
or  to  time  (as  in  Luke  22,  58),  which  last  is  here  preferred  by 
most  interpreters,  and  may  have  been  intended  by  our  own 
translators,  although  they  have  retained  Tyndale's  ambiguous 
phrase,  a  little  s^mce^  which  rather  seems  to  have  a  local 


35.  And  stiid  mito  them,  Ye  men  of  Israel,  take 
heed  to  yom^selves,  what  ye  intend  to  do,  as  touching 
these  men. 

Them  is  without  a  grammatical  antecedent,  as  the  same 
pronoun  is  in  4,  5  above.  The  application  of  a  rigid  rule 
would  represent  Gamaliel  as  addressing  the  Apostles.  (See 
above,  on  4,  17.)  To  supply  this  omission,  one  old  version 
and  one  old  Greek  manuscript  read,  said  to  the  rulers  and  the 
counsellors.  Gamaliel's  speech  is  interesthig  in  itself,  and  on 
account  of  the  eifect  which  it  produced,  but  also  as  a  specimen 
of  Jewish  oratory,  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  Apostles, 
and  exhibiting  just  that  degree  of  sameness  and  variety  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
(See  above,  on  3,  26.)  After  a  prefatory  warning  (35),  he 
refers  to  two  historical  examples  (36.  37),  and  then  lays  down 
and  applies  to  the  case  before  them  an  important  principle  of 
action  (38.39.)  3Ien  of  Israel  (as  in  2,22.  3,  12)  reminds 
them  that  they  are  acting  in  a  national  or  theocratical  capaci- 
ty, and  may  be  likened  to  the  warning  given  to  our  church- 
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courts,  when  about  to  exercise  judicial  functions.  ,  Take  heed 
is  in  Greek  an  elliptical  expression,  meaning  hold  to  or  apply 
(the  mind),  i.  e.  advert,  attend.  With  the  dative,  it  means 
to  pay  attention  or  regard  (as  in  8,  6.  10,  11.  16, 14) ;  with  a 
preposition  (aTro),  to  beware  of,  to  avoid  (as  in  Matt.  6, 1. 
Luke  20,  46) ;  with  a  reflexive  pronoun  (eaurots),  to  take  heed 
to  one's  self^  to  be  on  one's  guard  (as  in  20,  28.  Luke  12,  1. 
17,  3.  21,  34.)  This  is  the  meaning  here,  where  the  Sanhe- 
drim are  warned,  not  only  of  error,  but  of  danger  to  them- 
selves. The  remainder  of  the  verse  admits  of  two  construc- 
tions. One  connects  the  words  as  touching  these  7nen  (Tyn- 
dale's  antiquated  phrase  for  as  to  or  concerning  them)  with 
the  verb  to  do.  '  Be  careful  (or  consider  well)  what  you  are 
about  to  do  to  these  men.'  This,  though  natural  enough  in 
English,  is  in  Greek  made  less  so  by  the  collocation  of  the 
sentence,  in  which  the  words,  ye  are  about  to  do.,  come  after 
these  7nen.)  not  before  it.  This  inconvenience  is  avoided  by 
the  other  syntax,  Avhich  connects  concerning  these  men  with 
the  Avords  preceding.  '  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  as  touching 
these  men,  what  ye  are  about  to  do.'  Intend  is  not  the  verb 
so  rendered  in  v.  28,  but  that  employed  in  3,  3,  and  there  ex- 
plained as  signifying  mere  futurity,  to  he  about  to  do  the  act 
denoted  by  the  verb  that  follows. 

36.  For  before  these  days  rose  up  Theudas,  boast- 
ing himself  to  be  somebody,  to  whom  a  nmnber  of  men, 
about  four  hundred,  joined  themselves  ;  who  was  slain, 
and  all,  as  many  as  obeyed  him,  were  scattered  and 
brought  to  nought. 

In  support  of  his  advice,  he  adduces  two  historical  exam- 
ples, both  familiar  to  his  hearers,  and  perhaps  still  fresh  in 
their  recollection.  Before  these  days  is  an  indefinite  expres- 
sion, not  so  strong  as  that  in  15,  17,  and  intended  merely  to 
suggest,  that  the  case  before  them  was  by  no  means  new. 
Arose.,  or  stood  up^  does  not  mean  rebelled.,  or  made  an  insur- 
rection {ins'urrexit).,  which  is  neither  the  classical  nor  scrip- 
tural usage  of  the  Greek  verb  (see  above,  on  v.  17),  but  ap- 
peared., came  forward.  (See  below,  on  7,  18,  and  compare 
Heb.  7,  15.)  Boasting^  literally,  saying.  Somebody,  i.  e. 
some  great  one.,  as  it  is  more  fully  expressed  in  reference  to 
Simon  Magus.     (See  beloAV,  on  8,  9,  and  compare  the  well 
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known  phrase  of  Juvenal,  si  vis  esse  aliquis.)  Joined  theni- 
selres,  a  compound  form  of  the  verb  used  above  in  v.  13,  and 
there  explained.  The  latest  editors  adopt  another  reading 
(irpoo-eKXiSr})^  which  originally  means  leaned  towards  or  inclined 
to,  but  in  its  secondary  usage,  coincides  very  nearly  with  the 
common  text  (-TrpoaeKokki^'i^r])^  both  denoting  adherence  or  ad- 
hesion. Slain,  despatched,  made  away  with,  as  in  v.  33,  and 
in  2,  23  above.  All  as  ynany  as,  see  above,  on  4.  34.  Obeyed 
is  properly  a  passive,  meaning  %oere  ])ersuaded,  and  is  never 
used  to  signify  compulsory  obedience.  It  is  therefore  pe- 
culiarly expressive  of  the  voluntary  deference  paid  to  party 
leaders  and  religious  teachers.  Scattered,  or  rather,  dissolved, 
disorganized.  Were  brought  to  nought,  or  came  to  nothing 
(see  above,  on  4, 11),  in  obvious  allusion  and  antithesis  to  liLs 
thinking  himself  somebody  or  something.  Josephus  also  gives 
the  history  of  an  impostor  (yoT^s),  by  the  name  of  Theudas, 
who  drew  a  great  part  of  the  people  after  him,  and  promised 
to  divide  the  Jordan,  but  was  seized  and  beheaded  by  order 
of  the  Roman  Procurator  of  Judea.  But  this  was  in  the 
reign  of  Caligula  or  Claudius.  The  supposed  anachronism 
has  been  variously  solved,  by  dating  the  events  here  recorded 
several  years  later  than  the  usual  chronology ;  by  charging 
the  error  on  Josephus ;  by  identifying  Theudas  with  some  one 
of  the  many  such  insurgents,  whom  Josephus  mentions  under 
other  names ;  or  lastly  by  supposing  two  of  the  same  name, 
one  recorded  by  Josephus  and  the  other  by  Luke.  This  last, 
which  has  been  the  common  explanation  since  the  time  of 
Origen,  is  favoured  by  the  fact,  that  the  Theudas  of  Josephus 
was  beheaded,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  cited  by 
Gamaliel,  as-a  proof  that  such  pretenders  should  be  left  to 
themselves,  without  official  interference.  Such  a  coincidence 
of  names,  though  not  to  be  assumed  without  necessity,  is  com- 
mon enough  hi  history  and  real  life  to  be  admissible  where 
such  necessity  exists,  especially  in  this  case,  where  the  name 
in  question  is  said  to  have  been  common,  even  among  Greeks 
and  Romans.  This  explanation  would  be  still  more  satisfac- 
tory if  it  could  be  shown,  as  some  assume,  that  Theudas  was 
the  name  of  a  lather  and  a  son,  who  successively  excited  in- 
surrections. The  essential  point  to  be  observed,  however,  is 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  charging  Luke  with  ignorance  or 
error.  Such  a  charge  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable,  con- 
sidering how  often  such  apparent  inconsistencies  are  reconciled 
by  the  discovery  of  new  but  intrinsically  unimportant  facts ; 
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and  also  that  the  error,  if  it  were  one,  must  have  been  imme- 
diately discovered,  and  would  either  have  been  rectified  at 
once,  or  made  the  ground  of  argumentative  objection. 

37.  After  this  man  rose  up  Judas  of  Galilee,  in  the 
days  of  the  taxing,  and  drew  away  much  people  after 
him  :  he  also  perished,  and  all,  (even)  as  many  as 
obeyed  him,  were  dispersed. 

This  man  is  also  mentioned  by  Josephus,  once  as  a  Gaulo- 
nite,  but  in  several  places  as  a  Galilean,  one  name  perhaps  de- 
noting his  place  of  residence,  the  other  that  of  his  nativity. 
In  the  days  of  the  taxing^  or  as  Tyndale  has  it,  i7i  the  time 
ichen  tribute  hegcm^  which  seems  to  mean,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Roman  domination.  But  this  is  a  mere  paraphrase,  and 
most  interpreters  apply  the  words  to  a  particular  measure  of 
the  Roman  government  m  Palestine,  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
furnish  a  convenient  date  or  epoch.  The  word  translated 
taxing  primarily  means  transcription^  then  inscription  or  en- 
rollment, both  of  things  and  persons,  being  applied  by  Plato 
to  the  registration  of  j^roperty,  by  Polybius  to  that  of  men 
liable  to  military  duty,  by  Josephus  to  a  census,  both  of  citi- 
zens and  their  estates.  In  Luke  2,  2,  it  denotes  such  a  census 
or  assessment,  taken  with  a  view  to  taxation,  under  Cyrenius 
(the  Greek  form  of  Quirinus),  Proconsul  of  Syria.  This  same 
Cyrenius  is  said  by  Josephus  to  have  vanquished  and  de- 
stroyed the  Galilean  rebel  Judas ;  a  coincidence  of  much 
more  weight  m  favour  of  the  narrative  before  us,  than  any 
difierence  or  doubt,  as  to  minute  chronology  or  other  circum- 
stances, ought  to  have  against  it.  Tried  by  the  rigid  rule, 
which  many  would  apply  in  this  case,  the  most  accredited  his- 
torians, ancient  and  modern,  might  be  constantly  convicted  of 
mistake  or  falsehood.  It  was  against  this  census,  or  the  taxa- 
tion which  it  had  in  view,  that  Judas  roused  the  people  to  re- 
sistance, as  mconsistent  with  their  national  and  theocratical 
immunities.  Josephus  mentions  the  destruction  of  his  sons, 
but  not  his  own,  which  is  explicitly  asserted  here.  That 
writer  also  represents  him  as  the  founder  of  a  sect  or  party, 
wliich  survived  him.  This  is  not  inconsistent  witli  the  state- 
ment that  his  followers  were  dlsp&t^sed^  as  the  Greek  verb  here 
used  properly  denotes  the  scattering  of  individuals  by  sudden 
violence  ;  whereas  the  verb  of  the  precedhig  verse  expresses 
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ratlier  the  entire  dissolution  of  an  organized  body,  as  for  in- 
stance the  disbanding  of  an  army,  to  whicli  Xenoi)hon  appUes 
it.  Dreio  away^  incited  to  apostasy^  a  word  derived  from  the 
Greek  verb  here  used,  as  well  as  in  the  Septuagint  version  of 
Deut.  7,  4.  13,  10,  where  it  denotes  the  act  of  turning  others 
from  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  For  a  very  diiferent  use  of  the 
same  verb  as  an  intransitive,  see  the  next  verse. 

38.  And  now  I  say  unto  you,  refrain  from  these 
men  and  let  them  alone ;  for  if  this  counsel,  or  this 
work,  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought ; 

He  here  applies  the  principle,  deducible  from  the  cases 
which  he  had  just  cited,  to  the  case  in  hand.  And  now  marks 
the  transition  from  the  past  to  the  present  or  the  future  in 
the  speaker's  mind.  (See  above,  on  4,  29.)  I  say  unto  you 
is  not  an  unmeaning  or  superfluous  expression,  but  an  indica- 
tion of  the  sj^eaker's  earnestness,  and  of  the  importance  he 
attached  to  what  he  was  about  to  say.  (See  above,  on  2,  22. 
29.)  Refrain^  literally,  stand  off^  stand  aloof,  a  neuter  or  in- 
transitive form  of  the  verb  used  in  the  preceding  verse.  (For 
other  examples  of  the  same  sense,  see  below,  on  12,  10.  15, 
38.  19,  9.  22,  29.)  Let  them  alone^  or  more  exactly,  suffer 
them,  permit  them,  i.  e.  to  go  on,  to  do  as  they  are  doing. 
The  suppression  of  the  second  verb  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
best  Greek  writers.  The  second  clause  assigns  the  ground  or 
reason  of  the  exhortation  in  the  first.  Counsel  and  work  are 
related  to  each  other  as  plan  and  execution  ;  what  they  wish 
or  purpose,  and  what  they  have  actually  done  or  are  now  doing. 
The  principle  here  laid  down  is  a  general  but  not  an  universal 
one.  Gamaliel  could  not  mean  to  say  that  every  humau 
scheme  must  fail,  which  is  notoriously  lalse.  His  words  may 
be  qualified  or  Uniited  in  two  ways.  Of  men  (literally  out  o/, 
i.  e.  arising  or  originathig  from  men)  may  be  understood  to 
mean  without  regard  to  God  or  in  defiance  of  him.  But  a 
still  more  natural  and  satisfactory  solution  is  afforded  by  re- 
ferring tlie  entire  proposition  to  such  cases  as  the  one  in  hand, 
i.  e.  attemi>ts  to  introduce  a  new  religion,  or  at  least  new 
modes  of  faith  and  practice.  Of  these  it  may  be  truly  and 
empliatically  said  that  if  tliey  are  of  men,  i.  e.  of  human  ori- 
gm,  they  must  eventually  come  to  nought.  The  Greek  verb 
thus  translated  is  a  kindred  form  to  one  in  v.  36,  not  that 
rendered   brought   to  nought,  but  scattered.     The  essential 
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meaning  in  both  compounds  is  solution,  dissolution,  that  kind 
of  destruction  which  consists  in  or  arises  from  internal  sepa- 
ration or  disintegration,  such  as  the  ruin  of  the  temple,  in 
Ayhich  not  one  stone  was  to  be  left  upon  another,  and  to  which 
this  verb  is  applied  by  the  evangelists.  (See  Matt.  24,  2. 
Mark  13,2.  Luke  21,  6,  and  compare  Matt.  21,61.  27,  40. 
Mark  14,  58.  15,  29.  2  Cor.  5,  1.  Gal.  2,  18.)  The  expression 
is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  that  internal  dissolution  which, 
even  in  the  absence  of  all  outward  force,  awaits  every  system 
of  religious  faith  which  has  a  merely  human  origin. 

39.  But  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it, 
lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God. 

This  is  the  alternative  hypothesis,  which  he  suggests,  as 
no  less  possible  than  that  propounded  in  the  former  verse. 
Of  God  corresponds  exactly  to  of  men  in  v.  38,  and  therefore 
means,  proceeding  from  him,  as  its  origin  or  source.  Cannot^ 
or  according  to  the  text  adopted  by  the  latest  critics,  will  not 
he  ahle^  the  future  form  suggesting  still  more  strongly  than 
the  present,  the  idea  of  remote  contingency.  The  parallelism 
of  tiie  verses,  and  of  Gamaliel's  suppositions,  is  partially  hid- 
den from  the  English  reader,  by  a  needless  variation  in  the 
rendering  of  the  same  Greek  verb,  the  overthroic  of  this  verse 
behig  the  same  with  the  come  to  nought  of  that  before  it.  An- 
other various  reading  in  the  text  is  them  for  it^  which  seems 
sufficiently  attested,  but  has  no  material  effect  upon  the 
meaning,  as  it  merely  substitutes  the  men  themselves  for  their 
w^ork  or  counsel.  Between  the  clauses  some  supply,  as  a  con- 
necting thought,  '  and  ye  ought  not  to  attempt  it,  lest  etc' 
Ye  he  founds  i.  e.  prove  unexpectedly  to  be  so,  as  the  same 
form  of  the  same  verb  means  in  Matt.  1, 18.  To  fight  against 
God  gives  the  sense,  but  not  the  form  or  the  |)eculiar  force 
of  the  original,  in  which  these  four  words  are  replaced  by  one, 
and  that  one  not  a  verb,  but  an  expressive  compound  adjec- 
tive [Godfi,ghting^  or,  taken  absolutely  as  a  noun,  God-fight- 
ers.) It  is  unknown  to  the  classics,  but  is  used  by  one  of  the 
old  Greek  translators  to  represent  a  Hebrew  word  for  giants^ 
which  he  probably  confounded  with  the  Titans  of  the  Greek 
mythology.  A  verb  compounded  of  the  same  elements  {Oeo- 
/^axeo))  is  found  in  Euripides,  and  in  the  received  text  of  23,  9 
below.  Very  extreme  views  have  been  taken  of  this  speech 
and  of  its  author's  character  and  motives.     The  old  opinion, 
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found  with  various  embellishments  in  several  early  writers, 
that  Gamaliel  was  a  Christian,  of  the  same  class  with  Nicode- 
mus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  is  inconsistent  with  the  high 
position  which  he  has  maintained  in  the  tradition  of  the  Jews 
(see  above,  on  v.  34),  if  not  with  Paul's  allusion  to  him  as  his 
own  instructor  in  the  strictest  form  of  Pharisaical  religion  (see 
below,  on  22,  3.)  That  the  speech  itself  is  an  authoritative 
statement  of  the  true  principle  to  be  adopted  and  applied  in 
all  such  cases,  is  as  groundless  an  opinion  as  its  opposite,  to 
wit,  that  there  is  no  truth  at  all  in  the  doctrine  here  pro- 
pounded, but  only  a  sophistical  apology  for  temporizing  unbe- 
lief. The  common  sense  of  readers  in  all  ages  has  avoided 
both  extremes  by  regarding  the  speech  as  an  argument  ad 
hominerti^  designed  to  show,  and  actually  showing,  that  his 
hearers,  on  their  own  principles,  were  bound  to  take  the  course 
here  recommended,  as  a  matter  both  of  duty  and  of  safety. 
If  they,  as  conscientious  Jews,  believed  the  new  religion  to 
be  altogether  human  in  its  origin,  and  utterly  mthout  divine 
authority,  and  yet  could  neither  question  nor  explain  away 
the  miracles  by  which  it  was  attested,  they  were  bound  to  do 
precisely  what  Gamaliel  here  advises,  i.  e.  nothing  at  all.  The 
position  of  the  rulers  who  continued  to  reject  Christ  had  be- 
come extremely  difficult  and  dangerous.  Unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  the  Messiah,  yet  unable  to  refute  his  claims, 
or  to  deny  the  evidence  by  which  they  were  attested,  their 
only  safety  was  to  sit  still  and  observe  the  progress  of  events. 
A  resort  to  violence  was  full  of  peril  to  themselves,  and  yet 
on  this  the  council  seemed  resolved.  There  could  not,  there- 
fore, have  been  wiser  counsel,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  than  that  here  given  by  Gamaliel,  whether  prompted  by 
habitual  aversion  to  all  rash  and  hazardous  expedients ;  or  bv 
jealous  opposition  to  the  Sadducees,  from  whom  the  proposi- 
tion came ;  or  by  a  secret  misgiving  that  the  new  religion 
might  be  true. 

40.  And  to  him  they  agreed ;  and  when  they  had 
called  the  Apostles  and  beaten  them,  they  commanded 
them  that  they  shonld  not  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  let  them  go. 

To  hhn  they  agreed  might  seem  to  mean  that  they  weie 
previously  of  the  same  o})iiiion,  and  therefore  assented  to  it 
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as  it  was  pronounced  by  him.  But  the  original  expression 
means,  they  were  persuaded  or  convinced^  and  implies  a  change 
of  mind  effected  by  Gamaliel's  speech.  This  was  the  more 
remarkable  because  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  minor- 
ity. (See  above,  on  vs.  34.  36.)  When  they  had  called^  etc., 
literally,  having  called  the  apostles^  having  beaten^  they  com- 
manded them.  This  cruel  inconsistency  shows  the  perplexity 
to  which  they  were  reduced.  The  scourging  could  not  be  in- 
tended as  a  means  of  inquisition  or  discovery  (see  below,  on 
22,  24),  for  there  was  nothing  to  discover ;  but  only  as  a 
punishment,  too  light  if  they  were  guilty,  too  severe  if  they 
were  innocent.  This  kind  of  punishment  was  common  among 
the  Jews,  from  the  time  of  Moses  (Deut.  25, 1-3)  to  the  time 
of  Paul  (2  Cor.  11,  24),  who  seems  to  distinguish  between  dif- 
ferent forms  or  methods  of  inliiction.  The  word  here  used, 
which  properly  means  flaying.,  denotes  the  severest  kind  of 
scourging.  This  punishment  was  also  thought  peculiarly  dis- 
graceful (rtjottopta  oxfryifxr-q,  as  Josephus  calls  it.)  Their  subjec- 
tion to  the  scourge  had  been  explicitly  predicted  by  their 
Master  (Matt.  10,  17),  and  was  a  necessary  part  of  their  con- 
formity to  his  example  (Matt.  27,  26.  Luke  23,  6.)  Ordered 
not  to  speak.,  as  in  4, 18,  where  the  terms  here  used  have  been 
already  explained.  This  repetition  of  a  measure,  which  be- 
fore had  proved  entirely  ineffectual,  illustrates  the  degraded 
position  of  the  rulers,  while  the  scourging  shows  their  impo- 
tent malignity. 

41.  And  they  departed  from  the  presence  of  the 
council,  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  shame  for  his  name. 

8o  then  [fxev  ovv,  1,  6. 18.  2,  41)  they  departed  (iTropevovro,  1, 
10. 11.  25.  5,  20)  rejoicitig  from  the  presence,  etc.  One  of  the 
Fathers  notes  it,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  first  disciples,  that 
they  are  so  often  represented  as  rejoicing  under  circumstances 
naturally  suited  to  awaken  opposite  emotions  (see  below,  on 
13,  52,  and  compare  Luke  24,  52.)  Counted  loorthy  to  suffer 
shame.,  a  beautiful  antithesis  (the  honour  to  be  dishonoured, 
the  grace  to  be  disgraced)  far  more  pointed  and  expressive 
than  the  famous  words  of  Seneca,  sometimes  quoted  as  a  paral- 
lel, {pigni  visi  sumus  Deo  in  quihus  experlretiir  quantum 
himiana  natura  pati  posset^  For  his  name.,  not  merely  for 
being  called  by  iiis  name,  but  for  the  sake  of  all  that  it  im- 
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plies,  his  doctrine,  his  messiahsiiip,  his  service,  his  divinity. 
The  oldest  manuscripts,  and  all  the  ancient  versions,  omit  his 
{avTov)^  not  only  without  loss,  but  with  advantage  to  the  sense, 
or  at  least  to  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  passage.  The  name 
is  then  used  absolutely,  like  the  tcord  (see  above,  on  4,  4),  and 
the  way  (see  below,  on  9,  2),  for  the  name  above  every  name 
that  is  named,  at  which  every  knee  must  bow.  (Phil.  2,  9. 
10.  Eph.  1,21.  Heb.  1,4.) 

42.  And  daily  in  the  temple,  and  in  every  house, 
they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ. 

Besides  the  immediate  and  more  personal  effect  of  this 
maltreatment  on  the  feelings  of  the  sufferers,  as  described  in 
the  preceding  verse,  the  historian  records  its  permanent  effect 
on  their  official  conduct,  namely,  that  they  did  precisely  w^hat 
they  were  commanded  not  to  do.  To  make  this  prominent, 
the  terms  of  the  proliibition  are  repeated.  (See  above,  on  4, 
18.  5,40.)  JEcery  clay^  both  in  the  temple  and  at  home,  in 
private  houses,  not  in  every  houses  which  would  be  an  inap- 
propriate and  gratuitous  hyperbole.  (See  above,  on  2,  46.) 
Ceased  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  as  they  had 
been  explicitly  commanded.  Teaching  and  preaching  are 
specifications  of  the  speaking  forbidden  in  v.  40.  They  may 
either  correspond  to  the  private  and  public  ministrations  pre- 
viously mentioned,  or  be  descri2)tive  of  all  their  ministrations, 
whether  public  or  private,  as  instructive  and  yet  cheering, 
communicating  truth  and  at  the  same  time  joyful  tidings  or 
good  news,  which  is  the  full  sense  of  the  verb  here  rendered 
preach,  whereas  the  other  verbs  so  rendered  elsewhere  simply 
mean  to  publish  or  proclaim.  (See  above,  on  3,  24,  and  below, 
on  8,  5.)  The  one  here  used  sometimes  governs,  as  an  active 
verb,  the  persons  preached  to  (see  below,  on  8,  25.  40),  a  con- 
struction also  used  with  its  derivative  in  modern  English  {to 
evangelize  a  country  or  tlie  icorld),  but  not  when  the  accusa- 
tive denotes  the  subject  of  the  preaching,  as  in  8,  4. 12.  35, 
and  in  the  case  before  us,  w^here  the  Rhemish  version  violates 
our  idiom  by  its  slavish  imitation  of  the  Vulgate  {to  eva)igelize 
Jesus  Christ).  The  last  words  of  the  verse  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  in  2,  38.  3,  6.  20.  4,  10,  not  as  personal  names  but  as 
official  titles,  meaning  /Saviour  and  Messiah  ^  or,  as  in  2,  36, 
where  Jesics  is  the  sul)ject  and  Christ  the  predicate — '  teach- 
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ing  as  a  doctrine,  and  proclainiing  as  good  news,  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,'  i.  e.  the  anointed  and  predicted  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King  of  Israel. 


CHAPTEK  YI. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  extension  of  the  Church,  a  differ- 
ence is  permitted  to  arise  within  it  (l),  in  consequence  of 
which  the  twelve  assemble  the  disciples  (2),  and  propose  a 
cure  for  the  existing  evil  (3.  4),  which  is  accordingly  api^lied 
by  the  appointment  of  seven  men  to  dispense  the  charities  of 
the  church  (5.  6.)  A  great  addition,  from  the  most  important 
class  of  Jews,  ensues  upon  this  measure  (7.)  One  of  the  seven 
is  involved  in  a  controversy  with  certain  foreign  Jews  (8-10), 
who  by  false  charges  rouse  the  populace,  and  arraign  him  be- 
fore the  Sanhedrim  as  a  blasphemer  and  a  traitor  to  the  Mo- 
saic institutions  (11-14.)  All  this,  with  the  account  of  his 
extraordinary  aspect  at  the  bar  (15),  is  introductory  to  his 
masterly  defence,  recorded  in  the  following  chapter. 

1.  And  in  those  days,  when  the  number  of  the  dis- 
ciples was  multiplied,  there  arose  a  murmuring  of  the 
Grecians  against  the  Hebrews,  because  their  widows 
were  neglected  in  tlie  daily  ministration. 

Those  days  is  an  indefinite  expression,  sometimes  relating 
to  an  interval  of  a  few  days  (as  in  1,  15),  sometimes  to  one  of 
many  years  (as  in  Matt.  3,  1),  but  always  implying  some  con- 
nection between  what  precedes  and  follows.  It  may  here  be 
understood  to  mean,  '  while  they  were  thus  engaged  in  preach- 
ing Christ '  (see  5,  42.)  The  disciples  multiplying  is  the  lite- 
ral translation.  Disciples,  not  in  the  restricted  sense  oi  apos- 
tles (Luke  6,  13),  but  in  the  wider  sense  of  learners,  pupils  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  a  favourite  expression  for  believers,  con- 
verts to  the  new  religion  (see  below,  on  9,  26.)  Arose,  lite- 
rally, happened,  came  to  pass,  or  into  existence;  implymg 
that  the  dissatisfaction  was  a  new  thing  and  subsequent  to  the 
increase  just  mentioned.     Murmuring  or  whispering,  any  sup- 
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pressed  talkino:,  sometimes  indicative  of  fear  (John  Y,  12.  13), 
but  commonly,  as  here,  of  discontent  (Phil.  2,  14.  1  Pet.  4,  9.) 
G^'ecians  {JJeltetusts)^  not  Greeks  {Hellenes)^  but  Jews  using 
the  Greek  language  in  their  worship^  and  therefore  applied  to 
the  whole  class  of  foreign  or  Greek-speaking  Jews,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Ilehreics^  or  natives  of  Palestine  and  others, 
who  used  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  and  spoke  the  Aramaic  dia- 
lect before  described  (on  1,  19.)  Between  these  races  there 
was  no  doubt  constant  jealousy  or  emulation,  although  no  real 
difference  of  faith  or  practice  ;  and  this  party-spirit  many  seem 
to  have  carried  with  them  into  the  Christian  Church  on  their 
conversion.  Widows  are  often  specified  in  Scripture,  as  par- 
ticular objects  of  compassion,  both  divine  and  human,  and 
therefore  may  be  said  to  represent  the  whole  class  of  helpless 
sufferers.  (See  Ex.  22,  22.  Deut.  10,  18.  1  Tim.  5,  3.  4.  5.) 
But  here  no  doubt,  the  complaint  was  a  specific  one  respect- 
ing widows  in  the  proper  sense.  Neglected^  literally  over- 
looked^ not  necessarily  implying  ill-will  or  contempt,  but 
merely  such  neglect  as  might  arise  from  their  being  less  knoT\Ti 
than  the  natives.  The  jealousy  of  the  races  may  have 
prompted  the  complaint,  without  aftbrding  the  occasion  for  it. 
Ministration^  dispensation,  distribution,  probably  of  food,  to 
which  the  Greek  word  properly  relates,  and  which  agrees  best 
with  its  being  daily.  The  charities  of  the  infant  church  were 
connected  originally  with  its  social  meetings  and  repasts  (see 
above,  on  2,  42,  and  compare  Neh.  8. 10),  although  no  doubt 
afterwards  extended,  as  occasion  served,  to  domiciliary  and 
pecuniary  aid.  This  verse  confirms  the  previous  conclusion, 
that  there  was  no  absolute  community  of  goods,  or  common 
sustentation-fund,  from  which  all  might  draw  alike. 

2.  Then  the  twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the  dis- 
ciples unto  (them),  and  said,  It  is  not  reason  that  we 
should  leave  the  word  of  God,  and  serve  tables. 

Then,,  so^  but,,  or  and,,  as  in  v.  1.  The  twelve,,  now  com- 
plete by  the  election  of  Matthias  (1,  26),  and  acting  as  an 
organized  and  organizing  body,  evidently  authorized  to  ma- 
ture the  constitution  of  the  church,  by  providing  for  emergen- 
cies as  they  arose.  The  one  before  us  being  of  a  popular  or 
social  nature,  they  refer  it  to  the  aggregate  body  of  believers, 
but  themselves  prescribe  the  mode  of  action ;  thus  applying 
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and  exemplifying  two  great  principles  of  apostolical  church 
polity,  the  participation  of  the  people  in  the  government  of 
the  body,  and  its  subordination  to  divinely  constituted  officers. 
Calling  or  having  called^  i.  e.  summoned  or  convened  them 
in  the  presence  of  the  twelve.  The  multitude^  not  merely  a 
great  number,  but  the  whole  mass  or  aggregate  body  of  be- 
hevers,  as  distinguished  from  its  subdivisions  and  from  the 
Apostles.  Disciples  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  in  v. 
1.  Not  reason^  literally,  7iot  pleashig^  acceptable,  agreeable, 
i.  e.  to  God  or  to  Christ,  and  to  us  as  his  vicegerents.  The 
idea  of  right  or  proper^  although  not  expressed,  is  necessarily 
implied.  That  we  should  leave  .  .  .  and  serve,  literally,  for  us 
leaning  ,  .  .  to  serve.  The  icord  of  God,  i.  e.  the  duty  of  dis- 
pensing and  proclaiming  it,  the  propagation  of  the  new  reli- 
gion (see  above,  on  4,  4.)  Serve  tables,  i.  e.  wait  upon,  attend 
them.  The  Greek  verb  is  the  one  corresponding  to  the  noun 
{ministration)  in  v.  1.  Its  being  here  combined  with  tables 
shows  that  the  latter  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  money- 
tables,  counters,  banks  (which  it  has  in  Matt.  21,  12.  Luke  19, 
23),  but  in  that  of  dining-tables,  boards  at  which  men  eat  (as 
in  16,  34.  Mark  7,  28.  Luke  16,  21.)  There  is  no  reference 
to  what  we  call  communion-tables,  except  so  far  as  sacra- 
mental and  charitable  distributions  were  connected  in  the 
practice  of  the  infant  church. 

3.  Wherefore,  brethren,  look  ye  out  among  you 
seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  business. 

Wherefore,  because  the  two  employments  are  thus  incom- 
patible, and  one  of  them  has  much  the  stronger  claim  on  us. 
Brethren,  not  brethren  in  the  ministry  but  in  the  faith  (see 
above,  on  1, 16.)  Look  out,  literally,  look  at,  visit,  or  in- 
spect, for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions. Among  you,  literally,  'out  of,  from  among  you,  of 
yourselves,  belonging  to  your  body  (see  above,  on  3,  22.) 
3fen,  not  in  the  vague  sense  of  persons,  but  in  the  specific 
sense  of  males,  not  women  (see  above,  on  4,  4.)  Seven  has 
been  variously  explained,  as  a  number  arbitrarily  selected,  or 
for  some  reason  of  convenience,  now  unknown ;  or  because 
seven  nations  are  supi^osed  to  have  been  represented  ;  or  be- 
cause tlie  church  was  now  divided  into  seven  congregations ; 
or,   most   probably  of  all,  because  of  its  sacred  associations. 
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which  may  all  perhaps  be  traced  back  to  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath,  by  the  consecration  of  one  day  in  seven  to  God's 
special  service.  (See  Gen.  2,  3.  7,  2.  3.  8,  10.  12.  41,  2.  Lev. 
23,  15.  25,  8.  Num.  23.  1.  Josh.  6,  4.  Job  5,  19.  Prov.  9,  1. 
Mic.  5,  5.  Zech.  3,  9.  4,  2.)  This  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
its  selection,  where  any  other  number  might  have  served  as 
well,  but  not  to  prove  it  necessary,  as  it  was  considered  after- 
wards, and  formally  declared  by  one  of  the  early  councils. 
Rome,  at  one  time,  we  are  told,  had  forty  presbyters  and  only 
seven  deacons.  Of  honest  report^  literally,  testified^  attested^ 
i.  e.  certified  by  others  to  be  what  they  ought  to  be  (see  below, 
on  10,  22.  16,  2.  22,  12.)  Full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  both  of  his 
ordinary  sanctifying  influences,  and  of  his  extraordinary  pre- 
ternatural endowments.  Wisdom,  not  merely  practical  skill 
or  professional  experience,  but  heavenly  prudence,  teaching 
how  to  act  in  all  emergencies.  We  may  appoint  (or  accord- 
ing to  another  reading,  wiU  appoint),  place,  constitute,  estab- 
lish. (See  below,  on  V,10.  27.  35.  17,15.)  Busi^iess,  lite- 
rally, 7ieed,  necessity  (2,45.  4,35.  20,34.  28,  10),  or  neces- 
sary business,  implying  a  present  and  particular  emergency. 

4.  But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer, 
and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word. 

But  we,  emphatically  (see  above,  on  4,  20),  we  on  our  part, 
as  distinguished  from  the  persons  thus  selected.  Prayer,  not 
personal  devotion  merely,  but  the  business  of  conducting  pub- 
lic worship,  as  the  miiiistry  (or  dispensatioti)  of  the  icord  (see 
above,  on  v.  2),  evidently  means  the  work  of  preaching  or  pub- 
lic and  official  teaching.  Will  give  ourselves  continually  cor- 
responds to  one  Greek  verb,  the  same  that  occurs  above,  in 
1,14.  2,  42.  46,  and  there  explained,  meaning  to  adhere  to  or 
attend  upon  a  person  or  a  duty.  We  have  here  the  apostol- 
ical decision  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  alms-giving  and 
instruction,  as  functions  of  the  ministry.  Whether  the  Apos- 
tles had  previously  discharged  both  and  now  relinquished  one, 
or  whether  they  should  here  be  imderstood  as  declining  to 
assume  a  burden  Avhich  they  had  not  borne  before,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  text  or  context  to  determine.  The  first  idea 
is  perhaps  the  one  conveyed  by  the  language  of  the  passage 
to  most  readers. 
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5.  And  the  saying  pleased  the  whole  multitude: 
and  they  chose  Stephen,  a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  Philip,  and  Prochoms,  and  Nicanor, 
and  Timon,  and  Parmenas,  and  Nicolas  a  proselyte  of 
Antioch ; 

Saymg^  word,  discourse,  or  speech.  The  idea  of  jt?^«?^ 
or  ^yopositiow  is  impUed  but  not  expressed.  Pleased.,  Hte- 
rally,  pleased  before,  or  in  the  sight  of,  an  imitation  oi*  tiie 
common  Hebrew  idiom,  to  be  good  or  right  in  the  eyes  of  any 
one  (see  Gen.  41,  37.  45, 16.  1  Sam.  29,  6.  2  Sam.  17,  4.  1  Chr. 
13,4.  2  Chr.  30, 4.  Esth.  1,21.)  The  whole  multitude.,  ap- 
l^arently  without  exception  or  dissent,  which  seems  to  show 
the  absence  of  malignant  jealousy  and  party-spirit.  Chose.,  or 
as  the  Greek  verb  properly  denotes,  chose  out  for  themselves. 
(Sse  above,  on  1,  24,  where  the  same  form  is  applied  to  the 
divine  choice.)  Faith  here  takes  the  place  oiwisdoin  in  v,  3, 
not  because  the  words  are  synonymous  or  the  things  identi- 
cal, but  because  the  wisdom  there  meant  is  a  fruit  of  faith, 
and  therefore  something  more  than  secular  prudence  or  skill 
in  business.  This  description  is  not  applied  expressly  to  all 
the  seven  ;  for  then  it  would  have  had  the  plural  form  and  the 
last  place  in  the  sentence.  But  its  limitation  to  Stephen  does 
not  imply,  that  the  others  were  destitute  of  these  gifts,  which 
had  been  required  in  all  (v.  3) ;  nor  even  that  they  were  in- 
ferior, for  why  should  such  inequality  exist  in  men  appointed 
at  the  same  time  to  the  same  work  ?  The  true  exphmation 
is,  that  this  whole  narrative  is  simply  introductory  to  Stephen's 
martyrdom,  and  he  is  therefore  singled  out  and  rendered 
prominent  among  the  seven,  not  only  in  this  general  descrip- 
tion, but  in  vs.  8-10.  Hence  it  appears,  moreover,  that  we 
have  not  here  a  formal  history  of  the  institution  of  an  office  in 
the  church,  but  at  most  an  incidental  notice  of  it,  as  the  occa- 
sion of  a  subsequent  discussion,  persecution,  and  diffusion  of 
the  gospel.  (See  below,  on  8,  1.  4.)  As  all  the  names  are 
Greek  names,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  men  were  se- 
lected from  among  the  Hellenists,  to  silence  their  complaints ; 
either  by  a  generous  concession  of  the  Hebrews,  who  agreed 
that  this  whole  business  should  be  managed  by  tlieir  foreign 
brethren ;  or  by  adding  seven  Grecians  to  tlie  Hebrew  almo- 
ners before  existing,  whose  official  action  had  been  called  in 
question.     The  inference  from  the  Greek  names  is  not  couclu- 
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sive,  as  many  Jews  liad  double  names  in  that  age  (see  above, 
on  1,  23.  4,  30) ;  but  this  does  not  account  for  the  concurrence 
of  so  many  Greek  names,  without  Hebrew  equivalents,  and  in 
connection  Avith  a  strife  between  the  races.  Nicolas  the 
proselyte  of  Antioch,  literally,  the  Antiochean  proselyte^  or 
convert  from  Heathenism  to  J  udaism,  and  now  to  Christianity. 
Some  have  mferred  from  this  description,  that  the  other  six 
were  Jeios  by  birth,  although  not  Hebrews^  in  the  sense  ex- 
plained above  (on  v.  1) ;  others,  that  they  were  likewise  prose- 
lytes, but  of  Jerusalem  not  Autioch.  A  third  hypothesis,  that 
three  were  Hebrews,  three  Greeks,  and  one  proselyte,  is 
purely  conjectural  and  madmissible,  because  no  heathen  con- 
verts had  as  yet  been  directly  introduced  into  the  church  (see 
above,  on  2,  39,  and  below,  on  10,  34.  35.)  The  old  oj^uiion, 
that  this  Nicolas  was  the  founder  of  the  Nicolaitans,  con- 
demned in  liev.  2,  6. 15,  seems  to  be  a  mere  conjecture  from 
the  similarity  of  names,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  proof,  does 
gross  injustice  to  one  of  the  men  chosen  by  the  Church,  ap- 
proved by  the  Apostles,  and  described,  at  least  by  necessary 
implication,  as  full  of  wisdom  and  the  lloly  Ghost.  Philip^ 
not  the  Apostle  (see  above,  on  1,  13),  Avho  was  one  of  those  to 
be  relieved  by  this  appointment,  but  another  person  of  the 
same  name,  who  becomes  conspicuous  in  the  sequel  of  the  his- 
tory. (See  below,  on  8,  5.  40.  21,  8.)  Prochorus^  JSficanor^ 
Timon^  and  Parrnenas^  are  names  recorded  only  here. 

6.  Whom  they  set  before  the  Apostles  :  and  when 
they  had  prayed,  they  laid  (their)  hands  on  them. 

^et^  placed,  caused  to  stand,  the  verb  translated  appointed 
in  1,  23.  In  both  cases  it  denotes  the  presentation  of  the  per- 
sons found  to  possess  the  prescribed  qualifications.  Election, 
in  the  proper  sense,  is  not  suggested  by  this  word,  but  expli- 
citly recorded  in  the  context  (v.  5.)  The  subject  of  this  verb 
is  the  collective  term,  the  inultitude^  but  not  of  the  verbs  in 
the  last  clause ;  for  if  the  people  performed  all  the  acts,  the 
presentation  was  superfluous.  When  they  had  prayed^  Ute- 
rally,  liaving  prayed^  or  praying^  as  the  two  acts  were  most 
probably  performed  at  once.  That  of  praying  was  a  solemn 
recognition  of  tlieir  own  dependence  on  a  higher  power.  The 
imposition  of  hands  is  a  natural  symbol  of  transfer  or  commu- 
nication, Avhether  of  guilt,  as  in  the  sacrificial  ritual  (Lev.  2,  2. 
S,  13),  or  of  blesshig  (Gen.  48, 14.  Matt.  19,  13.)     In  the  New 
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Testament,  we  find  it  accompanying  certain  signal  gitts,  as 
that  of  bodily  healing  (Matt.  9,  18.  Mark  6,  5.  7,  82.  8,  23. 
16,  18.  Luke  4,  40.  13,  13),  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  8,  17. 
19,  6),  and  in  one  case  both  together  (Acts  9,  17.)  In  the 
case  before  ns,  it  denotes,  not  only  delegation  of  authority, 
but  also  the  collation  of  the  special  gifts  required  for  its 
exercise.  This  might  seem  to  render  doubtful  the  propriety 
of  using  it  in  modern  ordinations,  where  no  extraordinary 
gifts  are  thus  imj^arted ;  but  even  when  performed  by  the 
Apostles,  it  was  only  as  a  sign,  without  intrinsic  efficacy  of  its 
own.  In  the  case  before  us,  it  has  even  been  disputed  whether 
tlie  act  was  that  of  ordination  to  a  permanent  office  in  the 
church,  or  only  that  of  designation  to  a  temporary  service, 
like  that  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  in  13,  3  below.  But  although 
the  title  deacon  is  not  used  in  this  passage,  nor  indeed  in  this 
whole  book,  yet  the  judgment  of  the  ctnirch  has  in  all  ages 
recognised  this  as  the  institution  of  that  office,  the  continuance 
of  which  in  other  places  and  m  later  times  is  inferred  from 
1  Tim.  3,  8.  12.  Phil.  1, 1.  Rom.  16,  1.  What  were  the  func- 
tions of  the  office  thus  created,  has  also  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute ;  some  inferring  from  the  circumstances  of  its  institution, 
that  its  only  work  was  that  of  charitable  distribution,  or  at 
most  of  secular  economy ;  while  others  argue  from  the  fact 
that  Stephen  preached,  and  Philip  both  preached  and  baptized, 
that  the  seven  deacons  were  already  ministers  when  called  to 
this  work,  or  that  the  diaconate  itself  was  only  an  inferior  de- 
gree or  order  in  the  Christian  ministry.  To  this  it  may  be 
answered  that  the  ministerial  acts  of  Philip  were  performed, 
not  as  a  deacon,  but  by  virtue  of  another  office,  that  of  an 
evangelist  (see  below,  on  21,  8) ;  and  that  Stephen,  if  he  really 
performed  such  acts  at  all,  may  have  performed  them  in  the 
same  capacity.     (See  below,  on  8,  5.  11,  30.) 

7.  And  the  word  of  God  increased;  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  disciples  multipUed  in  Jerusalem  greatly ;  and 
a  great  company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the 
faith. 

The  word  of  God  is  here  an  elliptical  expression  for  its 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  men,  in  the  way  of  conviction  and 
conversion,  and  its  i7icrease  is  the  growth  or  enlargement  ol 
the  church.  It  seems  to  be  implied,  though  not  explicitly  af- 
firmed, that  this  effect  was  promoted  by  the  measure  just 
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before  described,  the  ordination  of  the  seven  almoners  or  dea- 
cons. It  may  have  operated  thus  in  two  ways;  tirst,  byalhiy- 
ing  the  incipient  divisions  in  the  church  itself,  and  thus  re- 
moving one  chief  obstacle  to  its  advancement ;  then,  by  bringing 
into  public  view  and  into  contact  with  the  foreign  Jews  espe- 
cially, such  men  of  their  own  kindred  as  the  seven  must  have 
been.  Besides  the  general  description  of  increase  here  given, 
a  particular  accession  is  recorded,  from  the  most  important 
class  of  the  community,  the  Priests.  Some  have  thought  this 
incredible,  on  two  grounds ;  first,  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
zeal  and  obstinacy  as  opponents  of  the  Gospel ;  and  secondly, 
because  w^e  find  them  subsequently  active  as  its  enemies  and 
persecutors.  But  no  degree  or  kind  of  opposition  to  the  truth 
is  inaccessible  to  saving  grace ;  and  if  there  were  above  four 
thousand  priests  at  the  return  from  the  cajjtivity,  their 
nmiiber  must  have  been  so  great  now  that  a  crowd  might  be 
converted,  and  yet  leave  enough  to  carry  on  the  persecution. 
There  is  no  need  therefore  of  changing  I^riests  to  Jeios,  which 
makes  the  phrase  almost  unmeaning,  or  of  adopting  forced 
constructions,  e.  g.  '  a  multitude  believed  (and  among  them 
some)  of  the  priests ' — or  '  a  rabble  of  priests '  (i.  e.  the  lowest 
members  of  the  priesthood.)  Were  obedie/it  to  (literally, 
obeyed)  the  faith^  i.  e.  submitted  to  the  Gospel,  as  a  system 
of  belief  and  practice.  (Compare  Paul's  similar  expression 
for  obedience  to  the  faith,  Rom.  1,  5.)  This  was  not  the  first 
time  that  great  numbers  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential 
Jews  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour.  (See  above,  on 
4,  13.)  It  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  means  used  to  prepare  for 
the  difi"usion  of  the  Gospel  not  long  alter.     (See  below,  on  8, 1 .) 

8.  And  Stephen,  full  of  faith  and  power,  did  great 
wonders  and  miracles  among  the  people. 

That  the  growth  of  the  church  mentioned  in  v.  7  was 
occasioned  or  promoted  by  the  appointment  of  the  Seven,  is 
confirmed  by  Luke's  returning  here  to  Stephen  and  continuing 
his  history.  If\dl  of  faith  (or  according  to  the  latest  critics, 
grace)  and  power  is  a  third  variation  of  the  same  essential 
formula.  (See  above,  on  vs.  3,  5.)  By^^oirer  we  are  here  to 
understand  preternatural,  extraordinary  power,  as  appears 
from  the  remainder  of  the  verse.  Wonders  and  miracles,  or 
prodigies  and  signs,  are  two  of  the  descriptive  epithets  ap- 
plied to  miracles  before.     (See  above,  on  2, 19.  22. 43.  4,30. 
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5,  12.)  This  is  the  first  instance  of  miraculous  performances 
by  any  one  not  an  Apostle  (see  below,  on  8,  6.  7),  and  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  remarkable  position  occupied  by  Ste- 
phen, who  was  evidently  more  than  a  deacon  in  the  strict  and 
ordinary  sense.  Aynong  the  people^  literally,  m  the  people^  not 
as  mere  spectators,  but  as  subjects  and  recipients.  The  im- 
perfect tense  {hroUi)  refers,  not  to  a  point  of  time,  but  to  a 
longer  though  indefinite  period. 

9.  Then  there  arose  certain  of  the  synagogue,  which 
is  called  (the  synagogue)  of  the  Libertines,  and  Cyre- 
nians,  and  Alexandrians,  and  of  them  of  Cilicia  and  of 
A.sia,  disputing  with  Stephen. 

Then  arose  certain^  or  more  exactly,  and  some  arose, 
i.  e.  appeared,  came  forward,  and  addressed  themselves  to 
action.  (See  above,  on  1,15.  5,17.34.36.37.)  /So?ne  of 
those  of  the  synagogue.  This  Greek  word  originally  means 
collection^  and  is  properly  applied  to  things,  but  in  the  Hel- 
lenistic dialect  to  persons  also,  like  our  English  meeting.  It 
:'s  frequently  applied  in  the  Septuagint  version  to  the  whole 
congregation  of  Israel,  as  an  aggregate  and  corporate  body. 
Durmg  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  seems  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  divisions  of  this  body,  in  their  separation  and 
dispersion,  and  more  especially  to  their  assemblies  for  religious 
worship.  After  the  second  great  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  oc- 
casioned by  the  Roman  conquest  and  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  synagogues  assumed  the  form  of  organized  societies, 
with  a  peculiar  constitution  and  disci2:)line,  from  which  that  of 
the  Christian  Church  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
copied.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  synagogues,  in  this 
later  sense,  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles, 
when  the  word,  though  sometimes,  like  the  English  church, 
school^  courts  etc.  transferred  to  the  place  of  meeting,  prop- 
erly denoted  the  meetmg  itself,  not  as  an  organic  body,  but 
as  an  assembly  of  the  2)eople  for  a  special  purpose.  In  Jeru- 
salem, where  multitudes  of  foreigners  were  gathered,  to  at- 
tend the  feasts  or  as  permanent  settlers,  it  was  natural  that 
those  of  the  same  race  and  language  should  convene  together, 
both  for  worship  and  for  social  intercourse  ;  and  this  accounts 
for  the  extraordinary  number  of  synagogues,  alleged  by  the 
Jewish  tradition  to  have  existed  in  Jerusalem  before  its  down- 
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fall  (480),  an  incredible  number  if  we  understand  by  sjiia- 
gogues  distinct  organizations  of  a  public  and  a  formal  nature, 
but  possible  enough  if  nothing  more  be  meant  than  gatherings 
of  the  people,  in  larger  or  smaller  circles,  for  religious  pur- 
poses. Of  such  sy7iagogues  we  have  clear  traces  in  the  verse 
before  us  ;  but  how  many  are  here  mentioned,  is  a  subject  of 
dispute.  The  ambiguous  construction  of  the  sentence  allows 
us  to  suppose  either  one  or  five  such  bodies  to  be  here  referred 
to — i.  e.  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertmes,  Cyrenians,  Alexan- 
drians, etc. — or,  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  and  that  of 
the  Cyrenians,  and  that  of  the  Alexandrians,  etc.  Between 
these  extremes  lie  the  possible  hypotheses  of  three  synagogues 
(1.  of  the  Libertines,  2.  of  the  Cyrenians  and  Alexandrians,- 
3.  of  the  Cilicians  and  Asians) — or  two  (1.  of  the  Libertines, 
Cyrenians,  and  Alexandrians  ;  2.  of  the  Cilicians  and  Asians.) 
Still  a  diiferent  construction,  and  perhaps  the  simplest,  is  to 
connect  synagogue  only  with  the  first  name,  and  to  under- 
stand the  rest  of  uidividuals  belonging  to  the  nations  men- 
tioned. *Some  of  the  (members)  of  the  synagogue  called 
(that)  of  the  Libertines,  and  (some)  Cyrenians  and  Alexan- 
drians, and  (some)  of  those  from  Cilicia  and  Asia.'  However 
the  question  of  construction  may  be  settled,  the  essential  fact 
affirmed  is  still  the  same,  to  wit,  that  the  opponents  of  the 
Gosjjel  here  described  were  chiefly  or  entirely  foreign  Jews, 
and  from  the  two  great  regions  of  North  Africa  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor. (As  to  Asia  and  CyreJie^  see  above,  on  2,  9. 10.)  Alex- 
andrians^ inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  the  great  commercial 
city  of  Egypt,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  under  his 
successors  inhabited  by  a  multitude  of  Jewish  colonists,  so  that 
it  became  the  chief  seat  of  Hellenistic  learning.  Cilicia  was 
the  south-eastern  i)rovince  of  what  we  call  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  native  country  of  St.  Paul,  who  was  born  at  Tarsus,  its 
chief  city.  (See  below,  on  9,11.30.  11,25.  21,39.  22,3.) 
Libertines  is  understood  by  some  to  be  a  national  or  geo- 
graphical name  like  the  rest,  either  put  by  an  error  of  the 
copyist  for  Libyans  (see  above,  on  2,  10),  or  denoting  the 
people  of  Llbertum^  a  city  of  Proconsular  Africa.  But  as  all 
the  ancient  manuscripts  agree  with  the  received  text,  and  as 
Libertum,  if  it  then  existed,  was  too  obscure  to  be  largely 
represented  in  Jerusalem,  the  great  body  of  mterpreters  iden- 
tity the  word  with  the  latin  //6t/^//«',  meaning  freednien  or  the 
sons  of  emancii)ated  slaves,  and  suppose  it  to  denote  here 
Koman  proselytes  of  that  class,  whom  Tacitus  describe?  as 
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numerous  in  Rome  itself,  or  the  sons  of  Jews  carried  captive 
into  Italy  by  Pompey  and  afterwards  set  free.  Either  of 
these  is  much  more  probable  than  the  opinion,  that  these 
Libertines  were  slaves  set  free  by  Jewish  masters  and  residing 
at  Jerusalem,  where  they  formed  a  separate  synagogue  or 
congregation,  either  from  necessity  or  choice.  The  moral 
sense  of  libertine^  as  meaning  a  licentious  liver,  is  of  later 
date.  (Compare  the  corresponding  difference  of  idiot  and 
despot^  in  ancient  and  modern  usage,  as  explained  above,  on 
4,  13.  24.)  Disputing^  or,  as  the  Greek  word  signifies  accord- 
ing to  its  etymology  and  classical  usage,  seeking  (or  inquiring^ 
togetliei\  but  in  the  New  Testament  always  with  an  implica- 
tion of  dissension  and  debate.  Arose  disputing  may  imply 
that  the  discussion,  which  at  first  was  private,  became  gene- 
rally known  and  public.  With  Stephen^  not  perhaps  exclu- 
sively, but  only  as  the  first  and  best  known  of  the  seven  ;  or 
his  name  may  be  particularly  mentioned  for  the  reason  before 
given  (on  v.  5),  that  this  whole  account  is  introductory  to 
that  of  Stephen's  martyrdom  and  its  effect  on  the  condition 
of  the  church.  It  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  his  minis- 
try among  the  Christian  Hellenists  may  have  brought  him 
into  contact  and  collision  with  their  unbelieving  relatives  and 
friends.  The  subject  of  this  controversy  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  account  of  his  arraignment  and  defence. 

10.  And  they  were  not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom 
and  the  spirit  by  which  he  spake. 

Another  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  Luke  21,  15  (see 
above,  on  4, 14),  and  another  variation  of  the  formula  em- 
ployed above  in  vs.  3.  5.  8.  The  analogy  of  v.  3  here  pre- 
cludes the  vague  and  somewhat  modern  sense  of  spirit^  i.  e. 
energy  or  vigour,  as  well  as  the  more  genuine  but  lower  one 
of  intellect  or  sense,  and  requires  that  of  Holy  Spirit,  if  not  as 
a  person,  as  an  influence.  The  relative  {by  which)  agrees  in 
form  with  spirit  only,  but  in  sense  with  wisdom  likewise,  al- 
though our  idiom  would  use  different  prepositions  to  denote 
the  two  relations.  He  spoke  with  wisdom,  for  he  spoke  by 
inspiration. 

11.  Then  they  suborned  men,  which  said,  We  have 
heard  him  speak  blasphemous  words  agahist  Moses, 
and  (against)  God. 
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Then.^  in  the  proper  sense,  at  that  tlme^  or  after  whjit 
had  just  been  mentioned.  Thcy^  the  Libertines  and  Hel- 
lenistic Jews,  wliom  Ste])lien  liad  vanquished  in  debate,  t^iuh- 
orned^  i.  e.  procured  inilirectly  or  nnfairly,  but  specially  ap- 
plied in  Ens>;lish  law  to  the  procuring  of  false  testimony.  The 
Greek  verb  means  both  to  substitute  (e.  g.  a  supposititious 
child),  and  to  suggest  or  prompt,  which  is  also  appropriate  to 
tlilse  swearing.  ^V/uch  said.,  literally,  saging.  The  Greek 
idiom,  which  prefixes  that  (on)  to  the  words  quoted  or  re- 
peated, cannot  be  retained  in  English.  jSjjeak,  literally,  speak- 
iyig^  talking.  Blasphetnotis,  in  Demosthenes  and  later  clas- 
sics, means  abusive  or  calumnious  (as  in  2  Pet.  2,  11.  2  Tim. 
3,  2),  but  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  is  specially  ap- 
plied to  railing  words  when  spoken  of  divine  things  or  of  God 
himself.  (See  1  Tim.  1, 13,  and  compare  the  cognate  noun  and 
verb,  blaspheme  and  blasphemy,  which  are  of  frequent  use  in 
the  New  Testament.)  Against,  literally,  to  or  toicards,  a  par- 
ticle which  indicates  the  subject  of  discourse,  the  idea  of  hos- 
tility being  suggested  by  the  context.  (See  above,  on  2,  25.) 
The  second  against  is  supplied  m  the  translation.  Ifoses  and 
God  is  not  an  irreverent  or  preposterous  inversion,  but  a  preg- 
nant combination,  which  may  be  thus  resolved  and  amplified, 
'  against  Moses,  our  great  legislator,  and  by  necessary  conse- 
quence, against  the  God,  wdiose  representative  he  was,  and 
from  wdiom  all  his  legislative  power  w^as  derived.'  Compare 
the  words,  "  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us," 
m  15,  28  below. 

12.  And  they  stirred  up  the  people,  and  the  elders, 
and  the  scribes,  and  came  upon  (him),  and  caught  hhn, 
and  brought  (him)  to  the  council. 

Stirred  up,  literally,  moved  together,  agitated  at  the  same 
time,  in  reference  either  to  w^hat  goes  before  or  follows.  If. 
the  former,  the  verb  must  be  construed  with  the  remoter  sub- 
ject, those  who  procured  the  witnesses,  and  who  are  then  de- 
scribed as  adding  popular  agitation  to  subornation  of  perjury, 
as  a  means  of  destroying  Stephen.  If  the  latter,  the  subject 
of  the  verb  may  be  tlie  witnesses  themselves,  and  the  commo- 
tion mentioned  the  effect  of  their  misrepresentations.  JBoth 
(re)  the  people,  as  an  aggregate  body,  and  the  elders  and  the 
scribes,  as  its  representatives  and  rulers.  (See  above,  on  4,  5.) 
Came  upon  him.,  unexpectedly  or  suddenly  (see  above,  on  4, 
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1),  probably  while  engaged  in  teaching  or  discussion.  Caught 
him^  seized  and  carried  him  along  with  them,  as  the  Greek 
verb  properly  denotes,  being  applied  in  the  classics  to  an  eagle 
and  a  storm.  To  the  council^  literally,  into  it,  i.  e.  into  the 
place  where  it  assembled  (see  above,  on  5,  27),  or  into  the 
midst  of  the  assembly  itself. 

13.  And  set  up  false  witnesses,  which  said,  This 
man  ceaseth  not  to  speak  blasphemous  w:ords  against 
this  holy  place,  and  the  law. 

A7id  also  (re)  set  iip^  as  in  v.  6,  and  in  1,  23.  False  icit- 
nesses,  not  in  the  sense  of  mere  inventors,  fabricators,  or  gross 
liars,  but  in  that  of  unfair  and  perverse  reporters,  who,  even 
in  repeating  what  he  really  had  said,  distorted  it  and  caused 
it  to  produce  a  false  impression.  (Compare  Matt.  26,  59-62. 
Mark  14,  55-60.)  Which  said^  literally,  saying^  as  in  v.  11. 
This  man  is  perhaps  contemptuous;  but  see  above,  on  4, 17. 
1 8.  Ceaseth  7iot^  an  evident  exaggeration,  intended  to  aggra- 
vate the  charge  which  follows.  To  speaJc^  literally,  speoiking. 
£laspheinous  is  omitted  by  the  latest  critics,  as  an  interpola- 
tion from  V.  11,  not  found  in  the  oldest  manuscripts.  The 
sense  is  then  to  utter  words^  an  emphatic  equivalent  to  speak. 
Instead  oi  Moses  and  Cod  (v.  11),  the  objects  of  the  blasphe- 
my are  here  described  as  this  (or  according  to  the  latest 
critics,  the)  holy  place^  i.  e.  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  or  more  pre- 
cisely, the  temple,  and  the  laio^  i.  e.  the  theocratical  and  cere- 
monial system,  of  which  it  was  the  visible  heart  and  centre. 
(See  above,  on  4,  11.  5,  27.) 

14.  Por  we  have  heard  him  say,  that  this  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  shall  destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change  the 
customs  (or  rites)  which  Moses  delivered  us. 

This  is  not  a  merely  formal  variation  of  v.  13,  but  a  more 
precise  specification  of  the  general  charge  recorded  there. 
'He  is  guilty  of  that  charge, /or  we  have  heard  him  saying 
thus  and  thus.'  If  this  was  contemptuous  in  the  preceding 
verse,  it  is  doubly  so  here,  being  joined  with  the  derisive  title, 
Jesus  the  Nazarene,  (See  above,  on  2,  22.  3,  6.  4,  10.)  De- 
stroy^ the  same  verb  that  is  used  above  in  5,  38.  39,  and  there 
explained.     This  place^  the  temple  and  the  city,  as  in  v.  13, 
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considered  as  the  centre  of  the  whole  Mosaic  system,  the  con- 
geries  of  customs  {^^rj)^  rites,  or  ratlier  institutions,  which 
Moses  delivered,  revealed,  communicated,  by  divine  authority, 
to  be  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another ;  which 
last  idea  would  also  be  suggested  by  the  Greek  verb,  as  the 
root  of  the  noun  meaning  tradition,  (Compare  Mark  7,  13, 
where  both  occur ;  and  for  a  very  different  sense  of  the  verb, 
see  above,  on  3,  13.)  This  charge  was  no  doubt  true  so  far 
as  it  related  to  the  doctrine,  that  the  new  religion,  or  rather 
the  new  form  of  the  church,  was  to  supersede  the  old.  Its 
falsity  consisted  in  the  representation  of  the  two  as  hostile  or 
antagonistic  systems,  and  of  the  change  as  one  to  be  effected 
by  coercion  or  brute  force. 

15.  And  all  that  sat  in  the  council,  looking  sted- 
fastly  on  him,  saw  his  face  as  (it  had  been)  the  face  of 
an  angel. 

All  that  sat,  literally,  all  the  (persons)  sitting.  In  the 
council  itself,  as  members  of  the  body,  or  in  the  council-cham- 
ber, as  spectators  ;  it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  such 
were  present.  Looking  stedfastly  on  him  is  in  Greek  still 
stronger,  gazing  into  him,  as  if  to  read  his  very  soul,  an  em- 
phatic expression  for  the  most  intense  and  eager  curiosity,  the 
same  phrase  that  is  used  above  in  1,  10.  3,  4,  and  below,  in  1, 
55.  13,  9.  This  clause  stands  first  in  the  original  {cind  gazing 
at  him,  all  those  sitting  in  the  council  saio,  etc.)  As  it  had 
been,  literally,  as  if,  as  though,  without  a  verb  expressed.  In 
the  history  of  David,  he  is  four  times  compared  by  others  to 
an  angel  (or  the  a^igel)  of  God,  but  always  in  reference  to  in- 
tellectual or  moral  qualities,  his  goodness  (1  Sam.  29,  9)  or  his 
wisdom  (2  Sam.  14,  17.  20.  19,  27.)  An  analogous  comparison 
to  that  before  us,  but  still  stronger,  is  the  one  addressed  by 
Jacob  to  Esau  (Gen.  33,  10),  "  I  have  seen  thy  face,  as  though 
I  had  seen  the  face  of  God,  and  thou  wast  pleased  with  me." 
This  is  clearly  a  hyperbolical  description  of  a  friendly  or  be- 
nignant countenance,  and  many  understand  the  words  before 
us  as  a  similar  description  of  the  calmness  and  serenity  ex- 
pressed in  Stephen's  looks.  It  seems  more  natural,  however, 
to  explain  them  of  a  preternatural  glow  and  brightness,  like 
the  shining  of  tlie  face  of  Moses  when  he  came  down  from 
Mount  Sinai  (Ex.  34.  29.)  In  either  case,  the  comparison  with 
an  angel  is  not  intended  to  convey  a  definite  idea  of  the  actual 
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appearance — as  we  know  neither  how  an  angel  looks  nor 
whether  all  angels  look  alike — but  merely  to  suggest  the 
thought  of  something  superhuman  and  celestial. 


CHAPTER  YII. 


This  chapter  contains  Stephen's  defence  before  the  council 
(1-53)  and  his  execution  (54-60).  His  defence  is  drawn  en- 
tirely from  the  Old  Testament  history,  and  is  designed  to 
show,  that  all  God's  dealings  with  the  chosen  people  pointed 
to  those  very  changes  which  Stephen  was  accused  of  having 
threatened.  This  he  proves  by  showing,  that  the  outward 
organization  and  condition  of  the  church  had  undergone  re- 
peated change,  under  Abraham  (2-8),  Joseph  (9-16),  Moses 
(17-44),  David  (45-46) ;  that  the  actual  state  of  things  had 
no  existence  before  Solomon  (47)  ;  that  even  this  was  intend- 
ed from  the  beginning  to  be  temporary  (48-50)  ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  Israelites  of  every  age  had  been  unfaithful  to  their 
trust  (9.  25.  27.  35.  39-43.  51-53.)  The  remainder  of  the 
chapter  describes  the  eifect  of  this  discourse  upon  the  council 
(54),  Stephen's  heavenly  vision  (55.  56),  and  his  death  by 
stoning  (57-60). 

1.  Then  said  the  high  priest,  Are  these  things  so? 

The  High  Priest,  as  president  of  the  council  and  chief 
magistrate  of  the  nation,  interrogates  the  prisoner,  as  when 
our  Saviour  was  crucified  (Matt.  26,  62.  Mark  17,  60.  John 
18,  19.)  The  verse  is  connected  in  the  closest  manner  with 
the  one  before  it  by  the  continuative  particle  (Se)  here  ren- 
dered then.  Are  these  things  so  f  literally,  whether  these 
[thifigs)  so  have  (themselves)  ?  This  idiomatic  phrase,  equiva- 
lent to  «re,  occurs  again  below  (17,  11.  24,  9.)  These  things^ 
namely,  those  alleged  by  liis  accusers  (6,  11.  13). 

2.  And  he  said,  Men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  heark- 
en. The  God  of  glory  appeared  unto  our  father  Abra- 
ham, when  he  was  in  Mesopotamia,  before  he  dwelt  in 
Charran, 
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To  the  phrase,  3fen  {and)  Brethren^  used  by  Peter  (l,  26. 
2,  29),  Stephen  adds  I^at/ier,s,  either  to  distmguish  his  judges 
from  the  mere  spectators,  or  as  a  twofold  description  of  the 
former,  hrst  as  liis  countrymen  or  fellow  Jews,  then  as  his 
su^^eriors,  the  Senators  or  Conscript  Fathers  of  his  nation 
(see  above,  on  5,  21.)  The  same  form  of  address  is  elsewhere 
used  by  Paul  (22,  1),  perhaps  not  without  allusion  to  the 
speech  before  us,  of  which  other  recollections  have  been 
traced  in  the  Apostle's  writings.  Tlie  exhortation  to  hear^ 
found  in  both  these  places,  and  also  in  the  introduction  to 
Paul's  speech  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (13,  16),  seems  to  imply 
that  something  might  be  said  which  would  offend  their  preju- 
dices, and  that  patience  would  therefore  be  required  on  their 
part.  (See  above,  on  2,  14.  29.)  After  thus  bespeaking  their 
attention,  he  appeals  at  once  to  history,  not  for  the  informa- 
tion of  his  hearers,  whose  Jewish  education  and  familiarity 
with  Scripture  he  assumes,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  his 
argument.  As  his  first  object  was  to  show  the  outward 
changes,  through  which  the  church  or  chosen  people  had 
already  passed,  he  begins  w  ith  the  event  from  w^hich  it  de- 
rived its  separate  existence,  the  calling  of  Abraham.  The 
God  of  glory ^  not  merely  the  glorious  God,  or  the  God  w^or- 
thy  to  be  glorified  (Ps.  29,  1.  Rev.  4,  11),  but  more  specifical- 
ly, that  God  wdio  sensibly  revealed  himself  of  old,  which  is  a 
standing  sense  of  glory  (tiiis,  8o^a)  m  the  Old  Testament 
(e.  g.  Ex.  24,  16.  Isai.  6,  3.  Ps.  24,  7-10),  here  employed  by 
Stephen  in  allusion  to  the  charge  of  blaspheming  Moses  and 
Jehovah  (6,  11.)  For  the  same  reason  he  calls  Abraham  our 
father^  thus  professing  his  adherence  to  the  national  traditions 
and  associations  with  respect  to  their  great  founder.  Ap- 
peared^ was  seen  (see  above,  on  2,  3),  may  denote  any  special 
and  direct  divine  communication,  but  is  properly  expressive 
of  such  as  were  conveyed  by  vision,  or  addressed  to  the  sense 
of  sight.  When  he  icas^  literally,  being.  3Iesopota7nia,  a 
term  of  physical  rather  than  political  geography,  denoting  the 
region  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  (See  above,  on  2, 
9.)  Like  other  ancient  names  of  this  kind,  it  is  used  with 
considerable  latitude.  Tlius  Annnianus  Marcellinus  mentions 
Ur  {of  the  G/ialdees  or  Clialdeci)  as  a  town  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  Josephus  makes  it  include  Babylonia  itself  So,  too,  the 
poet  Lucan  calls  Charran  (Haran)  Assyrian  Carras,  the 
scene  of  the  famous  defeat  of  Crassus.  This  confusion  of 
terms  arose,  no  doubt,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  want  of  defi- 
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nite  boundaries.  There  is  therefore  no  mistake  here,  either 
in  geography  or  history,  as  some  have  alleged,  because  in  Gen. 
12,  1,  Abram  is  said  to  have  been  called  after  his  removal  to 
Haran.  But  even  admittmg  the  pluperfect  form  of  the  Eng- 
lish version  there  (the  Z/ord  had  said)  to  be  inexact,  it  is  highly 
probable  (and  seems  to  be  at  least  implied  in  Gen.  15,  7.  Neh. 
9,  7),  that  he  had  been  called  before,  and  thus  induced  to 
leave  his  native  country.  That  such  repetitions  of  the  divine 
communications  were  not  foreign  to  the  patriarch's  experience, 
we  may  learn  from  Gen.  12,  3.  18,  18.  22,  18.  That  the  first 
call  is  not  explicitly  recorded  in  its  proper  place,  is  not  sur- 
prising m  so  brief  a  history.  Upon  this  obvious  and  natural 
interpretation  of  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  rests  the  JcAvish 
tradition,  preserved  both  by  Philo  and  Josephus,  that  Abram 
was  twice  called,  once  in  Ur  and  once  m  Haran.  Dwelt^  or 
more  exactly  settled^  took  up  his  abode  (see  above,  on  2,  5.) 

3.  And  said  unto  him,  Get  tliee  out  of  thy  country, 
and  from  thy  kindred,  and  come  into  the  land  which  I 
shall  shew  thee. 

These  words  are  from  the  Sej3tuagint  version  of  Gen.  12, 
1,  the  form  in  which  Stephen  seems  to  have  adduced  them,  as 
he  was  probably  a  Hellenist  or  Greek  Jew  (see  above,  on  6, 
5),  and  that  language  was  no  doubt  familiar  to  his  judges. 
The  only  variations  from  the  Septuagint  are,  that  he  omits 
the  phrase,  and  from  thy  father'^s  house,  as  being  really 
included  in  the  more  generic  one,  and  from  thy  kindred  j  and 
also  that  the  article  before  land  is  omitted  in  the  common 
text,  but  not  m  the  oldest  manuscripts.  Come,  in  the  origi- 
nal, is  properly  an  adverb  (Se{)po),  meaning  here  or  hither! 
sometimes  coupled  with  a  verb  of  motion  (as  in  Matt.  19,  21. 
Mark  10,  21.  Luke  18,  22),  sometimes  elliptically  used  without 
it  or  in  place  of  it  (as  here  and  in  John  11,  43.  Rev.  17,  1.  21, 
9.)  The  land  which  I  shall  show  thee  is  too  definite ;  the 
true  sense  is,  ivJiatever  land  {rjv  av)  I  show  thee  (or  may  show 
thee),  implying  uncertainty,  and  therefore  strong  faith,  upon 
Abram's  part.  A  beautiful  comment  is  afforded  by  the  last 
clause  of  the  parallel  passage  hi  Heb.  11,  8,  "he  went  out  not 
knowing  whither  he  went." 

4.  Then  came  he  out  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans, 
and  dwelt  in  Charran :    and  from  thence,  when  his 
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father  was   dead,  he   removed   him   hito   this    land, 
wherein  ye  now  dwell. 

Then,,  in  the  proper  sense,  as  a  particle  of  time,  meaning 
afterwards  or  next.  Came  he  out^  literally,  having  come  out. 
(Dwelt.,  as  in  v.  1.)  When  his  father  was  clead^  or  more  ex- 
actly, after  his  father  died.  This  seems  to  contradict  the 
chronological  statements  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  Terah 
was  70  years  when  he  begat  Abram  (Gen.  11,26);  that 
Abram  was  70  w^lien  he  left  Haran  (Gen.  12,4);  and  that 
Terah  lived  to  be  205  (Gen.  11,  32),  i.  e.  60  years  after  the 
migration  of  Abram  into  Canaan.  The  difficulty  has  been 
variously  solved;  by  reading  (in  Gen.  11,32)  145  for  205, 
w^hich  seems  to  be  a  mere  conjectural  emendation  of  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch;  or  by  understanding  Stephen's  w^ords 
of  Terah's  spiritual  death,  according  to  an  old  tradition  found 
in  Philo,  and  probably  founded  upon  Josh.  24,  2  (compare 
Judith  5,  6.  7),  that  Terah  in  his  old  age  apostatized  to  idola- 
try, so  that  Abram  was  justified  in  leaving  him,  although  he 
lived  long  after  and  died  in  Haran  (Gen.  11,  32) ;  or  far  more 
probably  than  either,  that  the  age  given  in  G^n.  il,  26,  is  that 
of  Terah  when  he  begat  his  eldest  son,  as  in  the  preceding 
genealogies,  and  that  Abram  was  not  the  eldest  son,  but  put 
lirst  on  account  of  his  great  eminence,  as  Napoleon  might  be 
named  first  in  a  list  of  the  Bonapartes,  though  not  the  eldest. 
This  would  enable  us  to  fix  the  birth  of  Abram  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  that  of  his  elder  brother  or  brothers,  as  would 
bring  his  seventy-fifth  year  after  the  natural  death  of  his 
father.  Either  of  these  possible  solutions  is  more  probable 
than  the  supi)osition  of  so  gross  an  error  on  the  part  of  Ste- 
phen. Wherein,  literally,  lohereinto,  into  which,  the  verb 
implying  previous  removal,  not  of  themselves  but  of  their 
fathers.  (See  the  same  construction  in  the  Greek  of  12,  19. 
Matt.  2,  23.  Mark  1,  39.)  Ye  is  emphatic  (see  above  on  4, 
20),  as  op])osed,  not  only  to  their  fathers,  but  to  Stephen- him- 
self, as  a  Hellenist  or  foreign  Jew. 

5.  And  he  gave  him  none  inheritance  in  it,  no,  not 
(so  much  as)  to  set  his  foot  on :  yet  he  promised  that 
he  would  give  it  to  him  for  a  possession,  and  to  his 
seed  after  him,  when  (as  yet)  he  had  no  child. 

So  far  was  the  present  complex  and  imposing  system  from 
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existing  in  the  time  of  Abram,  that  he  had  not  even  foot-hold 
in  the  land  as  a  possessor.  None^  or  more  exactly,  not.  In- 
heritance., property  which  he  could  transmit  to  his  heirs.  In 
it.,  this  land,  just  mentioned  in  v.  4.  iVo  not  is  a  single  word 
in  Greek,  meaning  simply  7iot  or  nor.  So  much  as  to  set  his 
foot  on.,  literally,  a  foot-step.,  or  a  stepping-place  for  his  foot. 
The  same  phrase  is  used  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  Deut.  2, 
5.  (Compare  Gen.  8,  9.)  It  is  here  put  for  the  smallest  space 
or  quantity,  without  regard  to  any  definite  measure.  (Tyn- 
dale,  Cranmer,  and  Geneva,  the  breadth  of  a  foot)  But  how 
does  this  consist  with  Abraham's  purchase  of  a  hereditary 
burial  place  (Gen.  23,  20.  50,  13)  ?  We  may  understand  the 
words  to  mean  that  he  had  not  yet  giveyi  him.,  or  still  more 
exactly,  did  not  give  him.,  i.  e.  in  the  first  years  of  his  resi- 
dence, the  smallest  portion  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  is  all 
that  was  necessary  for  Stephen's  purpose,  which  was  simply  to 
show  what  changes  had  already  taken  place  in  the  condition 
of  the  chosen  people  since  the  callmg  of  Abraham.  His  later 
acquisition  might  be  reckoned  as  one  of  these  changes,  and 
would  therefore  rather  strengthen  than  impair  his  argument. 
Yet^  hterally,  and^  which  is  here  equivalent,  however,  to  and 
{yet).  He  gave  him  none  of  it  at  first,  and  but  little  of  it  after- 
wards, but  promised  him  the  whole  for  his  descendants.  Pro- 
mised^  insured,  or  assured,  which  is  the  full  force  of  the  original. 
That  he  woidd  give,  hterally,  to  give.  For  a  possession,  a  Greek 
word  specially  appropriated  in  the  Septuagint  version,  to  the 
occupation  of  the  promised  land.  (See  Gen.  17,  8.  Num.  32, 
5,  and  compare  v.  45  below.)  When  as  yet  he  had  no  child, 
literally,  {there)  7iot  being  to  him  a  child,  is  added  to  enhance 
the  faith  of  Abram,  who  believed  a  promise  made  expressly  to 
his  offspring,  when  as  yet  he  had  none. 

6.  And  God  spake  on  this  wise,  Tliat  his  seed 
should  sojourn  in  a  strange  land ;  and  that  they  should 
bring  them  into  bondage,  and  entreat  (them)  evil  fom- 
hundred  years. 

Having  given  the  substance  of  the  promise,  he  now  gives 
its  form,  or  rather  one  of*  the  forms  in  which  it  is  recorded. 
The  citation  is  made  from  the  Septuagint  version  of  Gen.  15, 
13.  14,  with  a  few  unimportant  variations,  chiefly  in  the  order 
of  the  words.  On  this  wise,  an  old  English^  phrase,  synony- 
mous  with  in  this  way  or  manner.    The  original  is  one  word, 
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meaning  so  or  t/ms.  Seed,  offspring  or  posterity.  /Should 
sojourn,  literally,  sJiall  he  sqjouvniug,  or  a  sojourner,  a  tempo- 
rary resident,  as  in  v.  29  below  (compare  the  verb  in  Luke  24, 
18.)  The  future  belongs  to  the  direct  form  of  quotation,  in 
which  the  very  words  used  are  repeated,  but  the  third  person 
{liis  seed)  to  the  indirect  form,  which  only  gives  the  substance. 
A  strange  land,  not  unknown,  but  foreign ;  not  their  own, 
belonging  to  others.  They,  i.  e.  the  land,  often  put  for  its 
inhabitants.  That  they  should  hring  thera  into  bondage 
(Wiclif,  make  them  sidject  to  servage),  literally,  and  they  shall 
enslave  it,  (i.  e.  the  seed  of  Abram,  which  is  a  collective.)  Jih- 
treat  them  evil,  or  in  modei-n  English,  treat  them  ill.  Here 
again  the  original  is  one  word,  corresponding  to  abuse  or  mal- 
treat. (See  below,  on  v.  19.  12,  1.  18,  10.  "in  14,  2,  it  has  an 
intellectual  or  moral  sense.)  Four  hundred  is  a  round  number 
for  four  hundred  and  thirty,  and  is  so  used  likewise  by  Jo- 
sephus.  In  Ex.  12,  40.  41,  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  sojourn 
of  Israel  in  Egypt  lasted  430  years,  and  that  they  came  out  on 
the  very  day  when  the  430  years  were  completed.  But  Paul 
speaks  of  the  law  (Gal.  3,  17)  as  having  been  given  430  years 
after  the  promise  to  Abraham.  This  might  be  understood  to 
mean  at  least  so  long,  because  the  longer  the  interval  the 
stronger  the  Ajiostle's  argument.  But  as  this  does  not  ac- 
count for  his  using  that  specific  number,  and  as  the  genealogi- 
cal tables  seem  to  indicate  a  shorter  period,  a  better  solution 
is  to  understand  the  430  years  of  Ex.  12,  40  to  include  the 
previous  residence  in  Canaan,  as  well  as  that  in  Egypt.  The 
difference  between  these  two  sojourns  being  merely  circum- 
stantial, and  the  main  idea  being  that  of  an  expatriated, 
homeless  state,  it  was  more  important  to  tell  how  long  they 
were  in  such  a  state,  than  how  much  of  this  period  was  spent 
in  Egypt.  This  is  a  possible,  though  not  a  very  obvious,  con- 
struction of  the  terms  used  in  Exodus,  which  may  be  under- 
stood as  meaning,  that  the  whole  period  of  exclusion  from  the 
actual  possession  of  the  promised  land,  mcluding  both  their 
residence  in  Egypt  and  their  j^revious  nomadic  life  in  Canaan, 
was  430  years,  and  that  this  period  expired  on  the  day  of  the 
exodus  from  Egypt.  This  solution  is  at  least  a  very  old  one, 
being  found  not  only  in  Jose})lius,  but  in  the  Samaritan  text 
and  the  Se})tuagint  version,  both  which  add,  "and  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,"  while  the  former,  and  a  very  ancient  copy  of  the 
latter,  insert  after  Israel,  "and  their  fothers."  These  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  independent  witnesses,  nor  as  exhibiting  the 
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true  text,  which  has  no  doubt  been  preserved  in  the  Masora, 
or  critical  tradition  of  the  Jews.  But  the  emendation  shows 
how  early  the  difficulty  was  perceived,  and  this  means  used 
for  its  solution. 

7.  And  tlie  nation  to  whom  they  shall  be  in  bond- 
age will  I  jndge,  said  God  :  and  after  that  shall  they 
come  forth,  and  serve  me  in  this  place. 

The  quotation  from  Genesis  is  here  concluded.  To  lohom^ 
Hterally,  to  lohomsoever  (w  €av),  because  it  had  not  been  ex- 
pressly named.  As  if  he  had  said,  '  and  that  nation,  whatever 
it  may  be,  &c.'  See  above,  on  v.  3,  where  a  similar  expression 
{r]v  av)  is  employed.  Shall  be  in  bondage^  or  shall  serve  as 
slaves^  is  the  translation  of  a  single  Greek  word,  differing  only 
in  a  single  letter  from  the  one  just  used  in  the  transitive  or 
active  sense  of  enslaving  or  bringing  into  bondage.  Will  I 
judge^  deal  justly  with,  do  justice  to,  and  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, implied  but  not  expressed,  condemn  and  punish. 
Said  God  is  supplied,  as  in  Peter's  quotation  from  the  Prophet 
Joel  (see  above,  on  2,  17),  to  remind  the  hearers  that  these 
words  were  still  those  of  a  divine  speaker  and  must  therefore 
be  fulfilled,  and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  the  syntax,  which 
was  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  mixture  (before  mentioned) 
of  direct  and  hidirect  quotation.  After  that,  literally,  after 
these  (things).  They  refers  to  the  remoter  antecedent,  the 
collective  phrase,  his  seed  (in  v.  6).  Gome  forth,  or  out  of 
Egypt.  And  shall  serve  (or  worship)  me  in  this  place  is  im- 
plicitly contained  in  Gen.  15,  16  (thei/  shall  return  hither), 
though  the  form  of  expression  is  bori-owed  from  a  promise 
made  to  Moses,  when  about  to  carry  into  execution  the  one 
made  to  Abram.  See  Ex.  3,  12,  ye  shall  serve  God  upon  this 
mountain,  i.  e.  Horeb  (v.  1),  for  which  Stephen  substitutes  in 
this  place,  an  expression  which  may  be  applied  to  a  whole 
country,  as  when  Xenophon  says,  "this  place  was  called 
Armenia." 

8.  And  he  gave  him  the  covenant  of  circumcision  : 
and  so  (Abraham)  begat  Isaac,  and  circumcised  him 
tlie  eightli  day  ;  and  Isaac  (begat)  Jacob  ;  and  Jacob 
(begat)  the  twelve  patriarchs. 
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Another  outward  change  was  the  subjection  of  the  chosen 
people  to  the  distmctive  rite  of  circumcision.  Abram  was 
called  and  justified  while  yet  uncircuuicised  (compare  liom.  4, 
10-12);  but  circumcision  afterwards  was  peiemijtorily  re- 
quired. He  gave  him^  i.  e.  God  gave  to  Abram.  Gave^  not 
merely  as  a  favor  or  a  privilege,  but  as  a  duty  to  be  done,  a 
law  to  be  obeyed.  Covenant^  originally,  dispositio?i  or  ar- 
rangement, commonly  applied  hi  the  classics  to  a  testamentary 
disposition  of  one's  property,  a  last  will,  but  in  Scripture,  with 
the  probable  exception  of  Heb.  9,  16.  17,  to  a  mutual  arrange- 
ment or  agreement,  binding  on  both  parties.  A  covenant  of 
circfumcision  may  be  either  circumcision  itself,  as  a  covenanted, 
stipulated  rite,  or  a  covenant  of  which  circumcision  was  the 
sign  and  seal.  (See  Gen.  17,  10.  11,  where  both  these  ideas 
seem  to  be  expressed,  and  compare  Gen.  9,  12.)  aSo,  i.  e.  in 
this  new  condition  or  relation,  under  this  new  covenant,  not 
as  an  ordinary  j^rogenitor,  but  as  one  sustainmg  a  peculiar 
federal  relation,  both  to  God  and  to  posterity.  This  is  much 
better  than  to  make  it  a  connective  or  continuative  particle, 
equivalent  to  so  then  in  colloquial  narration,  which  is  other- 
wise expressed  in  Greek.  (See  above,  on  1,  6.  18.  2,  41.  5,  41.) 
The  emphatic  word  is  not  begat  but  circumcised,  as  if  he  had 
said,  '  all  the  other  patriarchs  were  born  under  this  covenant 
of  circumcision.'  This  idea  is  obscured  in  our  translation  by 
repeating  the  first  verb  alone,  instead  of  re})eating  both  {begat 
and  circumcised),  or  neither,  leaving  the  reader  to  supply 
them  from  the  first  clause,  as  in  the  Rhemish  version  (Isaac 
Jacob,  and  Jacob  the  twelve  patriarchs).  The  mere  genealogy 
or  lineal  succession  was  entirely  irrelevant  to  Stephen's  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  perfectly  familiar  to  his  hearers.  The  main 
idea  of  the  verse  is,  that  the  patriarchs  who  followed  Abraham 
were  all  born  under  a  covenant  or  dispensation,  which  had  no 
existence  when  he  was  himself  called  to  be  the  Friend  of  God 
Qsai.  41,  8.  James  2,  23)  and  the  Father  of  the  Faithful 
(Kom.  4,  11.  16.)  The  recital  of  these  simple  and  familiar  facts 
is  perfectly  unmeaning,  iniless  intended  to  establish  Stephen's 
proposition,  that  the  outward  condition  of  the  chosen  people 
had  already  imdergone  repeated  changes,  quite  as  great  as 
those  which  he  was  charged  with  blasphemy  for  having 
threatened.  PatriarcJts,  founders  of  distinct  families  or  races. 
See  above,  on  2,  29,  and  compare  the  use  of  the  piimitive 
noun  elsewhere  (Luke  2,  i)  to  denote  the  lineage  of  David. 
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9.  And  the  patriarclis,  moved  with  envy,  sold  Jo- 
seph into  Egypt ;  but  God  was  with  him, 

The  next  important  change  in  the  condition  of  the  chosen 
race  was  the  migration  into  Egypt,  providentially  secured  l)y 
the  sale  of  Joseph  as  a  slave  there.  Stephen  dwells  on  the 
particulars  of  this  change  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  his  argument ;  partly,  because  of  their  extraordmary 
character,  evincing  the  whole  series  of  events  to  be  the  exe- 
cution of  a  divine  plan  ;  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
an  analogy  between  Joseph's  treatment  by  his  brethren  and 
that  of  Christ  by  their  descendants.  Here  then  begins  an- 
other thread  of  the  discourse,  running  parallel  to  that  which 
we  have  thus  far  traced,  and  adding  to  the  proof  that  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things  was  not  immutable,  a  proof  derived  from 
the  same  source  that  Israel  had  always  been  unfaithful  to  his 
trust  and  his  advantages.  This  course  of  defection  and  rebel- 
lion is  here  tacitly  traced  back  to  the  treacherous  and  cruel 
conduct  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  toward  their  innocent  and  help- 
less brother.  The  motive  assigned  is  not  indignation  (Tyn- 
dale,  Cranmer,  and  Geneva),  nor  mere  emidatio7i  (Rheims), 
but  jealousy  and  envy.  (See  the  use  of  the  kindred  noun  in 
5,  17  above.)  The  original  expression  is  a  single  word,  envy- 
ing or  having  envied.  Sold^  see  above  on  5,  8,  where  the 
same  verb  is  employed,  as  well  as  in  the  Septuagint  version 
of  the  history  of  Joseph  (Gen.  37,  27.)  Sold  into  Egypt  is  a 
pregnant  construction,  which  implies  (without  expressing) 
motion  or  removal.  The  very  same  construction,  both  of  verb 
and  noun,  occurs  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  passage  just 
referred  to  (Gen.  37,  36.)  But.,  literally,  and.,  but  with  a 
really  adversative  eliect,  producing  an  antithesis  like  that  in 
2,  23.  24.  3,  14.  15.  4,  10.  5,  30,  between  divine  and  human 
treatment  of  the  same  person,  thus  confirming  the  existence 
of  a  typical  relation,  or  a  recognised  analogy,  between  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  and  Joseph.  The  suggestion  of  this  par- 
allel, however  slight,  was  really  equivalent  to  saying,  '  As  you 
nave  now  dealt  with  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  your  fathers 
dealt  with  the  deliverer  of  their  nation,  showing  even  then 
the  same  unthankful  and  rebellious  disposition  which  we  see 
in  you.'  God  was  %oith  him.,  in  a  providential  sense,  as  his 
protector  and  preserver,  which  is  the  lower  of  the  two  ideas 
convoyed  by  the  prophetic  name  Immanuel  or  God  with  us 
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(Isai.  V,  14.  Matt.  1,  23).  What  was  true,  in  this  lower  sense, 
of  Joseph,  was  true,  and  in  the  highest  sense,  of  Christ. 

10.  And  delivered  him  out  of  all  his  afflictions,  and 
gave  him  favour  and  wisdom  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt ;  and  he  made  him  governor  over  Egypt 
and  all  his  house. 

This  is  a  mere  amplification  of  the  last  clause  of  the  ninth 
verse,  showing  in  what  respect  or  what  sense  God  was  with 
him.  Delivered^  extricated,  plucked  out  (Matt.  5,  29.  18,  9.) 
See  below,  on  v.  34.  12,11.  23,27.  26,17.  Afflictions^  Ute- 
rally,  pressures^  straits,  distresses.     See  below,  on  v.  1 1 .  11,19. 

14,  22.  20,  23.  Favionr  and  wisdom,^  i.  e.  gave  him  favour  by 
giving  him  extraordinary  wisdom,  both  as  an  interpreter  of 
dreams  and  as  a  statesman.  This  wisdom  was  exhibited  he- 
fore  (over  against,  opposite,  in  presence  of)  Pharaoh.  The 
subject  of  the  last  verb  may  be  either  God  or  Pharaoh ;  but 
the  former  gives  a  more  striking  sense  by  making  Joseph's 
exaltation  altogether  a  divine  act.  Made  him  governor 
(Wiclif,  ordained  him  sovereir/n).  The  verb  means  properly 
to  set  down  in  a  place  (see  below,  on  17,  15),  then  to  set  np.^ 
constitute,  appoint  (see  above,  on  6,  3,  and  below,  on  vs.  27, 
35.)  Governor.,  literally,  leader.,  or  still  more  exactly,  leading 
(mail).,  chief  magistrate,  prime  minister  (see  below  on  14,  12. 

15,  22,  and  compare  Matt.  2,  6,  and  the  antithesis  in  Luke  22, 
26.)  This  last  idea  is  also  expressed  by  his  being  placed  over 
the  royal  household.     (See  below,  on  8,  27.  12,  26.) 

11.  Now  there  came  a  dearth  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  and  Canaan,  and  great  affliction  ;  and  our  fathers 
found  no  sustenance. 

He  now  relates  the  other  part  of  the  strange  providential 
scheme,  by  which  Joseph  was  made  the  means  of  bringing 
his  whole  family  to  Egypt.  Now^  and,  or  but,  the  usual  con- 
tinuative  (8e).  A  dearth.,  a  famine,  a  destitution  or  deficiency 
of  food.  Came  over.,  or  iq^on.,  implying  not  mere  prevalence 
but  judicial  infliction  by  a  higher  power.  The  form  of  expres- 
sion is  closely  copied  from  the  original  history  (Gen.  41,  54. 
42,  5),  with  whicli  most  of  Stephen's  hearers  were  as  well  ac- 
quainted as  himself.      Our  fathers.,  here  and  in  the  next  verse, 
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has  been  thoiiglit  to  express  a  kind  of  sympathetic  feeling  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  patriarchs ;  but  it  is  rather  an  assertion 
of  the  speaker's  kindred  or  relation  to  his  hearers,  as  descended 
from  a  common  ancestry.  (See  above,  on  3,  13.)  Found  7io 
(hterally  not^  or  did  not  find)  sustenance^  provisions,  victuals. 
The  Greek  word  is  plural  and  applied  in  the  classics  only  to 
the  food  of  cattle  (fodder),  which  sense  it  also  has  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  (Gen.  24,  25.  32.) 

12.  But  when  Jacob  heard  that  there  was  com  in 
Egypt,  he  sent  out  our  fathers  first. 

But  is  the  word  translated  now  in  v.  1 1 .  Jacob  hearing  (of) 
corn  being  in  Egypt  is  nearer  the  form  of  the  original.  Corn^ 
in  the  generic  sense  of  grain  or  bread-stuffs,  which  is  its  proper 
English  usage.  The  particular  reference  is  no  doubt  to  wheat, 
for  which  Egypt  was  famous  in  the  ancient  world,  and  with 
which  it  afterwards  supplied  Rome  itself.  (See  below,  on  27, 
6.38.  28,11.)  Sent  out^  sent  off  or  away,  the  compound 
Greek  verb  being  very  emphatic  and  conveying,  at  least  some- 
times, the  idea  of  an  authoritative  peremptory  sending,  almost 
equivalent  to  driving  out  or  off  (e.  g.  in  Luke  1,  53.  20,  10. 
11.)  But  in  other  cases  it  denotes  a  simple  mission,  or  at 
most  a  distant  one.  (See  below,  on  7,  30.  11,  22.  12,  11.  17, 
14.  22,  21.)  Our  fathers^  see  above,  on  v.  11.  Firsts  i.  e.  a 
first  time,  implying  that  they  went  more  than  once,  and  that 
nothing  extraordinary  happened  till  their  second  visit. 

13.  And  at  the  second  (time),  Joseph  was  made 
known  to  his  brethren,  and  Joseph's  kindred  was 
made  known  unto  Pharaoh. 

At  the  second  (time),  or  in  the  second  {visit)  of  the  patri- 
archs to  Egypt.  Was  made  known  occurs  twice  in  this  one 
verse,  a  repetition  only  found  in  the  translation,  the  original 
expressions  being  altogether  different.  The  first  is  a  single 
word,  the  passive  of  a  Greek  verb  used  by  Plato  in  the  sense 
of  knowmg  again,  recognizing.  (For  another  verb  expressing 
that  idea,  see  above,  on  3,  10.  4,  13.)  He  was  recognized  by 
(or  again  made  known  to)  his  brethren.  Although  used  in 
the  Septuagint  version  (Gen.  45,  1)  to  translate  a  refiexive 
verb  (Ae  made  himself  hiown)^  it  is  not  itself  refiexive,  but  a 
simple  passive.  The  other  phrase  translated  was  made  known 
VOL.  I. — 12 
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denotes  strictly  became  rnainfest^  i.  e.  was  discovered  or  dis- 
closed. Joseph's  kindred^  not  his  kinsmen,  but  his  descent, 
extraction,  race,  or  family^  considered  as  an  abstract  not  a 
concrete  term,  like  that  used  in  the  next  verse.  (See  above, 
on  4,  3C.) 

14.  Then  sent  Joseph,  and  called  his  father  Jacob 
to  (him),  and  all  his  kindred,  threescore  and  fifteen 
souls. 

Then  sent  Joseph^  Gr.  and  Joseph  sending.  To  him  is  not 
expressed  in  Greek,  but  may  be  considered  as  included  in  the 
verb,  which  means  sefit  for^  while  the  middle  voice  has  the 
usual  reflexive  meaning.  (See  below,  on  10,  32.  20,  17.  24, 
25.)  His  kindred^  or  according  to  the  oldest  manuscripts,  the 
kindred^  the  family,  in  the  concrete  sense,  as  denoting  persons. 
(For  the  corresponding  abstract  term,  see  above,  on  v.  13.) 
Threescore  and  fifteen  souls,  i.  e.  seventy-five  persons.  (See 
above,  on  2,  41.  43.  3,  23).  Omitted  in  our  version  is  the 
preposition  ^?^,  which  stands  before  these  words  in  Greek,  both 
here  and  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  Deut.  10,  22.  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  put  for  a  Hebrew  prefix,  corresponding  both 
to  m  and  loith.  Examples  of  the  latter  sense  are  found  in  Hel- 
lenistic Greek,  not  only  that  of  the  Apocrypha  (1  Mace.  1,  17. 
7,  28),  but  that  of  the  New  Testament  (Luke  14,31).  But 
although  Jacob  might  have  been  sent  for  loith  seventy-five 
others,  how  could  this  be  said  of  the  whole  family  ?  Another 
explanation  gives  to  in  the  same  sense  as  in  our  phrase  coti- 
sisting  i?i,  i.  e.  composed  of  seventy-five  persons.  But  besides 
this  grammatical  question,  there  is  one  of  more  importance  in 
relation  to  this  clause.  The  number  here  given  (75)  is  also 
found  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  Gen.  46,  27.  Ex.  1,  5,  and 
in  some  very  ancient  copies  of  Deut.  10,  22,  whereas  the  He- 
brew text,  in  all  these  places,  has  the  round  number  (70). 
This  difference  has  been  variously  explained,  by  supposing  that 
though  only  seventy  went  down  with  Jacob,  Joseph  invited 
(called  for)  seventy-five,  the  sui)ernumerary  persons  being 
three  Avives  ot  Jacob  and  two  sons  of  Judah,  whom  Joseph  did 
not  know  to  be  dead  ;  or  that  in  addition  to  the  66  mentioned 
in  Gen.  46,  26,  Stephen  reckoned  the  twelve  wives  of  Jacob's 
sons,  omitthig  Judah's,  who  was  dead,  and  Joseph's,  who  was 
in  Egypt,  as  well  as  Jose])h  himself^  for  the  same  reason ;  or 
lastly,  that  in  Gen.  46,  20,  the  Sei)tuagint  adds  the  sons  of 
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Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  from  the  genealogy  in  1  Chron.  7, 
14-21,  while  the  Hebrew  text  omits  them,  because  not  born 
until  afterwards.  In  one  of  these  three  ways,  the  variation 
of  the  Septuagint  from  the  Hebrew  may  be  readily  accounted 
for.  Stephen's  adhering  to  the  former  may  be  then  explained, 
by  supposing,  either  that  he  quoted  the  most  current  and  fa- 
miliar version  without  alteration,  in  a  matter  of  so  little  mo- 
ment in  itself  or  in  relation  to  his  own  immediate  purpose  ;  or 
that  he  spoke  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
quotation  was  recorded  in  its  present  form  by  Luke.  But 
this  last  would  only  shift  the  charge  of  error,  not  remove  it ; 
and  that  Stephen  spoke  most  probably  in  Greek,  see  above, 
on  V.  3  But  either  of  these  suppositions  is  more  reasonable 
than  that  Stephen  was  himself  mistaken,  or  that  the  Hebrew 
text  is  wrong,  and  that  he  meant  to  correct  it. 

15.  So  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  died,  lie, 
and  our  fathers  — 

The  sentence  is  completed  in  the  next  verse.  Stephen  now 
comes  to  the  critical  change  in  the  condition  of  the  chosen 
people,  for  which  vs.  9-14  were  a  preparation.  So  is  not  the 
same  Greek  word  as  in  v.  8  above,  but  merely  the  continuative 
particle  (8e),  so  constantly  occurring  and  so  variously  rendered, 
and  (v.  6),  now  (v.  11),  but  (v.  12),  then  (v.  14.)  J)ied,  lite- 
rally, ended  (sc.  his  life.)  This  elliptical  use  of  the  verb,  which 
is  the  only  one  found  in  the  New  Testament,  is  sanctioned  by 
the  usage  of  the  best  Greek  writers,  from  Herodotus  to  Xeno- 
phon.  He  and  our  fathers  connects  the  verb  died^  which  is 
singular  in  form,  with  Jacob's  sons  as  well  as  with  himself  A 
similar  construction  occurs  in  John  2,  12,  and  in  the  common 
text  of  Matt.  12,  3,  The  whole  clause  is  equivalent  to  saying, 
'  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  so  did  our  fathers^''  i.  e. 
his  sons,  the  patriarchs^  or  founders  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.  (See  above,  on  v.  8.)  Weiit  down  sometimes  denotes 
literal  descent  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  or  at  least  from 
the  interior  to  the  sea-coast  (as  in  8,  26.  16,  8,  below).  In 
other  cases,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  expression  is  thus  used, 
or  with  reference  to  the  moral  as  well  as  local  elevation  of  Je- 
rusalem (see  below,  on  24, 1.  22.  25,  6.  7.)  In  the  case  before 
us,  there  may  be  allusion,  either  to  the  physical  difference  be- 
tween Palestine  and  Egypt,  as  a  hilly  and  a  level  land  respect- 
ively ;  or  to  the  moral  difference  between  the  Holy  Land  and 
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any  heathen  country  ;  or  to  both  these  pomts  of  dissimilitude 
together. 

16.  And  were  carried  over  into  Sychem,  and  laid 
m  the  sepulchre  that  Abraham  bought,  for  a  sum  of 
money,  of  the  sons  of  Emmor,  (the  ffither)  of  Sychem. 

Carried  over^  transferred,  or  removed ;  a  compound  form 
of  the  verb  following,  lately  put,  or  placed.  Sychem^  a  Sep- 
tuagint  form  of  the  Hebrew  Shechem  (Gen.  33, 18. 19.  34,  21). 
A  later  Aramaic  form  is  Sychar  (John  4,  5.)  The  Romans 
called  the  towm  Flavia  NeapoUs^  of  w^hich  the  present  name, 
Nahlus  or  Nahulus^  is  an  Arabic  corruption.  In  the  time  of 
Christ,  it  was  already  a  chief  city  of  the  Samaritans,  and  has  so 
continued  ever  since.  Sepulchre^  memorial,  monument  (see 
above,  on  2,  29).  A  sum  of  money  ^  literally,  aiyrlce  of  silmr 
(see  above,  on  4,  34.)  JEmor  or  Kmmor^  the  Greek  form  of 
the  Hebrew  Ilamor  (Gen.  33,  19.  34,  2.)  The  Vulgate  and 
its  followers  supply  son  instead  of  father^  but  the  latter 
agrees  better  with  the  narrative  in  Genesis  (33,  19.  34,2.4. 
6.  8.  13.  18.  20.  24.  26.)  As  Jacob  was  buried  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  at  Hebron  (Gen.  49,  30.  50, 13),  the  first  verb  in 
this  verse  must  refer  to  his  sons,  whose  place  of  burial  is  not 
designated  in  the  Old  Testament.  ('  Jacob  w^ent  down  into 
Egypt  and  died  there,  and  so  did  our  fathers,  and  were  removed 
to"  Shechem.')  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  their 
bodies  were  transported,  like  their  father's,  into  Canaan,  ex- 
cept Joseph's,  w^hich  w^ould  naturally  be  retained,  as  that  of 
an  Egyptian  ruler,  in  the  land  of  his  adoj^tion  till  the  exodus. 
Anotlier  reasonable  supposition  is,  that  they  were  all  removed 
together,  but  that  Joseph's  bones  alone  are  mentioned  (Ex. 
13,  19.  Josh.  24,32),  on  account  of  the  recorded  oath  (Gen. 
50,  25.)  It  is  far  less  improbable  that  these  facts  w^ere  omitted 
in  the  history,  than  that  the  remains  of  the  eleven  patriarchs 
were  left  to  moulder  in  the  land  of  bondage.  This  conclusion 
is  confirmed  by  the  tradition,  both  of  the  Jews  and  early 
Christians,  that  all  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  buried  at  Shecliem. 
Which  Abraham  bought  of  the  sons  of  JEmor.  But  accord- 
ing to  Gen.  33, 19,  this  purchase  was  made  by  Jacob;  whereas 
Abraham  had  bouglit  a  place  of  burial  near  Hebron,  from 
Ephron  and  the  Hittites  (Gen.  23,  3-20.)  Tliis  apparent  con- 
tradiction has  been  vniiously  explained,  by  reading  Jacob  for 
Abraham  y  or  by  omitting  Abra/iam^  and  construuig  the  verb 
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-with  Jacob  in  v.  15,  or  with  an  indefinite  subject  {one  bought 
it  =  it  was  bought),  both  which  emendations  of  the  text  are 
destitute  of  manuscript  authority ;  or  by  supposing  a  concise 
and  therefore  an  obscure  aUusion  to  both  purchases — '  wliich 
Abraham  (and  Jacob)  bought  of  the  sons  of  (Heth  and)  Em- 
mor ' — ;  or  by  admitting  a  confusion  of  the  two  transactions 
in  the  mind  of  Stephen,  who  was  not  an  inspired  historian. 
But  as  he  was  under  an  extraordinary  influence,  and  endowed 
with  extraordmary  spiritual  gifts,  including  that  of  wisdom 
(see  above,  on  6,  3.  5.  8. 10) ;  and  as  Luke  has  preserved  his 
words  without  correction,  which,  although  it  might  evince 
his  candor  and  veracity,  is  hardly  consistent  with  his  task  as 
a  historian ;  this  last  hypothesis  (that  Stephen  erred),  even  if 
admissible  in  case  of  exegetical  necessity,  is  far  less  natural 
and  probable  than  either  of  the  others.  With  respect  to  the 
concurrence  or  accumulation  of  supposed  inaccuracies  in  this 
one  verse  (as  to  Jacob's  burial,  that  of  the  Patriarchs,  and 
Abraham's  i3urchase),  so  far  from  proving  one  another,  they 
only  aggravate  the  improbabihty  of  real  errors  having  been 
committed  in  such  quick  succession,  and  then  gratuitously  left 
on  record,  when  they  might  have  been  so  easily  corrected  or 
expunged.  This  circumstance,  when  duly  weighed,  makes 
the  assumption,  even  of  unusual  constructions  or  of  textual 
corruptions,  however  improbable  on  general  grounds,  com- 
paratively easy.  In  all  such  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  difficulties  which  attend  the  supposition  of  mistake  or  con- 
tradiction, as  well  as  that  of  truth  and  consistency,  especially 
as  skeptical  critics  and  their  Christian  followers  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  only  at  one  side  of  the  question.  In  this  case, 
for  example,  it  is  easy  to  cut  the  knot  by  assuming  a  mistake 
on  Stephen's  part,  but  not  so  easy  to  account  tor  its  being 
made  by  such  a  man,  addressing  such  an  audience,  and  then 
peri^etuated  in  such  a  history,  without  correction  or  exposure, 
lor  a  course  of  ages. 

17.  But  wlien  the  time  of  the  promise  drew  nigh, 
which  God  had  sworn  to  Abraham,  the  people  grew  and 
multipUed  in  Egypt  — 

The  sentence  is  completed  in  the  next  verse.  We  have 
here  a  transition  from  the  times  of  Joseph  to  those  of  Moses, 
as  the  next  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  chosen  people. 
{But  =  so  in  V.  15.)      When^  lit.  «5,  the  Greek  word  being 
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elsewhere  always  expressive  of  resemblance  (see  above,  2, 4. 
22)  not  of  time,  as  its  primitive  or  uncompounded  form  some- 
times is  (see  above,  on  1, 10.  5,  24.)  Here  it  probably  means 
in  p?'oportion  (or  aecordm(/)  as,  and  intimates,  not  only  abso- 
lute increase,  but  a  progression  in  its  rate  or  ratio,  which 
agrees  well  with  the  obvious  implication  in  the  history  (Ex. 
1,  7.  12.  20),  that  the  growth  of  Israel  in  Egypt  was  preter- 
natural, if  not  miraculous.  27ie  time  of  the  p>^omise  is  the 
time  that  had  itself  been  promised ;  or  tJte  lyromise  may  be 
put  for  its  fulfilment.  (See  above,  on  2,  33.)  '  Sworn  (w/xo- 
crci/),  or  according  to  the  latest  critics,  protnised,  agreed  (w/xo- 
X6yr]cr(.v).  There  is  no  oath  mentioned  in  the  passage  more 
immediately  referred  to  (Gen.  15,  13) ;  but  there  is  in  the 
jDarallel  promise  (Gen.  22, 16).  According  to  Maimonides, 
every  divine  assurance,  such  as  that  m  Gen.  15,  13,  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  oath ;  and  such  a  sanction  is  undoubtedly  implied 
in  every  covenant  or  stipulation  between  God  and  man.  The 
people,  not  yet  organized  as  a  nation,  but  preparing,  by  this 
very  increase,  to  become  one,  greto  and  midtipHed,  or  more 
exactly,  icas  tnultiplied,  the  active  and  passive  being  probably 
combined,  as  an  exhaustive  or  complete  expression  of  the 
whole  idea.  Or  perhaps  the  one  may  be  intended  to  express 
spontaneous,  natural  increase,  and  the  other  that  which  was 
extraordinary,  or  produced  by  the  immediate  act  of  God. 
Here,  and  throughout  this  whole  discourse,  the  speaker  is  not 
giving  a  historical  lesson,  but  reminding  his  hearers  of  the 
most  famihar  facts,  for  a  specific  purpose.  (See  above,  on  v. 
2.)  Having  shown  the  divine  independence  of  all  outward 
forms,  by  reciting  the  extraordinary  changes  which  occurred 
hi  the  experience  of  the  Patriarchs,  he  proceeds  to  show  the 
same  thing,  by  exhibiting  the  still  more  startling  contrast  be- 
tween Patriarchal  freedom  and  Egyptian  bondage  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Mosaic  dispensation  on  the  other.  With  a  view 
to  this,  he  mentions  the  condition  of  the  people  while  in  bond- 
age, and  tlie  providential  means  by  which  the  next  change 
was  prepared  for  and  eventually  brought  about. 

18.  Till  another  king  arose,  which  knew  not  Jo- 
seph. 

The  sentence  is  completed  from  the  foregoing  verse.  TIntil 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  exclusively,  i.  e.  as  meaning  that  the 
growth  then  ceased,  but  negatively,  i.  e.  as  meaning  merely 
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that  it  had  not  ceased  before.  '  This  process  of  increase  was 
still  in  operation,  when  a  new  king  arose,  etc'  This  verb 
does  not  imply  rebellious  usurpation  (see  above,  on  5,  17.  36. 
37.  6,  9),  nor  even  accession  to  the  throne,  which  is  suggested 
by  the  word  ki?ig  and  the  context,  but  appearance  in  the 
world  or  on  the  field  of  history.  Another  hbig,  not  only  nu- 
merically different,  but,  as  the  Greek  word  sometimes  means, 
diverse  in  kind  or  quality.  (See  above,  on  2,  4,  and  compare 
1  Cor.  14,21.  Mark  16,12.  Rom.  7,23.  Gal.  1,6.  James  2, 
25.  Heb.  7,  11, 15.  Jude  7.)  This  may  refer,  either  to  his  ig- 
norance of  Joseph,  or  to  his  being  of  another  house  or  dy- 
nasty, as  stated  by  Josephus.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers,  to  identify  this 
"new  king"  (Ex.  1,  8),  but  without  success.  Who  knew  not 
Joseph  is  by  some  supposed  to  mean,  w^ho  did  not  love  him  or 
regard  him,  or  remember  his  great  public  services,  as  reasons 
for  kind  treatment  to  his  brethren  and  descendants.  But  no 
clear  example  can  be  cited  of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  verb  in 
this  sense  (the  most  plausible,  1  Thess.  5,  12,  admitting  of  a 
strict  interpretation),  and  the  proper  one  is  perfectly  appro- 
priate, to  wit,  that  the  new  king  was  partially  or  wholly  igno- 
rant of  Joseph  and  his  public  measures,  either  from  lapse  of 
time  or  intervening  revolutions.  The  idea  of  mdiflerence  or 
enmity,  at  all  events,  is  not  expressed  by  this  phrase  {litiew 
not),  but  suggested  by  the  context. 

19.  The  same  dealt  subtilly  with  our  kindred,  and 
evil  entreated  our  fathers,  so  that  they  cast  out  their 
young  children,  to  the  end  they  might  not  live. 

The  scmie,  or  this,  i.  e.  this  king  who  knew  not  Joseph. 
The  pronoun  refers  to  the  remoter  antecedent,  as  in  4,  11. 
Dealt  suhtllly,  outwitting,  cii'cumventing,  by  the  use  of  indirect 
and  crafty  means  to  break  the  strength  of  Israel,  both  by  ex- 
cessive labor  and  by  promoting  the  exposure  of  their  children. 
The  Greek  verb  is  borrowed  from  the  Septuagint  version  of 
Ex.  1,  10.  Our  kindred,  family,  or  race,  as  in  4,  6  above,  and 
13,  26  below,  where  the  same  word  is  translated  stock,  as  it  is 
in  the  Rhemish  version  here  {circumventing  our  stock  /  Wiclif^ 
beguiled  our  kin.)  Ecil  entreated,  or  in  modern  English,  ill 
treated,  maltreated,  persecuted.  (See  above,  on  v.  6.)  Our 
fathers,  as  in  vs.  12.  15  ;  compare  v.  2.  So  that  they  cast 
out  makes  the  infanticide  the  mere  result  of  this  atrocious 
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persecution,  while  the  Greek  seems  to  make  it  the  design  oi 
Pharaoh.  Cast  out  (or  expose)^  Uterally,  made  exposed^  as  m'c 
say,  made  known  and  the  Hke  (see  Matt.  12,  16.  John  7,  23.) 
To  the  end^  in  order  tliat,  implying  purpose,  either  that  of 
Pharaoh  in  oppressing  them,  or  that  of  the  oppressed,  in  their 
despair  desiring  to  exempt  their  children  from  the  sufferings 
which  they  felt  themselves.  Might  not  lioe^  literally,  be  pre- 
served alive  (as  in  Luke  17,  33 ;  compare  Mark  8,  35),  a  com- 
mon Hellenistic  meaning  of  the  verb,  which  m  the  Classics 
denotes  procreation.  (See  the  Septuagint  version  of  Gen.  6, 
19.  Ex.  1,  17.) 

20.  In  which  time  Moses  was  born,  and  was  ex- 
ceeding fair,  and  nourished  up  in  his  father's  house 
three  months. 

As  the  word  translated  time  does  not  denote  a  period  but 
a  juncture  (see  above,  on  1,  7,  and  compare  3,  20),  it  might 
be  better  to  translate  the  j^hrase  here,  at  which  tmie^  i.  e. 
when  the  crafty  and  cruel  persecution  of  the  Israelites  by  the 
Egy]jtians  was  at  its  height.  It  was  at  this  crisis  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  chosen  people,  that  their  great  deliverer  came  into 
the  world.  Exceeding  fair^  or  as  it  is  translated  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  English  Bible,  fair  to  God^  which  is  variously  ex- 
plained to  mean  like  God  (divinely  fair),  a  common  expression 
in  the  classics;  or  through  God  (made  so  by  him) ;  or  before 
God  (in  God's  sight  or  estimation) ;  or  simply  very /*«/r,  as  an 
idiomatic  periphrasis  of  the  superlative,  of  which  other  exam- 
ples are  supposed  to  occur  in  1  Cor.  3,  6.  2  Cor.  1,  12.  10,  4. 
Col.  2,  19.  The  Greek  adjective  means  civic  as  opposed  to 
rustic;  then  urbane  or  j^olished ;  then  agreeable  or  pleasant; 
and  then  beautiful^  or  rather  (according  to  Aristotle)  pretty^ 
as  applied  to  familiar  and  diminutive  objects.  Li  Heb.  11,  23, 
the  same  word  is  rendered  proper^  in  the  old  English  sense  of 
fair  or  handsome.  Some  suppose  this  beauty  of  tlie  child  to 
have  been  supernatural,  as  an  indication  of  what  was  in  reserve 
for  him,  and  the  reason  of  his  being  concealed  three  months. 
Josephus  describes  him  as  "  divine  in  form,"  and  the  Roman 
historian  Justin  also  speaks  of  his  extraordinary  beauty.  Tlie 
house  of  his  father,  i.  e.  Amram  (Ex.  6,  20.) 

21.  And  when  he  was  cast  out,  Pharaoh's  daughter 
took  him  up,  and  nourished  him  for  her  own  son. 
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When  he  was  cast  out  (or  exposed)  ^  in  Greek,  him  being 
exposed^  or  according  to  several  of  the  oldest  manuscripts, 
he  being  exposed.  One  old  version  adds,  by  his  people^  another, 
by  his  mother.,  a  third,  along  (or  in)  the  river.,  which  is  also 
found  in  several  Greek  manuscripts,  and  is  retained  m  Wiclif 's 
English  {put  out  in  the  flood.)  Pharaoh''s  daughter  is  named 
by  several  of  the  ancient  writers,  but  so  discordantly  as  to 
evince  that  the  names  are  fictitious  or  conjectural.  T()oh  him 
up.,  not  out  of  the  water,  which  would  have  been  otherwise 
expressed  in  Greek,  but  rescued,  saved  him,  as  opposed  to 
his  exposure,  the  two  Greek  verbs  being  those  employed  in 
the  classics  to  express  the  same  two  acts.  Nourished  tip., 
nursed,  brought  up,  the  active  form  of  the  same  verb  that  oc- 
curs in  the  preceding  verse.  For  her  own  son.,  as  (or  to  be) 
a  son  for  herself.  This  last  idea  is  also  expressed  by  the  mid- 
dle voice  of  the  Greek  verb.     (See  above,  on  1,  2.  24.) 

22.  And  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  was  mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds. 

The  consequence  of  this  adoption  was  an  education  such  as 
Moses  could  not  have  received  otherwise.  Learned  seems 
here  to  be  not  an  adjective  but  a  participle,  in  the  old  sense  of 
taught.,  instructed.,  w^hich  is  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  verb. 
The  wisdom  of  Egypt  was  proverbial  in  the  ancient  world, 
being  rivalled,  in  the  general  estimation,  only  by  that  of  the 
East,  the  region  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  the  fountain-head 
even  of  Egyptian  knowledge.  In  this  oriental  wisdom  Daniel 
was  instructed  (Dan.  1,4),  and  both  are  joined  in  describing 
that  of  Solomon,  which  "  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  East  country  and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt "  (1  Kings 
5,  10  ;  in  the  English  Bible,  4,  30.)  Philo  pretends  to  enume- 
rate the  branches  of  knowledge,  in  which  Moses  was  instruct- 
ed, includmg  astrology  and  magic,  but  conunits  a  gross 
anachronism  when  he  adds  that  the  rest  of  the  encyclopedia 
(or  circle  of  the  sciences)  he  learned  from  Grecian  teachers ; 
whereas  even  Pythagoras  and  Plato  are  represented  in  the 
Greek  tradition  as  disciples  of  Egyptian  sages.  The  last  clause 
describes  the  effect  of  this  instruction  upon  Moses.  Mighty 
in  words  and  deeds  (or  as  the  oldest  manuscrijrts  and  versions 
have  it,  his  deeds).,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  at  variance  with 
his  own  description  of  himself  as  "  slow  (>f  speech  "  (Ex.  4,  10) ; 
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to  remove  which  contradiction,  icords  has  been  taken  in  the 
sense  of  writings,  doctrines,  hiws,  predictions,  and  deeds  (or 
icorks)  in  that  of  miracles  or  military  feats,  such  as  Josepluis 
ascribes  to  Moses  when  he  makes  him  the  conqueror  of  Ethi- 
opia. Another  solution  is  to  give  the  w^hole  phrase  a  pro- 
verbial sense,  as  meaning  strong  in  every  way,  in  theory  and 
practice,  in  judgment  and  in  action,  as  Thucydides  describes 
Themistocles,  "  most  able  both  to  say  and  do."  The  necessity 
of  all  these  explanations  is  removed  by  the  simple  observation 
that  the  passage  in  Exodus  relates  to  readiness  or  fluency, 
but  this  to  energy  and  force  of  speech. 

23.  And  when  he  was  full  forty  years  old,  it  came 
into  his  heart  to  visit  his  bretlu-en  the  children  of  Israel. 

This  is  Tyndale's  version ;  Wiclif  gives  the  first  clause 
more  exactly  {when  the  time  of  forty  years  toas  filled  to  him.) 
This  chronological  specification  is  nowhere  else  contamed  in 
Scripture,  but  agrees  well  with  the  old  Talmudical  tradition, 
that  Moses  was  forty  years  in  the  Egyptian  court,  forty  years 
in  the  land  of  Midian,  and  forty  years  with  Israel  in  the  desert. 
(See  below,  on  v.  30,  and  compare  Ex.  7,  7.  Deut.  34,  7.) 
Another  tradition,  of  inferior  authority,  assigns  him  twenty 
years  of  age  at  this  time.  Forty  years^  Gr.  a  time  of  forty 
years.,  or  still  more  literally,  a  forty-year  time.  Whe?i  he 
was,  etc.,  Gr.  as  {this  time)  teas  fulfilling.,  or  in  modern  phrase, 
was  being  fulfilled,  i.  e.  Avas  drawing  to  a  close.  The  divine 
delay  in  fashioning  such  instruments  has  often  been  contrasted 
with  the  haste  and  impatience  of  corresponding  human  pro- 
cesses. Came.,  literally,  came  up,  rose,  ascended,  a  favourite 
expression  in  the  Septuagint  version  (e.  g.  Isai.  65,  17.  Jer.  3, 
16.  32,  35.)  The  subject  of  the  verb  is  not  a  noun  understood 
(such  as2)lan  or  thought.,  compare  Luke  24,38),  but  the  verb 
to  irisit.,  which  in  the  New  Testament  has  a  very  pregnant 
meaning,  as  it  almost  invariably  (the  only  exception  being  that 
in  6,  8,)  means  to  visit  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  or  relieving, 
whether  the  action  be  ascribed  to  God  (Luke  1,  68.  78.  7,  16. 
Acts  15,  14.  lieb.  2,  6)  or  man  (Matt.  25,  36.  43.  James  1,  27.) 
The  unfavourable  sense  of  visiting  to  punish  prevails  in  the 
Old  Testament  (e.  g.  Ps.  89,  33.  Jer.  14,  10.)  The  most  ap- 
propriate sense  in  this  place  is  the  primary  one  of  looking 
<ifter.,  which  implies  that  Moses  now  conceived  the  purpose, 
not  of  simply  going  to  see  his  brethren,  but  of  attending  to 
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their  interests,  becoming  their  protector ;  and  that  not  merely 
as  a  scheme  or  notion  of  his  own,  but  no  doubt  as  a  divine 
communication  or  suggestion,  which  "  came  up  into  his  mind 
(or  heart)." 

24.  And  seeing  one  of  them  suffer  wrong,  he  de- 
fended (him),  and  avenged  him  that  was  oppressed,  and 
smote  the  Egyptian. 

One  of  them^  literally,  some  (o/ie),  or  a  certam  (man),  as 
the  same  pronoun  is  translated  in  3,  2.  5,  1  above.  That  it 
was  one  of  the  Israelites  themselves,  is  assumed  as  perfectly 
well  known  to  Stephen's  hearers,  and  also  that  the  wrong-doer 
was  an  Egyptian.  This  confirms  what  was  said  above  (on  vs. 
2,  17),  that  he  is  not  communicating  information,  but  reason- 
ing from  familiar  facts.  /Suffer  wrong,  literally,  wronged  or 
injured.  That  the  injury  consisted  in  blows  or  other  bodily 
violence,  is  probable,  but  not  affirmed.  Defended,  literally, 
vKirded  off,  averted  from  one's  self;  but  the  use  of  the  middle 
voice,  in  the  sense  of  defending  others,  is  found,  though  rarely, 
in  the  purest  Attic  writers.  By  inserting  him,  the  English 
version  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  distinguish  between  hiin  that 
suffered  'wrong  and  hmi  that  was  oppressed ;  whereas  the 
Greek  construction  is,  defended  and  avenged  the  oppressed 
(one.)  Avenged,  however,  is  too  strong  a  word,  at  least  in 
modern  English,  to  express  the  Greek  phrase,  which  means 
properly  did  justice  to  (maintained  the  right  of)  the  oppressed. 
Compare  Luke  18,  7.  8,  where  avenge  is  equivalent  to  vindicate 
or  right,  as  a  judicial  act.  The  strong  sense  of  the  same  word 
m  Kom.  12,  19.  Heb.  10,  30,  is  determined  by  the  context, 
both  in  the  original  and  the  quotation.  Opypressed,  literally, 
woryi  out,  broken  down  Ijy  hard  work  (see  a  kindred  form  in 
4,  2  above,  and  16,  18  below),  which  may  here  refer,  not 
merely  to  the  struggle  which  Moses  witnessed,  but  to  previous 
maltreatment  and  oppressive  bondage.  And  stnote,  not  as  an 
additional,  distinct  act,  but  smiting,  as  a  simultaneous  act, 
or  rather  as  the  mode  in  which  the  act  of  defence  and  vindi- 
cation was  performed.  The  Greek  verb  means  properly  to 
knock  or  heat ;  then  to  wound,  and  when  emphatically  used 
(like  the  corresponding  Hebrew  word)  to  wound  mortally,  to 
kill,  which  is  expressly  recorded  by  Moses  himself  (Ex.  2,  12.) 
It  is  an  old  and  not  improbable  opinion,  that  the  Egyptian 
was  one  of  Pharaoh's  overseers  or  taskmasters,  by  whom  the 
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Isnielitivs  wore  driven  to  their  work  (Ex.  5,  6.  10.  14),  and  that 
the  wronix  or  injury  liere  meant  was  an  aggravated  case  of 
their  habitual  severity. 

25.  For  he  supposed  his  brethren  would  have  un- 
derstood, how  that  God  by  his  hand  would  deliver  them ; 
but  they  understood  not. 

By  inserting /or  and  the  auxiliaries  icould  and  would  have^ 
the  translation  seems  to  limit  what  is  here  said  to  the  single 
act  of  slaying  the  Egyptian,  either  as  one  justified  by  his  offi- 
cial mission,"or  as  a  sign  and  symbol  of  the  mission  itself.  But 
supposed  or  thought  (Wiclif,  guessed)^  being  in  the  imperfect 
tense,  denotes  continued  or  habitual  belief;  he  was  thinking, 
or  used  to  think,  before  he  did  this,  that  his  brethren  (or  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  critics,  the  hrethreii)  understood  (did 
actually  know)  that  God^  by  his  hand  (i.  e.  the  instrumental 
agency  of  Moses)  not  would  delieer^  but  does  deliver,  i.  e. 
is  about,  or  has  begun  to  do  so,  the  speaker  thro^^dng  him- 
self into  the  time  of  which  he  speaks,  and  using  such  ex- 
pressions as  Moses  himself  might  have  employed.  Deliver 
theni^  Gr.  gives  to  them  deliverance  (or  salvation.)  Some 
suppose  their  not  understanding  this  to  be  here  represented 
as  a  fault  or  sin,  since  they  had  seen  so  many  proofs  of 
an  extraordinary  providence,  and  special  divine  j^urpose,  in 
the  life  of  Moses.  Others  suppose  the  fault  to  be  upon  the 
side  of  Moses,  who,  although  divinely  called  to  this  great 
work,  had  prematurely  entered  on  it,  before  the  people  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  his  high  vocation.  A  tliird  opinion 
is  that  there  was  fault  on  both  sides,  rash  zeal  and  revengeful 
anger  on  the  part  of  Moses,  unbelief  and  stupidity  on  that  of 
Israel,  to  punish  wliich  their  liberation  was  deferred  for  forty 
years,  and  Moses  sent  for  the  same  term  into  such  complete 
inaction  and  obscurity,  that  when  God  called  him  to  the  ac- 
tual discharge  of  his  important  functions,  he  refused  to  under- 
take it  (Ex.l3,  11.  13.  4,  1.  10.  13.)  The  allusion  to  the  failure 
of  the  ancient  Israel  to  recognize  their  temporal  deliverer, 
no  doubt  involves  one  to  the  still  more  fatal  error  of  their 
children  in  mistaking  and  disowning  the  Messiah.  As  if  he 
had  said, '  Your  rejection  of  Christ  proves  nothing  with  respect 
to  the  truth  of  his  pretensions ;  since  your  lathers  for  a  time 
rejected  Moses.'  This  parallel  is  afterwards  suggested  still 
more  clearly  (see  below,  on  v.  35.) 
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26.  And  the  next  day,  he  shewed  hhnself  unto 
them  as  they  strove,  and  would  have  set  them  at  one 
again,  saymg.  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren  ;  why  do  ye  wrong 
one  to  another  ? 

This  is  the  proof  of  what  had  just  been  affirmed,  to  Avit, 
that  the  people  did  not  recognize  him  as  the  great  deliverer 
whom  they  expected.  Next  day^  hterally,  coming  or  coming 
on^  ensuing,  following  (Wiclif,  the  day  suing)  It  is  joined  in 
like  manner  Avith  7iight  once  below  (23, 11),  and  several  times 
used  without  a  noun,  but  agreeing  Avith  day  understood  (16, 
11.  20, 15.  21,  18.)  The  Hebrew  text  has  second  day  (Ex.  2, 
13),  in  reference  to  his  first  appearance  as  recorded  in  v.  25. 
(See  above,  on  v.  13.)  Showed  himself  to  them^  literally,  loas 
seen  hy  them^  the  same  form  of  expression  as  in  2,  3.  The 
context  shows  that  this  was  something  more  than  a  fortuitous 
appearance  or  encounter.  It  was  rather  a  deliberate  and  for- 
mal presentation  of  himself  in  a  public  or  official  character. 
The  common  version  therefore  {showed  himself  unto  them)  is 
correct  considered  as  a  paraphrase.  As  they  strove^  literally, 
to  them  striving  [quarreling  or  fighting.)  The  Greek  verb  is 
elsewhere  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  signify  a  war  of 
words,  disputing,  wrangling  (John  6,  52.  2  Tim.  2,  24.  James 
4,  2.)  But  as  tiie  Septuagint  frequently  apphes  it  to  a  bodily 
struggle  or  contention  (e.  g.  Ex.  21,  22.  2  Sam.  14,  6),  it  is 
better  so  to  vmderstand  it  here.  To  them  may  refer  to  the 
"two  men  of  the  Hebrevv^s,"  mentioned  in  Ex.  2,  13,  and  here 
assumed  to  be  both  well  known  and  remembered  by  the  hear- 
ers (see  above,  on  v.  24)  ;  or  it  may  be  regularly  construed 
with  the  nearest  antecedent,  brethren.,  and  the  combatants 
supposed  to  represent  the  whole  mass,  because  suffered  so  to 
act  without  constraint  and  hinderance,  or  because  they  Avere 
in  fact  congenial  spirits  and  fair  samples  of  the  general  body. 
Here,  as  in  v.  25,  the  woidd  have  of  all  the  immediate  English 
versions  Aveakens  the  sense,  AA^hich  is,  he  drove  them  together 
iyito  peace.,  i.  e.  he  authoritatively  required  them  to  be  at 
peace,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  either  entered  on  before  the 
time,  or  disowned  by  the  people.  (See  above,  on  v.  25.)  Set 
them  at  one  again.,  i.  e.  reconciled  or  brought  together. 
Atonement.,  in  old  English,  denotes  reconciliation  (Rom.  5,  11.) 
Neither  effort  nor  persuasion  is  expressed  by  the  verb,  but 
an  act  of  authority.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  same  verb 
is  repeatedly  employed  by  Homer  (but  Avithout  the  addition 
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of  the  words  to  peace)  in  the  opposite  sense  of  setting  against 
each  other  or  causing  to  light.  •  ISirs^  literally,  men^  gentlemen 
(see  above,  on  2, 14) ;  but  some  connect  it  with  tlie  next 
word,  so  as  to  mean  men-brethren^  i.  e.  men  who  are  brothers, 
kinsmen,  countrymen,  and  of  the  same  reUgion.  This  was  a 
reason  both  for  not  lighting  and  for  not  provoking  others,  as 
suggested  in  the  follomng  question.  Why  (the  same  word 
as  in  4,  25  above)  do  ye  torong  (or  treat  imjustly)  one  another? 
The  passive  participle  of  the  same  verb  occurs  in  the  first 
clause  of  v.  24. 

27.  But  he  that  did  his  neighbour  wrong  thrust 
him  away,  saying,  Who  made  thee  a  ruler  and  a  judge 
over  us  ? 

The  first  words  imply  that  one  of  the  two  was  simply  act- 
ing in  self-defence  hke  the  Hebrew  of  v.  24  (compare  Ex.  2. 
11.)  The  original  construction  is,  the  {one)  loronging  the 
neighhour.  This  last  word,  which  in  Greek  is  properly  an 
adverb  meaning  near^  and  with  the  article,  the  {one)  near  (or 
next),  has  here  its  Scriptural  or  Hebrew  sense  of  fellow-man, 
but  probably  wdth  some  allusion  to  the  more  intimate  relation 
of  these  combatants,  expressed  in  the  preceding  verse  by 
brethren.  Thrust  him  away,  or  pushed  him  back,  both  in  the 
literal  and  proper  sense  of  a  corporeal  movement,  and  in  the 
figurative  one,  which  it  suggests  or  symbolizes,  of  rejecting 
with  disdain,  a  meaning  found  not  only  in  the  Septuagint 
version  (e.  g.  Jer.  6,  19.  Hos.  9, 17),  and  in  the  best  Greek 
writers  (such  as  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Plato),  but  also 
in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  (Rom.  11,  1.  2.  1  Tim.  1, 
19),  and  in  this  very  book  (see  below,  on  13,  46.)  In  the  last 
clause  this  expressive  action  is  translated  mto  words.  The 
question  is  equivalent  to  a  strong  negation,  or  at  least  to  a 
demand  for  his  authority,  like  that  addressed  to  Christ  (Matt. 
21,  23)  and  his  apostles  (see  above,  on  4,  7)  by  the  rulers  of 
Israel.  The  jealous  feeling  thus  expressed  is  the  same  that 
was  entertained  towards  Lot  in  Sodom  (Gen.  19,  9),  and  seems 
to  be  referred  to  by  our  Lord  in  declining  all  judicial  inter- 
ference with  men's  property  or  secular  aitairs  (Luke  12,  14.) 
Made,  constituted,  placed,  appohited,  as  in  v.  10  and  m  6,  3. 
Ooer  us,  precisely  the  same  phrase  that  occurs  in  1,  23  above ; 
but  the  latest  critics  change  the  case,  though  without  a  change 
of  meaning.     Jiuler  and  judge  may  be  generic  and  specific 
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terms  denoting  the  same  thing,  as  in  4,  5,  or  distinctive  terms 
for  what  would  now  be  called  judicial  and  executive  authority. 
(Wiclif,  who  ordained  thee  prince  mid  doomsman  on  us  f) 
This  taunting  question  shows  that  Moses  was  regarded,  not 
as  a  mere  intruder  or  officious  friend,  but  as  asserting  some 
official  right  to  interfere  between  them.  And  as  this  agrees 
exactly  with  the  previous  narrative,  especially  with  vs.  23,  24, 
as  we  have  just  explained  them,  the  reproaches  cast  by  some 
interpreters  upon  the  angry  Hebrew,  for  putting  so  uncharita- 
ble a  construction  on  an  act  of  simple  kindness,  are  entirely 
undeserved. 

28.  Wilt  thou  kill  me,  as  thou  didst  the  Egyptian 
yesterday  ? 

So  far  from  acknowledging  this  act  of  homicide  as  proving 
his  official  right  to  interfere,  he  taunts  him  with  it  as  an  act 
of  lawless  violence,  and  insinuates  a  charge  that  he  was  seek- 
ing to  repeat  it.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  interrogation  (/^t/), 
and  the  emphatic  introduction  of  the  pronoun  (o^u),  make  the 
original  much  stronger  than  the  version,  and  almost  equiva- 
lent to  saying,  '  Surely  thou  dost  not  mean  to  kill  me,  etc' 
The  verb  repeated  in  this  clause  is  the  one  translated  took  up 
in  V.  21  above,  but  here  used,  as  in  2,  23.  5,  33.  36,  in  the 
sense  of  despatching,  making  away  with,  or  destro}dng.  As^ 
literally,  %ohat  manner^  the  idiomatic  phrase  employed  in  1, 11, 
and  always  denoting,  not  mere  general  resemblance,  but 
specific  similarity  of  form  or  circumstances  ;  so  that  there  is 
probably  a  covert  and  ironical  allusion,  not  only  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  killed  an  Egyptian,  but  to  the  circumstances  not 
here  mentioned,  though  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  by  Moses 
himself  (Ex.  2,  12),  that  he  did  it  secretly  and  hid  the  body. 
As  if  he  had  said,  '  Perhaps  you  mean  to  murder  me  and  hide 
my  body  in  the  sand,  as  you  did  yesterday  to  the  Egyptian.' 

29.  Then  fled  Moses  at  this  saying,  and  was  a 
stranger  in  the  land  of  Midian,  where  he  begat  two 
sons. 

Then^  and,  or  but,  as  in  the  two  preceding  verses.  The 
sense  oithen  (immediately  or  forthwith)  is  sufficiently  expressed 
by  the  following  phrase,  at  (literally  hi)  this  saying^  i.  e.  in 
the  very  act  or  time  of  hearing  it.     When  it  is  said  (Matt. 
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12,41.  Luke  11,32),  that  tlie  Niiievites  repented  at  the 
preaching  of  Jonah,  tlie  idea  may  be  likewise  that  of  instanta- 
neous or  simultaneous  action  ;  but  the  form  of  expression  dif- 
fers more  in  the  original  than  in  the  version.  Was  a  stranger^ 
literally,  became  a  sojourner^  implying  change  as  well  as  actual 
condition,  and  suggesting  what  he  left  and  lost,  as  well  as 
what  he  found.  The  Greek  noun,  m  the  classics,  means  one 
who  dwells  or  settles  by  another,  but  in  Hellenistic  usage  is 
applied  specifically  to  domesticated  aliens  (e.  g.  Gen.  15,  13. 
Ex.  2,  22),  and  in  this  place  is  synonymous  with  Moses's  de- 
scription of  himself  as  "  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land."  The 
land  (of)  Madian^  being  without  the  article,  might  seem  to 
mean  a  land  {called)  Madia?i^  but  for  the  like  expression  in 
V.  36  {land  of  Egypt)  ^  where  no  such  explanation  is  admissi- 
ble. Madian  is  a  sort  of  intermediate  form  or  compromise 
between  the  Hebrew  Midkm  and  the  Greek  Madiam^  the 
name  of  one  of  Abraham's  sons  by  Keturah  (Gen.  25,  2),  also 
applied  to  his  descendants,  a  nomadic  tribe  wlio  roved  about 
the  desert  between  Moab,  Sinai,  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  are 
therefore  found  in  different  and  distant  places.  (Compare 
Ex.  3, 1.  18,  5.  Num.  31,  2.  Judg.  6,  1.)  The  last  clause 
means  that  though  he  still  felt  hmiself  a  stranger,  he  was  so 
tar  settled  and  domesticated  among  these  people,  as  to  be  a 
husband  and  a  father.  (Compare  Ex.  2,  21,  22.  4,  20.  18, 
1-6.) 

30.  And  when  forty  years  were  expired,  there  ap- 
peared to  him,  in  the  wilderness  of  Mount  Sina,  an 
Angel  of  the  Lord,  in  a  flame  of  fire  in  a  bush. 

This  translation  of  the  first  clause  is  found  in  all  the  Eng- 
lish versions  except  Wiclifs,  who  retains  the  true  sense  of  the 
verb  [filled)^  though  not  the  original  construction,  Avhich  is 
that  of  the  genitive  absolute,  forty  years  having  been  fulfilled 
(or  completed^  See  above,  on  v.  23,  and  2,  1.  This  marks 
the  close  of  another  period  of  forty  years  in  the  history  of 
Moses.  Tlie  wilderness  of  Mount  Sinai  is  the  desert  tract, 
through  which  extends  the  mountainous  range  of  Iloreb. 
This  is  tlie  distinction  made  by  the  higliest  modern  geogra- 
phical authorities,  although  tradition  recognizes  Horeb  and 
Sinai  as  northern  and  southern  peaks  of  the  same  mountain. 
This  tradition  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Moses, 
in  his  farewell  discourse,  no  longer  designates  the  scene  of  liis 
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divine  legation  by  its  proper  name  of  Sina%  as  he  does  in  the 
earlier  books,  but  applies  to  it  the  general  name  of  Horeb. 
(Compare  Ex.  19,  11.  18,  20.  23.  24,  16.  34,  4.  29.  32.  Lev.  7, 
38,  25,  1.  26,  46.  27,  34,  with  Deut.  1,  6.  4,  10.  15.  15,  2.  18, 
16.  29,  1.)  Appeared  to  him^  literally,  was  seen  hy  him^  as  in 
V.  26  and  2,  3.  An  angel  (or  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom, 
the  angel)  of  the  Lord^  see  above,  on  5,  19.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  certain  modern  interpreters  to  mean  some  natural 
object,  such  as  a  bush  struck  by  lightning  and  instantly  ex- 
tinguished ;  by  some  Christian  writers,  an  extraordinary  sensi- 
ble impression  of  God's  presence ;  by  others  a  created  angel ; 
but  by  most  mterpreters  in  every  age,  the  second  person  of 
the  Godhead,  even  then  appearing  as  the  revealer  of  the 
Father  (Matt.  11,  27.  Luke  10,  22.)  Aflame  of  fire  is  in 
several  of  the  oldest  manuscripts,  as  in  the  Septuagmt  version 
of  Ex.  3.  2,  afire  offlame^  i.  e.  according  to  a  well-known  He- 
brew idiom,  a  flaming  flre.  In  a  bush,  literally,  of  a  hush^ 
which  gives  the  whole  phrase  an  exceedingly  peculiar  form, 
although  the  sense  is  clear. 

31.  When  Moses  saw   (it),  he  wondered  at  the 

siglit,  and  as  he  drew  near  to  behold  it,  the  voice  of 

the  Lord  came  unto  him. 

The  original  construction  is,  and  Ifoses  seeing ....  and  he 
approaching.  Admired  (or  wondered  at)  the  sight,  either  in 
the  simple  sense,  as  denoting  an  object  of  vision,  or  in  the 
stronger  one  of  a  supernatural  spectacle,  as  in  9,  10.  12.  10,  3. 
17.  19.  11,  5.  12,  9.  16,  9.  10.  18,  9,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  one  of  Luke's  favourite  expressions,  being  found 
elsewhere  only  in  Matt.  17,  9.  To  behold,  or  rather  to  obsei've^ 
i.  e.  more  closely  than  he  could  while  at  a  distance.  (See  be- 
low, on  11,  6.  27,  39,  and  compare  Matt.  7,  3.  Luke  6,  41.  12, 
24.  Heb.  3,  1.  James  1,  23.  24.)  Came,  literally,  became,  or 
came  into  existence,  became  audible,  precisely  as  in  2,  5  above. 

32.  (Saying),  I  am  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob.     Then  Moses  trembled  and  durst  not  behold. 

Some  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  versions  omit  the 
name  of  God  before  Isaac  and  Jacob.  The  form  is  then  the 
same  as  in  3,  13  above.     In  either  case  it  is  a  solemn  claim  to 
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be  the  God  who  covenanted  with  the  Patriarchs,  and  accord- 
ing to  our  Saviour's  own  interpretation  (Matt.  21,  32),  was 
still  their  God  as  living  spirits,  one  day  to  be  reunited  with 
their  bodies.  This  was  probably  the  lirst  divine  communica- 
tion to  Moses  since  his  liight  from  Egypt.  (See  above,  on  v. 
25.)  Trembled^  literally,  becoming  tremulous,  a  natural  sign 
of  fear.  (See  below  on  16,  29,  and  compare  Heb.  12,  21.) 
Behold^  look,  observe,  as  in  v.  31. 

33.  Then  said  the  Lord  to  hhn,  Put  off  thy  shoes 
from  thy  feet,  for  the  place  where  thou  standest  is  lioly 
ground. 

Then  said^  and  said,  so  said,  as  in  vs.  29.  32.  The  Ziord 
to  hhn,  Gr.  to  hhn  the  Lord.  Put  off,  lit,  loose,  untie  (as  hi 
Mark  1,  7.  Luke  3,  16.)  Thy  shoes,  lit.  thy  sole  (or  sandal), 
any  thing  bound  under  the  foot.  The  singular  form  is  applied, 
as  a  collective,  to  both  shoes,  like  the  French  chaussure, 
meaning  shoes  and  stockings,  or  whatever  is  worn  upon  the 
feet.  From  thy  feet,  or  rather,  of  thy  feet,  belonging  to  them, 
or  now  on  them.  The  Syriac  version  has  '  the  land  (or  ground) 
on  which  thou  standest  is  holy.'  The  holiness  was  moveable 
and  temporary  (except  as  a  matter  of  memory),  arising  from 
the  momentary  presence  of  Jehovah.  The  expression  of  rev- 
erence or  awe  by  uncovering  the  feet  is  very  ancient,  being 
enjoined  by  Pythagoras  ("  IJnshod  sacrifice  and  worship  "), 
who  had  probably  learned  it  in  Egypt.  (See  also  Josh.  5, 17.) 
The  ground  of  it  is  not  clear,  as  it  can  scarcely  have  been 
transferred,  as  some  imagine,  to  God's  presence  from  the 
floors  of  palaces  or  private  houses,  even  supposing  that  the 
custom  there  existed.  As  the  same  thhig  is  expressed  among 
ourselves  by  uncovering  the  head,  it  may  be  a  mere  accidental 
habit  or  association.  The  most  probable  solution  j^erhaps  is, 
that  it  symbolized  the  putting  away  of  all  impurity,  to  which 
the  feet  are  peculiarly  exposed  in  walkhig  (compare  John  13, 
10),  more  particularly  hi  the  East,  where  the  Mahometans  still 
leave  their  sli])pers  at  the  entrance  of  their  mosques.  From 
Juvenal's  alluding  to  this  custom  in  connection  with  the  Sab- 
bath, it  would  seem  to  have  been  known  to  him  only  as  a 
Jewish  practice.  Though  not  exphcitly  enjoined,  it  is  implied 
in  the  silence  of  the  law  as  to  any  covering  of  the  feet,  amidst 
such  particular  directions  as  to  head-dress  and  other  parts  of 
the  sacerdotal  costume.     Chrysostoin  points  out   Stephen's 
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tacit  argument  against  the  perpetuity  and  absolute  necessity 
of  the  temple,  from  the  holiness  ascribed  to  any  place  where 
God  chose  to  reveal  himself. 

34.  I  have  seen,  I  have  seen,  the  affliction  of  my 
people  which  is  in  Egypt,  and  I  have  heard  their  groan- 
ing, and  am  come  down  to  dehver  them.  And  now 
come,  I  will  send  thee  into  Egypt. 

The  literal  translation  of  the  first  words  is,  Seeing  I  haoe 
seen,  a  form  of  expression  much  more  frequent  in  Hebrew 
than  in  Greek,  though  found  in  both,  the  very  same  verb  bemg 
so  used  by  Lucian  (Voibv  ilSov)  and  Arrian  (tSwi/  oT8a.)  It  may 
either  be  intensive  ('I  have  indeed  seen'),  or  may  suggest 
the  additional  idea  of  distinctness,  frequency,  duration,  or 
the  like.  (See  above,  on  4,  17,  where  the  form  is  similar, 
but  not  the  same.)  Affliction^  or  more  exactly,  opiwession, 
maltreatment,  the  noun  correspondmg  to  the  verb  used  in  v. 
6. 19  above,  and  in  12, 1.  18,  10  below.  3Iy  i^eople,  belonging 
to  me,  although  not  yet  formally  organized  as  such,  nor  fully 
conscious  of  our  mutual  relation.  Which  is  in  Egypt,  ht. 
the  (one)  in  Egypt,  as  distinguished  from  all  others.  Groan- 
ing (or  sighing)  under  their  oppressions,  whether  addressed 
to  God  as  a  complaint,  or  uttered  merely  as  a  natural  expres- 
sion of  distress.  Am  come  doimi,  or  more  exactl}^,  came 
down,  from  heaven  which  is  God's  throne  (Isai.  ^'o,  1.  Matt. 
5,  34)  i.  e.  became  visible  on  earth.  God  is  often  represented 
as  coming  down  to  see  for  himself  before  he  punishes.  (See 
Gen.  11,  5.  18,  21,  and  compare  Ps.  144,  5.)  To  deliver,  see 
above,  on  v.  10,  and  below,  on  12,11.  23,27.  26, 17,  in  all 
which  cases  the  same  verb  is  used.  And  now,  since  this  is  so, 
as  in  3,  17  above,  and  10,  5.  13, 11.  20,  22.  25.  22,  16  below. 
Come,  or  retaining  the  original  adverbial  form,  liere  I  hither  ! 
(See  above,  on  v.  3.)  /  will  send,  or  according  to  the  oldest 
copies  extant,  let  me  send,  the  same  form  bemg  used  in  the 
Septuagint  version  of  Ex.  3,  10.  The  explanation  of  the 
aorist  subjunctive  as  a  future,  although  sanctioned  by  Greek 
usage,  is  unnecessary  here,  w^iere  a  })roposition  is  at  least  as 
natural  as  a  peremptory  order. 

35.  This  Moses,  whom  they  refused,  saying,  Who 
made  thee  a  ruler  and  a  judge  ?  the  same  did  God  send 
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(to  be)  a  ruler  and  a  deliverer,  by  the  hands  of  the  An 
gel  which  appeared  to  him  in  the  bush. 

Tlie  repetition  of  the  pronoun  this  is  highly  emphatic,  both 
here  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  three  verses ;  but  it 
does  not  mean  this  great  tnaii^  which  is  as  arbitrary  as  to 
make  it  constantly  expressive  of  contempt.  (See  above,  on  6, 
14.)  Refused^  denied  to  be  what  he  was,  i.  e.  a  messenger 
from  God  (see  above,  on  v.  27.)  The  refusal  of  the  one  man 
was  virtually  that  of  all ;  for  all  were  of  the  same  mind,  and 
this  was  a  fortuitous  disclosure  of  the  general  feeling.  Tlie 
same  (or  this),  i.  e.  the  very  same  whom  they  rejected  forty 
years  before,  (if  not  by  word  or  deed,  in  thought  and  ^^ill,)  and 
no  one  else.  The  question  is  repeated  from  v.  27,  Avith  the 
omission  of  over  tcs,  and  even  this  is  found  in  some  old  manu- 
scripts. Z>id  God  send,  or  according  to  the  latest  critics,  has 
sent.  To  he  (or  as)  a  ruler,  see  above,  on  5,  31.  Three  of  the 
oldest  manuscripts  read,  both  a  ruler  and  deliverer,  i.  e.  not 
only  a  ruler,  which  they  had  denied  hun  to  be,  but  a  deliverer, 
which  was  vastly  more.  Deliverer,  literally,  redeemer,  from  a 
verb  which  means  to  buy  back  from  captivity  by  payment  of 
a  ransom.  The  noun  occurs  only  here ;  but  the  cognate  forms, 
redeem,  redemption,  ransom,  are  repeatedly  applied  to  Christ. 
(See  Matt.  20,  28.  Mark  10,  45.  Luke  1,  68.  2,  38.  24,  21.  Heb. 
9, 12.  1  Pet.  1,  8.)  As  there  is  evident  allusion  to  the  parallel 
between  Christ  and  Moses,  and  as  the  deliverance  from  Egypt 
was  a  type  of  that  from  sin,  there  is  no  need  of  diluting  the 
expression  so  as  to  mean  mere  deliverance,  without  reference 
to  ransom  or  redemption  in  the  proper  sense.  Even  in  refer- 
ence to  this  temporal  salvation,  if  it  could  not  be  said  of  Mo- 
ses, it  could  be  said  of  God,  whose  messenger  and  instrument 
he  was,  that  he  had  bought  his  people  out  of  bondage,  by  a 
natural  and  not  uncommon  figure.  (Seelsai.  45,  13.  14.)  By 
the  hands,  Ht.  in  the  hand,  Avhicli  may  mean  under  the  pro- 
tection and  control  of  the  uncreated  Angel  who  accompanied 
the  chosen  people.  (See  Ex.  14, 19.  32,  34.  Isai.  03,  9.)  But 
the  five  oldest  manuscripts  read  ivith  the  hand  (Vulg.  cmn 
inanii),  which  may  mean,  'clothed  mth  the  power  of  the 
Angel,'  but  more  probably  describes  him  as  the  organ  of  com- 
munication between  God  and  Moses.  (See  the  Scptuagint 
version  of  Num.  15,23.  2  Chron.  29, 25.)  The  Angel  ic/io 
appeared  might  also  be  grannnatically  rendered,  the  Angel  of 
him  (i.  e.  of  the  God)  who  appeared  to  him  in  the  bush.    But 
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this  construction  is  less  obvious  and  altogether  needless,  as 
we  read  expressly,  both  in  Ex.  3,  2,  and  in  v.  30  above,  that 
it  was  an  Angel  that  appeared  to  him.  Both  readings,  in 
and  with  {the  hand)^  may  have  arisen  from  too  close  an  imita- 
tion of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  phrase  {p'^J^)^  in  which  the 
preposition  corresponds  to  several  distinct  particles  in  Greek  ; 
or  it  may  be  a  pleonastic  form  for  the  dative  of  cause,  manner, 
and  instrument.  (See  above,  on  1,  3.  5.  4, 1.  9. 10.  12.)  Either 
is  more  probable  than  the  supposition,  that  the  in  {Iv)  is  merely 
the  last  two  letters  of  the  preceding  verb,  repeated  by  mis- 
take. The  meaning  of  the  whole  verse  seems  to  be,  that  God 
had  rebuked  the  incredulous  and  disobedient  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  by  sending  the  same  man,  whom  they  had  taunted 
with  aspiring  to  judicial  authority,  to  exercise  far  higher  func- 
tions, namely,  those  of  a  national  liberator  and  protector. 

36.  He  brought  them  out,  after  that  he  had  shewed 
wonders  and  signs  in  (the)  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the 
Red  Sea,  and  in  the  wilderness,  forty  years. 

This  verse  describes  the  third  great  j)eriod  of  forty  years 
in  the  life  of  Moses.  (See  above,  on  vs.  23.  30.)  He  brought 
them  out  is  not  sufficiently  emphatic,  a  defect  which  some  ver- 
sions, ancient  and  modern,  have  attempted  to  supply  (Pesh. 
this  is  he  loho  brought  them  out,  Wicl.  this  Jloses,  Tynd. 
and  the  same).  The  full  force  of  the  clause  is,  this  (same  man) 
did  bring  them  out.  He  not  only  received  the  commission, 
but  he  executed  it.  He  was  the  actual  leader  of  the  Exodus, 
tlie  great  migration  to  which  Israel  owed  its  national  exist- 
ence. His  divine  legation  was  attested,  not  only  by  success, 
but  by  miracle.  After  that  he  had  implies  that  all  the  signs 
and  wonders  were  previous  to  the  exode,  wliich  is  inconsistent 
wltli  the  remainder  of  the  verse.  The  aorist  participle  strictly 
means  hamng  loroiigM.,  but  sometimes  denotes  a  simultaneous 
action  (Vulg./rtc^'e/is.  Tynd.  shewing  ;  see  above,  on  v.  14,  and 
on  1,24.)  It  may  even  mean  by  working  miracles,  as  in  10, 
39,  whom  they  sleto  and  hanged.,  i.  e.  slew  by  hanging,  though 
tlie  literal  translation  seems  to  im})ly  that  he  was  dead  be- 
fore his  crucifixion.  For  wonders  and  signs,  the  Peshito  has 
signs  and  wonders  and  mighty  deeds.  For  land  of  Egypt, 
several  of  the  oldest  numuscripts  liave  the  land  Egypt,  others 
simply  Egypt.  In  the  Red  ^Sea  is  by  some  translated  on  or 
at  the  Red  ISea  ;  but  the  m  refers  to  the  miraculous  change 
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wrought  upon  the  sea  itself,  to  the  ]:)assage  of  the  Israelites 
through  it,  and  to  Pharaoh's  destruction  in  it.  Tlie  Red  Sea^ 
in  the  earlier  Greek  writers,  is  what  we  call  the  Indian  Ocean, 
with  its  two  great  arms,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  to 
the  last  of  which  the  name  is  given  in  the  Septuagint  version. 
It  was  called  Red,  as  some  of  the  ancients  thought,  from  the 
colour  of  the  water  ;  but  even  Quintus  Curtius  speaks  of  this 
as  an  ignorant  mistake,  and  derives  the  Greek  name  from  that 
of  an  old  king  (Erythra.)  The  moderns  trace  it  to  the  colour 
of  the  sea-weed  which  abounds  in  it,  and  from  which  it  was 
called  in  Hebrew  (and  in  the  Peshito  here)  Yam  Suph  {Mare 
Algosimi)  the  Sea  of  Seaweed.  The  name  Red  Sea  is  still 
applied  to  the  same  narrow  gulf  between  Arabia  and  Africa, 
about  1400  miles  in  length,  through  the  northern  extremity 
of  which  the  Israelites  passed  (Ex.  14,21.  22.)  Local  tradi- 
tion still  identifies  the  spot  as  the  Bahr-al-Kolsura  or  Sea  of 
Destruction,  in  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Pharaoh's  host  (Ex.  14, 
28.)  The  ancient  Christian  historian  Orosius  says  that  the 
traces  of  the  chariot-wheels  were  visible  in  his  time  !  All  the 
miracles  here  mentioned  are  included  in  the  forty  years  ;  the 
actual  error  in  the  wilderness,  though  often  so  described  in 
round  numbers  (Num.  14,  33.  Josh.  5,  6.  Neh.  9,  21.  Am.  2, 
10),  lasted  only  thirty-eight  years  (Deut.  2,  14.) 

37.  This  is  that  Moses  which  said  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  A  Prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up 
unto  you  of  your  brethren  like  unto  me  ;  him  shall  ye 
hear. 

This  is  the  Moses  presupposes  their  acquaintance  with  the 
history  and  prr^phecy,  which  last  had  been  quoted  and  applied 
by  Peter  (see  al)ove,  on  3,  22),  and  to  this  there  may  here 
be  an  allusion.  As  if  he  had  said,  'this  is  the  author  of  that 
pro}>hocy  so  lately  quoted  and  interpreted  before  you.'  Mo- 
ses Avas  not  only  a  type  of  the  Messiah,  but  the  author  of  one 
of  the  most  striking  testimonies  to  him.  The  Lord  is  omitted 
in  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  versions  (except  the  Peshito), 
and  may  have  been  inserted  from  the  parallel  passage  (3,  22), 
for  the  purpose  of  assimilation.  This  may  also  be  the  case 
Avith  your^  which  is  omitted  in  several  of  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts, while  two  read  our.  Like  unto  me^  lit.  as  me,  i.  e.  ac- 
cording to  some,  as  (he  raised  ap)  me.  Some  copies  of  the 
Vulgate  connect  it  with  what  follows  {tanqnam  me  audietis. 
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Wicl.  as  me  ye  shall  hear  him.)  Most  refer  the  liJce  me  to 
his  dignity  and  rank  (see  Num.  12,8.  Dent.  34,  10)  ;  but  it 
may  relate  to  from,  your  hrethre?!.,  one  of  you.rselves,  as  I  am 
(see  above,  on  3,  22.)  Some  suppose  it  to  describe  Christ  as 
the  end  of  the  law  (Rom.  10,  4.)  Him  shall  ye  hear  is  omitted 
by  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  fathers,  and  is  regarded  by 
some  modern  writers  as  another  eifort  at  assimilation  on  the 
part  of  the  transcribers.  The  inference  that  Jesus  was  this 
prophet  (John  1,  21.  25.  6,  14),  Stephen  leaves  the  Sanhedrim 
to  draw  for  themselves  (see  above,  on  2,  36),  with  its  neces- 
sary consequence  that  they,  not  he,  dishonoured  Moses,  by 
refusing  to  aknowledge  and  obey  the  Prophet  whom  he  had 
so  solemnly  predicted. 

38.  This  is  he  that  was  in  the  church  in  the  wil- 
derness, with  the  Angel  which  spake  to  him  in  the 
Mount  Sina,  and  with  our  fathers ;  who  received  the 
lively  oracles  to  give  unto  us. 

There  is  here  a  contrast  or  antithesis  (like  that  in  2,  23.  24. 
3,  15.  4,  10.  5,  30)  between  the  treatment  of  the  same  person 
at  the  hands  of  God  and  man.  The  Moses  whom  they  so  con- 
temptuously slighted,  was  the  chosen  organ  of  communication 
between  Israel  and  Jehovah,  throughout  the  error  in  the  wil- 
derness. According  to  the  best  interpreters,  m  the  church  in 
the  wilderness  is  a  parenthetical  specihcation  of  the  time  and 
place,  and  the  main  proposition  is  that  Moses  was  with  the 
Angel  (then  another  parenthesis)  and  vnth  our  fathers.,  i.  e. 
the  mediator  or  interpreter  between  them.  The  idea  of  inti- 
mate and  confidential  intercourse  with  either  party  is  rather 
implied  than  expressed.  (See  above,  on  4, 13,  and  below,  on 
20,  18,  and  compare  Mark  16, 10.)  Church  (Tynd.  co7igrega- 
tion.,  Rh.  assembly)  is  by  some  understood  to  mean  the  actual 
assemblage  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  because  the  next  clause 
refers  to  a  specific  time  and  place  ;  but  it  does  so  only  to  iden- 
tify the  Angel,  without  necessarily  restricting  what  precedes 
to  that  particular  juncture.  '  The  Moses  who  communicated 
with  the  Old  Testament  church  throughout  the  error  in  the 
wilderness,  was  the  same  who  acted  as  the  organ  of  the  divine 
Angel  at  the  giving  of  the  law.'  The  last  clause  may  then 
have  reference  either  to  the  legislation  or  to  the  subsequent 
divine  communications.  Oracles.,  divine  responses  or  author- 
itative declarations.     The  Greek  word  (Xoyta)  has  been  vari- 
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ously  explained  as  a  diminutive  of  (Aoyos)  vjord.,  meaning  a 
brief,  condensed,  and  pregnant  utterance  ;  or  as  the  neuter 
of  an  adjective  (Xo-yios)  meaning  rational,  profound,  wise,  and 
as  a  substantive,  a  wise  saying.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
apply  it  to  the  responses  of  the  oracles  (compare  Rom.  3,  2. 
Heb.  5,  12.  1  Pet.  4,  11.)  Lively^  i.  e.  livmg  or  alive;  not 
because  uttered  viva  voce^  which  is  both  unworthy  and  at 
variance  with  usage  ;  but  either  as  the  words  of  the  living 
God,  or  as  being  in  themselves  efficacious  and  especially  life- 
givmg.  (Compare  John  6,  51.  Heb.  10,  20.  1  Pet.  1,  23.) 
Even  the  law  is  such  in  its  own  nature  (Rom.  V,  12.)  The 
Vulgate  and  the  oldest  English  versions  have  the  loords  (Tynd. 
word)  of  life.  Lively  oracles  is  the  Geneva  version.  Moses 
is  here  represented,  not  as  the  author,  but  as  the  recipient,  of 
these  authoritative  revelations. 

39.  To  whom  our  fathers  would  not  obey,  but 
thrust  (him)  from  them,  and  in  their  hearts  turned 
back  again  into  Egypt. 

The  to  at  the  beginning  is  a  violation  of  the  English  idiom, 
copied  from  Tyndale  by  the  other  old  translators,  and  arising 
from  the  needless  substitution  of  obey  for  the  original  expres- 
sion, be  (or  become)  obedient^  which  is  retained  only  in  the 
Rhemish  Bible.  Would  oiot  is  more  than  an  auxiliary  and 
means  icere  not  xoilling^  did  not  choose.  The  repetition  of  the 
verb  thrust  away  (from  v.  27)  suggests  the  idea  that  they  still 
repeated  or  contmued  the  same  act  which  was  at  first  per- 
formed by  their  representative  on  that  occasion.  As  he  re- 
fused the  Prophet's  mediation  in  the  quarrel  with  his  neigh- 
bour, so  the  i)eople  refused  his  mediation  betwetn  them  and 
God.  Turned  back  again  into  Egypt  does  not  refer  to  the 
attempt  of  the  children  of  Israel  literally  to  retrace  their  steps 
(see  Num.  14,  4,  and  compare  Ex.  16,^3.  17,3),  as  may  be 
inferred  from  Ex.  32,  1.4.  Neh.  9,  18,  where  they  ask  for 
the  God  who  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  not  for  one  who 
should  conduct  them  back  again.  The  reference  is  rather  to 
their  Egyptian  spirit  and  propensities,  their  lingernig  attach- 
ment to  the  idolatries  of  their  native  country.  (See  Ezek.  20, 
5-8.  24.)  In  their  hearts^  i.  e.  their  thoughts  and  their  de- 
sires, as  distinguished  from  their  outward  movements. 

40.  Saying  unto  Aaron,  Make  us  gods  to  go  before 
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US  ;  for  (as  for)  this  Moses,  whicli  brought  us  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him. 

This  verse  explains  the  statement  in  the  one  before  it,  that 
they  turned  back  in  (or  with)  their  hearts  to  Egypt.  How  ? 
By  saying  unto  Aaron,  &c.  Gods  might  be  taken  as  too 
close  a  translation  of  the  plural  Elohbi%  if  the  latter  were  not 
construed  with  a  plural  verb  in  the  passage  quoted  (Ex.  32,  1, 
compare  Gen.  20,  13.  35,  7.)  It  is  variously  explained  as  a 
categorical  plural,  denoting  the  whole  class,  though  immediate- 
ly referring  to  a  single  object ;  or  by  supposing  that  the  peo- 
ple asked  for  a  plurality  of  idols,  but  that  Aaron  made  them 
only  one.  T'o  go  before  %is^  literally,  who  shall  go  before  us, 
as  Jehovah  had  gone  before  them  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  (Ex. 
13,  21),  and  as  images  were  carried  by  the  heathen  in  their 
marches.  The  meaning  is  not,  who  shall  guide  us  back  to 
Egypt  ?  see  above,  on  v.  39.  The  second  clause  assigns  the 
ground  of  their  request,  to  wit,  the  absence  of  Moses,  not 
merely  as  a  strenuous  opponent  of  idolatry,  but  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Jehovah,  whose  place  they  proposed  to  fill  by  a 
visible  representation  of  the  divine  being.  This  is  commonly 
regarded  as  contemptuous ;  but  in  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint 
it  is  this  man,  and  the  Hebrew  noun  is  one  of  a  respectful  im- 
port. Besides,  how  else  could  this  (77ian)  be  expressed,  if  no 
contempt  at  all  were  intended  ?  This  consideration,  with  the 
opposite  sense  put  by  some  upon  the  same  pronoun  in  v.  35 
above,  shows  how  precarious  such  assumptions  are,  although 
sustained  by  the  authority  of  eminent  interpreters.  2Viis 
Moses  has  no  verb  agreeing  with  it,  but  is  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  clause  as  a  nominative  absolute,  which  some 
regard  as  a  mere  negligence  of  style,  but  others  as  intended 
to  enhance  the  sarcasm,  or  at  least  the  emphasis.  Other  ex- 
amples of  the  same  construction  may  be  seen  in  Matt.  12,  36. 
John  15,  2.  7,  38.  Acts  20,  3.  Gal.  1,  20.  Wot  not,  know  not. 
Wiclif  has  a  still  more  antiquated  form  {vne  loitten  oiot.)  What 
is  become  of  him,  literally,  what  has  happened  to  him. 

41.  And  they  made  a  calf  in  those  days,  and  offered 

sacrifice  unto  the  idol,  and  rejoiced  in  the  works  of 

their  own  hands. 

The  first  verb  in  Greek  occui's  only  here,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  coined  by  Stephen,  or,  if  he  did  not  speak  in 
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Greek,  by  Luke.  The  nearest  equivalent  in  English  would 
be  calf-made.  Offered.,  literally,  led  up.,  i.  e.  to  or  upon  the 
altar,  or  caused  to  a^icoid.,  which  is  the  meaning  of  a  Hebrew 
verb,  from  which  comes  the  noun  translated  burnt-offering., 
but  strictly  meaning  what  ascends.,  i.  e.  upon  the  altar  as  a 
victim,  or  from  the  altar  in  tlie  form  of  vapour.  The  Greek 
phrase  here  used  occurs  also  in  Herodotus,  and  in  the  Septua- 
gint  version  of  1  Kings  3,  15.  The  idol  (Wiclif,  ^naicniet)  i.  e. 
the  golden  calf,  designed  no  doubt,  like  the  calves  of  Jero- 
boam (1  Kings,  12,  28),  to  represent  Jehovah  (Ex.  32,  4),  but 
under  a  forbidden  form,  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  worship 
of  Osiris,  one  of  their  ancient  kings,  the  reputed  inventor  of 
the  plough,  and  tutelary  god  of  agricultural  labour,  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  a  bull,  representing  the  productive  power 
of  nature,  called  Apis  at  Memphis  and  Mnevis  at  Heliopolis. 
Analogous  appearances  are  furnished  by  the  colossal  bulls 
lately  found  at  Nineveh,  and  by  the  ox  as  a  cherubic  symbol 
(Ezek.  1,  10.)  Rejoiced.)  made  merry  (Ex.  32,  6),  not  as  a 
mere  fortuitous  accompaniment,  but  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
idolatrous  service  (see  1  Cor.  10,  7.)  Rejoiced  in.,  not  merely 
on  account  of,  or  in  reference  to,  but  in  the  possession  of,  and 
in  the  closest  union  with,  the  icorks  of  their  own  hands.,  not 
the  idol  alone,  called  icorks  for  emphasis ;  or  as  the  product 
of  united  labour ;  l)ut  the  idol  with  all  that  appertained  to  it, 
the  altar,  implements  of  sacrifice,  <fec.  Bengel  observes  that 
God  alone  has  a  right  to  rejoice  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands ; 
that  man  may  rejoice  in  the  works  of  God,  but  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  rejoice  in  his  own  works,  he  becomes  an  idolater. 

42.  Then  God  turned  and  gave  them  up  to  wor- 
ship the  host  of  heaven,  as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of 
tlie  Prophets,  O  ye  house  of  Israel,  have  ye  offered  to 
me  slain  beasts  and  sacrifices,  by  the  space  of  forty 
years,  in  the  wilderness  ? 

Then.,  and,  but,  or  so.  Turned  and  gave  is  by  some  un- 
derstood to  mean  gave  again.  But  this,  thougli  a  Hebrew 
idiom,  is  not  a  Hellenistic  one,  the  first  verb  in  all  supposed 
examples  wliich  have  been  adduced,  expressing  a  distinct 
and  independent  act.  Another  construction  supplies  them  ; 
he  turned  them  from  one  foi'm  of  idolatry  to  another.  A 
tliird  supplies  his  mind,  his  manner,  or  his  hand.     It  is  now 
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commonly  agreed,  however,  that  the  verb  has  here  a  re- 
flexive meamng,  as  in  English,  and  is  equivalent  to  saying, 
turned  himself^  or  turned  away  m  anger,  as  Isaiah  says 
(64,  lo),  "he  was  turned  to  be  their  enemy."  A  cognate 
verb  is  used  below  (15,  16),  in  the  favourable  sense  of  turning 
back  or  being  reconciled.  Gave  them  up^  not  merely  suffered 
them,  but  condemned  or  punished  by  suffering  them,  as  in 
Rom.  1,  24.  26.  28.  The  host  of  Heaven  sometimes  means  the 
angels  (as  in  1  Kings  22,  19.  Ps.  103,  21.  148,  2.  Luke  2,  13), 
but  more  frequently  the  heavenly  bodies  (as  in  Deut.  4,  1 9. 
2  Kings  17, 16.  Isai.  34,  4.  (Wiclif,  the  knighthood  of  heaven ; 
Tyndale,  the  stars  of  the  sky ;  Cranmer  and  Geneva,  the  host 
of  the  sky.)  Because  they  chose  to  worship  the  true  God 
under  a  forbidden  form,  he  gave  them  up  to  Sabaism,  so  called 
from  the  Hebrew  word  for  host.  The  hook  of  the  Prophets^ 
i.  e.  either  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  which  were  reckoned 
in  the  Jewish  canon  as  a  single  volume ;  or  in  a  wider  sense, 
the  whole  body  of  the  prophets,  as  the  second  great  division 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  quotation  is  from  Amos  5, 
25-27,  in  the  words  of  the  Septuagint  version.  The  interro- 
gation (with  /xr/ )  anticipates  a  negative  answer  ('  you  did  not 
— did  you? ')  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  a  strong  negation. 
This  has  been  variously  understood  as  meaning,  that  they 
literally  offered  no  sacrifices  in  the  desert,  which  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  plain  terms  of  the  history ;  or  that  their  offerings 
were  only  occasional  and  few ;  or  that  the  offerers  themselves 
were  few ;  or  that  they  did  not  offer  from  right  motives  and 
in  a  right  spirit ;  or  that  they  sacrificed  to  devils,  not  to  God 
(Lev.  17,  7.  Deut.  32,  17.)  As  if  he  had  said,  '  Was  it  to  me  (or 
to  your  idols)  that  ye  offered  in  the  wilderness  ? '  Slain  beasts 
(or  victims^  Rhem.  Vers,  hosts)  and  sacrifices^  i.  e.  offerings  of 
all  sorts,  animal  and  vegetable,  as  the  Hebrew  words  express, 
although  the  Septuagint  version  fails  to  make  the  distinction. 

43.  Yea,  ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and 

the  star  of  your  god  Remplian,  figures  which  ye  made 

to  worship  them ;  and  I  will  carry  you  away  beyond 

Babylon. 

Yea,  literally,  and,  as  if  he  had  said,  '  and  (while  ye  thus 
withheld  from  me  the  service  which  was  due)  ye  took  up  &c.' 
Took  up,  i.  e.  as  some  exj^lain  it,  carried  hi  procession ;  but 
unless  we  refer  the  whole  verse  to  the  idolatry  of  later  times, 
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it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Moses  would  have  tolerated  such 
unblusliing  heathenism  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  any  more  than 
he  connived  at  the  unlawful  worship  of  Jehovah  under  the 
form  of  a  golden  calf.  (See  above,  on  v.  41.)  Others,  with 
more  probability,  assume  a  reference  to  the  secret  carrying 
about  and  Avorshipping  of  small  shrines,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis  or  Diana.  (See  below,  on  19,  24.)  Taber- 
nacle^ literally,  tent^  may  then  denote  the  shrine  itself,  as  Di- 
odorus  Siculus,  the  Greek  historian,  mentions  the  "sacred 
tent "  carried  in  the  van  of  the  Carthaginian  army.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  evident  allusion  to  the  tent  or  tabernacle 
of  Jehovah ;  as  if  he  had  said,  '  instead  of  carrying  my  taber- 
nacle (or  at  the  same  time  that  you  carried  it),  you  took  up 
that  of  Moloch?  The  Hebrew  name  is  Molech^  an  ancient 
form  of  the  noun  melech  {king),  sometimes  written  as  a  proper 
name,  3filco7n  (1  Kings  11,5.33.  2  Kings  16,3.  23,13), 
which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  word  here  used  by 
Amos,  and  denoting  properly  your  king.  But  as  this  idea  is 
suggested  or  expressed  by  all  the  forms,  there  is  no  need  of 
sujjposing  that  the  Greek  translator  confounded  any  one  of 
them  with  any  other.  Moloch  was  the  national  god  of  the 
Ammonites  (1  Kings  11,  Y),  worshipj^ed,  accordmg  to  the 
Rabbins,  under  the  form  of  a  brazen  image  with  outstretched 
arms,  into  which,  when  heated,  children  were  thrown  as  offer- 
ings and  burnt  alive.  This  horrid  superstition  was  long  prac- 
tised in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  on  the  south  side  of  Jerusalem 
(1  Kings  11,  7.  2  Kings  23,  10)  ;  and  that  it  was  not  unknoA^Ti 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  is  clear  from  its  express  and  repeated 
prohibition  in  the  law  (Lev.  18,  21.  20,  2.  Deut.  12,  31.  18, 
10.)  The  reference  of  your  king  to  Moloch,  therefore,  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  historical  analogy.  In  the  next  clause 
there  is  a  transposition  of  the  Hebrew  words,  which  does  not 
necessarily  affect  the  sense.  Rempham,  is  not  in  the  original, 
unless  it  be  identitied  with  Chiun  (l^'^s),  which  some  inter- 
preters explain  as  an  appellative,  denoting  framework,  stand, 
or  pedestal,  but  Avhich  may  also  be  so  pointed  as  to  read  Ive- 
van,  and  this,  according  to  some  eminent  interpreters,  might 
easily  be  changed,  by  successive  transcription,  into  lietHm, 
Mefan  (or  liephan),  liemphan,  as  it  is  variously  written  in  the 
manuscripts  both  of  Acts  and  Amos.  Another  mode  of  recon- 
ciling the  Greek  and  Hebrew  forms,  instead  of  assuming  a 
corruption  in  the  text,  identities  the  two  as  Semitic  and 
Egyptian  names  of  Saturn,  both  as  a  planet  and  a  deity, 
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which  some  go  further  and  identify  with  Moloch,  thus  ac- 
counting for  the  human  victims  offered  up  to  both,  and  for  the 
mention  of  a  star  in  the  passage  now  before  us,  as  well  as  of  the 
heavenly  host  in  the  preceding  verse.  By  Coptic  scholars,  Hem- 
phan  is  variousl,y  explained  to  mean  "  light-giver,"  "  dweller  in 
heaven,"  and  "  king  of  heaven,"  on  wliich  ground  some  sup- 
pose it  to  denote  the  sun.  Figures^  forms,  or  types,  lohich  ye 
made^  Heb.  and  Sept.  for  yourselves^  to  which  Luke  or 
Stephen  adds  by  way  of  explanation,  to  adore  (or  worship.) 
And  {therefore,  as  expressed  in  the  Geneva  Bible),  I  icill 
remove  you  (as  the  same  version  has  it),  i,  e.  make  you 
migrate  (as  in  v.  4  above).  All  the  other  English  versions 
have  translate  you.  Beyond  (Wiclifj  into)  Babylon  substi- 
tuted for  beyond  Damascus  (Am.  5,  27,  Heb.  and  Gr.), 
which  is  not  an  error  or  an  inadvertence,  but  designed  to 
bring  the  prophecy,  without  any  real  change  of  meaning,  mto 
contact  and  agreement  with  the  historical  associations  of  the 
people  in  relation  to  the  Babylonish  exile. 

44.  Our  fathers  had  the  tabernacle  of  witness  in 
the  wilderness,  as  he  had  appointed,  speaking  unto 
Moses,  that  he  should  make  it  according  to  the  fashion 
that  he  had  seen. 

The  tabernacle  of  Moloch  naturally  suggests,  by  way  of 
contrast,  the  tabernacle  of  xoitness  or  testimony.  This  is  the 
phrase  constantly  employed  in  the  Septuagint  to  translate  a 
HebrcAV  one  meaning  the  tabernacle  of  congregation.^  or  rather 
of  appointment.,  not  the  tent  belonging  to  the  congregation  or 
host  of  Israel,  nor  the  tent  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
assemble,  but  the  tent  where  God  appointed  to  meet  with 
them,  or  the  place  of  meeting  between  God  and  Israel,  or  Mo- 
ses as  their  representative.  (See  Ex.  25,  22.  Num.  17,  19,  in 
the  English  Bible,  17,  4.)  The  Greek  translators  seem  to  have 
confoimded  this  phrase  with  another,  sometimes  applied  to 
the  tabernacle,  as  a  witness  of  the  covenant  between  Jehovah 
and  his  people,  or  as  containing  the  tables  of  the  law,  which 
were  a  divine  testimony  against  sin.  (See  Num.  9,  15.  18,  2. 
17,  22.  23,  in  the  English  ^Bible,  17,  7.  8.)  The  use  of  both 
names  m  the  law  makes  the  substitution  in  the  case  before  us 
wholly  unimportant.  Our  fathers  had,  literally,  ^cas  to  our 
fathers,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  and 
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latest  critics.  The  common  text  is,  loas  in  (i.  e.  among)  our 
fathers.  Appointed.,  arraiigecl,  ordered,  see  below,  on  18,  2. 
20,  13.  23,  31.  24,  23.  tSpeaking.,  more  exactly,  the  {one) 
speaking^  or  as  it  is  translated  in  the  margin  of  our  Bible,  he 
%oho  spake.  The  command  referred  to  is  the  one  recorded  in 
Ex.  25,  9,  40.  26,  30.  (Compare  Heb.  8,  5.)  While  the  pre- 
ceding verse  establishes  one  part  of  Stej^hen's  argument, 
that  founded  on  the  national  unworthiness,  this  verse  estab- 
lishes the  other,  that  derived  from  the  comj)aratively  recent 
origin  and  frequent  changes  of  the  sanctuary.  Not  only 
the  temple,  but  the  tabernacle  which  preceded  it,  had  no 
existence  till  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  the  divine  command  to 
make  it  being  still  on  record  in  the  books  of  Moses.  Fashion^ 
type,  or  model,  the  same  word  that  is  rendered ^^i«'e  in  v.  43. 

45.  Which  also  oiir  fathers  that  came  after  brought 
in  with  Jesus  into  the  possession  of  the  gentiles,  whom 
God  drave  out  before  the  face  of  our  fathers,  unto  the 
days  of  David. 

The  tabernacle  thus  planned  and  constructed  lasted  only 
till  the  time  of  David.  Which,  from  its  form  m  Greek,  can 
have  no  antecedent  except  tabernacle  in  v.  44.  Also,  i.  e.  not 
only  its  origin,  but  its  later  history,  is  perfectly  well  known. 
Our  fathers  again  identities  the  speaker  with  the  hearers,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  race  (see  above,  on  vs.  2,  12, 15.)  That 
came  after,  literally,  succeeding  (one  another),  or  still  more 
probably,  receiving  {from  each  other),  and  transmitting  by 
succession,  Avhich  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  idea  of  in- 
heriting. Brought  in,  i.  e.  into  the  promised  land,  or  land  of 
Canaan,  which  there  was  the  less  need  of  expressly  nammg, 
because  Stephen  was  within  its  borders  when  he  spoke.  It  is 
as  if  he  had  said,  brought  in  here  (or  hither).  Jesus,  the  Sep- 
tuagint  form  of  Joshua,  occurs  also  in  Heb.  4,  8,  and  in  both 
cases  creates  some  confusion  in  tlie  minds  of  English  readers. 

With  Jesus,  i.  e.  when  they  followed  Joshua,   or  marched 

along  with  him,  to  conquer  Canaan.     Brought  in into,  an 

inelegant  if  not  ungrannnatical  construction,  seems  to  mean 
that  t/u' fathers  brought  the  tabernacle  into  possession  of  tht 

Gentiles,  whicli  must  either  signity  that  they  were  in  possession 
of  the  tabernacle,  or  it  of  them ;  but  the  former  is  untrue  and 
the  latter  unmeaning.     Still  more  mcorrect  and  arbitrary  is 
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the  explanation  of  possession  as  equivalent  to  land  possessed, 
or  territory,  since  the  Greek  word  means  the  act  of  seizure  or 
of  taking  possession.  The  true  construction  of  the  clause  is, 
which  our  fatJiers  (i.  e.  the  younger  race  who  came  in  under 
Joshua)  mheriting,  receiving  by  succession  (from  the  older 
race,  wiio  came  out  of  Egypt,  and  by  whom  it  was  construct- 
ed), brought  in  (to  the  land  of  promise,  when  they  came 
themselves)  with  Joshua,  in  (or  at)  the  conquest  (forcible  pos- 
session, capture)  of  the  nations  (who  had  previously  occupied 
it.)  This  use  of  ^^ossessio^i  to  mean  dispossession,  or  the  act 
of  dispossessing,  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  the  Hebrew 
verb  (izi^'iin)  m  speaking  of  this  very  matter.  (See  Ex.  34, 
24.  Num.  32,  21.  Deut.  4,  38.)  Drave  out,  literally,  pushed 
(or  thrust)  out,  is  a  very  strong  expression,  near  akin  to  those 
in  vs.  27,  39  above.  Before  the  face,  literally,  from  the  face 
{ox presence),  implying  flight  and  total  disappearance.  In  the 
famous  inscription,  which  Procopius  professes  to  have  seen  in 
Africa,  recording  the  arrival  and  settlement  of  fugitives  from 
Canaan  there,  a  similar  expression  is  employed  ("  who  fled 
from  the  face  of  the  robber,  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.")  Vyitil 
the  days  of  David,  if  connected  with  the  words  immediately 
preceding,  describes  the  exjDulsion  of  the  Canaanites  as  gradu- 
al, and  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  David.  But  this,  al- 
though historically  true,  would  not  have  been  expressed  by 
the  aorist  (c^wo-ei/),  which  denotes  an  act  performed  once  for 
all.  Nor  is  it  relevant  to  Stephen's  purpose  to  relate  how  the 
Canaanites  were  driven  out,  but  rather  to  describe  the  con- 
dition of  the  sanctuary  during  that  long  interval.  From 
Joshua  to  David,  God  abode  among  his  people  in  a  moveable 
tent,  which  was  often  shifted  from  place  to  place,  and  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another. 

46.  47.  Who  found  favour  before  God,  and  de- 
sired to  find  a  tabernacle  for  the  God  of  Jacob ;  but 
Solomon  built  him  an  house. 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  sanctuary  opens  with  "  the 
days  of  David,"  which  had  just  been  mentioned  (v.  45.)  The 
repetition  of  the  verb  to  find  can  hardly  be  unmeaning  or  for 
tuitous.  He  did  find  favour  before  God  (i.  e.  in  liis  presence 
or  his  estimation,  as  in  4,  19.  Q,q  above),  as  to  many  other 
matters,  or  in  general ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  him,  he  desired 
to  find  something  more,  to  wdt,  a  dwellmg  for  Jehovah.     2>e- 
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sired  (Cranmer,  v:ould  fain,  have  foimd),  or  more  exactly, 
asked  (as  a  favoiii-)  for  hiiHSelf  (the  idea  suggested  by  tlie 
middle  voice,  as  in  3,  14  above),  asked  permission,  begged 
leave,  -which  agrees  exactly  with  the  governing  desire  and 
cherished  purpose  of  his  life,  so  beautifully  expressed  in  the 
132d  Psalm.  To  find ^  which  occurs  there  also,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  a  mere  alhision  to  the  same  verb  in  the  lirst 
clause,  may  refer  to  the  discovery  of  the  place  where  the  tem- 
ple w^as  to  be  erected,  which  was  made  known  to  David  by  a 
special  revelation  (1  Chr.  21,  22.  26.  22,  1).  The  use  of  the 
word  tabernacle^  in  all  the  English  versions,  makes  a  false  an- 
tithesis between  it  and  house  in  v.  47 ;  as  if  David  had  only 
sought  to  pitch  a  tent,  and  Solomon  had  actually  built  a 
house ;  whereas  the  lii'st  word  (not  the  same  that  had  been 
used  in  v.  44,  but  a  derivative  or  cognate  form)  means  any 
shelter,  being  applied  in  classical  usage  to  the  cover  of  a  wag- 
on or  a  bed  &c.,  and  here  denotes  precisely  the  same  thing 
with  house.  There  is  really  a  tacit  contrast  between  David 
and  Solomon,  in  favour  of  the  former,  which  is  apt  to  be  neg- 
lected, but  without  which  Stephen's  words- cannot  be  fully  un- 
derstood. Solomon,  notwithstanding  his  wisdom  and  the 
splendour  of  his  reign,  holds  a  very  inferior  place  to  David  in 
the  Scriptures,  being  scarcely  mentioned  after  the  close  of  his 
own  history,  and  only  as  a  sort  of  executor  to  his  father. 
This  being  well  known  to  the  j^riests  and  scribes  whom  Ste- 
phen was  addressing,  he  employs  it  to  enforce  his  argument, 
but  tacitly  and  indirectly,  lest  he  should  appear  to  speak  in- 
decorously of  so  great  and  wise  a  king  as  Solomon.  What  is 
thus  suggested  or  implied  may  be  brought  out  more  distinctly 
by  a  paraphrase.  '  So  far  is  a  permanent  and  solid  temple 
from  being  essential  to  acceptable  worship,  that  even  David, 
the  favourite  of  Jehovah,  the  man  alter  God's  OAvn  heart, 
whose  darling  wish  it  was  to  find  a  shelter  and  a  home  for  his 
divhie  protector,  was  not  sufi:ered  to  erect  the  house  which  he 
had  phumed,  and  for  which  he  had  collected  the  materials,  but 
it  was  Solomon  who  built  it ! '  (Wiclif,  Solomon  huilded  the 
house  to  Jdni.)  God  of  Jacob  (in  allusion  to  Ps.  132,  2.  5), 
i.  e.  the  national  and  covenanted  God  of  Israel,  as  the  chosen 
people. 

48.  Ilowbeit  tlie  Most  High  chvclleth  not  in  tem- 
ples made  with  hands,  as  saith  the  Prophet : 
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The  sentence  is  continued  in  the  following  verse,  to  which 
the  last  clause  of  this  verse  refers,  and  not  to  the  preceding 
words,  which  are  a  summary  or  paraphrase  of  Solomon's  own 
language  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  "  Will  God  indeed 
dwell  on  the  earth  ?  Behold,  the  heaven  and  heaven  of  hea- 
vens cannot  contain  thee;  how  much  less  this  house  that  I 
have  buHded !  "  (1  Kings  8,  27.  2  Chron.  6,  1.  2. 18.)  These 
w^ords,  considering  by  whom  and  m  what  circumstances  they 
Avere  uttered,  cannot  involve  an  absolute  condemnation  of  ma- 
terial temples,  but  only  of  their  abuse.  Under  the  ceremonial 
law,  the  doctrine  of  God's  presence  with  his  people  was  sym- 
bolized by  giving  him  a  home  among  them,  and  resembling 
theirs,  a  tent  while  they  were  wandering,  a  solid  house  when 
they  were  permanently  settled.  But  this  was  a  temporary  in- 
stitution, and  any  attempt  to  prolong  it,  after  the  time  set  for 
its  abrogation,  w^as  contrary,  not  only  to  the  gospel,  but  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law  itself.  No  stronger  proof  of  this  could 
be  adduced  than  the  testimony  of  Solomon,  the  very  builder 
of  the  temple  which  they  now  almost  worshipped  as  immuta- 
ble ;  for  the  temples  built  by  Solomon,  Zerubbabel,  and  Herod 
were  regarded  as  historically  and  morally  identical.  That 
Solomon  is  not  named,  or  his  words  exactly  quoted,  will  ap- 
pear less  strange  if  this  verse  and  the  one  before  it  are  thrown 
together  as  a  single  sentence,  which  will  also  remove  the  me- 
quality  in  the  division  of  the  text.  As  if  he  had  said,  '  Solomon 
indeed  did  build  the  temple  ;  but  you  know  who  said,  when  it 
was  dedicated,  that  the  Most  High  dwelleth  not  &c.'  Howheit^ 
copied  by  our  version  from  three  older  ones  (Tyndale,  Cranmer, 
and  Geneva),  is  in  Greek  the  usual  adversative  (dAAa),  properly 
answering  to  hut  in  English,  whereas  hut  (8e)  in  v.  47  might  as 
w^ell  have  been  translated  and  or  then.  The  Most  High  varies 
strangely  in  the  old  English  versions ;  Wiclif  has  the  High 
God ;  Tyndale  and  Cranmer,  he  that  is  highest  of  all;  Gene- 
va, the  Most  Highest ;  Kheims,  tJie  Highest.,  which  is  nearest 
to  the  form  of  the  origmal.  Temples  is  omitted  by  the  oldest 
manuscripts  and  latest  critics,  having  probably  crept  into  the 
text,  by  assimilation,  from  17,  24  below.  The  Rhemish  version 
supplies  houses.,  Wiclif  tJmigs ;  the  Vulgate  nothing  (rnanu- 
factis.) 

49.  Heaven  is  my  throne,  and  eartli  is  my  footstool ; 
what  house  will  ye  build  me,  saith  the  Lord,  or  what 
is  the  place  of  my  rest  ? 

VOL.  I. — 13* 
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This  is  the  saying  of  the  Prophet  cited  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  verse.  The  unskilful  division  of  the  text  throws 
tlu^  whole  into  confusion.  Tlie  true  division  would  have  been 
as  follows.  '  47.  And  Solomon  built  him  a  house,  but  (Solomon 
well  knew  and  publicly  declared  that)  the  Most  High  dw^elleth 
not  in  hand-made  (templos).  48.  As  (likewise)  saith  the 
Prophet,  Heaven  is  my  throne,  etc'  The  quotation  is  made 
from  the  Septuagint,  with  few  and  unimijortant  variations. 
The  Prophet  quoted  is  Isaiah  (66,  1.2),  and  the  passage  that 
m  which  he  winds  up  all  his  prophecies  with  an  express  pre- 
diction of  the  change  of  dispensations,  of  the  time  wdien  Je- 
hovah would  no  longer  dwell  in  temples  (v.  1)  but  in  hiunan 
hearts  (v.  2) ;  when  the  ritual,  although  divinely  instituted, 
would  be  no  less  hateful  than  idolatry  itself  (v.  3),  and  they 
who  still  cling  to  it  would  be  fearfully  but  righteously  re- 
quited (v.  4.)  This  remarkable  prophecy  is  doubly  appropriate 
to  Stephen's  purpose  ;  first,  as  a  declaration  of  the  general 
truth  before  affirmed  by  Solomon,  and  therefore  showing  that 
the  same  doctrine  was  mamtamed  by  the  jjrophets  betw^een 
him  and  Christ ;  and  then,  as  a  pointed  and  direct  prediction 
of  the  very  changes  that  were  taking  place  when  Stephen 
spoke.  A  little  amplified  and  paraphrased,  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  is  as  follows.  '  The  arbitrary  unessential  nature  of 
all  temj^les  was  aftirmed  by  Solomon  in  dedicating  his  ;  a  doc- 
trine atterwards  repeated  by  Isaiah  m  the  very  act  of  point- 
ing out  the  temporary  nature  of  the  ceremonial  law,  denounc- 
ing the  divine  a\  rath  upon  those  who  should  still  cling  to  it, 
when  abrogated  by  the  same  authority  that  first  enacted  it, 
and  formally  predicting  the  precise  change,  which  I  am 
charged  with  having  blasphemously  threatened  ! '  Throne^ 
in  all  the  older  English  versions,  is  seat^  which  is  the  primary 
usage  of  the  Greek  word,  with  particular  reference  in  Homer 
to  a  high  seat  with  a  footstool ;  in  Herodotus  (with  royal)  to 
a  chair  of  state ;  and  in  Xenophon  (without  it)  to  a  throne 
in  the  restricted  sense,  which  is  the  one  belongmg  to  the 
word  in  the  New  Testament.  Will  ye  build  is  the  true  sense 
of  the  Hebrew  word,  and  therefore  more  correct  than  the 
common  version  of  Isaiah.  Place  of  my  rest^  i.  e.  my  perma- 
nent abode  after  wandering  so  long  without  one,  a  frequent 
description  of  the  templeas  contrasted  with  the  tabernacle 
which  preceded  it.  (See  2  Sam.  7.  6.  2  Chron.  6.  41.  Ps.  132, 
8.  14.) 
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50.  Hath  not  my  hand  made  all  these  (things)  ? 

The  division  of  the  verses  here  was  probably  made  in 
imitation  of  the  Hebrew,  where  this  sentence  is  the  first  clause 
of  the  second  verse,  but  forming  only  a  small  part  of  it,  and 
as  the  rest  is  not  here  quoted,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
put  all  Isaiah's  words  with  Stephen's  prefatory  formula  to- 
gether, instead  of  dividing  them  among  three  verses,  thus 
obscuring  the  connection,  and  attaching  the  form  of  quotation 
(as  the  JF'rophet  says),  not  to  the  language  of  Isaiah,  but  to 
that  of  Solomon  or  Stephen  himself.  We  have  here  the  most 
considerable  variation  from  the  form  of  the  original,  as  well 
as  of  the  Greek  version,  an  interrogation  (hath  not,  etc.  ? ) 
being  substituted  for  an  affirmation  (all  these  hath  my  hand 
made),  but  without  a  change  of  meaning,  since  the  question 
admits  only  of  an  affirmative  answer.  The  passage  in  Isaiah 
presents  a  striking  climax.  First,  the  temples  made  by  men 
are  contrasted  with  the  great  material  temple  of  the  universe ; 
then  this  is  itself  disparaged  by  Jehovah  as  his  own  handi- 
work, and  still  more  in  comparison  with  a  nobler  temple  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  the  renewed  and  contrite  heart.  (Compare 
Isai.  57,  15.  Ps.  34,  18.  138,  6.  2  Cor.  6,  16.)  A  bare  citation 
would  of  course  suggest  the  whole  connection  to  the  minds 
of  Stephen's  judges. 

51.  Ye  stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart 
and  ears  1  Ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost :  as 
your  fathers  (did),  so  (do)  ye. 

One  of  Stephen's  lines  of  argument  was  now  completed. 
He  had  shown,  by  a  simple  but  masterly  historical  deduction, 
the  temporary  nature  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  of  the  tem- 
ple as  a  part  of  it,  concluding  with  a  reference  to  Solomon  him- 
self, and  to  Isaiah,  who  had  foretold  the  same  changes  now 
foretold  by  Stephen.  What  link  could  have  been  added  to 
this  chain  of  proof?  Had  he  pursued  the  history  and  mulli- 
plied  quotations,  as  he  might  have  done  from  Jeremiah  (7,  4) 
and  other  later  prophets,  he  would  only  have  consumed  time 
and  patience  without  adding  to  the  strength  of  an  argument 
already  finished  and  wound  up  by  cituig  the  great  builder  of 
the  temple  and  the  great  evangelical  prophet,  as  authorities 
to  prove  that  the  temple  itself  was  designed  to  answer  a  tem- 
porary purpose,  and  that  no  sin  or  folly  could  be  greater  than 
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tliat  of  trying'  to  make  it  answer  any  other.  All  that  was  left 
ilien  was  to  take  up  and  complete  his  other  line  of  argument, 
designed  to  show,  by  means  of  the  same  liistory  which  lie  ha<,i 
been  expounding,  that  the  Jews  had  always  been  unfaithful 
to  their  trust,  and  that  the  abrogati<3n  of  the  present  system 
was  not  only  necessary  to  the  execution  of  God's  purpose  as 
revealed  from  the  beginning,  but  a  righteous  retribution  of 
the  sins  of  those  by  whom  the  system  was  administered. 
Having  prepared  the  way  for  this  conclusion  by  referring  to 
the  sins  of  Joseph's  brethren,  and  of  tlie  Israelites  in  Egypt 
and  the  wilderness,  he  now  suggests  the  conclusion  itself,  not 
by  a  formal  inference,  but  by  a  terrible  invective,  summing  up 
all  that  he  had  said  on  this  point  in  a  brief  description  of  the 
men  whom  he  addressed,  and  of  the  nation  which  they  repre- 
sented. There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  supposing  any  inter- 
ruption in  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  much  less  a  passionate 
excitement  caused  by  an  appearance  of  hostility  or  mattention 
in  his  hearers.  Such  an  assumption  is  not  only  quite  gra^ 
tuitous,  but  does  dishonour  to  the  memory  of  Stephen,  by 
ascribing  to  a  sudden  fit  of  anger  what  was  really  suggested 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  besides  the  tbily  of  supposing  that  a  grave 
historian,  and  above  all  an  inspired  one,  would  leave  on  record 
an  unfinished  speech,  which  never  reached  the  point  (as  some 
imaghie)  where  it  might  have  done  some  good  to  those  who 
heard  it.  This  whole  idea  of  a  sudden  interruption  and  a 
violent  apostrophe  is  founded  on  the  notion,  that  this  long 
discourse  of  Stephen  is  a  rambling  talk  which  never  comes 
to  any  point,  and  therefore  must  have  been  unfinished  ;  or  at 
most  a  desultory  incoherent  compend  of  the  national  history, 
which  could  not  be  complete  unless  brought  down  to  date  ; 
whereas  the  speech  is  a  historical  argument,  m  which  the 
facts  are  rather  presupposed  than  formally  related ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  has  reached  the  conclusion  aimed  at,  it  is  instantly 
arrested.  Thus  understood,  the  meaning  of  the  verse  before 
us  is  that,  as  the  ancient  Israel  had  always,  as  a  nation,  been 
rebellious  and  unfaithful,  so  the  present  generation  had  exactly 
the  same  character,  and  therefore  might  expect  the  evils 
threatened  to  their  fathers.  To  them  the  Prophets  had 
applied  the  same  reproachful  ejnthets  which  Stephen  here 
applies  to  his  accusers  and  his  judges.  Stiff-necked^  rebel- 
lious, like  a  stubborn  ox,  refusing  to  receive  the  yoke,  is  never 
said  of  individuals  as  such,  but  only  of  a  race  or  a  contem- 
porary generation.     (See  Ex.  32,  9.    33,  3.  5.  34,  19.  Deut.  9, 
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6.  13.)  In  one  place  (Dent.  10,  16)  Moses  has  connected  it, 
as  Stephen  does  in  this  place,  with  the  figure  of  a  heart  un- 
circumcised.  (See  also  Lev.  26,  41.  Deut.  30,  6.  Jer.  9.  26. 
Ezek.  44,  7.)  That  of  an  ear  uncircumcised  is  also  used  by 
Jeremiah  (6,  10.)  These  expressions  denote  far  more  than 
impurity  or  insensibility,  however  great.  Whatever  circum- 
cision may  have  symbolized,  or  naturally  represented,  of  a 
moral  nature,  it  was  chiefly  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a  dis- 
tinctive sign  of  their  relation  to  Jehovah  as  his  people,  and 
entire  segregation  from  all  other  races.  The  thought  most 
readily  suggested  by  the  epithet  uncircumcised,  so  common 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (e.  g.  Gen.  34,  14.  Ex.  12,  48.  Judg. 
14,3.  15,18.  iSam.  14,  6.  17,26.36.  31,4.  2  Sam.  1,  20.  1 
Chr.  10,  4.  Isai.  52,  1.  Jer.  9,  25.  Ezek.  28,  10.  31,  18),  is  not 
that  of  personal  uncleanness,  whether  physical  or  moral ;  but 
that  of  national  and  ecclesiastical  exclusion  from  the  favour 
of  Jehovah  and  the  privileges  of  his  people.  Its  nearest 
equivalent,  as  here  applied,  is  heathenish,  the  most  insulting 
name  that  could  be  given  to  a  Jew  in  any  age  or  any  country, 
as  implying  not  merely  social  degradation  and  inferiority,  but 
treason  to  Jehovah  and  unfaithfulness  to  Moses,  by  a  violation 
of  the  most  solemn  and  important  trust  that  God  had  ever 
confided  to  a  people.  The  compound  terms,  U7icircumcised  in 
heart  and  ears,  mean  therefore  those  who  hear  and  think  and 
feel  like  gentiles,  like  the  heathen  ;  and  their  sudden  applica- 
tion to  tlie  Sanhedrim,  instead  of  necessarily  implying  a  de- 
parture from  the  theme  of  his  discourse,  is  rather  a  tremen- 
dous summing  of  it  up  in  the  conclusion,  that  these  proud 
representatives  and  rulers  of  the  chosen  people  were  in  fact 
mere  heathen.  Some  conception  of  the  force  of  this  con- 
cluding blow  may  be  obtained  by  supposing  one  impeached 
among  ourselves  to  describe  the  senate  at  whose  bar  he  stands 
as  slaves  and  negroes.  Even  this,  however,  is  without  the 
sting  belonging  to  the  charge,  not  only  of  political  and  social 
infamy,  but  of  religious  apostasy  and  reprobation.  Far  from 
being  an  ungovernable  burst  of  passion,  this  was  the  other 
great  conclusion  at  which  Stephen  had  been  aiming  from  the 
first,  and  which  was  now  estabhshed  by  irrefi-agable  proofs, 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  contemporary  race,  but  also  to 
preceding  generations,  whose  accumulated  guilt  might  justly 
be  rewarded  with  the  loss  and  abrogation  of  those  very  insti- 
tutions wliich  had  been  the  object  of  their  trust  and  worship. 
(See  Matt.  23,  32,35.  36.  Luke  11,50,  and  compare  2,  40.) 
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Mesist^  lit.  fall  against^  implying  active  as  well  as  passive  op- 
position to  the  Holy  G/wst,  as  the  divine  author  of  all  reve- 
lation, whether  history  or  prophecy,  doctrine  or  precept,  law 
or  gospel.  Ye  do  always  is  addressed  to  the  whole  race  of 
Israel,  past  and  present,  as  a  collective  or  ideal  person,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  which  is  greatly 
weakened  m  translation  by  supplymg  did  and  do,  instead  of 
construing  all  the  nominatives  with  one  verb.  '  As  your  fathers 
so  yourselves  are  ever  resisting  the  Holy  Ghost.'  (Wicl.  as 
your  fathers,  so  ye.     Rhem.  as  your  fathers,  so  ye  also.) 

52.  Which  of  the  Prophets  have  not  your  fathers 
persecuted  ?  And  they  have  slain  them  which  shewed 
before  of  the  coming  of  the  Just  One,  of  whom  ye 
have  been  now  the  betrayers  and  murderers. 

It  now  becomes  still  more  clear,  that  Stephen's  speech  is 
not  unfinished,  from  the  way  m  which  he  comes  back  to  his 
starting-point,  and  makes  a  most  effective  application  of  the 
facts  recited  to  his  own  case.  The  first  clause  is  a  specification 
of  the  sweeping  charge,  that  both  they  and  their  fathers  had 
constantly  withstood  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  he  spoke  to  them, 
not  only  in  the  Law,  but  in  the  Prophets,  who  were  really  his 
messengers  and  spokesmen.  The  form  is  not  aftirmative  but 
interrogative,  and  does  not  necessarily  exclude  a  qualified  or 
palliative  answer.  It  is  not  therefore  strictly  hyperbolical ; 
but  even  if  it  had  been  a  direct  assertion,  that  they  had 
rejected  and  maltreated  every  prophet  who  had  ever  come  to 
them,  so  natural  a  figure  could  be  quarreled  with  by  none  but 
captious  cavillers  or  hypercritical  grammarians.  (See  above, 
on  3,  24,  and  compare  Matt.  23,  34-36.  Luke  13,  33.)  There 
may  seem  to  be  a  reference  to  two  distinct  classes  in  the  two 
first  clauses  of  this  verse  ;  but  the  second  only  gives  a  more 
particular  description  of  the  prophets  who  had  just  been  spoken 
of,  by  mentioning  their  great  ofiicial  function,  that  of  fore- 
telling [shewed  before  is  Tyndale's  version)  the  Messiah,  who 
is  here,  as  in  3,  14  above,  emphatically  called  the  Just  [One)., 
that  is,  innocent  before  the  law  of  what  he  had  been  charged 
with,  and  intrinsically  righteous  (Wicl.  the  rightful  man. 
Tynd.  that  just.)  The  orighial  construction  is,  did  not  your 
fathers  persecute  and  kill  those  foretelling.,  etc.  Ye  have  been^ 
or  more  exactly,  have  become^  by  virtue  of  your  late  proceed- 
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ings.  Betrayers^  (Wicl.  traitors)  is  a  term  applied  elsewhere 
(Luke  6,  16)  to  Judas  Iscariot.  Betrayers  and  murderers 
express  two  of  the  blackest  crimes  which  one  man  can  com- 
mit against  another,  both  which  are  here  charged  home  by 
Stephen  on  his  judges,  and  through  them  upon  the  people 
whom  they  represented.  Now  and  ye  stand  in  emphatic 
opposition  to  the  ancient  times  and  former  generations,  which 
had  just  been  mentioned.  This  antithesis,  however,  only 
serves  to  aggravate  the  guilt  of  those  immediately  addressed, 
in  comparison  even  with  the  guilt  of  their  j^rogenitors ;  for 
these  had  only  persecuted  prophets,  whereas  those  had  both 
betrayed  and  murdered  the  Messiah,  to  predict  whose  advent 
the  old  prophets  had  been  sent  from  God,  Of  this  great  per- 
sonal and  public  crime  he  thus  reminds  them,  with  a  view  not 
only  to  their  own  conviction  but  to  his  defence,  as  showing 
that  the  mere  fact  of  his  prosecution  no  more  proved  hun 
guilty  of  the  crimes  alleged,  than  the  bloody  persecution  of 
the  Prophets,  and  of  Christ  himself,  could  have  a  similar 
effect  in  their  case. 

53.  Who  have  received  the  law  by  the  disposition 
of  angels,  and  have  not  kept  it. 

The  obvious  meaning  of  the  verse  is  that  the  Jews,  as  a 
nation,  had  betrayed  the  highest  trust,  and  proved  them- 
selves unworthy  of  the  greatest  honour  ever  granted  to  a 
people.  They,  the  recipients  and  depositaries  of  an  exclusive 
revelation,  had  themselves  endeavoured  to  defeat  the  very 
end  for  which  it  was  vouchsafed  to  them.  Beyond  this,  accu- 
sation or  invective  could  not  well  be  carried.  In  point  both 
of  rhetoric  and  logic,  Stephen  could  not  have  concluded  more 
effectively.  There  is  no  ground,  therefore,  for  the  favourite 
idea  of  interpreters  and  editors,  that  his  voice  was  here 
drowned  by  the  cries  of  his  infuriated  hearers,  and  that  not 
only  the  discourse  but  the  sentence  is  unfinished,  as  indicated 
even  to  the  eye,  in  some  editions  of  the  Greek  text,  by  the 
mode  of  printmg.  Who  ought  rather  to  be  ye  loho^  as  the 
form  of  the  Greek  relative  is  one  employed,  not  merely  to 
continue  or  connect  the  sentence,  but  to  introduce  a  further 
description  of  its  subject.  As  if  he  had  said,  'and  this  has 
been  done,  not  by  Gentiles,  but  by  you,  the  very  people  who 
received  the  law,'  etc.  Only  the  emphasis,  and  not  the  mean- 
mg,  of  the  passage  is  dependent  on  the  doubtful  and  disputed 
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words  translated  h}/  the  dif^positioii  of  angels.  Wliatever 
may  be  tlieir  si)eciiic  meaning,  they  are  evidently  meant  to 
aggravate  the  charge  here  brought  against  the  Jewish  nation, 
\sj  exalting  and  ennobling  that  peculiar  system,  under  which 
they  lived,  in  which  they  trusted,  and  of  which  they  boasted, 
but  against  Avhich  they  were  nevertheless  guilty  of  the  worst 
conceivable  offence,  to  wit,  that  they  refused  to  keep  (i.  e. 
observe,  obey)  it.  Another  undisputed  fact  is,  that  the  aggra- 
vatmg  circumstance  suggested  is  the  agency  of  angels  in  the 
giving  of  the  law ;  the  only  question  is,  in  what  that  agency 
consisted.  The  Greek  noun  (Staraya?)  rendered  disjyosition 
(after  the  Rhemish  Bible,  whereas  Wiclif,  Tyndale,  and  Ge- 
neva have  ordinance^  and  Cranmer  nilmstration)  occurs  only 
once  in  the  Septuagint  version  (Ezra  4,  11)  and  nowhere  in 
the  classics ;  but  its  general  meaning  is  determined  by  its 
obvious  deduction  from  the  verb  emijloyed  in  v.  44  above, 
and  by  the  usage  of  a  kindred  noun  (Stara^ts)  to  signify  ar- 
rangement, disposition,  applied  by  Herodotus  to  the  drawing 
up  of  troojis,  and  by  Polybius  to  a  Avill  or  testamentary  order. 
In  accordance  with  this  usaofe,  some  would  o-ive  it  here  a  mili- 
tary  sense,  among  troops  of  angels^  in  allusion  to  their  jDres- 
ence  on  Mount  Sinai,  which,  though  not  recorded  in  the 
history,  appears  to  be  implied  in  Deut.  33,  2.  3  (where  the 
word  angels  is  actually  inserted  by  the  Septuagint  version), 
and  still  more  clearly  in  Ps.  68,  17.  Gal.  3,  19.  Heb.  2,  2.  The 
sense  obtained  by  this  construction  is  a  good  one  in  itself, 
and  sufficiently  sustained  by  the  analogy  of  Scripture.  The 
only  objection,  but  perhaps  a  fatal  one,  is  the  meaning  which 
it  puts  upon  the  preposition  (ets)  contrary  to  all  Greek  usage. 
The  same  objection  lies,  at  least  in  some  degree,  against  the 
common  explanation,  by  (or  through)  the  ininistration  of 
angels^  which  agrees  well  with  Paul's  language  in  the  places 
above  cited ;  but  in  both  those  places  the  preposition  (Sta) 
properly  means  by  or  through.  The  only  meanings  of  the  one 
here  used  that  can  be  justified  by  usage  are  at.,  iq^on^  in  refer- 
ence to  time  (as  in  Matt.  12,  41),  and  as,  for  (as  m  v.  21  above.) 
Assuming  the  latter,  an  old  Greek  interpreter  explains  the 
clause  to  mean,  that  they  received  the  law  as  (or /or)  angelic 
i?istitutions,  i.  e.  such  as,  if  observed,  would  have  made  them 
like  or  equal  to  the  angels  (Luke  20,  36.)  Assuming  the  other, 
we  obtain  the  much  more  natural  and  obvious  idea  of  a  law 
received  at  the  orders  (or  command)  of  angels.,  not  as  its 
authors  or  as  legislators,  which  is  sometimes  made  an  argument 
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against  this  explanation,  but  as  messengers  or  heralds,  through 
whom  the  divine  communications  passed,  as  a  military  word 
of  command  does  from  rank  to  rank,  or  from  officer  to  officer, 
imtil  it  reaches  the  whole  corps  or  army.  The  silence  of  the 
history,  as  to  any  such  proceeding  at  Mount  Sinai,  only  raises 
a  presumption,  which  can  easily  be  set  aside  by  countervailing 
evidence,  and  such  would  seem  to  be  afforded  by  the  passages 
already  cited,  and  especially  by  Paul's  repeated  declaration, 
that  it  was  through  angels  that  God's  word  was  spoken  (Ileb. 
2,  2),  and  his  laio  enacted  or  ordained  (Gal.  3,  19),  the  very 
verb  from  which  the  noun  before  us  is  immediately  derived. 
This  explanation  is  moreover  recommended  by  its  really  in- 
cluding the  one  first  proposed  (among  troops  of  angels)^  but 
with  an  additional  suggestion  that  they  were  not  mere  spec- 
tators, and  without  a  violation  of  Greek  idiom  or  usage.  In 
comparison  with  this,  no  attention  need  be  given  to  the  many 
other  senses  which  have  been  proposed  ;  by  Chrysostom,  for 
instance,  who  refers  it  to  the  angel  in  the  burning  bush,  and 
by  Lightfoot,  who  takes  angels  in  its  primary  sense  (messen- 
gers) and  then  applies  it  to  the  prophets,  as  inspired  ex- 
pounders of  the  law.  It  is  this  angelic  agency  or  ministra- 
tion m  the  giving  of  the  law  that  Stephen  here  emjoloys  to 
aggravate  the  guilt  of  those  who  had  not  kept  it.  At  the 
same  time,  this  allusion  to  a  preternatural  and  superhuman  in- 
cident in  sacred  history,  as  well  as  to  a  spectacle  or  scene  of 
unexampled  grandeur,  and  connected  with  the  great  trans- 
action from  which  Israel  deriA^ed  his  national  existence  and 
pre-eminence,  imparts  to  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  which 
some  regard  as  broken  and  unfinished,  a  rhetorical  sublimity, 
which,  added  to  its  logical  and  moral  force,  entitles  it  to  take 
rank  with  the  noblest  specimens  of  ancient  eloquence. 

54.  When  they  heard  these  (things),  they  were  cut 
to  the  heart,  and  they  gnashed  on  him  with  then- 
teeth. 

When  they  heard  is  more  exactly  rendered  in  the  Ehemish 
version,  and  hearing.  These  (things)^  i.  e.  the  thmgs  uttered 
in  vs.  51-53,  if  these  are  an  abrui)t  apostrophe,  and  an  ex- 
])ression  of  excited  feeling,  unconnected  with  what  goes  before 
(see  above,  on  v.  51.)  But  according  to  the  view  which  we 
have  just  been  taking  of  the  passage,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent our  understanding  these  things  of  the  A\'hole  discourse, 
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consisting,  as  it  does,  of  a  concatenated  argument,  whose 
logical  conclusion  is  at  the  same  time  a  powerful  invective. 
The  drift  of  Stephen's  speech  towards  this  conclusion  must 
have  been  long  suspected,  if  not  clearly  seen,  by  so  attentive 
and  intelligent  an  audience  ;  but  when  it  was  actually 
reached  and  formally  propounded,  and  in  terms  so  terribly 
insulting,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  strange,  that  even  priests 
and  scribes  expressed  their  brutal  spite  by  noises  borrowed 
from  the  brutes  themselves.  The  word  translated  gnashed 
originally  means  any  audible  but  inarticulate  outburst  of  pain 
or  rage,  such  as  groaning,  roaring,  bello\\dng,  etc.  Its  specific 
meainng  is  determined  here  by  the  addition  of  the  word  teeth^ 
even  without  which  Homer  uses  it,  according  to  some  eminent 
philologists,  in  this  sense,  although  others  understand  it  of 
the  cry  uttered  by  the  wounded  warrior  in  the  agony  of 
death.  On  him^  or  over  Imn^  not  merely  at  him,  which  they 
might  do  at  a  distance,  whereas  this  implies  a  rushing  move- 
ment towards  him,  which  is  afterwards  expressed  (in  v.  57.) 
Wiclif  has  grennede7i  (grinned?)  icith  teeth  on  him.  The 
precedmg  clause  is  variously  rendered  in  the  older  versions 
(Wicl.  were  diversely  tormented.  Tynd.  their  hearts  clave 
asunder.  Gen.  their  hearts  burst  for  anger.  Rhem.  were  cut 
in  their  hearts.)  The  Greek  verb  is  the  same  with  that  in 
5,  33,  and  there  explained  as  literally  meaning  they  were  sawn 
through,  here  detined  or  specified  by  the  addition,  {in)  their 
hearts.  It  evidently  means  more  than  rage  or  self-exasper- 
ation, as  explained  both  by  ancient  and  by  modern  lexicog- 
raphers. The  strength  of  the  expression,  and  the  obvious 
analogy  of  2,  37  (they  were  pricked,  or  pierced,  in  their 
hearts),  seem  to  indicate  a  more  complex  and  violent  emotion, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  consisted  in  the  simultaneous 
combination  of  a  strong  conviction,  both  of  mind  and  con- 
science,, with  unbending  pride,  vindictive  spite,  and  furious 
anger,  which  together  were  no  doubt  sufficient  to  saw  through 
their  very  hearts. 

55.  But  he,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked 
up  stedfastly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God, 
and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 

Being,  not  the  ordinary  verb  of  existence,  but  one  em- 
ployed repeatedly  above  (2,  30.  3,  2.  6.  4,  34.  37.  5,  4),  and 
originally  meaning  to  begin,  or  to  begin  to  be,  but  used  as 
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early  as  Herodotus  and  ^schyliis  in  the  general  sense  of 
being  or  existing  (see  above,  on  4,  34.)  If  any  accessory 
idea  is  suggested  here,  it  is  rather  that  of  being  still,  or  con- 
tinuing to  be  (see  above,  on  5,  4.)  The  fact  here  mentioned 
is  intended  to  explain  the  vision  which  follows  as  a  special 
revelation.  Looked  %tp  stedfastly^  or  jnore  exactly,  gazing 
into  heaven  (see  above,  on  1,  10.  3,  4.  12.  6,  15.)  Into  heaven 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  could  see  the  sky  from 
where  he  stood,  but  merely  that  he  looked  up  towards  it ; 
all  the  rest  was  preternatural,  ecstatic  vision.  As  such,  the 
process  was,  of  course,  inscrutable  and  indescribable.  In 
what  sense,  or  m  what  way,  Stephen  saw  this  glorious  sight, 
whether  by  a  miraculous  extension  of  his  bodily  vision,  or  by 
mere  removal  of  all  intervening  obstacles,  or  by  the  presen- 
tation of  a  visionary  object,  or  by  a  miraculous  impression 
on  his  mind,  there  is  no  need  of  inquiring,  as  the  actual  effect 
must  still  have  been  the  same,  and  must  have  seemed  so  even 
to  himself  It  is  enough  to  know  that  this  eifect  was  super- 
natural and  wi'ought  upon  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  also 
that  it  was  confined  to  Stephen,  as  ajopears  from  the  conduct 
of  his  judges,  recorded  in  the  next  verse.  The  glory  of 
God^  i.  e.  a  sensible  manifestation  of  his  presence.  (See  above, 
on  V.  2.)  On  the  right  hand  of  God^  as  the  post  of  honour 
and  coequal  power.  (See  above,  on  2,  33.  34.  5,  31.)  jStand- 
ing,  not  sitting,  as  he  is  usually  represented  (Matt.  26,  64. 
Mark  16,  19.  Eph.  1,  20.  Col.  3, 1.  Heb.  1,  3.  13.  8,  1.  10,  12. 
12,  2.)  Some  regard  this  as  an  unimportant  difference,  not 
meant  to  be  significant,  as  Paul  and  Peter  elsewhere  simply 
say  that  he  "  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God,"  without  defining 
his  position  (Rom.  8,  34.  1  Pet.  3.  22.)  But  most  inter- 
preters, especially  since  Gregory  the  Great,  exj^lain  the 
standing  posture  as  implying,  that  he  had  risen  from  his 
throne  to  meet  or  to  assist  his  servant.  The  local  phrase, 
though  uniformly  rendered,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  English 
Bible,  is  considerably  varied  in  the  Greek,  right  being  some- 
times in  the  singular  (iv  Se^ta),  and  then  agreeing  with  hand 
understood,  and  sometimes  in  the  plural,  either  dative  (as  in 
Mark  16,  5),  or  genitive,  (as  in  Matt.  27,  38.  Mark  15,  27. 
Luke  23,  33,  and  here),  in  which  cases  it  agrees,  not  with 
hands^  but  with  parts^  sides,  or  places.  The  particle  j^refixed 
is  sometimes  in^  but  here  and  often  elsewhere  from,  an  idio- 
matic equivalent  to  at  or  on  in  English.  Wicl.  on  the  right 
half  of  the  virtue  of  God. 
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56.  And  said,  Behold,  I  see  the  heavens  opened, 
and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of 
God. 

Behold^  as  usual,  introduces  something  unexpected  and 
surprising.  (See  above,  on  1,  10.  2,  7.  5,  9.  25.  38.)  Isee^  or 
rather,  I  survey,  contemplate,  implying  something  grand  and 
solemn  in  the  object.  (See  above,  on  3,  16.  4,  13,  and  com- 
pare 1, 11.)  The  heavens  opened^  not  merely  open^  as  Tyndale 
and  his  followers  have  it,  but  just  opened,  i.  e.  to  the  view 
of  Stephen.  Some  cite  as  a  parallel  a  line  from  Virgil  {video 
tnedimn  discedere  coeliim)  describing  a  flash  of  lightning ;  but 
no  such  idea  is  suggested  by  the  Greek  words  here,  any  more 
than  in  the  account  of  our  Lord's  baptism  (Matt.  3,  16.  Mark  1, 
10.  Luke  3,  21.)  Tlie  Son  of  3Ian^  which  here  replaces  Jesus  in 
the  foregoing  verse,  is  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament 
applied  to  Christ,  except  by  himself.  Stephen's  use  of  the 
phrase  here  is  not  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact,  that  Jesus 
appeared  in  his  human  form  and  as  the  representative  of  man- 
kind, unless  we  furthermore  suppose  a  reference  to  his  Messj- 
anic  claims  and  honours.  '  I  see  the  heavens  opened  to  my 
view,  and  him  who  used  to  call  himself  the  Son  of  Man  on 
earth,  now  standing  as  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  highest  place 
of  honour  and  authority.' 

57.  Then  they  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
stopped  their  ears,  and  ran  upon  him  with  one  accord. 

Then  they  cried^  literally,  and  crying.  (Tynd.  then  they 
gave  a  shout.)  One  or  two  manuscripts  have  crying  in  the 
genitive  singular,  {lie)  crying,  or  {Stephen)  crying;  but 
Greek  usage  would  require  the  noun  or  pronoun  to  be  ex- 
pressed. Cried  out  with  a  loud  (literally,  a  great)  voice, 
some  understand  to  mean,  that  they  called  upon  him  to  be 
silent ;  but  it  seems  rather  to  denote  a  confused  clamour, 
some  crying  one  thing,  some  another,  as  expressly  stated  on 
a  different  occasion.  (See  below,  on  19,  32.)  Stop>ped,  literally, 
held  last  by  pressing,  as  the  same  verb  means  in  other  appli- 
cations. (Compare  Luke  8,  45.  22,  63.)  This  act,  which  is  a 
natural  expression  of  unwilhngness  to  hear,  appears  to  have 
been  practised  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  a  special  gesture 
of  abhorrence,  on  the  utterance  of  blasphemy  or  impious  lan- 
guage.    The  tumultuous  excitement  here  described  may  seem 
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incredible  in  a  grave  national  assembly,  and  especially  in  one 
of  a  religious  character.  But  it  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
the  treatment  of  Paul,  and  of  our  Lord  himself,  belore  the 
same  tribunal.  (See  below,  on  23,  2,  and  compare  John'lS, 
22.)  It  also  agrees  well  with  what  we  know,  from  other 
sources,  of  the  growing  fanaticism  of  the  Zealots,  which  pre- 
cipitated, if  it  did  not  cause,  the  final  downfall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  with  it  the  destruction  of  the  Hebrew  state,  and  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  in  its  legitimate  and  ancient  form.  (See 
above,  on  1,  13.)  Han  upon  him  is  in  Greek  still  stronger, 
the  verb  originally  meaning  to  rouse,  urge,  drive,  and  then  as 
an  intransitive,  to  rush,  which  last  is  the  most  exact  equivalent 
in  this  place  With  o?ie  accord,  not  merely  at  the  same  time, 
but  with  one  spontaneous  impulse,  as  if  the  movement  had 
been  previously  agreed  upon.  The  original  expression  is  a 
single  word,  which  has  occurred  repeatedly  before  in  this 
book.     (See  above,  on  1,  14.   2,  1.  46.  4,  24.  5,  12.) 

58.  And  cast  him  out  of  the  city,  and  stoned  him  ; 
and  the  witnesses  laid  down  their  clothes  at  a  young 
man's  feet,  whose  name  was  Saul. 

The  blasphemer  in  the  wilderness  was  stoned  without  the 
camp  (Lev.  24,  14),  and  the  same  form  was  observed  in  the 
case  of  I^aboth  (1  Kings  21,  13.)  Li  the  case  of  an  idolater, 
the  law  explicitly  requires,  that  "  the  hands  of  the  witnesses 
shall  be  first  upon  him  to  put  him  to  death,  and  afterwards 
the  hands  of  all  the  people"  (Deut.  17,  7.)  This  law  was  de- 
signed, no  doubt,  to  regulate  the  zeal  of  informers  and  ac- 
cusers, by  requiring  them  to  act  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  founded  on  their  testimony.  In 
order  to  perform  this  duty  with  convenience,  as  the  stones 
first  cast  are  said  to  have  been  very  large,  they  were  obliged 
to  free  themselves  from  the  encumbrance  of  their  long 
and  fiowing  upper  garments,  which  is  the  precise  sense  of  the 
word  here  rendered  clothes.  Laid  down,  or  as  the  Rhemish 
version  more  exactly  renders  it,  laid  off,  the  other  idea  being 
implied  but  not  expressed,  at  (near  or  by)  the  feet,  the  same 
phrase  that  occurs  above,  in  4,  35.  37.  5,  2.  10.  From  the 
analogy  of  those  passages,  it  might  seem  to  denote  here,  not 
a  mere  deposit  for  safe-keeping,  which  would  hardly  liave 
been  mention(Kl,  but  the  recognition  of  some  ofiicial  authority 
or  dignity  in  the  person  mentioned.     (See  below,  on  26,  10.) 
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But  perhaps  the  true  view  of  the  matter  is,  that  a  circum- 
stance, wliic'h  in  itself  was  wholly  unimportant,  is  introduced 
into  tlie  narrative  because  of  its  connection  with  the  first 
appearance  of  a  person  so  illustrious,  and  so  conspicuous  in 
the  sequel  of  this  very  history.  Young  man^  youth,  is  used 
both  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  with  great  latitude,  and  therefore 
furnishes  no  certain  measure  of  his  age  at  this  time.  His  de- 
scription of  himself  to  Philemon  (v.  9)  as  Paul  the  aged^  even 
on  the  largest  computation  of  the  interval  consistent  with 
known  facts,  would  seem  necessarily  to  show  that  at  the  time 
of  Stephen's  death,  he  had  long  passed  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence. It  is  by  no  means  certain,  therefore,  that  he  was  still 
sitting  "  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  (another  instance  of  the 
phrase  implying  superiority  of  rank  and  office,)  which  some 
regard  as  highly  improbable,  because  the  conduct  here  de- 
scribed was  so  much  at  variance  with  Gamaliel's  own  advice  (see 
above,  on  5,  38.  39.)  But  disciples  are  not  always  as  forbear- 
ing as  their  teachers ;  and  in  this  fanatical  excitement,  even 
Gamaliel  himself  may  have  yielded  to  the  torrent  of  un- 
governable zeal.  8aul^  the  same  name  with  that  of  the 
ancient  kmg,  who  was  also  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (see 
below,  on  13,  21,  and  compare  Rom.  11,  1.  Phil,  3,  5),  from 
which  some  have  inferred  that  the  Apostle  was  his  descend- 
ant. The  name  is  sometimes  wiitten  in  its  original  Hebrew 
form  (as  in  9,  4.  17.  22,  7.  13.  26,  14),  but  usually  with  a  Greek 
termination  (as  in  8,  1.  9,  1.  11,  25.   13,  1,  and  here.) 

59.  And  they  stoned  Steplien  calling  (upon  God) 
and  saying,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit. 

The  repetition  of  the  statement,  that  they  stoned  Stephen^ 
has  been  variously  understood,  as  distinguishing  the  formal 
execution  from  rude  pelting  by  the  way ;  or  the  general 
stoning  by  the  people  from  the  prelimmary  stoning  by  the 
witnesses ;  or  as  a  mere  resumption  and  continuation  of  the 
narrative,  after  the  parenthetical  statement  with  respect  to 
the  witnesses  and  Saul.  A  more  important  question  is, 
whether  this  was  a  judicial  execution  or  an  act  of  tumult- 
uary violence.  In  favour  of  the  former  supposition  are  the 
facts,  that  Stephen  was  arraigned  before  a  regular  assembly 
of  the  Sanhedrim  (0,  12.  15)  ;  that  he  and  the  witnesses  had 
been  judicially  examined  (O,  1  1.  13.  7,  1)  ;  and  that  the  law 
of  Moses  was  punctiliousiy  com])lied  with  in  the  act  of  stomng 
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(v.  58.)  It  is  objected,  that  we  read  nothing  of  a  formal  sentence ; 
but  the  same  omission  is  observed  in  cases  where  we  know 
that  all  the  legal  forms  were  meant  to  be  complied  with,  as  in 
that  of  Naboth  (1  Kings  21.  13.)  A  much  stronger  argu- 
ment is  that  derived  from  John  18,  31,  where  the  Jews  them- 
selves say,  "  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  one  to  death." 
This  is  commonly  understood  to  mean,  that  the  Romans  had 
deprived  them  of  the  power  of  life  and  death  ;  and  we  find 
in  the  Talmud  a  tradition,  that  the  Sanhedrim  did  lose  this 
power  about  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
But  if  this  were  so,  how  shall  we  account  for  Paul's  repeatedly 
speaking  of  himself  as  having  aided  in  persecuting  the  disci- 
ples unto  death  f  (See  below,  on  22,  4.  26,  10.)  Although 
this,  and  similar  expressions  in  Josephus,  may  be  explained 
upon  the  supposition,  that  the  Jews  could  pass  a  sentence  of 
death  (Matt.  26,  66.  Mark  14,  64),  but  could  not  execute  it, 
some  have  preferred  the  explanation  of  John  18,  31,  proposed 
by  Cyril  and  Augustin,  who  suppose  the  incapacity  alleged 
there  to  be  merely  ceremonial  and  temporary,  arising  from 
the  sacredness  of  the  season  ;  so  that  being  equally  unwilling 
to  defer  their  vengeance  and  to  desecrate  their  feast,  they 
asked  Pilate  to  do  for  them  what  they  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  do  for  themselves.  But  even  if  the  common  explanation 
of  that  passage  be  adopted,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  per- 
secution unto  death,  of  which  Saul  speaks,  was  permitted  or 
connived  at  by  the  Roman  governor,  and  therefore  not  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rule  which  John  records.  As  to  the  passionate 
and  furious  deportment  of  the  judges,  it  has  been  explained 
already  (on  v.  58)  as  the  eftect  of  violent  excitement  acting 
on  the  growing  fanaticism  of  the  Zealots,  and  analogous  to 
outbursts  of  vindictive  feeling,  which  have  sometimes  accom- 
panied the  execution  of  not  only  regular  but  righteous  sen- 
tences in  modern  times.  There  is  neither  necessity  nor  war- 
rant, therefore,  for  assuming  a  distinction  in  the  narrative 
between  the  judges  and  the  populace,  referring  what  was 
formal,  and  judicial  to  the  one  class,  and  what  was  lawless  and 
tumultuous  to  the  other.  From  all  that  we  know  of  these 
Jewish  rulers,  they  were  capable  of  any  thing  that  could  be 
perpetrated  by  the  people,  whose  worst  excesses  upon  pre- 
vious occasions  had  been  instigated  by  themselves.  (See 
Matt.  27,  20.  Mark  15,  11.  Luke  23,  23.)  Up07i  God\^  intro- 
duced by  the  Geneva  version  and  King  James's,  no  doubt 
with  a  good  design,  but  with  a  very  bad  effect,  that  of  sep- 
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arating  Stephen's  invocation  from  its  object,  and  obscuring, 
if  not  utterly  concealing,  a  strong  proof  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  Calling^  nut  merely  naming  or  addressing,  but  in- 
voking, calling  to  one's  aid,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the 
middle  voice  of  this  verb  in  the  best  Greek  writers.  The 
object  of  the  invocation  is  apparent  from  the  invocation  itself 
which  immediately  follows.  Galling  upon  God  and  saying 
Lord  Jesus  may  have  been  intended  by  the  translators  to 
identify  these  objects  in  the  strongest  manner ;  but  besides 
the  impropriety  of  such  interpolations,  even  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, the  actual  impression  is  most  probably  the  contrary,  to 
wit,  that  there  are  two  distinct  acts  here  recorded,  that  of 
caUing  upon  God,  and  that  of  saying  Lord  Jesus,  whereas 
these  acts  are  spoken  of  as  one  and  the  same,  in  the  Greek 
and  in  several  of  the  older  versions.  (Vulg.  invocantem  et 
dicentem.  Tyndale  and  Cranmer,  calling  on  and  sayi7ig.) 
The  religious  invocation  of  our  Loi'd  was  not  only  practised 
by  the  lirst  disciples,  but  gave  rise  to  one  of  their  most  common 
appellations.  In  this  very  book,  they  are  repeatedly  described 
as  those  who  "call  upon  this  name"  (9,  14.  21),  Avhich  can 
only  mean  the  name  of  Christ,  because  the  general  invocation 
of  the  name  of  God  was  no  distinction,  behig  common  both 
to  Jew^s  and  Christians,  and  in  a  wide  sense,  to  the  heathen 
also.  This  usage  makes  it  highly  probable,  that  even  the  less 
definite  expression,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  (2,  21. 
22,  16.  Rom.  10,  12.  13),  Avas  designed  to  have  the  same  spe- 
cific meaning.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  it  is  folly  to  deny  that 
invocation  implies  worship,  and  worse  than  folly  to  pretend 
that  Jesus^  in  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  before  us,  is  a  geni- 
tive {Lord  of  Jesus  ! )  Besides  the  grammatical  objection, 
that  this  construction  would  require  the  article  in  Greek,  it  is 
condemned  by  the  analogy  of  llev.  22,  20,  where  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  very  same  })hrase  means  Lord  Jesus^  and  in- 
volves a  recognition  of  him  in  the  twofold  character  of  a 
Sovereign  and  a  Saviour.  The  petition  is  not  that  he  would 
take  away  his  life  or  sufi:er  him  to  die,  as  in  the  case  of  Elijah 
(1  Kings  19,  4)  an<l  of  Jonah  (4,  8),  but  that  he  would  receive 
or  accept  his  soul  when  se])arated  from  his  body.  This  prayer 
of  Stephen  is  not  only  a  direct  imitation  of  our  Lord's  upon 
the  cross  (Luke  23,  40),  but  a  further  proof  that  he  addressed 
him  as  a  divine  person,  since  he  here  asks  of  the  Son  precisely 
what  the  Son  tiiere  asks  of  the  Father. 
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60.  And  he  kneeled  down  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.  And 
when  he  had  said  this,  he  fell  asleep. 

He  kneeled  down^  literally,  placing  the  knees ^  i.  e.  upon  the 
ground  (as  in  9,  40.  20,  36.  21,  5.  Luke  22,  41.)  Paul,  in  simi- 
lar cases,  speaks  of  bending  the  knee^  as  a  preliminary  act  to 
that  here  mentioned.  (See  Rom.  11,  4.  14,  11.  Eph.  3,  14. 
Phil.  2,  10.)  In  the  case  before  us,  this  movement  may  have 
been,  not  merely  an  expression  of  religious  feehng,  but  a 
symptom  of  exhausted  strength  {Rhem..  fcdling  on  his  knees), 
as  in  Luke  23,  34.  Some  with  less  probability  suppose  him 
to  have  kneeled  up^  or  risen  from  a  prostrate  to  a  kneeling 
posture.  This  last  prayer  of  the  martyr  is  also  copied  from 
our  Lord's  upon  the  cross  (Luke  23,  34.)  Lay  not  to  their 
charge,  a  correct  paraphrase  though  not  an  exact  version 
of  the  Greek,  which  strictly  means  do  not  set  (or  place),  i.  e. 
to  their  account,  or,  as  some  explain  it,  do  not  fix  (or  establish) 
this  against  them.  Another  sense  is  that  suggested  by  the 
usage  of  this  verb  in  Homer  (and  in  Matt.  26,  15)  to  denote 
the  act  of  weighing  money,  which  was  the  most  ancient  mode 
of  paying  it.  Do  not  weigh  their  sin,  or  reckon  it,  in  dealing 
out  to  them  what  they  deserve.  The  essential  meaning  of 
the  prayer  is  still  the  same  on  all  these  suppositions.  He  fell 
asleep  may  simply  mean  he  died,  a  figure  common  in  the  dia- 
lect of  Homer,  and  perhaps  in  every  other  ;  but  it  more 
probably  implies  that  the  martyr  died  a  peaceful  death,  not- 
withstanding the  fury  of  his  murderers  and  the  violent  means 
by  which  he  lost  his  life.  The  same  exquisite  figure  reappears 
in  Paul's  description  of  departed  Christians  as  those  who  are 
fallen  asleep  in  Christ  (1  Cor.  15,  18),  and  those  who  sleep 
in  Jesus  (1  Thess.  4, 14.) 


CHAPTER  YIIL 

From  the  history  of  the  undivided  Mother  Church,  we  now 
pass  to  that  of  its  extension  in  successive  or  contemporary 
'radiations,  occasioned  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  great  disaster, 
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but  resulting  in  the  wide  and  rapid  spread  ot  tne  new  doc- 
trine, and  in  tlie  formation  of  affiliated  churches,  at  various 
central  pohits  of  hitluence  throughout  the  enijare.  The  con- 
ventional division  of  the  text  has  thrown  into  the  chapter 
now  before  us  the  commencement  of  this  process,  beginning 
with  its  proximate  occasion,  in  the  persecution  following  the 
death  of  Stephen  (1-3),  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  be- 
lievers (4),  among  whom  the  historian  selects,  as  an  eminent 
exami)le,  Philip  and  his  mission  to  Samaria  (5-8),  with  its  re- 
markable success,  both  real  and  apparent  (9-1 3),  followed  by  an 
apostolical  commission  from  Jerusalem  (14-1'7),  and  the  public 
conviction  of  a  spurious  convert  (18-24).  Before  or  after  the 
return  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Holy  City  (25),  Philip  receives 
a  new  commission  (26)  to  become  the  instructor  and  baptizer  of 
an  Ethiopian  ruler  (27-39),  after  which  he  preaches  in  a  num- 
ber of  important  tow^ns,  including  Cesarea,  where  the  history 
now  leaves  him  (40),  and  where  he  reappears  long  after  (21,  8.) 

1.  And  Saul  was  consenting  unto  his  death.  And 
at  that  time  there  was  a  great  persecution  against  the 
church  Avliich  was  at  Jerusalem,  and  they  were  all 
scattered  abroad,  throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and 
Samaria,  except  the  Apostles. 

We  have  here  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  care- 
lessness, or  want  of  judgment,  in  the  division  of  the  chapters 
and  verses.  Not  only  is  this  hrst  verse  of  unusual  and  need- 
less length  (see  above,  on  5,  21),  but  it  is  made  so  by  annex- 
mg  to  it  what  would  have  sufficed  to  form  another  {and  they 
were  all  scattered^  etc.),  and  by  prefixing  to  it  M'hat  should 
have  been  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  verse  and  chapter 
(a7id  Saul  vkis  consenting  to  his  deatJi.)  Was  eonse^ding  is 
the  true  sense  of  the  i)articipial  construction,  which  denotes 
not  a  momentary  act  (Tynd.  consented),  but  continued  or 
habitual  action.  (See  above,  on  1,  10.  13,  14.)  Consenting, 
i.  e.  agreeing,  acthig  in  concert,  with  the  murderers  (Luke 
11,  48.  llom.  1,  32.  1  Cor.  7,  12.  13),  not  merely  approving  or 
assenting  to  the  murder.  Death  is  too  negative  a  version  of 
the  Greek  word,  which  is  the  noun  corres})onding  to  the  verb 
translated  slay  in  5,  W.^.  :?6,  and  kill  in  7,  28,  and  here  used  in 
the  active  sense  of  killing,  murdei*.  (For  Paul's  account  of 
his  own  share  in  this  transaction,  see  below,  on  22,  20,  and 
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compare  26, 10.)  At  that  time,  lit.  in  that  day,  which  is  some- 
times used  indefinitely  by  the  Prophets  (e.  g.  Isai.  2,  11.  Jer. 
39,17.  Ez.  29,  21.  Hos.  2,  18),  but  in  the  New  Testament 
always  seems  to  mean  that  very  day,  whether  spoken  of  the 
past  (Matt.  13,  1.  22,  23.  Mark  4,  35.  John  5,  9.  Acts  2,  41), 
or  of  the  future  (Matt.  7,  22.  Mark  2,  20.  4,  35.  Luke  17,  31. 
John  14,  20.  16,  23.  26)  ;  the  more  indefinite  idea  being  ex- 
pressed by  the  plural  form,  in  those  days  (Matt.  3,  1.  24,  19. 
Mark  11,  9.  8,1.  13,17.24.  Luke  2,  1.  4,2.  9,36.  21,23. 
Acts  2,  18.)  It  was  therefore  on  the  very  day  of  Stephen's 
death  and  burial,  and  as  an  immediate  consequence,  that  this 
persecution  began.  There  was,  or  more  exactly,  there  arose, 
began  to  be,  or  happened.  (See  above,  on  7,  52.)  For  church, 
Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Geneva  Bible  have,  as  usual,  co7i- 
gregation.  (See  above,  on  5,  11.)  WJiich  was  at  Jerusalem^ 
lit.  the  (one)  in  Jerusalem.  The  disciples,  although  now  so 
numerous  (see  above,  on  2,  41.  4,  4.  5,  14.  6, 1.  7),  are  spoken 
of  as  still  constituting  one  body.  They  toere  all  scattered, 
more  exactly,  all  were  scattered,  as  they  is  not  expressed  in 
Greek,  and  has  no  grammatical  antecedent  except  church. 
All  has  been  variously  understood,  as  a  natural  hyperbole  for 
most  or  many  ;  as  denoting  all  the  preachers  (see  v.  4)  ;  or 
as  strictly  meaning  all,  with  the  exception  mentioned  in  the 
last  clause,  many  of  whom,  however,  afterwards  returned,  so 
that  the  church  did  not  become  extinct,  or  require  to  be  or- 
ganized afresh,  the  presence  of  the  twelve  being  indeed  suf- 
ficient to  preserve  its  existence  and  identity.  Throughout  is 
here  the  best  equivalent  for  the  Greek  preposition,  which 
means,  in  difiierent  connections,  down,  along,  among,  etc. 
(See  above,  on  2,  10.  5,  15.)  Galilee  is  agam  omitted  (as  in 
1,  8),  perhaps  because  Jiidea  and  Samaria  was  a  customary 
designation  of  the  whole  country  (but  see  below,  on  9,  31)  ; 
or  because  something  not  recorded  really  prevented  the  dis- 
persed from  visiting  that  province,  so  highly  honoured  by  the 
long-continued  residence  of  Christ  himself,  and  possibly  for 
that  very  reason  less  in  need  of  visitation  now.  Except 
(Wicl.  out-take7i)  the  Apostles  seems  to  be  at  variance  with 
our  Lord's  express  command  to  them,  "  When  they  persecute 
you  in  this  city,  flee  into  another"  (Matt.  10,  23.)  This  has 
been  variously  explained  by  supposing,  that  the  twelve,  from 
the  awe  with  which  they  were  regarded,  or  for  some  other 
reason  now  unknown,  escaped  the  persecution ;  or,  which  is 
the  simplest  and  most  obvious  solution,  that  the  general  rule, 
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laid  do\\Ti  in  Matthew,  was  suspended  or  qualified  by  special 
revelation.  Apart  from  the  command  in  question,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  reasons  why  they  should  remain  at  the  centre  of 
operations,  as  the  constituted  organizers  and  administrators 
of  the  system  which  had  just  been  set  in  motion,  and  as  such 
imparting  to  the  one  church  of  Jerusalem  a  representative 
and  normal  character,  in  consequence  of  which  its  acts  were 
binding  on  the  whole  body,  when  extended  even  into  other 
countries.  (See  below,  on  15,  2.  6,22.23.  16,4.)  According 
to  an  old  tradition,  which  Eusebius  has  copied  from  an  earlier 
writer,  the  Apostles  were  required  to  stay  twelve  years  in 
Jerusalem ;  but  this  has  no  foundation  in  the  history  itself, 
nor  any  intrinsic  probability  to  recommend  it.  The  general 
dispersion  here  described  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  fulfil- 
ment of  the  double  or  repeated  promise,  that  the  law  should 
go  forth  from  Zion  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem 
(Micah  4,  2.  Isai.  2,  3.) 

2.  And  devout  men  carried  Stephen  (to  his  burial), 
and  made  great  lamentation  over  him. 

After  stating  the  general  efifect  of  Stephen's  death,  to  wit, 
the  persecution  and  dispersion,  the  historian,  before  following 
the  exiles,  as  he  does  in  this  and  several  ensuing  chapters, 
pauses  to  tell  us  what  became  of  Stephen's  body,  and  what 
Saul  was  doing  in  the  mean  time.  Such  interruptions  and  re- 
sumptions are  so  natural  and  common  in  all  history,  that  it  is 
hard  to  understand  the  objections  made  in  this  case,  and  the 
various  propositions  to  amend,  transpose,  or  strike  out,  as  the 
only  means  by  which  the  text  can  be  made  intelligible  or  co- 
herent. There  is  no  need  even  of  assuming  a  double  contrast 
or  antithesis,  between  the  persecution  and  the  burial,  and 
then  between  the  devout  men  and  Saul.  The  whole  objection 
rests  upon  the  prevalent  but  shallow  notion,  that  the  slightest 
deviation  from  tlie  order  of  time,  in  the  narration  of  events, 
if  it  does  not  vitiate  the  truth,  at  least  impairs  the  form  of 
history,  whereas  such  deviations  are  continually  practised  by 
the  best  historians,  as  well  as  in  the  dialect  of  common  life. 
There  is  indeed  a  certain  beauty  in  these  momentary  pauses 
and  returns  to  something  previously  mentioned,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  it  before  proceeding  further,  that  is  far 
more  pleasing  to  a  cultivated  taste  than  inflexible  adherence 
to  a  mathematically  straight  line,  without  looking  to  the  right 
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hand  or  the  left.  That  the  sequence  of  ideas  in  the  narrative 
before  us  is  entirely  natural  and  easy,  may  be  made  clear  by 
a  paraphrase.  '  The  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  in  which  Saul  so 
heartily  concurred,  produced  a  general  persecution  and  dis- 
persion of  believers  from  Jerusalem,  none  being  left  there  for 
a  time  but  the  Apostles ;  and  yet  this  did  not  deprive  the 
martyr's  body  of  religious  burial,  for  devout  men  bore  him  to 
his  grave  and  mourned  for  him,  while  Saul  Avas  actually 
ravaging  the  church  and  searching  every  house  for  Chris- 
tians.' Devout  men^  a  phrase  used  above  (2,  5)  in  application 
to  the  foreign  Jews  who  witnessed  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  As  in  that  case  it  denotes  the 
serious  and  sincere,  as  distinguished  from  the  frivolous  and 
hypocritical,  so  here  it  seems  to  mean  the  just  and  consci- 
entious, as  distinguished  from  the  bigoted  and  the  fanatical. 
The  objection  to  the  explanation  of  these  words  as  describing- 
disciples  of  Christ,  is  not  that  they  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  perform  the  act  here  mentioned,  for  they  might 
have  braved  the  prohibition,  and  thereby  provoked  the  per- 
secution ;  but  it  is  that  the  epithet  here  used  is  nowhere  else 
appUed  to  Christians.  (See  above,  on  2,  5,  and  below,  on  22, 
12.)  Carried^  literally,  gathered^  brought  together,  as  ai^plied 
to  fruits  by  Xenophon,  and  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  Job 
5,  26,  w^here  it  is  also  metaphorically  used  of  burial,  as  it  is 
by  Sophocles,  while  Plutarch  and  Thucydides  apply  it  to  the 
literal  collection  of  dead  bodies  on  a  field  of  battle  to  be 
burnt.  The  common  version  is  derived  from  the  Geneva 
Bible  ("certain  men  fearing  God  carried  Stephen  among 
them  to  be  buried,")  whereas  Tyndale  and  Cranmer  render 
the  verb  dressed^  perhaps  confounding  it  with  that  used  in 
5,  6,  and  the  Rhemish  version  has  the  singular  periphrasis, 
took  order  for  Stephen's  funeral.  The  simplest,  and  perhaps 
the  best,  of  all  the  English  versions  is  the  oldest  (Wicl.  good 
men  buried  Stephen^  Lamentation^  literally,  heating^  in 
allusion  to  the  ancient  practice  of  beating  the  breast,  as  a 
sign  of  mourning.  (Analogous,  both  in  etymology  and  usage, 
is  the  Latin  planctus  from  plango.)  Over,  not  merely  in  the 
figurative  sense  of  about,  concerning,  but  in  the  literal  and 
local  sense,  implying  that  they  mourned  while  standing  (or 
hanging)  over  the  dead  body.  Some  have  made  it  an  objec- 
tion to  the  reference  of  this  clause  to  devout  Jews,  that  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  express  such  sorrow  as  is  here  de- 
scribed.    But  why  not,  if  they  were  his  countrymen,  his  rela- 
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tivcs,  his  private  friends  ?  Such  ties  are  not  necessarily- 
destroyed  by  religious  difterences,  however  great ;  and  this 
is  a  much  more  satisfactory  solution  than  the  one  derived 
from  tlie  alleged  custom  of  the  moderate  and  pious  Jews  to 
bury  those  whom  they  regarded  as  unjustly  put  to  death. 
This,  if  sufficiently  attested,  would  explain  the  act  of  burial, 
but  not  the  great  lamentation  over  Stephen,  unless  that  be 
ascribed  to  other  mourners,  i.  e.  the  disciples,  which,  although 
a  possible  construction,  is  by  no  means  obvious  or  natural. 
The  case  may  seem  analogous  to  that  in  6,  6,  where  the  sub- 
jects of  the  two  successive  verbs  are  difierent ;  but  in  that 
case,  the  subject  of  the  last  clause  is  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  first.  "  Whom  they  (the  people)  set  before  the  Apostles, 
and  they  (the  Apostles)  laid  their  hands  upon  them."  But 
in  the  case  before  us  the  only  subject  named  is  the  devout  men 
of  the  first  clause.  It  is  better,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  to 
understand  this  great  lam^entation^  not  as  a  public  or  sectarian, 
but  as  a  personal  or  private  mourning,  perhaps  made  more  in- 
tense by  what  they  looked  upon  as  Stephen's  apostasy  from 
God  and  Moses  (6,  11.) 

3.  As  for  Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the  church,  en- 
tering into  every  house,  and  hahng  men  and  women, 
committed  them  to  prison. 

The  connection  between  this  and  the  preceding  verse 
w^ould  be  correctly  indicated  by  translating  (8e),  instead  of 
as  for ^  lohile^  or  in  the  mean  time.  The  idea  is,  that  all  these 
things  were  going  on  at  once,  or  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
devout  men  bearing  Stephen  to  his  burial,  disciples  flpng 
from  Jerusalem,  and  Saul  still  drivmg  them  before  him. 
Made  havoc  (Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  Geneva),  literally,  icasted 
(llhemish  version),  i.  e.  laid  waste,  ravaged,  as  a  beast  of  prey 
does ;  then  transferred  to  human  tyranny  and  persecution. 
(Compare  the  similar  expressions  used  in  9,  21  below,  and  m 
Gal.  1,  13.)  Ifito  every  honse  (Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  Geneva), 
or  froin  house  to  house  (Rheims),  should  rather  be  translated 
into  houses^  as  distinguished  from  more  public  ])laces.  (See 
above,  on  2,  46.)  Haling  (in  the  first  edition  of  King  James's 
Bible  written  hailing)  is  an  old  English  form  of  hauling^  i.  e. 
violently  pulling,  dragging.  As  the  Greek  verb  is  repeatedly 
applied  by  Luke  (17,  6.  12,  58)  to  the  bringing  up  of  accused 
persons  before  magistrates,  it  may  mean  nothing  more  in  this 
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case  ;  but  the  strict  and  strong  sense  is  entitled  to  the  prefer- 
ence, not  only  as  such,  but  because  proceedings  of  this  kind 
must  always  be  attended  with  some  force  or  violence.  Saul's 
agency  in  these  imprisonments  is  more  than  once  referred  to 
by  himself.  (See  below,  on  22,  4.  5.  26,  10.)  This  form  of 
persecution  was  expressly  predicted  by  our  Lord  (Luke 
21,  12.) 

4.  Therefore  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went 
every  where  preaching  the  word. 

Therefore  (Cranmer  and  Geneva)  should  be  so  then^  as  a 
resumptive  and  continuative  particle,  the  same  that  is  used 
above,  in  1,  6.  2,  41.  5,  41,  and  there  explained.  The  writer, 
having  paused  to  tell  us  what  became  of  Stephen  and  of  Saul, 
now  resumes  his  narrative  of  the  dispersion,  not  by  repeat- 
mg  what  he  said  in  v.  1,  but  by  advancing  a  step  further.  As 
he  there  said  that  all  (except  the  twelve)  were  scattered,  he 
now  says  that  all  who  were  thus  scattered  preached  the  word. 
Some  would  infer  from  this,  that  none  but  preachers  were  ex- 
pelled ;  but  it  is  far  more  natural  to  understand  the  verse  as 
referring,  not  to  preaching  in  the  technical  or  formal  sense, 
but  to  that  joyful  and  spontaneous  diffusion  of  the  truth, 
which  is  permitted  and  required  of  all  believers,  whether  lay 
or  clerical,  ordained  or  unordained.  Went  every  where 
(Tyndale,  Cranmer,  Geneva),  literally,  went  through  (Rheims, 
passed  through^  Wiclif,  passed  forth) ^  i.  e.  through  the  coun- 
try, or  its  towns  ;  but  when  absolutely  used,  it  is  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  we7it  about.  (See  below,  on  v.  40,  and  10,  38.)  The 
word^  a  common  abbreviation  for  the  word  of  God^  the  Gos- 
pel, or  the  new  religion.  (See  above,  on  4.  4.)  Preaching^ 
proclaiming  it,  as  good  news  or  glad  tidings.  (See  above,  on 
5,  42.)  Here  again  the  Rhemish  version  violates  our  idiom 
by  the  barbarous  translation,  evangelizing  the  word.  We 
have  here  a  signal  illustration  of  the  providential  law,  accord- 
ing to  which  what  appears  to  be  an  irretrievable  calamity,  is 
not  only  overruled,  but  designed  from  the  beginning,  to  pro- 
mote the  very  cause  which  it  seems  to  threaten  with  disaster 
and  defeat. 

5.  Then  Phihp  went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria, 
and  preached  Christ  unto  them. 

The  general  statement,  that  the  dispersed  disciples  carried 
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witli  them  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  through  whatever 
region  they  might  pass,  is  now  exempliiied  by  one  specific  in- 
stance out  of  many,  chosen  either  as  the  first  in  time,  or  as 
relating  to  a  race  who  occui)ied  a  sort  of  intermediate  position 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles.  (See  above,  on  1,  8.)  The  con- 
nection would  have  been  better  indicated  by  a  simple  copu- 
lative {and)  than  by  an  adverb  of  time  {then).  Philip^  not  the 
Apostle  (see  above,  on  1,  13) — for  he  would  then  be  an 
exception  to  the  previous  exception  in  the  last  clause  of  v.  1, 
but  one  of  the  Seven  (6,  8),  who  may  have  been  peculiarly 
exposed  to  persecution,  as  the  colleagues  of  Stephen,  or  be- 
cause their  office  brought  them  into  frequent  contact  and  col- 
lision with  the  unbelieving  Jews.  (See  above,  on  6,  9.)  He 
is  no  doubt  the  same  person  described  in  21,  8,  as  an  Evan- 
gelist, perhaps  from  the  circumstances  here  related.  His 
being  expressly  so  described  relieves  all  difficulty  as  to  a 
Deacon's  preaching,  Avithout  requiring  us  to  grant  that  it  be- 
longed, as  a  necessary  function,  to  that  office.  His  being 
called  a  Preacher,  or  Evangelist,  so  late  in  the  history,  is  no 
objection,  as  that  description  must  be  retrospective,  and  as 
Philip,  if  ever  entitled  to  be  thus  called,  must  have  been  so 
when  he  preached  Ch7'ist  to  the  Samaritans.  The  city  of  Sor 
niaria  can  in  English  only  mean  the  city  (called)  Samaria, 
the  royal  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel  for  two  hundred 
years,  from  the  time  of  Omri,  by  whom  it  was  founded  (1 
Kings  16,  24.  2  Kings  17,  5.  6)  on  the  summit  of  an  insulated 
hiU  in  the  central  plain  or  table-land  of  Palestine,  a  site  de- 
scribed by  travellers  as  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  country  for 
combined  richness,  strength,  and  beauty.  Nothing  could 
seem  more  natural  than  that  some  of  the  dispersed  disciples 
should  visit  the  Samaritans,  to  whom  their  Master  had  himself 
done  so  much  honour  at  an  early  period  of  his  ministry 
(John  4,  40),  and  that  in  so  doing  they  should  make  the 
ancient  capital  the  centre  of  their  operations.  Yet  to  this 
obvious  and  in  English  only  meaning  of  the  passage  there  are 
several  objections,  some  of  which  have  little  force,  but  others 
are  less  easily  disposed  of.  One  objection  is,  that  the  old  city 
was  no  longer  in  existence  ;  but  we  learn  from  Josephus,  that 
although  destroyed  by  Hyrcanus,  it  had  been  rebuilt  by  Ga- 
binius,  and  beautified  by  Herod  the  Great.  It  is  alleged, 
however,  that  this  new  or  renovated  city  was  not  called 
Samaria,  but  Sebaste,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Augusta,  in 
honour  of  Augustus  Caesar.     This  is  true,  but  it  is  also  true 
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that  old  names  seldom  die  in  popular  and  local  usage ;  and 
that  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  name  Samaria^  we  know 
from  its  occasional  occurrence  in  the  writings  of  Josephus. 
But  even  granting  that  the  place  was  in  existence,  and  might 
still  be  called  Samaria,  its  designation  here  by  that  name  is 
less  probable,  because  in  every  other  passage  where  the  name 
occurs,  it  means  the  province,  not  the  city.  (See  Luke  17,  11. 
John  4,  4.  5, 1.  Acts  1,  8.  9.  31.  15,  3.)  It  might  still  by  pos- 
sibility have  that  sense  in  this  context ;  but  m  v.  9,  the  wide 
one  is  required  by  the  use  of  the  word  nation  (Wvo<s)^  which 
could  not,  in  accordance  with  Greek  usage,  be  applied  to  the 
population  of  a  single  city ;  and  in  v.  14,  although  the  same 
doubt  may  exist  as  in  the  case  before  us,  the  wide  sense  is  at 
least  as  natural  as  the  restricted  one.  Strong  as  these  reasons 
are  against  limiting  the  name  to  the  city  of  Samaria,  they  are 
made  still  stronger  by  the  genitive  construction,  which,  though 
perfectly  famiUar  to  all  English  readers,  occurs  but  rarely,  if 
at  all,  in  classic  Greek,  and  only  once  besides  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament (2  Pet-  2,  6),  and  even  there  admits  of  another  ex- 
planation, as  referring  not  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  alone,  but 
to  the  towns  dependent  on  them.  If,  in  spite  of  all  these  ar- 
guments from  usage,  this  should  still  seem  to  be  the  only 
natural  import  of  the  city  of  jSamaria,  it  may  finally  be 
urged,  that  the  original  expression  is  indefinite,  i.  e.  without 
the  article,  and  strictly  means  a  city  of  jScmiaria.  The  simi- 
lar expression,  city  of  Dcivid  (Luke  2,  4),  is  not  perfectly 
analogous,  as  we  might  call  Bethlehem  i)avid^s  city,  but 
could  hardly  call  Samaria  Scunarici's  city.  The  conclusion 
from  all  these  considerations  seems  to  be,  that  the  historian 
here  speaks,  not  of  the  city  called  Samaria,  but  of  some  other 
place  belonging  to  that  province ;  the  distinction  being  just 
the  same  with  that  between  "  the  city  of  New  York,"  which 
is  applicable  only  to  one  place,  and  "  a  city  of  New  York," 
which  is  appropriate  to  many.  To  the  question  what  town 
of  Samaria  is  meant,  if  not  the  ancient  capital,  no  certain 
answer  can  be  given.  It  may  still  be  the  capital,  though  not 
expressly  so  described,  just  as  "a  city  of  New  York"  may 
vaguely  designate  "  the  city  of  New  York,"  as  well  as  any 
other.  Or  it  may  be  some  place  unknown  to  history,  and 
wholly  unimportant  in  itself,  perhaps  the  first  town  of  Samaria 
to  which  Philip  came,  where  he  instantly  preached  Christ 
without  delay,  and  where  the  general  reception  of  the  gospel 
might  be  justly  represented  (in  v.  14  below)  as  the  act  of 
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Samarin,  i.  c.  of  the  race  or  nation,  represented  by  these  early 
converts  or  first  fruits  of  apostolic  labour.  Or,  avoiding  both 
extremes,  the  place  meant  may  be  Sychar,  the  ancient  She- 
chem,  a  city  famous  in  jjrimeval  history,  more  lately  honoured 
by  a  two  days'  residence  of  Christ  himself,  and  ever  since, 
until  the  present  day,  the  chief  seat  and  centre  of  the  Samari- 
tan race  and  religion.  (See  above,  on  7,  16.)  That  no  good 
ground  can  be  assigned  for  the  suppression  of  the  name  is 
true,  but  as  a  purely  negative  objection  or  argument  a 
sUtntio^  can  hardly  neutralize  the  cumulative  reasons  for  in- 
terpreting Smnaria  in  a  wide  sense,  and  a  city  in  a  vague 
one.  But  whatever  may  be  the  particular  place  meant, 
the  essential  fact  is  still  the  same,  that  it  belonged  to  the 
{Samaritans^  a  mixed  or,  as  some  suppose,  a  purely  heathen 
race,  introduced  by  the  Assyrians  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
ten  ti'ibes  (2  Kings  17,  24),  and  afterwards  partially  assimi- 
lated to  the  Jews  (ib.  25-41),  by  the  reception  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  the  professed  Avorship  of  Jehovah  on  Moimt 
Gerizim,  involving  a  rejection  of  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem, 
from  the  rebuilding  of  which,  after  the  Babylonish  exile,  they 
were  excluded  by  the  restored  Jews  (Ezra  4,  1-3.)  At  the 
time  of  the  Advent,  they  were  expecting  the  Messiah,  but 
only,  it  should  seem,  m  his  prophetic  character  (John  4,  25), 
for  which  reason,  and  because  of  their  entire  segregation  from 
the  Jews  (John  4,  9),  our  Saviour  did  not  scruple  to  avow  his 
Messiahship  among  them  (John  4,  26.  29,  42),  and  to  gather 
the  first  fruits  of  an  extra-Judaic  church  (John  4,  39),  with 
the  cheering  promise  of  a  more  abundant  harvest,  to  be 
reaped  by  his  Apostles  (John  4,  35-38.)  Of  this  promise  we 
have  here  the  first  fulfilment,  and  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
cii)ient  transition  of  the  gosi^el  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles, 
between  whom  the  Samaritans  might  be  regarded  as  a  link, 
or  as  a  frontier.  (See  above,  on  1,  8.)  To  them  Philip  now 
lyrtached  Christ  or  the  Messiah^  i.  e.  proclaimed  that  he  was 
come,  and  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  he.  As  all  this  had 
been  taught  by  Christ  himself  at  Sychar,  that  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  argument,  though  far  from  a  conclusive  one, 
against  sui)posing  that  place  to  be  here  particularly  meant ; 
since  Philip  is  not  said  to  have  taught  doctrines  altogether 
new,  and  since  just  such  a  rei)etition  or  renewal  of  his  work 
had  been  predicted  by  our  Lord  himself  (John  4,  35-38.) 
Unto  them^  i.  e.  to  the  inhabitants,  the  grammatical  antece- 
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dent  being  latent  in  the  name  or  description  of  the  place,  as 
it  is  in  Galilee^  Matt.  4,  23,  and  church  in  v.  1  above. 

6.  And  the  people  with  one  accord  gave  heed  unto 
those  things  which  Phihp  spake,  hearing  and  seeing 
the  miracles  which  he  did. 

The  previous  preparation  of  the  ground,  by  the  visit  of 
our  Saviour,  may  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  Philip's 
ministry.  The  jyeople^  literally,  the  crowds  or  multitudes^  a 
word  implying  not  mere  numbers,  many  as  opposed  to  few, 
but  promiscuousness,  masses  as  opposed  to  classes.  (See  above, 
on  1,  15.  6,  7.)  Gave  heed^  lit.  apjrAied  (the  mind),  i.  e. 
attended,  paid  attention  to  his  teaching.  (See  above,  on  5, 
35.)  It  may  imply  belief  here,  as  it  seems  to  do  in  vs.  10.  11, 
and  in  16,  14.  The  {things)  spoken  by  Philip^  as  described 
in  the  last  clause  of  v.  5,  i.  e.  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  and 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  through  him.  The  common  version, 
perhaps  in  order  to  remove  an  ambiguity,  transposes  unani- 
mously^ or  with  one  accord,  from  its  original  position,  which 
is  after  the  things  spoken  by  Philip^  both  in  Greek  and  in 
the  old  English  versions.  The  Rhemish  even  joins  it  to  the 
last  clause,  by  its  punctuation  of  the  sentence  {with  07ie  accord 
hearing  and  seeing.)  For  the  meaning  of  the  word  itself,  see 
above,  on  1,  14.  2,  1.  2,  46.  4,  24.  5,  12.  7,  57.  Hearing  and 
seeing  may  either  mean  hearing  (of  the  miracles)  and  seeing 
them,  i.  e.  seeing  some  and  hearing  of  others ;  or,  hearing  {them) 
and  seeing  the  miracles^  i.  e.  hearing  the  thhigs  spoken  by 
Philip,  and  seeing  the  miracles  which  he  performed.  Mira- 
cles, literally,  signs  ;  see  above,  on  2,  19.  22,  43.  4,  16.  22,  30. 
5,  12.  6,  8.  7,  36.)  Ileariiig  a7id  seeing,  literally,  in  the  (act, 
or  at  the  time  of)  hearing  and  seehig,  not  in  (consequence 
of)  hearing  and  seeing,  i.  e.  because  they  heard  and  saw, 
which,  though  implied,  is  not  expressed.  (See  above,  on 
7,  29.)  As  in  our  Saviour's  day,  so  now  in  that  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  Evangelists,  the  masses  were  attracted  and  impressed, 
not  merely  by  the  miracles  performed,  but  also  by  the  truth 
proclaimed.  (See  above,  on  5,  15,  and  compare  Luke  5,  1.) 
The  two  inducements  mutually  fortified  each  other.  The 
miracles  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  were  designed,  not  merely 
to  relieve  distress  and  prove  their  own  divine  legation,  but  to 
open  men's  hearts  to  instruction,  and  to  serve  as  signs  and 
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pledges  of  a  spiritual  healing,  with  which  bodily  relief  was 
often  really  connected.  (See  above,  on  4, 12.)  The  posses- 
sion of  the  same  extraordinary  powers  by  Philip  and  by  Ste- 
phen (6,  5.  8)  shows  that  the  description  there  was  only  for- 
mally restricted  to  the  latter. 

7.  For  unclean  spirits,  crying  with  loud  voice, 
came  out  of  many  that  were  possessed  with  them  ;  and 
many  taken  with  palsies,  and  that  were  lame,  were 
healed. 

Lest  the  incidental  reference  to  Philip's  miracles  (in  v.  6) 
should  be  overlooked  or  misconceived,  the  fact  is  now  ex- 
plicitly asserted,  and  with  some  minuteness  of  detail.  As  if  he 
had  said,  '  I  speak  of  miracles,  for  out  of  many  of  those  hav- 
ing unclean  spirits,  etc'  As  to  the  prominence  given  here 
and  elsewhere  to  this  class  of  miracles,  see  above,  on  5,  16. 
The  frequent  mention  of  the  demons  as  crying  when  they 
came  out  (Mark  1,26.  3,11.  9,26.  Luke  4,  41)  may  arise 
from  the  fact,  that  the  cry  was  evidently  not  uttered  by  the 
patient,  in  the  free  use  of  his  vocal  organs,  and  therefore 
proved  the  reality  of  the  possession.  The  construction  of 
this  verse  is  ambiguous,  as  unclean  spirits  may  be  either  the 
object  of  the  verb  had^  or  the  subject  of  the  verb  came  out. 
In  the  foraier  case,  the  literal  translation  is,  (from)  many  of 
those  having  unclean  spirits^  crying  with  a  loud  voice  [these) 
loent  out ;  in  the  other,  (from)  many  of  those  having  (them)^ 
evil  spirits^  cryiyig  loith  a  loud  voice^  went  out.  The  essential 
meaning  is  of  course  unaffected  by  this  question  of  construc- 
tion. The  Vulgate  and  its  followers  read,  '  many  of  those 
having  unclean  spirits,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  went  out,' 
which  apparently  absurd  construction  is  found  in  the  text  of 
the  three  oldest  manuscripts,  and,  if  received  as  genuine,  may 
be  explained  as  an  irregular  expression  of  the  same  idea,  the 
demoniac  being  substituted  for  the  demon,  either  intention- 
ally, on  account  of  their  intimate  union,  or  by  a  natural  and 
unimportant  negligence  of  style.  To  this  worst  class  of  mala- 
dies are  added  two  of  the  most  common  and  severe,  but  not 
preternatural  affections.  Taken  with  palsies^  literally,  para- 
lyzed^ both  English  words  being  derived  from  the  Greek  one 
here  used,  which  is  almost  confined  to  Luke  (the  only  other 
instance  being  Heb.  12,  12),  while  the  corresponding  adjective 
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(paralytic^  never  used  in  any  of  the  English  versions,  but 
invariably  expressed  by  a  circumlocution)  is  found  only  in  the 
other  evangelists.  (Compare  the  Greek  of  Matt.  4,  24.  8,  6. 
9,  2.  6.  Mark  2,  3.  4.  5.  9.  10,  with  that  of  Luke  5,  18.  24. 
9,  33.) 

8.  And  there  was  great  joy  in  that  city. 

The  happy  effect  of  Philip's  mission  upon  these  Samaritans 
is  beautifully  set  forth  in  this  one  short  sentence,  which  is  not, 
however,  fully  reproduced  in  English.  There  was  (eyeVcro), 
there  came  to  be,  began  to  be,  arose,  or  happened,  implying 
a  great  change  and  new  occasion  of  rejoicing.  (See  above, 
on  V.  1,  and  on  7,  29.)  There  seems  to  be  allusion  to  the  pro- 
verbial joy  of  harvest  (Isai.  9,  3.  16,  9),  as  predicted  by  our 
Saviour,  in  relation  to  this  very  people  (John  4,  35.  36.)  That 
city  is  compatible  with  any  supposition  as  to  the  particular 
place  meant,  but  seems  more  natural  if  spoken  of  a  town  not 
named  before,  than  if  applied  to  the  famous  city  of  Samaria. 
For  the  wide  sense  of  the  word  translated  city^  see  above,  on 
5,6  (p.  211.)  The  Joy  here  mentioned  is  to  be  restricted, 
neither  to  the  natural  enjoyment  of  recovered  health,  in  one's 
own  person  and  in  that  of  others,  nor  to  the  intellectual 
pleasure  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  discovering  truth,  nor 
to  the  spiritual  happiness  arising  from  conversion  and  as- 
surance of  forgiveness,  but  must  be  understood  as  compre- 
hendmg  all  these  elements,  and  therefore  justly  called  a 
great  joy. 

9.  But  there  was  a  certain  man  called  Simon,  which 
beforetime  in  the  same  city  used  sorcery,  and  be- 
witched the  people  of  Samaria,  giving  out  that  him- 
self was  some  great  one. 

The  field  presented  in  this  city,  although  highly  promising, 
was  not  unoccupied  when  Philip  entered  it.  A  certain  man^ 
hy  name  &imon  (the  precise  form  of  expression  used  above  in 
5,  1),  was  there  before  him  {TT^ovTrq^x^v),  using  sorcery,  or 
practising  the  profession  of  a  Magus.  This  word,  of  Persian 
origin,  but  found  in  the  Old  Testament  (Jer.  39,  3),  as  well  as 
in  the  Classics,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  the  name  of  a 
Median  tribe,  but  was  afterwards  employed,  like  Chaldee  or 
Chaldean  (Dan.  2,  2.  4,  '71),  as  a  generic  designation  of  the 
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priests,  philosophers,  and  men  of  science,  in  the  Persian 
empire.  Sueli,  no  doubt,  were  the  Wise  Men  [Magi)  super- 
naturally  guided  from  the  East  to  Bethlehem,  to  do  homage 
to  the  new-born  King  of  the  Jews  (Matt.  2,  1.)  The  connec- 
tion which  existed  between  ancient  Oriental  science  and  the 
occult  arts,  as  for  instance  between  astronomy  and  astrology, 
occasioned  a  lower  apj^lication  of  the  name  to  sorcerers  and 
wizards,  a  secondary  u^age  which  may  still  be  traced  in  our 
words  magic  and  rnagicicm.  Such  pretenders  to  extraordi- 
nary power  and  knowledge  apj^ear  to  have  been  very  numer- 
ous in  the  Apostolic  Age,  their  influence  arising,  no  doubt,  in 
great  measure,  from  their  real  science,  as  compared  with  the 
great  mass  of  their  credulous  contemporaries.  It  is  in  this 
sense,  and  not  in  that  of  mere  juggling,  that  Simon  seems  to 
be  described  here  as  (ixayevoiv)  practising  magic,  acting  as  a 
Magus,  in  this  city  of  Samaria,  not  at  a  former  time,  as  might 
seem  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  English  version,  but  imme- 
diately before  Philip's  appearance.  Simon  was  before  (him) 
in  the  city,  using  sorcery,  etc.  His  success  appears  to  have 
been  very  great,  though  not  precisely  such  as  might  be 
gathered  from  the  version,  and  beicitched  the  people,  which 
implies  the  real  exercise  of  some  extraordinary  physical  power, 
whereas  the  Greek  word  only  means  amazing  them,  as  in  2,  7. 
12  above,  and  9,  21  below,  or  at  the  most  maddening,  de- 
priving them  of  reason,  by  excessive  admiration  and  excite- 
ment, the  idea  conveyed  by  the  Italian  phrase, /«r /?<ro7'e. 
The  subjects  of  this  violent  commotion  were  the  people  (or 
more  exactly,  the  natioyi)  of  Samaria,  not  the  mere  popula- 
tion of  one  city,  but  the  race  inhabiting  the  Avhole  province 
of  that  name,  and  who  have  been  described  already.  (See 
above,  on  v.  4.)  This  may  perhaps  imply  that  he  was  an 
itinerant  magician,  like  the  "  vagabond  exorcists  "  of  Ephesus 
(see  below,  on  19,  13),  and  like  the  other  sorcerers  of  that 
day,  as  described  by  Josephus  and  the  classical  historians. 
We  may  then  suppose  him  to  have  reached  the  city  here  in 
question  upon  one  of  his  professional  visits,  just  before  Philip's 
arrival,  altliough  previously  known  to  the  inhabitants,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  next  verse.  Giving  out  (an  old  English  phrase 
for  declaring  or  professing)  himself  to  be  some  great  (o?ie),  or 
rather  so?ne  great  {being),  not  merely  a  distinguished  man,  but 
something  superhuman.  The  expression  is  the  same  as  in 
5,  36  above,  with  the  addition  of  the  epithet  great. 
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10.  To  whom  (they)  all  gave  heed,  from  the  least 
to  the  greatest,  saying,  This  man  is  the  great  power 
of  God. 

They  is  superfluous,  as  in  v.  1.  Gave  heed^  as  in  v.  6,  ex- 
pressing only  tixed  attention,  but  implying  faith  or  confidence 
in  either  case.  All^  as  m  v.  1,  means  the  mass  or  body  of  the 
people,  without  reference  to  individual  exceptions.  Fran  the 
least  to  the  greatest  (so  in  all  the  English  versions)  might  be 
more  exactly  rendered,  from  small  to  great^  a  Hebrew  idiom, 
or  a  natural  expression,  for  all  ranks  and  ages,  which  occurs 
again  in  Heb.  8,  11  (compare  Jon.  3,  5.)  This  man  (Tynd. 
tJds  felloio)  is  the  2^oioer  of  God^  not  only  clothed  with  dele- 
gated 230 wer  by  God,  but  himself  a  divine  person,  or  at  least 
an  emanation  from  the  Godhead,  in  accordance  with  the 
favourite  theosophy  of  that  day,  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
Gnostic  systems.  Several  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  ver- 
sions read,  the  (power)  called  great^  which  may  either  mean 
so  called  but  not  so  really,  or  so  called  in  some  well  known 
theory  or  doctrine,  as  in  Simon's  own  description  of  himself. 
What  he  claimed  to  be  precisely,  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. Accordmg  to  difl:erent  early  writers,  he  professed  to 
be  the  Logos,  the  Messiah,  the  Samaritan  Archangel,  and  the 
Power  of  God  personified,  which  last  is  a  mere  gloss  upon  the 
words  before  us.  Jerome  reijresents  him  as  saying,  "  I  am 
the  Word  of  God,  I  am  the  Paraclete,  I  am  the  Almighty,  I 
am  all  (or  the  whole)  of  God  {omnia  JJeiy)  But  this  is  proba- 
bly a  figment  of  later  Christian  origin. 

11.  And  to  him  they  had  regard,  because  that  of 
long  time  he  had  bewitched  them  with  sorceries. 

This  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  statement  in  v.  10,  but 
assigns  a  reason  for  the  fiict  there  stated.  The  English  reader 
would  hardly  suspect  that  had  regard  in  this  verse  is  identical 
with  gave  heed  in  the  one  before  it.  Some  of  the  older  ver- 
sions go  still  further  in  these  heedless  variations.  Tyndale, 
for  example,  renders  the  same  Greek  word  gave  heed  (v.  6), 
regarded  (v.  10),  and  set  much  Jy  (v.  11),  in  all  which  changes 
he  is  closely  followed  both  by  Cranmer  and  the  Geneva  Bible. 
The  reason  that  they  paid  him  such  attention  is  here  said  to 
be,  that  he  had  long  bewitched,  as  in  v.  9,  i.  e.  astonished  and 
confounded  them  by  sorceries  (/xayctats)  or  magical  illusions, 
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perhaps  the  fruit  of  his  su])erior  scientific  knowledge,  but 
which  these  Samaritans  could  neither  call  in  question  nor  ac- 
count for,  and  were  therefore,  so  to  speak,  obliged  to  submit 
to  his  pretensions,  as  incapable  of  refutation.  There  is  no 
allusion  to  any  physical  effect,  but  only  to  this  moral  influence, 
exerted  by  his  arts,  whatever  they  may  have  been.  (Wiclifi 
who  had  deceived  in  v.  9,  here  has  madded.)  All  this,  we  here 
learn,  was  no  ncAV  thing,  but  had  continued  time  enough^  a 
phrase  used  in  Greek,  as  it  might  be  in  iamiliar  English,  for  a 
long  time.,  but  Avithout  affording  any  definite  measure  of 
duration.  (See  below,  on  9,  23.  43.  14,  3.  18,  18.  27,  1.  9,  and 
above,  on  5,  37,  where  the  same  term  is  applied  to  quantity 
or  number.) 

12.  But  when  tliey  believed  Philip  preaching  the 
(things)  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  baptized,  both  men  and 
women. 

This  verse  describes  the  striking  change  effected  among 
Simon's  dupes  by  Philip's  preaching.  The  question  whether 
they  believed  has  reference  to  these  alone,  or  to  the  people 
generally,  is  of  no  importance,  as  the  context  shows  that  these 
two  classes  were  identical.  It  is  plahi,  at  all  events,  that  what 
is  here  described  was  a  general  conversion  of  the  people. 
One  subject  of  the  preaching  which  produced  it  is  described 
as  the  things  concerning  the  kiiigdom  of  God.,  the  same  ex- 
jjression  that  was  used  in  1,  3,  with  respect  to  our  Saviour's 
conversations  with  the  twelve  before  his  ascension.  The 
oldest  manuscripts  omit  the  {things).,  and  read,  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  God.,  without  material  effect  upon  the  sense, 
which  is  still,  that  Philip  told  them  all  about  it,  not  the  mere 
fact  of  its  existence,  but  its  history,  doctrines,  duties,  hopes, 
yet  all  as  good  news  (cuayyc/Vi^o/xeVo).)  The  other  subject  of 
his  preaching  w^as  the  name  of  Jesus  Christy  i.  e.  all  denoted 
by  these  names,  one  of  which  means  the  Saviour  of  his  people 
(Matt.  1,  21)  and  the  other  their  Messiah,  or  Anointed  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King.  Into  this  name,  i.  e.  into  union  with  Christ, 
and  subjection  to  him,  in  all  these  characters,  the  Samaritan 
believers  were- introduced  by  the  initiatory  rite  of  baptism, 
which,  unlike  that  of  Judaism,  was  admmistered  alike  to  both 
men  and  wome^i.    The  same  minute  exactness  is  observable 
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in  what  is  said  above  (v.  3),  with  respect  to  the  extent  and 
ruthlessness  of  Saul's  persecution,  in  which  neither  sex  was 
spared. 

13.  Then  Simon  himself  beheved  also,  and  when 
he  was  baptized,  he  continued  with  Philip  and  won- 
dered, beholding  the  miracles  and  signs  which  were 
done. 

Then^  not  afterwards,  but  at  the  same  time.  And  (Se) 
/Simon  also  himself  believed,  as  well  as  his  adherents,  who  had 
just  been  mentioned.  Not  only  the  followers,  but  the  leader, 
believed.  With  what  kind  of  faith,  is  an  old  subject  of  dis- 
pute, and  various  answers  have  been  given  to  the  question, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  technical  distinctions,  e.  g.  with  a  his- 
torical, speculative,  temporary  faith,  etc.  These  designations 
may  be  all  correct ;  but  they  throw  little  light  upon  the  his- 
tory, the  most  obvious  sense  of  which  is,  that  the  sorcerer 
believed  to  all  appearance  as  the  rest  did  ;  he  professed  belief, 
became  a  convert  in  the  view  of  others,  and  in  the  customary 
way,  by  submitting  to  the  rite  of  baptism.  If  Philip  was  de- 
ceived, this  only  shows  that  he  was  not  omniscient,  or  even 
competent  to  read  the  heart.  If  he  was  not  deceived,  his 
sufferance  of  Simon's  false  profession  is  analogous  to  that  of 
Judas  by  our  Lord  himself  (John  6,  64. 10.  71.)  Simon's  own 
motive  has  been  variously  explained  and  understood.  Most 
probably  he  went  at  first  with  the  multitude  to  hide  the 
shame  of  his  desertion  and  defeat.  With  this  may  have  been 
combined  a  wish  to  know  the  secret  of  Philip's  miraculous 
performances,  and  perhaps  to  add  this  higher  magic  to  his 
own,  so  as  to  do  really  what  he  had  before  done  only  m  appear- 
ance or  pretence.  For  this  purpose,  having  been  baptized, 
and  thus  admitted  to  free  intercourse  with  Philip,  he  not  only 
continued  with  him,  as  the  English  versions  somewhat  feebly 
render  it,  but  was  cleaving  (or  adhering)  to  him,  the  intrinsic 
strength  of  the  expression  being  heightened  by  the  participial 
construction,  which  suggests  the  idea  of  continuance  or  per- 
severance in  addition  to  that  of  sticking  close  to  PhiHp. 
(Compare  the  use  of  the  same  verb  in  2,  46.  6,  4,  and  of  the 
^ame  construction  in  1,  14.  2,  42.)  beholding,  as  a  curious 
spectator  (see  above,  on  3,  16.  4,  13.  7,  56.)  Miracles,  liter- 
ally, powers,  i.  e.  exhibitions  and  exertions  of  divine  or  super- 
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human  power.  See  above,  on  2,  22,  where  the  same  word  is 
joined  with  signs  and  iconders,  to  exhaust  the  idea  of  mirac- 
ulous performances.  The  copies  vary  with  respect  to  the 
order  and  grammatical  form  of  these  words,  but  without 
efiect  upon  the  sense,  except  that  several  of  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts and  versions  add  the  epithet  great.  Which  icere  done 
is  a  single  work  in  Greek,  a  participle,  strictly  meaning  hap- 
pened., come  to  pass.  Wondered.,  which  expresses  the  eifect 
on  Simon,  is  the  last  word  in  the  original  sentence,  and  might 
have  been  consistently  translated,  was  heioitched^  being  sim- 
ply the  passive  of  the  verb  so  rendered  in  vs.  9,  11.  The 
absurdity  of  this  translation  here  ought  surely  to  have  hin- 
dered its  adoption  there.  The  true  sense  in  both  cases  is  that 
of  extreme  wonder  or  amazement,  which  the  Khemish  Bible 
labours  to  express  here  by  translating,  was  astonied  with  ad- 
miration. 

14.  Now  when  the  Apostles,  which  were  at  Jeru- 
salem, heard  that  Samaria  had  received  the  word  of 
God,  they  sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John. 

Noio  represents  the  same  Greek  word  (8e),  and  indicates 
the  same  connection,  Avith  the  and^  hut.,  and  then^  of  the  three 
preceding  verses.  When  the  Apostles  heard.,  Gr.  the  Apostles 
having  heard  (or  hearing^  Which  icere  at  Jerusalem^  Gr. 
those  in  Jerusalem.,  might  seem  to  mean  that  some  were 
absent,  and  thus  to  contradict  the  last  clause  of  v.  1,  or  to 
imply  an  intervening  change  ;  but  it  really  describes  them  as 
all  there,  and  for  that  very  reason  calls  them  the  Apostles  in 
Jeruscdem.  Samaria^  not  the  city,  whose  reception  of  the 
Gospel  would  have  been  a  small  thing  in  comparison  Avitli  its 
reception  by  the  "  nation  of  Samaria,"  as  it  is  expressed  above 
in  V.  9.  In  the  one  case,  this  great  change  is  affirmed  of  the 
capital  exclusively  ;  while  m  the  other  case,  that  city,  or  some 
other,  represents  the  whole,  as  being  the  first  fruits  of  its  con- 
version, and  at  the  same  time  an  imi)ortant  step  towards  the 
general  and  unrestricted  preaching  of  the  gospel.  (See  above, 
on  V.  5.)  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  college  of 
Apostles,  when  they  heard  (Tyi^*^*  heard  say)  that  Samaria 
had  received  the  word  of  God,  should  send  a  deputation  to 
the  place  where  the  good  work  had  begun,  wherever  it  might 
be ;  not,  as  has  been  variously  imagined,  because  Philip  was 
only  a  Deacon,  for  he  was  more,  as  we  have  seen  above  (on  v. 
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6)  ;  or  because  they  were  jealous  or  suspicious  of  him ;  or 
because  they  doubted  the  sincerity  or  depth  of  the  Samaritan 
conversions  ;  or  to  show  that  the  Apostles,  though  this  work 
began  without  them,  still  retained  their  old  position ;  but 
because  they  were  the  constituted  organizers  of  the  church, 
and  as  such  not  only  authorized  but  bound  to  enter  every 
open  door,  whoever  might  have  opened  it.  As  in  the  original 
mission  of  the  twelve  (Mark  6,  '7),  and  of  the  seventy  (Luke 
10,  1),  two  were  sent  together,  and  the  two  commissioned 
upon  this  occasion  were  the  same  whom  we  have  seen  before 
so  constantly  in  company.  (See  above,  on  ch.  3,  1.)  Unto 
them^  i.  e.  to  the  Samaritans,  the  plural  subject  latent  in  the 
singular  collective  name  Samaria^  as  in  v.  5  above.  The  word 
of  God^  the  new  revelation  or  religion.  (See  above,  on  v.  4.) 
lieceived^  not  only  in  the  passive  sense  of  hearing,  but  in  the 
active  sense  of  believing  and  obeying.  They  not  only  had 
the  opportunity  of  being  saved  through  Christ,  but  they  em- 
braced it.  The  position  here  assigned  to  Peter,  however 
honourable  and  important,  is  by  no  means  that  of  a  superior, 
much  less  of  a  primate. 

15.  Who,  when  they  were  come  down,  prayed  for 
them,  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Commg  (or  having  come)  down,  see  above,  on  3,  1.  V,  15. 
The  form  of  expression  here  employed,  or  rather  the  fact  here 
recorded,  shows  that  this  gift  was  not  bestowed,  even  medi- 
ately, by  the  Apostles,  but  by  God  directly,  in  answer  to  their 
prayers,  and  sometimes  without  even  that  degree  of  interven- 
tion. (See  below,  on  10,  44.)  This  by  no  means  favours  the 
opinion,  that  the  Apostolical  commission  was  sent  down,  sim- 
ply because  Philip,  as  a  Deacon  or  Evangelist,  could  not 
impart  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  certainly  could  pray  for  it,  nor 
is  there  any  mtimation  that  his  prayers  would  have  been  less 
effectual  than  those  of  the  Apostles.  The  natural  impression 
on  the  reader  is,  that  John  and  Peter  came  down  with  a  gen- 
eral commission  to  inspect  and  regulate,  and  afterwards  report, 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  instruct  the  people  ;  and  that  while 
engaged  in  executing  this  commission,  they  prayed,  etc. 

16.  Por  as  yet  he  was  fallen  upon  none  of  them  ; 
only  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

As  yet,  literally,  not  yet,  the  Greek  idiom  admittmg  of  a 
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double  negative  for  emphasis.  Only  implies  that  the  two 
things  were  expected  or  accustomed  to  go  together.  (See 
below,  on  9,17.18.  10,47.  19,5.6.)  But  m  this  case,  the 
baptism  of  water  had  not  been  followed  by  the  spiritual  bap- 
tism of  which  it  was  the  sign,  or  rather  by  the  visible  witness 
of  the  Spirit  which  commonly  attended  it.     (See  above,  on 

5,  32.)  Into  the  name^  i.  e.  into  union  with  him,  and  subjection 
to  him,  as  their  Sovereign  and  their  Saviour.  (See  above,  on 
V.  12.)  Several  of  the  older  English  versions,  and  a  few 
Greek  manuscripts,  have  Christ  Jesus^  others  Jesus  Christy 
while  the  Codex  Beza  combines  two  of  these  readings,  JLord 
Jesus  Christ.  Fallen  is  omitted  in  the  Peshito,  and  exchanged 
for  come  in  the  Vulgate  and  the  older  English  versions.  This 
variation  must  be  euphemistical  or  accidental,  as  it  is  not 
found  in  the  Greek  manuscripts.  Fallen  denotes  the  sudden 
illapse  of  a  superior  power  or  influence.  (See  below,  on 
10,  44.  11,  15.)  The  expression  may  be  borrowed  from 
Ezekiel  11,  5,  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  me,  and  said 
unto  me.  Speak."  It  is  elsewhere  m  this  book  apj^lied  to 
other  sudden  seizures,  both  miraculous  and  natural,  as  wonder 
(10,  10),  fear,  (19,  17),  blindness  (13,  11.)  It  is  evident  from 
this  verse,  that  the  fact  which  it  records  was  regarded  as  a 
strange  one.  Were  baptized  is  not  the  full  sense  of  the  Greek 
phrase  (/?e/?a7rTto-/xcVot  vTTTJpxov),  which  suggests,  if  it  does  not 
express,  the  idea,  that  they  still  remained  baptized  and 
nothing  more.     (See  above,  on  5,  4.) 

17.  Then  laid  they  their  hands  on  them,  and  they 
received  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  obvious  connection  between  this  verse  and  the  fifteenth 
(v.  16  being  clearly  parenthetical)  shows  that  the  touch  of  the 
Apostles'  hands  merely  symbolized  a  spiritual  gift  which  had 
been  granted  in  answer  to  their  prayers.     (See  above,  on 

6,  6.)  The  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  here  meant  is  doubt- 
less that  of  his  extraordinary  influences,  either  in  the  way  of 
inspiration,  or  in  that  of  miraculous  endowments,  or  of  both 
combined,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles.  That  the  gifts  con- 
ferred were  not  merely  moral  or  internal,  but  such  as  could 
be  verified  and  brought  to  the  test  of  observation,  is  clear 
from  the  efiect  which  they  produced  on  Simon,  as  recorded  in 
the  next  verse.  Meceived^  in  the  imperfect  tense,  might  seem 
to  denote  a  repetition  of  the  process  here  described,  but  that 
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the  other  verb  is  in  the  aorist  form,  and  therefore  must  relate 
to  a  si;)ecific  time.  The  imperfect  (were  receiving)  may  possi- 
bly have  reference  to  what  follows,  and  denote  that  this  so- 
lemnity was  still  proceeding,  when  the  incident  recorded  in 
the  following  verse  took  place.  The  impression  naturally 
made  by  these  three  verses  is,  that  the  baptism  of  these  con- 
verts not  being  followed  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  (11,  17),  and  probably  on  subsequent 
occasions,  although  not  recorded  (4,  4.  5,  14.  6,  7),  the  Apos- 
tles, who  had  come  down  to  direct  the  whole  proceeding, 
made  it  the  subject  of  specific  intercession,  and  by  imposition 
of  their  hands,  evinced  that  their  prayers  were  answered. 

18.  And  when  Simon  saw,  that  through  laying  on 
of  the  Apostles'  hands  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given,  he 
offered  them  money — • 

The  sentence  is  completed  in  the  next  verse.  When 
Simon  saw^  Gr.  /Simon  beholding  {^ca(raft€vo<;^  see  above,  on 
1,11),  or  according  to  the  latest  critics,  seehig  (ISow.)  Through, 
denoting  instrumental  agency  (see  above,  on  1,  16.  2,  16.  22, 
23.  43.  3,  18.  21.  4,  16.  25,  30.  5,  12.  7,  25.)  The  epithet 
IToly  is  omitted  by  some  manuscripts  and  editors.  Was 
given,  literally,  is  given,  the  present  form  bringing  up  the 
scene  before  us,  as  one  actually  passing.  Money,  literally 
monies,  a  plural  common  in  old  English,  and  still  retained  in 
certain  forms  o'f  busmess.  The  Greek  word  is  the  plural  of 
the  one  used  in  4,  37  above,  and  there  explained.  Offered. 
literally,  brought  to,  as  in  Matt.  22,  19.  Mark  10,  13.  Luke 
18,  15,  often  used  to  signify  religious  gifts,  oblations  (as  in  7, 
42  above),  but  here  in  the  intermediate  sense  of  an  offer 
made  to  men. 

19.  Saying,  Give  me  also  this  power,  that  on  whom- 
soever I  lay  hands,  he  may  receive  (the)  Holy  Ghost. 

The  sentence  is  continued  from  v.  18,  and  completed.  To 
me  also,  not  to  me  as  well  as  others,  but  to  me  as  well  as 
yourselves.  He  asked  not  merely  what  he  saw  them  give, 
but  the  power  of  bestowing  it.  Power,  i.  e.  moral  power, 
right,  authority,  not  physical  capacity  or  strength.  (See 
above,  on  1,  7.  5,  4.)  Iloly  S2nrit,  being  without  the  ar- 
ticle, may  mean  a  holy  spirit,  and  imply  the  want  of  any 
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definite  conception  as  to  a  personal  agent.  What  precise 
meaning  he  attached  to  the  })hrase,  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining. He  may  have  used  it  merely  as  he  heai'd  it  used 
hy  others,  without  knowing  what  it  meant  at  all.  Up  to  this 
point,  the  language  used  implies  that  both  the  apostles  were 
distinctly  recognized  as  acting  jointly,  and  as  equal  in  authori- 
ty. They  prayed  (v.  15),  thtir  hands  (v.  17),  offered  them  (v. 
18),  give  ye  (v.  19.) 

20.  But  Peter  said  unto  him,  Tliy  money  perish 
with  thee,  because  thou  hast  thought  that  the  gift  of  God 
may  be  purchased  with  money. 

Peter  now  assumes  his  usual  position  as  the  spokesman. 
(See  above,  on  1, 15.  2, 14.  38.  3,  6.  4,  8.  5,  3.  9,  29.)  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  away  the  seeming  impre- 
cation in  this  verse.  Some  understand  the  words  to  mean, 
'  let  thy  money  remain  Avith  thee  for  thy  ruin '  (compare  Dan. 
6, 17),  which  is  neither  perfectly  grammatical  nor  any  relief  of 
the  supposed  difficulty.  Others  explain  it  as  a  mere  predic- 
tion of  the  necessary  consequence  or  tendency  of  that  which 
he  was  doing.  But  the  true  solution  seems  to  be,  that  Peter 
spoke  by  direct  divine  authority,  and  also  that  the  wish 
is  to  be  qualified  by  the  exhortation  in  v.  22.  As  if  he  had 
said,  'Perish,  if  you  will  not  repent.'  The  first  money  is  not 
the  word  so  rendered  in  the  other  clause  and  m  v.  18  above, 
but  the  one  emi)loyed  in  7,  16,  and  strictly  meaning  silver^  a 
usage  perfectly  coincident  with  that  of  the  French  argent. 
Perish  with  thee^  literally,  icith  thee  he  for  ruin  (or  unto  per- 
dition^ Hast  thouyht^  or  more  exactly,  didst  think,  i.  e.  just 
now,  when  he  made  liis  proposition.  2 he  gift  of  God,  else- 
where called  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (see  above,  on  2,  38, 
and  beloAV,  on  10,  45.)  The  very  terms  imply  gratuity,  the 
Greek  noun  being  used  in  the  accusative  (Sopeav)  as  an  adverb 
corresj)onding  to  the  Latin  gratis.  (See  Matt.  10,  8.  John 
15,25.  Rom.^3,  24.  2  0or.  11,  7.  Gal.  2,  21.  2  Thess.  3,  8.  Rev. 
21,6.  22,  17.)  The  sin  and  folly  of  the  sorcerer's  offer  lay  not 
merely  in  the  thought  of  bribing  God,  but  in  that  of  purchas- 
ing what,  from  its  very  nature,  could  be  only  a  free  gift. 
With  money,  literally,  through,  by  means  ofj  as  in  v.  18. 
Money,  literally,  monies,  as  in  the  same  verse.  (The  Syriac 
version  here  has  vHyrldJy  wcfdth,  or  riches  of  the  world.)  May 
he  purchased  is  a  single  word  in  Greek,  and  the  last  one  in  tho 
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sentence.  It  is  infinitive  in  form  (Kxao-^at),  but  ambiguous  in 
meaning,  as  it  may  be  either  active  or  passive.  The  latter 
sense,  though  common  only  in  the  later  writers,  is  found  in 
the  Attic  Greek  of  Thucydides  and  Euripides.  The  active 
meaning  seems  to  be  forbidden  here  by  the  construction, 
'  thou  hast  thought  to  obtain,'  which,  though  correct  enough 
in  English,  is  not  so  good  Greek  as  the  passive  sense,  '  hast 
thought  the  gift  of  God  to  be  obtained.'  It  is  only  by  a  figure 
of  speech  that  simony^  a  term  derived  from  this  man's  name, 
has  been  applied  to  the  sale  and  purchase  of  ecclesiastical 
office,  which,  however  heinous  it  may  be,  is  something  very 
different  from  offering  to  buy  and  sell  the  Holy  Ghost. 

21.  Thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter, 
for  thy  heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Not  content  with  repelling  his  base  offer,  the  Apostle  now 
reveals  to  him  his  spiritual  state,  no  doubt  by  special  revela^ 
tion  and  immediate  divine  authority.  Thou  hast  neither^ 
literally,  there  is  not  to  thee.  Part  and  lot  are  substantially 
equivalent,  the  first  denoting  any  share  or  portion  (see  below, 
on  16, 12),  the  second  one  determined  or  assigned  by  lot  (see 
above,  on  1,  17.  25.)  In  this  matter^  literally,  in  this  word., 
and  so  translated  by  the  Vulgate  and  its  English  copyists. 
The  immediate  English  versions,  older  than  King  James's, 
all  have  business.  Modern  philologists,  however,  question 
whether  this  sense  of  the  Greek  words  (Adyos  and  pi7/>ia),  which 
the  old  interpreters  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  peculiar 
usage  of  the  Hebrew  ("^3^),  ever  occurs  in  the  New  Testament 
at  all.  (See  above,  on  5,  32.)  In  Luke  4,  36,  the  common 
version  is  correct,  namely,  loord,  meaning  word  of  command, 
and  in  Luke  2,  15,  "this  thing  which  is  come  to  pass"  means 
really  "  this  word  (or  divine  declaration)  which  has  been  ful- 
filled." So  too  in  15,  6,  below,  "this  matter"  properly  de- 
notes this  question,  or  this  point  of  doctrine.  Accordingly, 
some  understand  it  here  as  meaning,  this  {neio)  doctrine  (or 
religion)^  a  sense  at  least  as  old  as  the  Peshito  (m  this  faith), 
and  much  more  natural  than  that  adopted  by  some  modern 
writers,  in  this  speech  (or  speeding),  with  allusion  to  the  gift 
of  tongues,  as  one  of  those  which  Simon  wished  to  buy  the 
power  of  bestowing,  but  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  text  or 
context.     Bight,  literally,  straight,  an  epithet  applied  both  to 
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physical  and  moral  qualities.  (See  below,  on  9, 11,  and  13, 
10.)  Before  God^  i.  e.  in  his  estimation  (see  above,  on  4,  19. 
V,  46),  with  a  tacit  reference,  as  some  suppose,  to  Philip's 
error  ;  but  see  above,  on  4, 13. 

22.  Repent,  therefore,  of  this  thy  wickedness,  and 
pray  God,  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thine  heart  may  be 
forgiven  thee. 

The  exhortation  to  repent  shows  that  the  case  was  not  en- 
tirely desperate,  while  at  the  same  time  it  qualifies  the  terrible 
denunciation  in  v.  20.  Tlierefore^  because  otherwise  you  can 
have  no  part  in  this  salvation.  Of  this^  literally,  from  (away 
from)  this^  implying  not  mere  sorrow  but  conversion.  'Wick- 
edness^ literally,  badness^  the  most  general  expression  of  that 
idea  in  the  language,  once  applied  even  to  mere  physical  evil 
(Matt.  6,  34),  sometimes  used  in  the  specific  sense  of  malice  or 
malignity  (e.  g.  Tit.  3,  3),  but  here  most  probably  in  that  of 
moral  evil,  sin,  depravity.  This  may  either  mean  this  specific 
act  of  sin,  which  he  had  just  committed,  or  this  depravity  of 
thiiie^  which  thou  hast  just  revealed  to  us.  Pray  God^  or  re- 
taining the  original  construction,  asJc^  beseech  of  God.  (The 
oldest  reading  seems  to  be,  the  Lord.)  If  perhaps  is  exactly 
the  expression  used  in  Mark  11,  13,  and  in  both  places  con- 
strued with  the  future,  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thy  heart 
shall  (or  will)  he  forgiven^  or  remitted,  the  verb  corresponding 
to  the  noun  employed  in  2,  38,  and  there  explained  (see  also 
5,  31.)  If  perhaps  (Wiclif,  if  paradventure)  is  a  much  more 
correct  translation  than  Tyndale's  {that  the  thought.,  &c.,) 
copied  as  usual  by  Cranmer,  and  also  in  the  Geneva  Bible,  but 
with  a  qualifying  phrase  {if  it  be  ^yossible.)  Some  suj^pose  the 
doubt  implied  in  these  words  to  be  only  a  doubt  of  his  repent- 
ance, to  which  others  object  that  it  would  not  then  be  placed 
between  his  prayer  and  his  forgiveness,  and  refer  it  rather  to 
his  having  possibly  committed  the  unpardonable  sm.  TJie 
thought  of  thy  heart.,  not  merely  thy  opinion  but  thy  pur2:)ose, 
the  fruit  not  only  of  a  darkened  mind  but  of  corrupt  affection. 
It  includes  his  false  belief  as  to  the  gift  of  God,  and  his  pre- 
sumptuous effort  to  obtain  it  for  himself,  in  a  way  at  once  un- 
lawful and  impossible.  The  specific  idea  of  an  evil  thought  or 
purjjose  is  suggested  by  the  context. 
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23.  Tor  I  perceive  that  thou  art  in  (the)  gall  of 
bitterness,  and  (in  the)  bond  of  iniquity. 

As  Simon  had  already  been  baptized  (v.  13),  the  exhorta- 
tion to  repent  might  have  seemed  to  have  respect  to  this  par 
ticular  transgression,  as  a  single  act  of  disobedience.  But  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  show  that  the  whole  work  of  repentance 
and  conversion  was  yet  to  be  performed.  The  original  order 
of  the  sentence  is  for  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of 
iniquity  I  see  thee  being.  Gall  of  bitterness^  like  gall  and 
wormicood  (Deut.  29,  IV),  seems  to  mean  an  intense  bitter, 
and  this  to  be  put  for  poison  (see  Job  20,  14),  from  some 
natural  association,  or  perhaps  from  an  opinion,  which  we  find 
in  Pliny,  that  the  venom  of  serpents  resides  in  their  gall.  The 
idea  of  moral  corruption  is  conveyed  by  a  kindred  figure,  root 
of  bitterness  (Heb.  12,  15.)  Bond  of  iniquity^  is  by  some 
translated  bundle  of  unrighteousness^  and  instead  of  being  in 
(oi/ra  et?),  being  for  (as  in  7,  21.  53),  i.  e.  being  a  mere  bundle 
of  unrighteousness,  as  Shakspeare  says,  "  the  lunatic,  the  lover, 
and  the  poet,  are  of  imagination  all  compact^''''  i.  e.  entirely 
and  exclusively  made  up  of  it.  The  older  and  more  usual  in- 
terpretation gives  the  first  noun  the  sense  of  bond  or  bondage, 
and  the  preposition  (eis),  its  usual  and  proper  sense  of  into^ 
as  if  he  had  said,  '  thou  art  (fallen  into  and  remainest)  in  the 
bondage  of  unrighteousness.'  Both  figures,  then,  and  especial- 
ly the  last,  suggest  the  idea  of  a  permanent  and  long  continued 
state,  and  cannot  therefore  be  applied  to  a  relapse  or  lall  from 
grace  after  his  baptism.  There  is,  however,  still  a  third  inter- 
pretation, of  more  recent  date  than  either  of  the  others,  which 
applies  these  difficult  expressions,  not  exclusively  to  Simon's 
own  condition  at  the  time  when  they  were  uttered,  but  to  his 
future  influence  on  others.  '  I  see  thee  (by  the  light  of  my 
prophetic  inspiration)  being  or  becoming  (6i/ra  eis,  compare 
the  Hebrew  b  ri'^n)  gall  of  bitterness  (i.  e.  a  source  of  misery, 
or  a  deadly  poison)  and  a  bond  (bond  of  union,  see  Eph.  4,  3. 
Col.  2,  19.  3,  14)  of  iniquity  (a  centre  of  corrupting  influence 
to  others.)'  Whether  this  be  regarded  as  a  natural  or  even 
an  admissible  construction  of  the  words  or  not,  it  is  certainly 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  ingenuity,  and  also  of  a  singular  agree- 
ment with  the  subsequent  career  and  influence  of  Simon,  as 
preserved  in  the  traditions  of  the  church.  In  any  case,  he  is 
described  by  the  Apostle,  either  expressly  or  by  implication, 
as  an  extremely  wicked  man,  who  could  be  saved  from  con- 
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dign  ruin  only  by  repentance  and  conversion  or  return  tc 
God. 

24.  Then  answered  Simon  and  said,  Pray  ye  to  the 
Lord  for  me,  that  none  of  these  things  which  ye  have 
spoken  come  upon  me. 

Then.,  as  in  vs.  5,  13,  IV.  Answered.,  literally,  answering. 
Ye  is  emphatic.  '  Pray  yourselves ;  do  you  pray  for  rae.» 
The  things  ichich  ye  have  spoken  seems  to  be  a  euphemistical 
perii)hrasis  for  the  perdition  threatened  in  v.  20.  The  plural 
form  may  represent  the  fulness  or  variety  of  evils  which  he 
understood  to  be  included  in  that  pregnant  term.  For  come 
upon  me.,  Tyndale  and  his  followers  gratuitously  use  the  word 
fall^  which  they  seemed  to  avoid  in  its  proper  place.  (See 
above,  on  v.  16.)  This  request  may  have  been  prompted  by 
mere  dread  of  punishment,  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  liis  compliance  with  the  exhortation  to  repent.  What  be- 
came of  Simon,  we  are  not  informed,  as  the  narrative  ends 
abruptly  here.  Tradition  represents  him  as  having  persevered 
in  his  iniquity,  and  classes  him  among  the  heresiarchs  of  the 
apostolic  age.  Some  regard  him  as  the  founder  of  the  Si- 
monians  of  the  second  century,  who  held  a  mixture  of  Jewish 
and  Samaritan  opinions,  with  certain  oriental  theosophic  no- 
tions ;  while  others  deny  all  connection,  even  in  the  names. 
From  ten  to  twenty  years  after  these  events,  we  meet  with  a 
Simon  in  Josephus,  who  describes  him  as  a  sorcerer  from  Cy- 
prus, employed  by  Felix  to  seduce  the  aftections  of  the  Jewess 
Drusilla.  (See  below,  on  24,  24.)  The  identity  of  name,  and 
similarity  of  character,  would  leave  no  doubt  that  this  was 
Simon  Magus,  but  for  a  statement  of  Justin  Martyi",  that  the 
latter  was  by  birth  a  Samaritan.  This  is  entitled  to  the  more 
weight  as  Simon  was  himself  a  native  of  that  country,  and  as 
he  designates  the  town  of  Gitton  or  Gitta  as  the  birth-place 
of  Simon,  which  by  some  has  been  identified  with  Citium  m 
Cyprus.  Justin  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that  he  aftei-warda 
removed  to  Rome,  where  he  was  worshipped  as  a  god,  and 
had  a  column  dedicated  to  him.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  a 
fragment  has  been  excavated  there  in  modern  times,  inscribed 
to  an  Etruscan  deity  (iSemoni  Sanco)^  which  some  suppose  to 
be  a  part  of  Justin's  colunm,  and  as  he  was  mistaken  upon  this 
point,  they  infer  that  his  statement  is  entitled  to  no  weight 
whatever.     The  decision  of  this  question  seems  to  be  at  once 
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nnimportant  and  impossible.  The  only  certain  trace  of  Simon 
in  history  is  the  use  of  the  word  simony^  which  has  been 
already  mentioned.     (See  above,  on  v.  19.) 

25.  And  they,  when  they  had  testified  and 
preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
and  preached  the  gospel  in  many  villages  of  the  Sa- 
maritans. 

The  preaching  of  the  gospel  among  the  Samaritans  was  not 
confined  to  the  city  where  it  had  begun,  but  extended  to 
many  of  the  smaller  towns,  through  which  the  Apostles  passed 
on  their  return.  For  villages^  Tyndale  has  cities^  Geneva 
toimis^  Wiclif  countries.  They.,  i.  e.  Peter  and  John.  When 
they  had.,  literally,  hcming  testijied.  Here  again  the  apostoli- 
cal preaching  is  described  as  testimony  (see  above,  on  2,  40.) 
Preached  is  repeated  only  in  the  English.  The  first  of  the 
two  Greek  verbs  literally  means  talking.,  speaking,  as  in  3,  24. 
4,  1.  17.  20.  29.  4,  31.  5,  20.  40.  6,  10.  The  other  verb,  trans- 
lated preached  the  gospel.,  is  the  one  employed  above,  in  vs.  4, 
12,  and  denoting  the  communication  of  glad  tidings;  but  in- 
stead of  governing  the  subject  of  the  preaching,  as  it  does 
there  and  in  5,  42,  it  is  construed  here  with  the  places  where 
they  preached  {evangelizing  the  villages)  a  construction  which 
has  been  retained  in  modern  English.  (See  below,  on  14, 15. 
21.  16,  10.)  Returned.^  is  one  of  Luke's  favourite  Greek 
expressions  (see  above,  on  1,  12.)  Both  this  and  the  last  verb 
have  the  form  of  the  imperfect  tense  in  several  of  the  oldest 
manuscripts,  which  may  imply  a  similar  connection  with  the 
following  verse  to  that  between  vs.  17  and  18.  The  sense  will 
then  be,  that  while  Peter  and  John  were  thus  employed, 
Philip  received  his  new  commission. 

26.  And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  spake  unto  Philip, 
saying,  Arise,  and  go  toward  the  south,  unto  the  way 
that  goeth  down  from  Jerusalem  unto  Gaza,  which  is 
desert. 

An  angel  of  the  Lord  (see  above,  on  5,  19)  cannot  without 
absurdity  be  resolved  into  a  suggestion  of  Philii)'s  own  mind. 
Although  it  is  not  said  that  an  angel  appeared  (see  below,  on 
12,  23),  a  personal  agency,  exterior  to  himself,  is  even  more 
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explicitly  referred  to  here,  than  in  v.  29  below.  The  command 
appears  to  have  been  given  in  Samaria.  If  it  were  said  to 
have  been  given  in  a  dream,  arise  might  be  understood  to 
mean,  arise  from  sleep  or  out  of  bed.  (Compare  Matt.  2,  13. 
14.  20,  21,  where  the  verb,  however,  strictly  means  to  awake.) 
In  the  absence  of  any  such  intimation,  it  seems  rather  to 
mean,  address  yourself  to  action  (see  above,  on  1,  15.  5,  17. 
6,  9.)  Go^  go  aicay,  journey,  travel  (see  above,  on  1,  10.  11, 
25.  5,  20.  41.)  Toward,  see  below,  on  27,  12,  and  compare 
Phil.  3,  14.  The  south,  literally,  raid-day,  i.  e.  the  place  of 
the  sun  at  noon.  (Precisely  similar,  in  etymology  and  usage, 
is  the  German  Mittag.)  He  is  not  required  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem, but  to  get  upon  the  road  leading  thence  to  Gaza. 
Going  down,  see  above,  on  v.  5.  Gaza  is  one  of  the  oldest 
places  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  It  first  occurs  in  Gen.  1,  19, 
as  a  frontier  town  of  the  Canaanites  ;  in  later  history,  as  the 
southernmost  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines,  to  whom  it 
really  belonged,  even  after  it  was  formally  assigned  to  Judah 
(Josh.  15,  47.  Judg.  1,  18.)  It  was  the  scene  of  one  of  Sam- 
son's most  remarkable  exploits  (Judges  16,  3.)  It  was  be- 
sieged by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  destroyed  by  Alexander 
Jannasus,  rebuilt  by  the  Roman  General  Gabinius,  and  given 
by  Augustus  to  Herod,  after  whose  death  it  was  attached  to 
the  province  of  Syria.  IVhich  is  desert,  literally,  this  is  desert, 
forming  an  independent  clause  or  sentence,  but  connected  in 
the  closest  manner  with  what  goes  before.  The  demonstrative 
pronoun  may  refer  grammatically  either  to  the  city  or  the 
road.  According  to  some  ancient  writers,  there  was  a  new 
Gaza,  distinct  from  the  ruins  of  the  old,  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander, and  the  words  in  question  were  intended  to  direct 
Phihp  to  the  latter,  as  if  he  had  said,  '  that  is,  the  desert  one.' 
But  besides  the  want  of  satisfactory  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
fact  alleged,  why  should  the  places  be  distinguished  here, 
unless  they  were  so  far  apart,  that  difierent  roads  led  to  them 
from  Jerusalem,  in  which  case  their  identity  would  be  de- 
stroyed. One  ingenious  modern  writer  understands  the 
words  as  a  remark  of  the  historian,  in  reference  to  the  tovvTi 
itself  having  been  again  destroyed  during  the  Jewish  war ; 
but  this  would  make  the  date  of  composition  later  than  we 
have  any  other  reason  for  believing  it.  For  these  or  other 
reasons,  most  interpreters  suppose  the  clause  to  be  descrijitive 
of  the  road,  as  Arrian  speaks  of  a  road  desert  for  want  of 
water.     The  words  may  then  have  been  intended  to  guide 
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Philip  to  the  least  frequented  of  the  roads  which  appear  to 
have  existed  between  these  two  places,  or  added  by  the  writer 
(as  in  John  6,  10),  to  brmg  the  scene  more  vividly  before  the 
reader.  But  according  to  Greek  usage,  the  article  is  indis- 
pensable in  distinguishing  between  two  objects.  Of  those 
who  refer  it  to  the  road,  some  suppose  it  to  be  indicated  as  a 
proper  place  for  meditation,  others  as  a  sort  of  type  or  symbol 
of  spiritual  desolation,  like  the  desert  in  Isai.  40,  3.  Matt.  3,  3. 
But  perhaps  the  simplest  and  most  natural  interpretation  of 
the  words  is  that  which  understands  them  as  implying,  that 
there  was  something  strange  in  the  command,  and  in  the  inci- 
dent which  followed  its  execution.  As  if  Luke  had  said,  '  an 
angel  sent  him  to  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Gaza, 
which  might  well  have  seemed  a  singular  direction,  since  it  is 
a  desert  road,  in  which  he  was  not  likely  to  encounter  travel- 
lers, much  less  to  meet  with  such  an  adventure  as  did  there 
befall  hmi.'  Any  of  these  exegetical  hypotheses  is  far  more 
probable  than  that  of  a  gloss  or  spurious  addition  to  the  text, 
the  origin  of  which  would  be  as  unaccountable  as  it  is  desti- 
tute of  all  external  evidence,  the  words  in  question  being 
found  apparently  in  all  Greek  manuscripts  without  exception. 

27.  And  he  arose  and  went,  and  beliold,  a  man  of 
Ethiopia,  an  eunuch  of  great  authority,  under  Candace, 
queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  who  had  the  charge  of  all  her 
treasure,  and  had  come  to  Jerusalem  for  to  worship  — • 

The  sentence  is  completed  in  the  next  verse.  We  have 
here  disclosed  the  purpose  of  the  strange  command  recorded 
in  V.  26.  According  to  a  very  common  scriptural  usage, 
Philip's  obedience  is  stated  in  the  terms  of  the  command 
itself,  he  arose  and  went.  Behold.,  as  usual,  denotes  some- 
thing unexpected  (see  above,  on  1, 10.  2,  7.  5,  9.  25,  28.  V,  56), 
and  is  peculiarly  appropriate  here,  because  the  mission  was 
itself  a  strange  one.  As  if  it  had  been  said,  '  he  obeyed  the 
angelic  order,  unaccountable  as  it  appeared,  and  though  the 
road,  to  which  he  was  directed,  was  a  desert  one,  he  soon 
saw  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  meet.'  A 'nian  of  Etldopia., 
more  exactly  an  Ethiopian  ina^i^  or  stUl  more  closely,  a  inan.^ 
an  Ethiopian.  (See  above,  on  1,  11.  16.  2,  5.  14.  22.  29.  37. 
3,  12.  14.  5,  35.  7,  2.)  Ethiojna  is  the  Greek  name  corre- 
sponding to  the  Gush  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  less  exten- 
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sive,  being  restricted  to  the  country  watered  by  the  Nile, 
south  of  Egypt,  corresponding  to  tlie  Nubia  of  modern 
geography,  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  Abyssinia.  Eunuch 
originally  means  a  eJuunberlaln^  and  is  so  translated  here  by 
Tyndale  and  Cranmer.  Its  secondary  meaning  is  derived 
from  the  oriental  practice  of  emplo^dng  emasculated  men  as 
guardians  of  the  harem.  The  wider  meaning  of  the  term, 
which  is  found  in  the  Sej^tuagint  version  of  Gen.  37,  36.  39, 
seems  to  be  required  in  the  case  before  us  by  the  prohibitory 
law  of  Dent.  23,  1  (2.)  His  office  then  would  be  the  same 
with  that  held  by  Blastus  in  the  court  or  family  of  Herod 
Agrippa  (see  below,  on  12,  20.)  In  early  times,  offices  of 
state  were  not  so  carefully  distinguished  as  at  present  from 
those  of  the  royal  household.  Of  great  authority^  literally, 
a  dynast  ov  jyotentate^  a  term  applied  to  princes  (Luke  1,  52) 
and  to  God  himself  (1  Tim.  6,  15),  but  here  denotmg  one  in 
power,  and  especially  in  office,  under  a  sovereign,  as  the  word 
is  also  used  by  Xenophon  and  Plutarch.  The  plural  is  ap- 
plied in  the  Septuagint  version  to  the  "  house  of  Pharaoh " 
(Gen.  50,  4.)  Candace^  a  common  or  hereditary  title  of  the 
queens  who  for  many  years  succeeded  one  another  in  the 
island  of  Meroe,  belonging  to  the  ancient  Ethiopia,  as  we 
learn  from  Strabo,  Dio  Cassius,  and  Phny.  Had  the  charge 
of  all  her  treasure^  literally,  icas  oi'er  it^  a  phrase  correspond- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  title,  over  the  house  or  2^cdace  (Isai.  22,  15), 
and  to  the  kindred  Greek  phrase,  over  the  bed-chamber  (see 
below,  on  12,  20.)  Both  offices  may  have  been  united  m  this 
person,  if  eunuch  has  the  mder  sense  above  suggested.  By 
a  curious  coincidence,  the  chamberlain  of  London,  and  some 
other  cities,  is  the  treasurer.  Treasure  is  here  used  to  trans- 
late a  word  said  to  be  of  Persian  origin,  and  specially  applied 
to  royal  treasure.  (Thus  Quintus  Curtius  says,  I*ecuniam 
regiani  gazam  Persae  vocant  /  and  Cornelius  Nepos  describes 
the  office  here  m  question  by  the  title,  grazae  regiae  custos.) 
And  had  come^  more  exactly,  icho  had  come.  To  loorship  is, 
in  Greek,  not  an  infinitive  but  a  future  participle,  which  occurs 
again  in  24,  11  below  (compare  John  12,20.)  It  is  evident 
from  this  that  he  was  either  a  Hellenist  or  foreign  Jew  by 
birth,  or  a  proselyte  from  heathenism  to  the  Jews'  religion. 

28.  Was  returning,  and,  sitting  in  his  chariot,  read 
Esaias  the  Prophet. 
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The  sentence  is  completed  from  the  verse  preceding.  Re- 
turning^ a  favourite  Greek  verb  of  Luke's  (see  above,  on  v. 
25,  and  on  1,  12.)  Was  returning  represents  exactly  the  form 
of  the  original,  which  is  the  same  as  in  v.  13  above.  As  he  was 
no  doubt  returning  to  his  own  country  by  the  way  of  Egypt, 
his  first  stage  or  journey  was  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza.  In 
(literally,  on)  his  chariot  implies,  in  this  connection,  an  equi- 
page suited  to  his  rank,  including,  no  doubt,  one  or  more 
attendants  (see  below,  on  v.  38.)  Read^  in  the  imperfect 
tense,  was  reading^  i.  e.  at  the  time  when  Philip  first  caught 
sight  of  him.  That  this  was  in  compliance  with  a  Jewish 
maxim,  extant  in  the  Talmud,  is  not  half  so  probable  as  that 
he  w^as  induced  to  search  the  Scriptures  by  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard  while  at  Jerusalem.  Was  reading^  probably  aloud, 
which  some  regard  as  the  precise  sense  of  the  Greek  verb, 
and  which  is  certainly  its  meanmg  in  such  places  as  13,  27. 
15,  21  below  (compare  2  Cor.  3,  15.  1  Thess.  5,  27.)  That  the 
Ethioj^iau  was  attended,  as  the  great  men  of  that  day  often 
were,  both  on  journeys  and  at  home,  by  an  anagnost  or 
reader,  is  a  perfectly  gratuitous  assumption,  without  any  thing 
to  countenance  it  in  the  text  or  context.  JEsaias^  the  Greek 
form  of  Isaiah,  or  rather  of  the  Hebrew  (iirr^s?;;:'^),  from  which 
both  forms  depart  so  much,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
use  one  exclusively  in  the  translation  of  both  Testaments. 
(See  above,  on  7,  45.)  The  prophet,  not  necessarily  by  way 
of  eminence,  but  the  well-known  prophet  of  that  name,  imply- 
ing the  existence  of  his  waitings,  and  their  general  reception 
as  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament  canon.  Some  interpreters 
assume  that  he  was  reading  the  original,  and  then  infer  from 
this  assumption,  that  he  was  a  Hebreio  (see  above,  on  6, 1) ; 
but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  he  w^as  reading  it  in  Greek,  as 
the  Septuagint  version  had  its  origin  in  Egypt,  through  which 
country  he  had  passed  and  was  about  to  pass  again,  and  was 
in  common  use  among  the  Jews  there,  even  in  their  syna- 
gogue service. 

29.  Then  the  Sphit  said  unto  PhiHp,  Go  near,  and 
join  thyself  to  this  chariot. 

It  is  evident  that  Phihp  was  to  be  gradually  apprised 
of  what  he  had  to  do  on  this  remarkable  occasion.  An  angel 
sends  him  to  a  desert  road ;  he  there  sees  a  chariot ;  which 
he  is  now  required  to  join.     The  tSpirit  of  this  verse,  and  the 
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angel  of  v.  26,  although  coincident,  are  not  identical,  the 
Si)irit  being  the  divine  authority  or  power,  of  which  the 
angel  was  the  instrument  or  agent.  (See  above,  on  5,  19. 
7,  30.  35.  38.  53.)  Go  ')ieai\  literally,  go  to^  the  idea  being  not 
that  of  mere  a})proach,  but  of  actual  arrival  and  immediate 
contact.  (See  below,  on  9,  1.)  Join  thyself  is  not  a  mere 
tautology,  but  expresses  something  more,  to  wit,  the  a^t  of 
sticking  to  the  chariot,  not  losing  sight  of  it  or  leaving  it, 
until  the  divine  purpose  Avas  accomplished.  (For  the  usage 
of  the  Greek  verb,  simple  and  compound,  see  above,  on  5,  13, 
and  below,  on  9,  26.  10,  28.  17,  34.) 

30.  And  Philip  ran  tliitlier  to  liini,  and  heard  him 
read  the  Prophet  Esaias,  and  said,  Understandest  thou 
what  thou  readest  ? 

In  obedience  to  this  order,  the  authority  of  which  he 
seems  not  to  have  questioned  for  a  moment,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  mode  of  the  divine  communication,  Philip  takes 
the  first  step  towards  its  execution,  by  hastening  to  place  him- 
self within  the  stranger's  reach,  and  listening  to  him  as  he 
read  aloud.  Han  thither  is  the  Geneva  version  ;  Tyndale  and 
Cranmer  render  more  exactly,  ran  to  (him.)  Heard  him 
read  (Wicl.  more  literally,  reading)  the  Prophet  Isaiah^  and 
a  passage  so  peculiarly  important  and  obscure,  that  it  prompted 
the  abrupt  inquiry,  ^vith  which  he  accosted  the  traveller. 
The  form  of  the  original  interrogation  (apa  yc)  seems  to  antici- 
pate a  negative  answer  ;  as  if  he  had  said,  '  you  surely  do  not 
know  what  you  are  reading,'  perhaps  with  some  allusion  to 
the  rapidity  or  seeming  nonchalance,  with  which  the  Ethiopian 
pronounced  the  passage.  The  verb  translated  read  is  a  com- 
pound form  of  that  translated  knoio^  so  that  their  combination 
(yti/ujcTKcis  a  dvayti^coo-Kct?)  gives  a  point  to  the  original,  which 
cannot  be  retained  in  any  version.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
as  one  of  the  resemblances  in  language  between  Luke  and 
that  Apostle,  under  whose  influence  an  miiform  tradition 
represents  him  as  having  composed  both  his  books,  that  Paul 
has  the  very  same  lusiis  verborimi  in  2  Cor.  3,  2,  [yivma KofxivT) 
KoX  dvayLvwaKOfXivrf)  knoimi  and  read  of  all  itien.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  supi)ose,  that  Philii)  listened  for  some  time  before 
accosting  him,  but  that  just  as  he  came  up  to  him,  he  heard 
enough  of  what  he  read  to  know  that  it  was  in  a  certain  pas- 
sage of  Isaiah. 
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31.  And  he  said,  How  can  1,  except  some  man 
should  guide  me  'i  And  he  desired  Phihp  that  he 
would  come  up  and  sit  with  him. 

The  Eunuch's  question  may  contain  a  gentle  intimation 
that  he  thought  the  tone  ot  the  inquiry  unbecoming  or  un- 
reasonable. As  if  he  had  said,  '  How  can  you  expect  a 
stranger  without  aid  to  comprehend  Avhat  puzzles  your  most 
learned  doctors  ? '  Some  man,  some  one,  somebody ;  see 
above,  on  2,  45.  4,  35.  Guide  m,e,  a  figure  for  instruction, 
used  by  Christ  himself  (see  Matt.  15,  14.  Luke  6,  39.  John 
16,  13,  and  compare  Matt.  23,  16.  24.  Rom.  2,  19.)  The  spe- 
cific reference  in  all  these  cases  is  to  the  guidance  of  the 
blind.  Mow  can  If  has  a  peculiar  form  in  the  original 
(ttojs  o,v  SvvaLfjt.r]v),  which,  according  to  the  nice  distinctions  of 
the  Greek  idiom,  expresses  in  a  high  degree  the  speaker's 
doubt,  if  not  as  to  the  absolute  intrinsic  possibility,  at  least 
as  to  the  actual  and  present  practicability  of  the  thing  in 
question.  '  What  reason  have  you  to  suppose  me  capable  of 
understanding  it  without  assistance?'  Besides  the  modest 
self-depreciation  of  this  answer,  it  implies  a  suspicion,  if  no 
more,  that  the  stranger  who  thus  suddenly  accosted  him  was 
just  such  a  guide  and  helper  as  he  needed.  This  feeling  he 
expressed  still  more  clearly  by  inviting  Philip  to  ascend  the 
chariot.  Desired,  literally,  called  for,  nivited  (as  in  28,  20),  or 
entreated  (as  in  16,  39.)  This,  which  would  have  been  an  act 
of  hospitable  kindness,  in  any  case  whatever,  to  a  sohtary  tra- 
veller on  foot  in  that  secluded  road  (v.  26),  derives  a  higher 
character  and  meaning  from  the  few  words  which  had  pre- 
viously passed  between  them,  and  becomes  expressive,  not  of 
mere  compassion  or  a  wish  for  company,  but  also  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  word  of  God. 

32.  The  place  of  the  Scripture  which  he  read  was 
this,  He  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  and  like 
a  lamb  dumb  before  his  shearer,  so  opened  he  not  his 
mouth.  33.  In  his  humiliation  his  judgment  was 
taken  away,  and  who  shall  declare  his  generation  ?  for 
his  hfe  is  taken  from  the  earth. 

The  particular  context  or  passage  {irepLoxri)  of  the  Scripture, 
which  the  Ethiopian  was  reading  Avhen  Philip  interrupted 
hmi,  is  still  extant  in  Isaiah  53,  7.  8.     It  is  quoted  by  Luke,  as 
VOL.  I. — 15* 
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it  was  no  doubt  read,  in  the  Septuagint  version,  with  a  few 
unimportant  verbal  variations  from  the  common  text,  such  as 
the  present  participle  for  the  aorist,  the  insertion  of  his  before 
generatlo7i^  etc.  The  second  sentence  quoted  is  among  the 
most  disputed  and  obscure  in  the  Okl  Testament ;  but  all  that 
is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  narrative  is  wliat  all 
inter})reters  admit,  that  like  the  verse  before  it,  it  describes 
the  sufferings  of  an  innocent  and  unresisting  victim.  Nothing 
here  depends  on  the  precise  sense  of  the  words,  because  they 
are  quoted,  not  as  the  part  which  particularly  exercised  the 
Eunuch's  mind,  but  as  that  which  he  happened  to  be  reading 
aloud  when  Philip  joined  him ;  and  also  because,  as  after- 
wards appears,  the  question  that  perplexed  him  was  not  in 
reference  to  the  sense  of  these  words,  but  in  reference  to  their 
subject,  or  the  person  of  whom  they  were  written.  The  solu- 
tion of  this  question  would  not  be  promoted  in  the  least  by 
the  most  complete  enumeration  of  the  senses,  Avhich  have 
been  put  upon  the  words  themselves  by  diflerent  interpreters ; 
because,  on  any  exegetical  hypothesis  whatever,  it  might 
still  be  asked,  to  whom  they  were  intended  to  apply.  (Some 
account  of  the  different  interpretations  may  be  found  in  the 
writer's  notes  upon  the  passage  of  Isaiah.) 

34.  And  the  Eunuch  answered  Philip  and  said,  I 
pray  thee,  of  whom  speaketh  the  Prophet  this,  of  him- 
self, or  of  some  other  man  ? 

This  is  a  further  answer  to  the  question,  with  which  Philip 
had  begun  the  conversation  (see  above,  on  v.  30.)  The  an- 
swer is  indeed  itself  a  question,  but  this  mode  of  reply  is  very 
frequent  in  the  dialect  of  Scripture  and  of  common  life.  At 
all  events,  there  can  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  jejune  in- 
terpretation of  ansicered  as  pleonastic,  or  in  other  words,  as 
meaning  nothing.  The  whole  tendency  of  thorough  and  con- 
sistent "exposition  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  factitious  and 
imaginary  i)leonasms.  The  Eunuch's  question  is  an  interest- 
ing one,  as  exhibiting,  not  only  his  own  state  of  mind,  but 
that  of  the  contemporary  Jews,  the  status  qumstionis  of  the 
controversy  then  existing,  as  to  the  subject  of  this  signal 
prophecy.  Without  attempting  to  determine  whether  all  the 
views  proposed  by  later  writers,  and  recorded  in  the  works 
upon  Isaiah,  had  been  broached  so  early,  it  is  clear  that  one 
of  the  most  plausible  was  known,  or  had  at  least  occurred  to 
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this  inquirer,  although  far  more  probably  suggested  by  his 
intercourse  with  Jewish  doctors,  and  perhaps  with  Christians, 
at  Jerusalem.  This  was  the  doctrine,  here  proposed  as  an 
alternative,  that  Isaiah  was  speaking  of  himself^  not  as  a  pri- 
vate individual  but  as  a  prophet,  or  a  representative  of  all  the 
prophets  as  a  class.  This  doctrine  which,  in  one  form  or 
another,  has  found  many  advocates  in  later  times,  is  here 
suggested,  either  as  the  only  other  known  to  the  speaker,  or 
as  the  only  one  entitled  to  be  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  old  and  still  prevailing  application  of  the  words  to  the 
Messiah,  which  probably  would  never  have  been  called  in 
question,  if  it  had  not  become  necessary  as  a  means  of  com- 
bating the  claims  of  Jesus.  Perhaps  this  ingenious  evasion 
had  been  recently  invented  or  discovered,  and  the  Ethiopian 
had  heard  the  passage  thus  expounded  at  Jerusalem,  but 
could  not  fully  acquiesce  in  this  interpretation.  It  was  pro- 
bably in  this  state  of  uncertainty  respecting  it,  that  he  was 
reading  it  again  when  Philip  first  accosted  him,  and  frankly 
owned  his  incapacity  to  solve  the  doubt,  without  assistance 
from  some  other  quarter.  He  little  dreamed,  as  we  may  well 
suppose,  that  such  assistance  was  at  hand,  expressly  fur- 
nished by  an  Angel  (v.  26)  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (v.  29.)  There 
are  no  doubt  many  other  cases,  in  which  such  help  has  been 
afforded  no  less  opportunely,  though  without  the  same  ex- 
traordinary circumstances. 

35.  Then  Philip  opened  his  mouth,  and  began  at 
the  same  scripture,  and  preached  unto  him  Jesus. 

That  the  subject  which  engrossed  the  Eunuch's  mind  was 
not  the  exact  sense  of  the  verses  quoted  from  Isaiah,  is  fur- 
thermore apparent  from  the  fact  that  Philip,  instead  of  dwell- 
ing upon  that  one  passage,  merely  used  it  as  the  starting-point 
or  text  of  a  discourse  on  the  Messiahsliip  of  Jesus.  The  idea 
of  a  regular  discourse,  as  distinguished  from  a  simple  conversa- 
tion, is  suggested  by  the  otherwise  unmeaning  statement,  that 
he  opened  his  mouthy  i.  e.  began  to  speak  with  continuity  and 
some  formality  of  method.  The  wide  scope  of  his  argument 
is  shown  by  his  simply  hegimiing  from  this  scripture^  i.  e.  the 
one  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  his  speaking  at  all.  The 
subject  and  spirit  of  his  sermon  are  denoted  by  the  phrase 
inadequately  xoxiA^iXQ^^pu'eached  unto  him  Jesus.  Tuo  defect 
lies  in  failing  to  convey  the  full  force  of  the  verb,  which,  from 
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its  very  form  and  derivation,  must  suggest  to  every  reader 
of  the  Greek,  the  joyous  and  exhilarating  nature  of  the  truths 
taught,  as  good  news  or  ghid  tidings  of  salvation,  an  idea  not 
by  any  means  inseparable  from  the  simple  act  of  preaching, 
either  in  its  first  sense  of  proclaiming,  or  in  its  secondary 
sense  of  exhortation  and  religious  teaching.  (See  above,  on 
V.  25.)  This  idea,  so  distinctly  legible  in  the  original,  has 
been  retained  by  some  translations,  e.  g.  in  the  Rhemish,  with 
its  usual  violation  of  the  English  idiom  {evangelized  unto  him 
Jesus),  and  by  Luther  (preached  to  him  the  evangel  of  Jesus.) 
There  is  also  a  meaning  in  the  name  itself,  of  which  we  are 
continually  tempted  to  lose  sight,  by  the  mveterate  habit  of 
regarding  it  as  a  mere  personal  designation,  no  more  dis- 
tinctive or  significant  than  those  in  common  use  among  our- 
selves ;  whereas  Jesus,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to 
observe,  was  designed  from  the  beginning  to  be,  not  a  mere 
convenience  like  a  label  or  a  number,  but  a  pregnant  descrip- 
tion of  him  to  whom  it  was  applied,  before  his  birth,  by  an 
angel,  as  the  Saviour  of  his  people  from  their  sins.  (See 
above,  on  vs.  12.  16.)  That  he  Avas  such  a  Saviour,  and  the 
very  one  predicted  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  was  the  doc- 
trine now  propounded  and  established  in  Philip's  exegetical 
and  argumentative  discourse  to  his  companion. 

36.  And  as  they  went  on  their  way,  they  came 
unto  a  certain  water ;  and  the  Eunuch  said,  See  (here 
is)  water  ;  what  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized  ? 

The  effect  of  Phili))'s  discourse  is  indirectly  but  expres- 
sively suggested  by  a  little  incident,  recorded  without  com- 
ment and  with  perfect  simplicity.  The  road,  as  we  have  seen 
above  (v.  26),  was  desert,  running  probably  along  or  through 
a  dry  and  barren  tract.  Of  this  we  are  reminded  by  the 
statement,  not  that  they  went  their  way,  which  would  be  say- 
ing little,  but  that  they  were  travelling,  along  the  (same)  road, 
when  their  attention  was  awakened  by  their  coming,  not  to  a 
certain  water,  which  might  seem  to  mean  a  well  known  lake 
or  stream,  of  which  the  region  seems  to  have  been  wholly 
destitute,  but,  as  the  Greek  words  properly  denote,  to  some 
water,  the  indefinite  expression,  like  that  in  5,  2,  suggesting 
naturally  the  idea  of  a  small  degree  or  quantity.  The  sudden 
and  perhaps  unexpected  sight  of  this  slight  interruption  to 
the  dryness  of  the  road,  at  once  suggested  to  the  Eunuch's 
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mind  the  thought  of  baptism,  and  without  deliberation  or 
delay,  he  seems  to  have  proposed  it.  >8ee,  lo,  behold,  [here 
is)  loater^  where  it  might  least  have  been  expected.  (See 
above,  on  v.  27.)  The  consecution  of  the  clauses  seems  to 
show  that  he  considered  nothing  but  the  want  of  water  as 
a  reason  for  delaying  the  profession  of  his  faith.  There  could 
not  be  a  stronger  or  more  beautiful  expression  of  the  strength 
of  his  convictions  or  of  Philip's  argument  by  which  it  was 
eifected.  The  readiness  with  which  the  Ethiopian  made  this 
proposition  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  imply  a  previous 
familiarity  with  proselyte  baptism  as  a  Jewish  practice.  But 
besides  the  historical  uncertainty  which  overhangs  this  custom, 
and  the  high  authorities  by  which  it  is  denied,  it  seems  scarcely 
natural  that  one  who  had  already  been  baptized  at  his  recep- 
tion into  Judaism,  should  expect,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be 
baptized  again,  when  convinced  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus ; 
unless  indeed  he  knew  that  this  rite  was  an  essential  one,  pre- 
scribed by  Christ,  himself;  and  if  he  did  know  this,  there  can 
be  no  need  of  resorting  to  the  dubious  assumj^tion  of  a  Jewish 
baptism,  to  explain  what  is  as  well  or  rather  better  under- 
stood without  it.  The  most  obvious  and  natural  solution  is, 
that  Philip's  argumentative  discourse  included  and  perhaps 
wound  up  with  an  explicit  statement  of  the  way  in  which  new 
converts  must  profess  their  faith  and  be  received  into  the 
church,  and  that  the  Eunuch,  as  the  strongest  possible  expres- 
sion of  assent,  proposed  to  do  what  he  had  just  been  told  he 
must  do,  and  for  which  the  outward  means  were  providen- 
tially presented,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  could  be  used. 

37.  And  Philip  said,  If  thou  believest  with  all 
thine  heart,  thou  mayest.  And  he  answered  and  said, 
I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God. 

This  verse  is  excluded  from  the  text  by  the  latest  critics, 
because  wanting  in  several  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  and 
versions,  while  in  many  copies  which  contain  it,  there  is  a 
diversity  of  form,  both  in  the  words  themselves  and  in  their 
order,  which  is  commonly  considered  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance. The  interpolation  is  accounted  for,  as  an  attempt  to 
guard  against  the  practice  of  precipitate  admission  to  the 
church,  in  favour  of  which  this  verse  might  with  some  plausi- 
bility have  been  alleged.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  verse,  though  genuine,  was  afterwards  omit- 
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ted,  as  unfriendly  to  the  practice  of  delaying  baptism,  which 
had  become  common,  if  not  prevalent,  before  the  end  of  the 
third  century.  It  is  moreover  found  in  many  manuscripts, 
including  some  of  the  most  ancient,  and  is  quoted  as  a  part 
of  this  context,  not  only  by  Cyprian  but  by  Irena3us.  It  is 
therefore  one  of  those  cases,  in  which  the  external  testimony 
may  be  looked  upon  as  very  nearly  balanced,  and  in  which  it 
is  the  safest  course  to  let  the  scale  of  the  received  text  and 
traditional  belief  preponderate.  At  the  same  time,  let  it  be 
observed  that  even  if  the  verse  should  be  expunged,  there 
would  be  nothing  taken  from  the  text  that  is  not  easily  sup- 
plied from  other  places,  and  indeed  implied  in  what  imme- 
diately precedes  and  follows ;  not  only  in  the  act  of  baptism, 
but  in  the  proposal  of  the  Eunuch,  as  explained  above,  and 
really  involvmg  just  such  a  profession  of  his  faith  in  Jesus, 
as  Philip,  in  the  verse  before  us,  more  explicitly  requires. 

38.  And  he  commanded  the  chariot  to  stand  still, 
and  they  went  down  both  into  the  water,  both  Pliilip 
and  the  Eunuch,  and  he  baptized  him. 

The  expression  in  the  first  clause  shows  that  he  was  not 
driving  it  himself,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
rank,  was  accompanied  by  one  or  more  domestics.  That  they 
went  down  into  the  icater^  can  prove  nothing  as  to  its  extent 
or  depth.  Without  insisting,  as  some  writers  have  done,  that 
the  Greek  phrase  (ei's  to  v^wp)  may  mean  nothing  more  than 
to  the  water's  edge,  its  stronger  sense  is  fully  satisfied,  if  we 
suppose  that  they  stood  in  it,  which  in  any  language  would 
be  naturally  expressed  by  saying,  they  icent  into  it.  That  the 
phrase  does  not  necessarily  imply  submersion,  is  moreover 
clear  from  the  consideration,  that  such  an  inference  would 
prove  too  nmch  for  those  who  draw  it,  namely,  that  the  bap- 
tizer  must  himself  be  totally  immersed.  For  not  only  is  there 
no  distinction  made,  but  it  is  twice  said  expressly,  in  two  dif- 
ferent foims,  as  if  to  preclude  all  doubt  and  ambiguity, 
that  both  (a/ot^orepot)  loent  down  into  the  water ^  both  (o  re) 
Philip  and  t/te  Kunnch.  If  the  verb  and  preposition  neces- 
sarily imply  immersion,  they  imply  it  equally  in  either  case. 
If  they  do  not  necessarily  imply  it  in  the  one,  there  can  be  no 
such  necessary  implication  in  the  other.  This  is  not  used  as 
an  argument  to  prove  that  there  was  no  immersion  here,  but 
simply  to  prevent  an  unfair  use  of  the  expression,  as  conclu- 
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sively  proving  that  there  was.  The  same  negative  effect  may 
be  promoted  by  a  simple  illustration  from  analogy.  Suppose 
them  to  have  stopped  for  a  similar  yet  altogether  different 
purpose,  one  requiring  no  complete  immersion,  such  as  that 
of  washing  the  face  or  hands.  How  could  this  have  been 
more  conveniently  accomplished,  especially  by  orientals,  travel- 
ling either  barefoot  or  in  sandals,  than  by  simply  standing  in 
the  water ;  and  how  could  it  be  otherwise  expressed  by  the 
historian,  without  gratuitous  minuteness  or  circumlocution, 
than  by  saymg  just  what  Luke  says  here,  that  they  stopped 
the  chariot  and  "  both  went  down  into  the  water."  All  that 
is  contended  for  is  this,  that  terms  which  might  be  naturally 
used  in  cases  where  there  is  no  immersion  at  all,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  made  to  prove,  in  any  one  case,  that  there  was  im- 
mersion. To  the  very  different  question,  in  what  character, 
or  by  what  right,  Philip  administered  the  ordinance,  the  nar- 
rative itself  affords  no  certain  answer.  All  that  it  is  necessary 
to  msist  upon,  according  to  the  principle  just  stated,  is  that  it 
cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  done  by  Philip  as  a  deacon, 
and  as  a  necessary  function  of  that  office.  This  negative 
position  may  be  fully  justified  by  the  existence  of  alternative 
hypotheses,  either  of  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  as  probable  as 
that  just  mentioned.  The  fact  that  Philip  is  described  below 
(21,  8),  not  only  as  "one  of  the  Seven"  (named  in  6,  5),  but 
first  and  most  distinctively  as  "  the  Evangelist,"  if  not  enough 
to  prove  that  he  baptized  in  this  capacity,  is  certainly  sufficient 
to  rebut  the  proof  that  he  baptized  as  a  Deacon.  The  lapse 
of  time  between  the  case  before  us  and  the  place  where  he  is 
called  an  Evangelist,  creates  no  difficulty,  since,  as  we  have 
seen  above  (on  v.  5),  his  previous  labours  in  Samaria  were 
precisely  such  as  we  should  look  for  in  this  class  of  ministers, 
whether  the  title  be  explained  to  mean  a  Missionary,  or  a 
Preacher  clothed  with  temporary  and  extraordmary  powers. 
(See  below,  on  21,  8.)  These  two  questions  have  been  here 
discussed  at  some  length,  fOr  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  an 
important  prmciple,  to  wit,  that  while  we  have  no  right  to 
draw  positive  conclusions,  in  defence  of  our  own  usages  and 
doctrines,  from  passages  admitting  of  a  different  interpre- 
tation, we  are  equally  bound  to  resist  all  similar  abuses,  and 
to  see,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  that  others  do  not  handle  the  word 
of  God  deceitfully  (2  Cor.  4,  2.) 

39.  And  when  they  were  come  up  out  of  the  water. 
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the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  away  Phihp,  that  the 
Eunuch  saw  him  no  more,  and  he  went  on  his  way  re- 
joicing. 

The  first  words  of  this  verse  correspond  to  those  used  in 
the  one  before  it,  and  must  be  explained  accordingly.  If  im- 
tnersion  is  described  in  one  case,  so  is  emersion  in  the  other, 
))ut  with  equal  reference,  as  before,  to  both  the  persons.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  ice7it  down  into  the  icater^  only  so  far 
as  to  stand  in  it,  then  their  coming  up  out  of  the  water 
means  no  more  than  that  they  ceased  to  stand  there,  whether 
the  tip  and  down  have  reference  to  the  bank  or  to  the  chariot. 
The  iSpirit  of  the  Lord  cannot  possibly  mean  less  than  a  spe- 
cial divine  influence  exerted  upon  Philip's  movements  ;  nor  is 
there  any  good  ground  for  denying  that  it  means  a  divine 
person.  (See  above,  on  1,  5,  and  compare  v.  29.)  Caught 
mcay  is  often  applied  elsewhere  to  corporeal  seizure  (John  6, 
15.  10,  12.  Acts  23,  10.  1  Th.  4,  17.  Rev.  12,  5),  though  some- 
times with  a  figurative  application  (Matt.  11, 12.  13,  19.  John 
10,  28.  29.  Jude  23),  and  in  one  case  with  unquestionable 
reference  to  a  supernatural  or  spiritual  rapture,  "  whether  in 
the  body  or  out  of  the  body,"  he  who  experienced  it  could 
not  tell  (2  Cor.  12,  2.  4.)  But  it  is  never  applied  elsewhere  to 
mere  mental  impulse,  and  has  therefore  been  most  commonly 
here  understood  of  a  miraculous  removal  of  Philip  from  the 
place  where  he  had  just  bai)tized  the  Eunuch,  and  of  course 
from  the  sight  of  the  Eunuch  himself  Some  deny,  however, 
that  the  words  necessarily  denote  more  than  the  hurrying  of 
Philip  away  by  a  divine  communication,  without  any  miracu- 
lous disappearance  or  passage  through  the  air.  That  the 
Eunuch  sate  him  ?io  more^  is  Tyndale's  mexact  construction, 
implying  that  the  reason  of  his  seeing  him  no  more  was  his 
having  been  miraculously  snatched  away ;  whereas  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  is,  a7id  the  Eunuch  saw  him  no  more^  for 
another  reason,  stated  in  the  next  clause.  And  he  went^ 
another  inexact  translation  from  the  same  source,  the  correct 
one  being,  for  he  loent.  The  reason,  therefore,  given  in  the 
text  for  Philip's  being  seen  no  more  by  the  Eunuch,  is  not 
the  Spirit's  catching  him  away,  but  the  Eunuch's  going  on  his 
way  rejoicing.  The  sequence  thus  suggested  by  the  Greek 
words  or  a  close  translation  is,  that  the  Spirit  hurried  Philip 
from  the  spot,  and  the  Eunuch  saw  him  no  more,  neither 
searching  nor  waiting  for  him,  but  proceeding  on  his  own 
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way  homeward,  too  much  absorbed  in  the  joy  of  his  conver- 
sion to  think  even  of  the  instrument  by  whom  it  was  effected. 
For  a  similar  effect  of  an  analogous  cause,  though  not  the 
same  precisely,  see  above,  on  1,  11.  12.  In  the  case  before 
us,  the  miraculous  vanishing  of  Philip,  if  affirmed,  must  not 
be  made  to  rest  on  an  inexact  translation. 

40.  But  Philip  was  found  at  Azotus ;  and  passing 
through,  he  preached  in  all  the  cities,  till  he  came  to 
Cesarea. 

No  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  hut^  which  is  the  usual 
continuative  particle  (Se),  and  might  as  well  have  been  trans- 
lated mid^  as  it  is  in  vs.  30,  31,  34,  36,  37,  39.  Was  found 
seems  certainly  to  favour  the  conclusion  that  the  separation 
between  Philip  and  the  Eunuch  was  produced  in  some  extra- 
ordinary way.  Those  who  deny  this  understand  it  to  mean 
merely  that  he  was  there,  or  was  present  there,  for  which  the 
usual  equivalent  in  Hebrew  is  the  passive  of  the  verb  to  find. 
This  analogy,  however,  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  explain  the 
use  of  an  exjiression  so  significant  in  this  connection.  And 
even  if  we  take  it  in  the  stronger  sense  of  being  next  seen  in 
Azotus,  this  at  once  suggests  that  he  had  reached  that  place 
in  some  extraordinary  manner.  There  is  therefore  a  pre- 
sumption, although  not  conclusive  evidence,  in  favour  of  this 
ancient  and  most  prevalent  interpretation.  Azotus  is  the 
Greek  or  Latin  form  of  Ashdod,  one  of  the  five  capitals  of 
the  Philistines  (Josh.  13,  3.  1  Sam.  51,6.  4),  belonging  nomi- 
nally to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  15.  47.)  It  is  still  in  ex- 
istence as  an  unimportant  village,  under  the  slightly  altered 
name  of  Esdud.  Here  Philip  seems  to  have  resumed  his  mis- 
sionary labours,  either  because,  as  some  suppose,  he  was  trans- 
ported thither  through  the  air,  or  because  the  country  be- 
tween Ashdod  and  the  place  where  he  had  left  the  Eunuch 
was  a  wilderness,  affording  no  opportunity  of  preaching. 
Passing  through^  or  coming  through^  is  rendered  in  the  older 
English  versions  (Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  Geneva),  a72d  he 
walked  throughout  the  country^  i.  e.  the  country  between 
Azotus  and  Cesarea.  This  last  is  not  the  Cesarea  mentioned 
in  the  Gospels  (Matt.  16,  12.  Mark  8,  27),  but  an  ancient  sea- 
port on  the  Mediterranean,  formerly  called  Stratoii's  Tower, 
rebuilt  and  beautified  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  named  by  him 
in  honour  of  Augustus.     Joseph  us  calls  it  one  of  the  great 
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towns  of  Palestine,  cliiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks.  It  was  here 
the  Roman  governors  resided  after  Judca  had  been  taken 
from  the  Herods  and  annexed  to  Syria.  (See  below,  on 
9,  30.)  To  this  imjjortant  city  Phihp's  course  was  now  di- 
rected, at  the  end  of  a  missionary  tour,  the  length  of  which 
we  have  no  means  of  determining.  We  only  know  that 
passing  through  (the  intervening  country)  he  ^^reached  in  all 
the  cities^  or  retaining  the  original  expression,  he  evangelized 
them  all,  by  publislnng  the  good  new^s  of  salvation.  That 
Cesarea  now  became  his  permanent  abode,  or  at  least  the 
centre  of  his  operations,  although  not  expressly  stated,  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  because  in  the  only  other  place  where  he 
is  again  mentioned,  he  is  not  only  still  at  Cesarea,  but  sur- 
rounded by  a  family  of  adult  children.  (See  below,  on  2 1,  8.  9.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 


This  division  of  the  text  contains  two  narratives,  both  relating 
to  the  spread  of  the  church  after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen, 
but  entirely  distmct  from  one  another,  and  rather  parallel 
than  successive.  The  iirst  (1-30)  records  the  conversion  of 
Saul,  his  early  ministry,  and  subsequent  return  to  his  o^vn 
country;  the  second  (31-43)  a  visitation  of  the  churches  in 
Judea  by  Peter,  during  which  he  performed  two  signal  mira- 
cles at  Lydda  and  Joppa.  These  accounts,  though  thrown 
into  a  single  cha})ter,  are  not  to  be  read  as  one  continued  nar- 
rative, but  rather  as  the  record  of  two  independent  radiations 
from  a  common  centre ;  the  historian,  at  the  close  of  the  Iirst, 
reverting  to  the  point  from  which  he  had  set  out,  to  wit,  the 
death  of  Stephen,  the  ensuing  persecution,  and  the  consequent 
disj)ersion  of  the  church  from  Jerusalem  in  various  directions. 
While  the  two  parts  of  this  chapter  must  be  thus  distin- 
guished, the  second  (31-43)  is  connected,  in  the  closest  man- 
ner, with  the  narrative  contained  in  Chapter  10,  and  in  the 
tirst  eighteen  verses  of  Chapter  11,  the  subject  of  which  nar- 
rative is  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  or  rather  the  reception 
of  the  first  Gentile  convert  into  the  church,  without  first 
passing  through  the  vestibule  of  Judaism.     To  this  important 
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portion  of  the  apostolical  history,  the  latter  part  of  the  chap- 
ter now  before  us  is  directly  introductory.  A  due  regard  to 
this  relation  of  the  chapters  will  not  only  show  how  inju- 
dicious the  division  often  is,  but  aid  the  reader  in  obtaining  a 
clear  view  of  the  historian's  design  and  method,  which  may 
otherwise  seem  dark  and  doubtful. 

1.  And  Saul,  yet  breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  went  unto 
the  High  Priest  — 

Yet  or  still  connects  what  follows  with  the  statement  in 
8,  1,  to  which  point  the  narrative  goes  back,  so  that  what  in- 
tervenes may  possibly  have  happened  at  the  same  time  with 
the  events  about  to  be  recorded.  As  if  he  had  said,  '  While 
Philip  was  thus  occuj^ied,  Paul  was  still  persecuting  the  disci- 
ples.' (See  above,  on  8,  4,  and  below,  on  v.  31.)  Breathmg 
out,  or  more  exactly,  hreathing  in,  inhaling,  i.  e.  as  some  ex- 
j^lain  it,  livmg  in  an  atmosphere  of  rage  and  murder ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  simply  breathing,  as  the  verb  often  means 
in  classic  Greek,  the  idea  of  expiration  being  then  implied, 
though  not  expressed,  with  an  allusion  to  the  panting  or  snort- 
ing of  Avild  beasts,  or  to  flowers  breathing  odour.  The  Peshito 
renders  the  word  full,  and  some  critics  suppose  a  correspond- 
ing Greek  word,  not  unlike  in  form,  to  be  the  correct  reading 
(efjLTrXeoiq  for  i/xTTvioiv.)  But  no  such  change  is  either  author- 
ized or  needed,  as  the  common  text  conveys  a  strong  and 
suitable,  though  somewhat  indefinite  idea,  namely,  that  of 
passionate  excitement  outwardly  exhibited  in  word  and  deed, 
i.  e.  by  threatening,  (not  threatefiings,  as  in  all  the  English 
versions)  and  7iiurder,  either  actual  or  meditated  and  intended. 
The  disciples  of  the  Lord,  those  who  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  Christ  as  their  Master,  in  the  twofold  sense  of  an 
instructor  and  a  sovereign.  Went,  literally,  going,  of  his 
own  accord,  a  strong  proof  of  his  sincerity  and  zeal.  To  the 
High  Priest,  the  acknowledged  head  and  representative  of 
the  theocracy,  particularly  since  the  abolition  or  suspension 
of  the  prophetical  and  regal  offices  in  Israel.  Who  was  High 
Priest  at  this  time,  can  only  be  conjectured,  as  the  time  itself 
is  far  from  being  certain,  the  opinions  of  interi)reters  ranging 
through  a  period  of  ten  years  (from  A.  D.  31  to  41.)  This 
uncertainty,  however,  has  no  more  effect  upon  the  clearness 
of  the  history  than  the  similar  question  with  respect  to  the 
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nativity  of  Christ.  Caiaphas,  under  whom  our  Lord  was  put 
to  death,  appears  to  have  remained  in  office  till  the  Passover 
of  the  year  37,  when  he  was  removed  by  Vitellius,  the  Pro- 
consul of  Syria,  to  whose  province  Judea  was  attached,  and 
his  place  filled,  first  by  Jonathan,  and  after  a  few  weeks  by 
Theophilus  (see  above,  on  1,  1)  who  held  it  till  he  was  dis- 
placed by  Agrippa,  A.  D.  41.  Both  these  were  sons,  as  Caia- 
phas was  son-in-law,  of  Ananus  or  Annas.  One  of  them  is 
probably  the  High  Priest  to  whom  Paul  went  on  this  occasion, 
as  recorded  here  and  afterwards  acknowledged  by  himself, 
with  an  appeal  to  the  High  Priest  and  Elders,  as  witnesses  of 
what  he  said.    (See  below,  on  22,  5.) 

2.  And  desired  of  him  letters  to  Damascus,  to  the 
synagogues,  that  if  he  found  any  of  this  way,  whether 
they  were  men  or  women,  he  might  bring  them  bound 
unto  Jerusalem. 

The  sentence  is  completed  from  the  first  verse.  Desired., 
literally,  asJced^  but  in  the  middle  voice,  meaning  asked  for 
himself  or  as  a  favour,  showing  his  forwardness  and  zeal  in 
persecution.  (See  above,  on  3,  14.  V,  46.)  Of  him^  literally, 
from  him^  not  in  his  private  but  official  capacity.  Letters, 
like  the  Latin  llterae^  may  mean  a  single  letter ;  but  this  con- 
struction is  unnecessary,  as  synagogues  is  in  the  plural.  With 
respect  to  these  bodies,  see  above,  on  6,  9.  Those  in  foreign 
parts  had  probably  more  of  a  distinct  organization.  The 
power  of  the  High  Priest  over  these  societies  was  merely 
moral  and  ecclesiastical,  but  not  on  that  account  less  real, 
as  we  may  learn  from  that  of  the  Pope  in  many  Christian 
countries.  Damascus  is  perhaps  the  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
being  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Abraham  (Gen.  14, 15.  15,  2.) 
It  was  afterwards  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  which  appears  to 
have  been  raised  uj)  as  a  rival  and  a  scourge  to  that  of  the 
ten  tribes,  with  Avhich  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Assyrians. 
(1  Kings  11,  23-25.  2  Kings  16,  9.)  The  city,  however,  still 
retained  its  im})ortance,  and  is  flourishing  to  this  day.  It  is 
finely  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  between  the  mountain-chains 
of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  at  a  point  where  several  of 
the  great  caravan  routes  come  together.  The  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  the  place  was  very  large,  Josephus  saying  that  ten 
thousand  Jews  were  massacred  there  at  one  time  under  Nero. 
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The  gospel  may  have  been  carried  thither  after  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost or  the  death  of  Stephen.  If  he  found  any  seems  to 
imply  a  doubt,  but  according  to  Greek  usage  may  mean, 
whomsoever  he  there  found.  Of  this  imy^  literally,  of  the 
way.,  i.  e.  the  new  way  of  life  and  way  *of  salvation.  (See 
above,  on  5,  41.)  The  original  expression  is,  of  this  way 
being.,  which  last  word  is  omitted  in  the  English  versions  or 
connected  with  what  follows,  lohether  they  were  men  or  women. 
But  the  Greek  construction  is,  of  this  way  being.,  both  men 
and  icomen.  (See  above,  on  8,  3. 12.)  Bounds  either  liter- 
ally tied,  chained,  or  metaphorically,  under  arrest,  in  custody. 
In  the  atjsence  of  any  reason  to  the  contrary,  the  first  is  enti- 
tled to  the  preference.  This  commission  seems  to  imply  the 
connivance  of  the  Roman  government,  so  that  the  same  con- 
spiracy of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  which  put  Christ  to  death,  (4, 
27)  pursued  his  followers  even  into  foreign  parts. 

3.  And  as  he  journeyed,  he  came  near  Damascus,  and 
suddenly  there  shmed  round  about  him  a  hght  from 
heaven. 

As  he  journeyed.,  literally,  in  the  journeying.,  in  the  very 
act  of  going  forward.  He  came  near.,  literally,  it  happened 
(came  to  pass)  that  he  drew  near,  or  approached.  The  omis- 
sion of  the  first  verb  is  confined  to  the  authorized  version  ; 
the  older  ones  have  chanced.,  fortuned.,  or  befell.  Shmed.,  or 
more  exactly,  flashed  around  him.,  the  Greek  verb  being 
properly  appUed  to  hghtning.  It  is  not,  however,  a  mere 
flash  of  lightning  that  is  here  described,  but  a  continued 
light  from  heaven,  illuminating  the  place  for  some  time.  A 
light.,  or  more  simply  and  emphatically,  light.,  without  the  ar- 
ticle. From  heaven  not  only  indicates  the  apparent  or 
visible  direction,  but  implies  the  supernatural  or  celestial 
source  of  the  illumination.     (See  above,  on  2,  2.) 

4.  And  he  fell  to  the  earth,  and  heard  a  voice  say- 
ing unto  him,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ? 

The  impression  on  the  sense  of  sight  is  followed  by  one 
upon  the  sense  of  hearmg.  Fell.,  literally,  falling  or  hamng 
fallen.  Saul  is  here  written  in  the  proper  Hebrew  form, 
which  agrees  exactly  with  the  statement  elsewhere,  that  the 
voice  addressed  him  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  (see  above,  on  7, 
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68,  and  below,  on  26,  14.)  The  repetition  of  the  name  adds 
solemnity  and  earnestness.  (Compare  Luke  10,  41.  13,  25. 
22,  31.) 

5.  And  he  said,  Who  art  thou,  Lord  ?  And  the 
Lord  said,  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest.  It  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks. 

Lord^  not  &ii\  which  would,  in  this  connection,  be  incon- 
gruous. He  seems  to  have  some  suspicion  of  the  truth,  or  at 
least  to  be  aware  that  he  is  in  communication  with  some  su- 
perhuman being.  The  JLorcl^  i.  e.  the  person  whom  he  had 
thus  addressed,  and  who  was  really  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
I  am  Jesus  (that  Jesus)  lohoni  thou  persecutest^  or  art  perse- 
cuting. He  thus  identifies  himself  with  his  people,  not  as  an 
aggregate  body  merely,  but  as  individuals,  according  to  the 
principle  which  he  had  formerly  laid  down,  when  teaching  his 
disciples  how  they  might  indulge  their  feelings  of  attachment 
to  him,  even  in  his  absence.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me."  (Matt.  25,  40.)  The  situation  here  described  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  Balaam,  when  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
said,  "  I  have  come  out  to  withstand  thee,  because  thy  way  is 
perverse  before  me."  (Numb.  22,  32.)  There  is  also  a  re- 
semblance to  the  incident  recorded  in  John  18,  4-6,  where  our 
Saviour  says  to  those  who  came  forth  to  arrest  him,  "  Whom 
seek  ye  ?  They  answered  him,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Jesus 
saith  unto  them,  I  am  he.  As  soon  as  he  had  said  unto  them, 
I  am  he,  they  went  backward  and  fell  to  the  ground."  Com- 
mon to  both  scenes,  although  not  in  the  same  order,  is  the 
sudden  and  vicjlent  prostration,  and  the  solenm  recognition 
of  the  Saviour's  person.  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against 
the  pricks^  is  found  in  no  Greek  manuscript  at  this  place,  but 
in  several  old  versions,  and  is  now  commonly  agreed  to  be  an 
interj)ulation  from  26,  14  below.  It  owes  its  origin,  no  doubt, 
to  the  pi-actice  of  the  ancient  copyists,  in  making  parallel  pas- 
sages comi)lete  each  other.  Nothing  of  course" is  lost  by  its 
exclusion  from  the  verse  before  us,  into  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  first  introduced  by  Erasmus.  The  clause  itself  is  a 
proverbial  one,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  being  found  in  Pindar,  ^Esehyhis,  Euripides,  Plautus, 
and  Terence.  Ilavd^  not  difficult  but  painful,  dangeious; 
not  hard  to  do,  but  hard  to  bear.     Pricks^  i.  e.  sharp  points, 
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specially  applied  to  the  stings  of  insects,  and  to  the  goads  or 
pointed  staves  employed  in  driving.  The  idea  meant  to  be 
conveyed  is  not  merely  that  of  vain  resistance  to  the  irre- 
sistible, but  that  of  a  resistance  which  incurs  new  injury  or 
suffermg.  '  Cease  thy  vain  resistance  to  my  will  and  power, 
which  can  only  render  thee  worse  and  thy  condition  more 
deplorable,'  The  sentence  has  no  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of 
irresistible  grace.  It  was  not  grace  which  Saul  had  been 
resisting,  but  authority  and  evidence.  The  first  effect  of 
grace  was  to  subdue  him. 

6.  And  he,  trembling  and  astonished,  said,  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  him.  Arise,  and  go  into  the  city,  and  it  shall  be 
told  thee  what  thou  must  do. 

In  all  Greek  manuscripts  this  verse  begins  with  the  word 
arise^  and  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  previous  address.  The 
case  is  different,  however,  from  that  of  the  supposed  inter- 
polation in  V.  5.  There,  the  insertion  of  the  words  can  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  assimilation  to  another  passage.  Here,  the 
inserted  words  are  such  as  occur  nowhere  else,  which  makes  it 
harder  to  account  for  their  insertion,  unless  they  existed  in  the 
oldest  copies,  now  no  longer  extant.  Their  genuineness  is 
also  favoured  by  their  appropriateness  or  congruity,  and  the 
absence  of  any  thing  to  cause  suspicion  of  a  later  forgery.  The 
effect  produced  on  Saul  himself  {trembling  and  astonished) 
is  just  what  might  have  been  expected,  and  the  question  put 
into  his  mouth  {Lord^  vihat  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ? )  has 
been  a  formula  of  pious  resignation  and  devotion  for  a  course 
of  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  words  in  all 
Greek  copies,  and  their  various  forms  in  versions  and  quota- 
tions, have  led  some  of  the  most  cautious  critics  to  regard 
them  as  a  paraphrastic  gloss. 

7.  And  the  men  which  journeyed  with  him  stood 
speechless,  hearing  a  voice  but  seeing  no  man. 

TJiose  joimieying  with  hini^  his  fellow-travellers,  j^erhaps 
a  caravan  which  he  had  joined,  but  possibly  soldiers  or  officers 
of  justice,  who  attended  him  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  his 
commission.  jStood,  i.  e.  stood  still,  stopped,  as  opposed  to 
going  forward,  not  to  sitting  down  or  lying  prostrate.     (See 
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below,  on  26,  14.)  If  we  give  the  verb  its  strict  pluperfect 
sense  (see  above,  on  1,  10),  the  idea  is  that  they  had  stopped 
or  stood  still  when  they  saw  the  light,  although  they  after- 
wards fell  prostrate,  ^jwechless^  a  word  used  in  the  classics 
to  denote  those  deaf  and  dumb.  (See  the  Septuagint  version 
of  Isaiah  56,  10,  and  compare  that  of  Prov.  17,  28.)  iVb  man, 
no  one,  nobody ;  see  above,  on  4,  35. 

8.  And  Saul  arase  from  the  earth,  and  when  his 
eyes  were  opened,  he  saw  no  man ;  but  they  led  him 
by  the  hand  and  brought  him  into  Damascus. 

The  first  indication  of  a  moral  change  is  that  afforded  by 
Saul's  childlike  obedience  to  the  voice  of  his  new  master. 
Arose^  or  more  exactly,  was  aroused  or  raised,  implying 
passive  rather  than  active  obedience,  and  perhaps  that  he  was 
in  a  kind  of  trance  or  waking-dream,  but  not  that  the  inci- 
dents recorded  were  imaginary ;  for  they  were  witnessed  by 
others  as  well  as  by  himself.  Whe7i  his  eyes  tcere  opened 
does  not  mean  merely,  after  he  had  opened  them,  but  even 
when  his  eyes  were  open.  Saw  7io  one,  does  not  mean  merely, 
as  in  V.  7,  that  the  speaker  was  invisible,  but  that  Saul  could 
see  no  one  whatever,  being  blind.  JOed  hiin  by  the  hand 
is  one  compound  verb  in  Greek,  which  might  be  rendered 
hand-led  (compare  calf -made  in  7,  41),  and  is  used  by  Anacreon 
and  other  classics,  with  particular  reference  to  blindness.  They 
led  may  either  be  indefinitely  construed  as  equivalent  to  the 
passive  form  in  22,  11,  oi  referred  to  the  men  of  the  preceding 
verse,  who  are  expressly  represented  as  the  agents,  in  the 
parallel  account  just  cited.  Into  Damascus  may  imply 
proximity  ;  but  see  the  same  phrase  in  v.  2  above.  Local  tra- 
dition still  identities  the  scene  of  tliis  transaction  at  a  bridge 
not  far  from  the  city.  The  contrast  between  Saul's  designed 
and  actual  entrance  into  Damascus,  though  susceptible  of 
very  high  rhetorical  embellishment,  is  left  by  the  historian, 
with-  characteristic  moderation  and  simplicity,  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  reader. 

9.  And  he  was  three  days  without  sight,  and  neither 
did  eat  nor  drink. 

The  physical  eftect  of  this  event  was  to  be  neither  perma- 
nent nor  momentary.     He  was  not  merely  dazzled  for  an 
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instant,  nor  was  he  blinded  for  the  rest  of  life  ;  but  he  was 
three  days  without  sight  (literally,  not  seeing.)  Ate  not 
neither  drank.,  expresses  total  abstinence  ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  for  extenuating  the  expression.  According  to  the 
Jewish  mode  of  computation,  the  three  days  may  either  have 
been  three  whole  days,  or  one  whole  day  and  portions  of  two 
others.  The  fast  or  abstinence  itself  has  been  variously  un- 
derstood, as  a  natural  expression  of  Saul's  penitence  and 
grief ;  or  as  a  medicinal  appliance  for  the  restoration  of  his 
sight ;  or  as  the  spontaneous  effect  ot  his  abstraction  from 
his  ordinary  thoughts  and  occupations,  and  his  absorption  in 
the  care  of  his  salvation.  (See  below,  on  27,  21.  33.)  Three 
days  some  suppose  to  have  been  chosen,  in  allusion  to  the 
history  of  Jonah,  or  to  our  Saviour's  burial.  (See  Jon.  1,  17. 
Matt.  12,  39.  40.) 

10.  And  there  was  a  certain  disciple  at  Damascus, 
named  Ananias,  and  to  him  said  the  Lord  in  a  vision, 
Ananias.     And  he  said,  Behold,  I  (am  here),  Lord. 

As  a  new  character  is  here  introduced,  the  first  words 
might  be  translated  now  there  was.  A  disciple^  i.  e.  of  Christ, 
a  believer,  a  converted  Jew,  as  we  know  from  ch.  22,  12.  A 
certain  disciple.,  see  above,  on  5,  1.  In  Damascus.,  where  he 
may  have  taken  refuge  from  the  persecution  at  Jerusalem 
(8,  1),  as  it  is  not  probable  that  all  who  fled  remained  within 
the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  equally  possible,  however, 
that  he  may  have  been  a  native  of  Damascus,  or  a  Jew  re- 
siding there,  but  present  in  the  Holy  City  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost ;  or  afterwards  converted  by  the  agency  of  some  one 
who  had  witnessed  the  efiusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  been 
driven  into  exile  on  the  death  of  Stephen.  He  is  not  here 
mentioned  as  the  sole  disciple  in  Damascus ;  and  we  know 
from  V.  14  below,  that  there  were  others.  Named  (literally, 
by  name)  Ananias.,  precisely  as  in  5,  1.  (See  also,  23,  2.  24, 
1.)  The  Lord.,  i.  e.  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  in  v.  5.  In,  a  vision., 
either  in  the  wide  sense  of  a  revelation,  a  divine  communica- 
tion, or  in  the  strict  sense  of  a  divine  or  preteinatural  appear- 
ance. (See  below,  v.  12,  and  compare  7,31.  10,  3. 17. 19.  11,  5. 
12,  9.  16,  9.  10.  18,  9.)  8aid  in  a  vision  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  there  was  only  a  verbal  revelation,  but  rather  that 
the  words  were  uttered  by  a  visible  speaker.  Beliold  me 
(Wicl.  /o,  I)  is  a  close  translation  of  the  usual  response  in 
VOL.  I. — 16 
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Hebrew  to  a  call  by  name,  equivalent  to  saying  see  me^  but 
usually  rendered  in  the  English  Bible,  Behold  I  am  here  (as 
in  Gen.  22,  1.  27),  but  sometimes  simply,  here  am  I  (as  in 
Gen.  22,  11),  although  the  idea  thus  omitted  is  the  one  really 
expressed,  that  of  presence  being  only  im])lied.  When  ad- 
dressed to  a  superior,  this  formula  suggests  the  accessory  idea 
of  readiness  for  service,  or  of  promptness  to  obey. 

11.  And  the  Lord  (said)  unto  him,  Arise  and  go 
into  the  street  called  Straight,  and  inquire  in  the 
house  of  Judas  for  one  called  Saul  of  Tarsus  ;  for  be- 
hold, he  prayeth. 

The  particle  at  the  beginning  is  the  same  as  in  v.  10,  and 
might  here  be  rendered  so  or  then.  There  is  no  need  of 
assuming  a  grammatical  ellipsis  of  the  verb  said.  It  is 
rather  an  abbreviated  formula,  like  the  names  prefixed  to  the 
parts  in  a  dramatic  dialogue.  Arising  go  is  not  an  unmean- 
ing pleonasm,  but  either  a  command  to  address  himself  to 
action  (see  above,  on  8,  26.  27),  or  still  more  probably,  a 
literal  command  to  stand  up  or  arise,  i.  e.  from  sleej)  or  out  of 
bed,  if  the  vision  was  a  dream,  as  in  many  other  cases.  Aris- 
ing go.,  go  away,  depart,  implying  not  mere  motion,  but  entire 
change  of  place.  (See  above,  on  1,  10.  11.  25.  5,  20.  41.  8,  26. 
27.  36.  39.  9,  3.)  Street.,  a  Greek  word  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  vicus,  and  denoting  properly  a  lane  or  alley,  as  opposed 
to  a  wide  street  or  broad  way.  (See  above,  on  5,  15.)  This 
is  the  only  street  named  in  the  New  Testament,  and  by  a  cu- 
rious coincidence,  if  nothing  more,  Damascus  still  exhibits 
what  is  rare  in  oriental  towns,  a  long  straight  street,  running 
tlirough  its  whole  length  from  east  to  west,  and  probably 
marking  the  direction  of  the  one  to  which  Ananias  was  com- 
missioned. Inquire,  literally,  seek,  as  m  all  the  older  English 
versions.  77ie  house  is  more  definite  than  the  original,  which 
strictly  means  a  house  of  Judas,  i.  e.  a  house  belonging  to 
one  J  udas,  who  seems  to  be  referred  to  as  a  person  quite  un- 
known to  Ananias,  although  some  consider  it  more  probable 
that  Judas  was  a  Christian  or  converted  Jew.  It  is  no  less 
probable,  however,  that  he  was  an  old  friend  or  acquaintance, 
or  his  house  one  of  public  entertainment,  or  that  Saul  had 
made  arrangements  to  reside  with  him  before  his  actual 
arrival.     Jiidas,  Jude,  or  Judah^  being  a  national  name,  was 
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still  more  common  than  Ananias,  there  being  four  of  that 
name  mentioned  in  this  book,  besides  several  others  in  the 
Gospels.  (See  1,  13.  5,  37.  15,  32,  and  compare  Matt.  1,  2.  3. 
Luke  3,  26.  30.  Mark  6,  3.  John  6,  71.  14,  22.)  One  called 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  literally,  /Saul  hy  natne,  a  Tarsean,  i.  e.  a 
Tarsean  named  Saul.  Tarsus,  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  the  south- 
eastern province  of  Asia  Minor,  described  by  Xenophon  as 
a  great  and  flourishing  city,  and  by  Strabo  as  a  seat  of  science 
equal  or  superior  to  Alexandria  and  Athens.  Even  allowing 
this  to  be  extravagant,  the  truth  which  it  exaggerates  must 
be  sufficient  to  evince  that  Paul's  advantages  or  opportunities 
of  early  education  were  among  the  best  afforded  by  the  Ro- 
man Empire  or  Augustan  Age,  and  to  explain  the  frequent 
indications,  in  his  writings  and  discourses,  of  familiarity  with 
classical  literature.  Behold,  or  lo,  as  usual,  introduces  some- 
thing strange  and  unexpected.  He  prayeth  (or  is  praying) 
is  not  given  as  a  proof  that  he  would  now  be  found  at  home ; 
but  either  means  that  he  was  asking  for  the  very  thing  about 
to  be  bestowed ;  or  is  descriptive  of  conversion,  as  in  modern 
phrase  a  convert  is  often  represented  as  a  praying  man.  After 
his  three  days'  struggle  he  begins  to  pray,  which  shows  that 
he  is  ripe  for  restoration  to  his  eyesight,  and  admission  to  the 
church  by  Christian  baptism. 

12.  And  hath  seen  in  a  vision  a  man  named  Ana- 
nias coming  in  and  putting  his  hand  on  him,  that  he 
might  receive  his  sight. 

Some  make  this  the  beginning  of  a  new  sentence,  contain- 
ing a  remark  of  the  historian,  that  while  Ananias  was  receiv- 
ing this  command,  Saul  saw  it  executed  in  a  vision.  But  the 
only  natural  interpretation  is  the  obvious  and  common  one, 
which  makes  this  a  direct  continuation  of  the  reason  given  in 
the  end  of  the  preceding  verse,  why  he  should  go  in  search 
of  Saul ;  for  lo  he  prayeth,  and  hath  seen  in  vision  a  man 
named  (literally,  hy  name)  Ananias.  The  whole  vision  being 
supernatural,  the  name  could  be  as  readily  suggested  as  the 
rest.  How  often,  in  our  ordinary  dreams,  do  we  seem  to  be 
aware,  not  only  of  a  person's  looks,  but  of  his  name  and  char- 
acter. This  expression  seems  to  decide  the  question,  whether 
Saul  and  Ananias  were  before  acquainted ;  for  if  that  had 
been  the  case,  the  natural  expression  would  be,  and  hath  seen 
thee,  not  a  vnan  named  Ananias,  which  can  only  mean,  with- 
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out  a  forced  construction,  that  he  saw  a  man  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before,  but  whom  he  knew  at  once  to  be  named 
Ananias.  The  coincidence  of  two  distinct  communications, 
at  or  near  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  but  to 
different  persons,  while  it  served  to  prepare  them  for  a  subse- 
quent meetmg,  tended  also  to  preclude  the  supposition  of  an 
accident  or  mere  imagination,  which,  though  possible  in  one 
case,  could  not  well  occur  in  two,  without  a  supernatural  oc- 
casion and  direction.  Another  instance  of  the  same  thing  is 
aflforded  by  the  visions  of  Peter  and  Cornelius  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 

13.  Then  Ananias  answered,  Lord,  I  have  heard 
by  many  of  this  man,  how  much  evil  he  hath  done  to 
thy  saints  at  Jerusalem. 

It  is  a  curious  thought  of  Chrysostom,  that  this  commis- 
sion was  intrusted  to  one  otherwise  unkno^\^l,  that  there 
might  be  no  pretext  for  asserting  Paul's  apostleship  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  human  teaching.  This  obscurity  of  Ananias 
makes  it  more  surprising  that,  instead  of  catching  at  the 
offered  honour,  he  dechned  it,  or  at  least  suggested  difficul- 
ties which  might  serve  as  an  excuse  for  doing  so.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  how  often  this  kind  of  resistance,  on  the 
part  of  God's  most  honoured  instruments,  occurs  in  Scripture. 
The  most  striking  instances  are  those  of  Moses  (Ex.  3,  11.  13. 
4,  1.  10. 13)  and  Jeremiah  (1,  6.)  The  motive  of  refusal,  in 
the  case  before  us,  has  been  variously  understood  to  be  the 
fear  of  personal  injury  from  Saul,  which  is  absurd,  since  he 
had  just  been  described  to  him  as  blind  and  praying ;  or  in- 
dignation and  a  wounded  sense  of  justice,  that  this  cruel  per- 
secutor should  be  made  the  object  of  divine  compassion,  and 
himself  the  channel  of  communication  (compare  Jon.  4,  1— 11) ; 
or,  more  probably  than  either,  incredulity,  a  real  incapacity 
to  credit  what  he  heard,  or  to  believe  that  such  a  change  was 
possible.  Thus  understood,  the  spirit  of  his  answer  is  not,  as 
an  old  Greek  commentator  paraphrases  it — 'See  to  whom 
thou  art  betraying  me  ;  I  fear  lest  he  take  me  to  Jerusalem  ; 
why  dost  thou  put  me  in  the  lion's  mouth  ? ' — but  rather, 
'  Can  it  be  that  this  arch-bigot  and  fanatic  is  approachable  by 
me  on  such  an  errand  ? '  As  in  other  cases  of  the  same 
kind,  the  resistance  shows  a  childlike  candor  and  shnplicity, 
as  weU  as  confidential  intercourse  between  the  servant  and 
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the  master.  JBy  many^  literally,  from  raany^  i.  e.  many  years, 
as  some  explain  it,  which,  according  to  Greek  usage,  means, 
for  many  years  (or  for  a  long  time)  past.  But  the  obvious 
construction  supj)lies  men  or  persons^  as  the  sources  of  his  in- 
formation. This  implies  an  interval  of  some  length  since  the 
beginning  of  the  persecution,  and  a  considerable  emigration 
of  the  exiles  to  Damascus,  unless  we  suppose  Ananias  to  have 
heard  the  news  from  others,  or  in  other  places.  Of  (about, 
concerning)  this  man  is  perhajDS  contemptuous.  (See  above, 
on  4,  10.  6,  14.  7,  40.)  Mow  much  evil^  literally,  how  m,any 
(or  how  great)  evils.  See  above,  on  2,  39.  3,  22.  24.  4,  6.  23, 
28.  34.  5,  36.  37.)  He  hath  done^  or  adhering  to  the  strict 
sense  of  the  aorist,  he  did^  i.  e.  before  he  came  here.  Saints^ 
or  holy  ones,  is  here  used  for  the  first  time  to  describe 
discij)les  or  believers.  It  is  still  disputed  which  of  the  two 
leading  senses  of  the  Greek  word,  and  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  one,  is  the  original,  and  which  the  secondary  mean- 
ing, intrinsically  pure  and  tree  from  taint,  or  separated,  set 
apart  to  sacred  uses.  But  in  both  these  senses  it  may  be  ap- 
plied to  Christians ;  as  a  consecrated  or  peculiar  people,  and 
as  such  required  to  be  personally  holy,  or  as  actually  sancti- 
fied, at  least  in  part.  Thus  Christ  himself  is  called  "  the  Holy 
One  of  God"  (Mark  1,  24),  "whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified 
and  sent  into  the  world"  (John  10,  36.)  Thus  too  his  follow- 
ers are  called  "the  sanctified"  (20,  32)  and  "saints,"  not  only 
here  and  in  vs.  32.  41  below,  but  in  the  formal  titles  or  origi- 
nal inscriptions  of  several  apostolical  epistles  (Rom.  1,  7. 
1  Cor.  1,  2.  2  Cor.  1, 1.  Eph  1,  1.  Phil.  1,  1.  Col.  1,  1.)  The 
derisive  use  of  the  word  "  saints  "  by  irreligious  men,  as  an 
ironical  description  of  believers,  rests  on  the  fiilse  idea  that 
it  involves  a  claim  to  perfect  holiness  ;  whereas,  even  giving  it 
the  strongest  sense,  as  an  expression  of  intrinsic  quality,  it  is 
descriptive,  not  of  what  God's  people  claim  to  be  already,  but 
of  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  hope  to  be  hereafter. 

14.  And  here  he  hath  authority  from  the  chief 
priests,  to  bind  all  that  call  on  thy  name. 

And  (even)  here,  in  Syria,  in  Damascus,  in  this  foreign  city. 
This  seems  to  be  expressive  of  surprise  at  Saul's  far-reaching 
zeal,  which  could  not  be  content  to  spend  itself  at  home. 
(See  below,  on  26,  11.)  The  Greek  adverb  (w8e)  in  classical 
usage  has  the  sense  of  so  or  thus,  but  the  local  sense  of  here 
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is  common  in  the  later  writers,  and  found  by  some  philologists 
even  in  Herodotus  and  Homer.  Authority^  delegated  right 
and  power  ;  see  above,  on  8,  19.  Chief  ]y)'ie&ts^  see  above,  on 
4,  23.  5,  24.  To  hind^  arrest,  imprison  ;  see  above,  on  v.  2. 
All  that  call  on  thy  name^  not  those  who  are  called  (or  call 
themselves)  by  thy  name,  which  would  be  otherwise  ex- 
pressed, as  in  ch.  15,  17  below;  but  those  who  invoke  thee, 
call  upon  thee  for  help  and  protection,  and  recognize  thee  as 
an  object  of  worship.  This  is  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase  in 
Greek  as  well  as  Hebrew,  and  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the 
usage  of  both  Testaments.  (See  above,  on  2,  21.  7,  59,  and 
compare  the  Septuagint  version  of  Gen.  13,  4.  Deut.  32,  3. 
Ps.  98,  6.  Joel  2,  32.)  In  answer  to  the  question,  how  Ananias 
knew  the  fact  here  stated,  some  suppose  that  he  had  learned 
it  from  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  the  plans  of  so 
fanatical  an  enemy  could  scarcely  be  unknown.  Others  object 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  time  or  frequency  of  intercourse 
betw^een  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  to  render  such  communi- 
cation possible ;  but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  It  is  no  less 
probable,  however,  and  perhaps  the  simj^lest  supposition,  that 
the  object  of  Saul's  journey  was  divulged  by  his  companions, 
especially  if  they  were  associated  with  him  in  his  work  of 
persecution,  but  unable  or  unwilling  to  pursue  it  after  the 
defection  of  their  leader. 

15.  But  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Go  thy  way,  for 
he  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me,  to  bear  my  name  before 
the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel. 

His  objection  is  entirely  disregarded,  and  the  command 
emphatically  repeated.  Go  thy  icay  (in  modern  English,  go 
away)  is  another  form  of  the  same  verb  that  is  used  above  in 
V.  11.  'Go  where  I  have  sent  thee,  without  doubt  or  appre- 
hension ;  for  this  man,  hitherto  known  only  as  a  persecutor 
of  my  peojile,  is  a  chosen  instrument  or  vessel,  by  whom  and 
in  whom  my  name  and  doctrine  are  to  be  conveyed  and  up- 
held, in  the  presence  of  nations  and  their  kings,  as  well  as  of 
the  chosen  people.'  Chosen  vessel^  literally,  vessel  of  choice 
(compare  Kom.  9,  21-23.  2  Cor.  4,  7.  2  Tim.  2,  20.  21.)  This 
idiom,  although  more  common  in  Hebrew,  is  also  found  in 
classic  Greek.  The  original  noun  {(rKevo<;)  corresponds  both 
to  instru'ine7it  and  vessel,  or  rather  to  utensil,^  or  itnjjleinetit, 
including  both.      Unto  me,  not  only  chosen  by  me,  but  pre- 
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pared  for  me  and  devoted  to  me.  To  bear^  carry,  the  same 
verb  that  is  used  above  in  3,  2,  and  below  in  15,  10.  21,  85,  in 
all  which  cases  it  means  not  only  to  convey,  but  to  support  or 
hold  up,  both  which  ideas  are  ai>propriate  in  this  figurative 
application.  Saul  was  chosen  and  commissioned,  not  only  to 
diffuse  but  to  maintain  the  gospel.  The  idea  of  exalting, 
glorifying,  here  assumed  by  some,  is  not  expressed  by  the 
Greek  A^erb,  but  may  be  considered  as  implied  in  this  connec- 
tion. Before  nations^  or  according  to  the  latest  critics, 
before  hoth  (re)  nations  and  hmgs^  mdefinitely  spoken  of  as 
two  great  ranks  or  classes,  belbre  whom  Saul  was  to  act  the 
dangerous  but  honourable  part  assigned  him,  as  the  "  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles"  (Rom.  11,  13),  by  way  of  eminence,  but  not 
exclusively,  a  qualification  here  suggested  by  the  last  words 
of  the  verse,  and  (also  before)  the  children  of  Israel^  con- 
sidered as  the  ancient  church  or  chosen  people.  As  to  the 
fulfilment  of  this  promise,  see  below  on  vs.  20-22.  13,  46.  25, 
23.  26,  32.  27,  24.  28,  17.  Rom.  11,  13.  15,  16.  Gal.  2,  8.  2 
Tim.  4,  16.  17. 

16.  For  I  will  show  him  how  great  things  he  must 
suffer  for  my  name's  sake. 

The  for  has  reference  to  something  intermediate,  unplied 
but  not  expressed.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  '  fear  not,'  or  *  fear 
nothing  further  at  his  hands  ;'  but  see  above,  on  v.  13.  The 
connectmg  thought  may  be,  '  nor  is  he  to  be  merely  active  in 
my  service,  but  passive  also.'  The  persecuting  days  of  Saul 
were  over,  and  the  tables  were  now  turned.  He  who  had 
hitherto  made  others  suffer  for  the  truth,  was  now  to  suffer 
for  it  in  his  turn.  There  is  an  exquisite  mixture  of  severity 
and  tenderness  in  tliis  disclosure ;  of  severity  in  sentencing 
this  "  chosen  vessel "  to  endure  as  well  as  labour  ;  of  tender- 
ness in  intimating  that  this  purpose,  though  explicitly  declared 
to  Ananias,  was  to  be  more  gradually  made  known  to  the 
sufferer  himself.  I  will  show  him  is  in  Greek  a  most  expres- 
sive phrase,  meaning,  I  will  partly  show  him,  or  begin  to  show 
him,  I  am  giving  him  a  glimpse  of  what  he  is  to  suffer.  The 
pronoun  has  more  emphasis  in  the  original,  and  may  perhaps 
mean,  I  and  not  thou,  i.  e.  do  thy  part,  as  it  has  been  assigned 
to  thee,  and  I  will  do  mine,  by  disclosing  to  him  what  he  is  to 
suffer.  IIow  great  (Genev.  how  many)  things  seems  to  be 
an  allusion  to  how  great  (or  how  many)  evils  in  v.  13,  although 
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the  antithesis  is  obscured  in  English  by  the  needless  variation 
of  the  version.  The  sense  may  then  be,  'Think  no  more  how 
much  suffering-  he  has  caused,  for  I  am  now  about  to  show  him 
how  much  lie  is  to  suffer  in  his  turn.'  l^ot  my  nanie^  for  the  sake 
of  that  religion  and  that  master,  whom  he  lately  persecuted, 
even  unto  death  (see  above,  on  v.  2,  and  below,  on  22,  4.)  All 
this  was  to  be  shown  to  Saul,  not  merely  in  a  providential  way 
or  by  experience,  but  by  prophetic  intimations,  such  as  those 
recorded  in  20,  23  and  21,  11.  (See  also  1  Cor.  15,30-32. 
2Cor.  1,8-10.  4,8-12.  6,5.   11,23-28.   12,10.) 

17.  And  Ananias  went  his  way,  and  entered  into 
the  house,  and  putting  his  hands  on  him,  said,  Brother 
Saul,  the  Lord,  even  Jesus  that  appeared  unto  thee  in 
the  way  as  thou  earnest,  hath  sent  me,  that  thou 
mightest  receive  thy  sight,  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Being  satisfied  by  the  divine  assurance  that  the  persecutor 
of  the  new  religion  had  himself  embraced  it,  Ananias  now  ac- 
cepts and  executes  his  singular  commission.  We7it  his  icay^ 
i.  e.  ioe7it  aioay^  the  strict  translation  of  the  Greek  verb,  which 
is  not  the  same  as  that  in  v.  16.  Another  compound  form  of 
the  same  simple  verb  is  that  translated  entered.  Then  loent 
away  Ananias  and  went  in.  The  house.,  i.  e.  the  house  of 
Judas,  spoken  of  in  v.  11,  and  therefore  definitely  mentioned 
here,  as  something  already  known  to  the  reader.  This  implies 
that  he  had  previously  sought  for  it,  as  commanded  in  v.  11. 
Imposing  upon  him  the  hands^  as  the  Apostles  did  in  Samaria, 
but  with  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  authority  by  which  he 
did  it.  J^r other  /Saul,  in  Greek  (and  Wiclif 's  version)  JSaal 
(my)  brother,  by  which  address  he  recognizes  him,  not  only 
as  a  fellow  man,  but  as  a  fellow  Jew,  and,  at  least  prospec- 
tively, a  fellow  Christian.  77ie  Lord  hath  sent  me  y  this  was 
his  commission.  The  Lord,  as  in  vs.  10.  11.  13.  15.  It  is 
here  explained  by  Ananias  himself,  as  meaning  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  very  Jesus  who  had  appeared  to  (or  been  seen  by)  him 
(see  above,  on  2,  3.  7,  2.  26.  30.  35.)  As  thou  earnest,  lite- 
rally, which  thou  earnest,  i.  e.  to  Damascus.  (See  above,  on 
v.  3.)  Ajjpeared,  i.  e.  as  some  explain  it,  revealed  himselt^ 
declared  his  will,  communicated  with  thee ;  while  others  re- 
gard it  as  a  proof,  that  Saul  saw  the  person  of  Christ,  as  well 
as  heard  his  voice  (v.  4).     It  is  said  mdeed  that  he  saw  no  one  ; 
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l>iit  this  might  mean  that  Christ  had  vanished ;  or  rather,  that 
after  Saul  arose,  he  could  see  no  one,  having  lost  his  sight. 
That  Paul  did  literally  see  Christ  after  his  ascension,  he  affirms 
himself  in  one  of  his  epistles  (1  Cor.  15,  8),  where  the  context 
relates,  not  merely  to  divine  communications,  but  to  actual 
appearances  of  the  Lord's  body.  And  if  Paul  saw  him  only 
once,  it  was  most  probably  at  this  time  ;  so  that  the  strict  in* 
terpretation  of  the  words  of  Ananias  [the  one  seen  hy  thee)  is, 
on  the  whole,  entitled  to  the  preference.  The  design  of  his 
commission  is  described  as  twofold,  outward  and  inward, 
bodily  and  spiritual.  The  physical  effect  was  to  be  the  restora- 
tion of  sight.  The  Greek  verb  primarily  means  to  look  up 
(as  in  22,  13  below,  and  in  Matt.  14,  19.  Mark  6,  41.  7,  34.  8, 
24.  16,  4.  Luke  9, 16),  but  is  used  by  Xenophon  in  the  sense  of 
opening  the  eyes  again,  and  by  Herodotus  and  Plato  in  that 
of  recovering  the  sight,  which  is  its  common  usage  in  the 
Gospels,  even  in  speaking  of  one  born  blind  (John  9,  11.  15. 
18.)  The  other  effect  was,  that  he  might  he  filled  icith  the 
Holy  Ghost,  a  stronger  expression  than  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  (John  20,  22.  Acts  8, 15.  17.  19 ;  comi3are  2,  4.  4,  8.  31. 
6,  3.  5.  7.  55.)  It  is  therefore  the  more  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  instrumental  agency  employed  was  the  imposition  of 
the  hands  of  one  whom  we  do  not  even  know  to  have  been  a 
deacon  or  evangehst  like  Philip,  much  less  an  apostle.  This 
makes  it  still  less  probable  that  Peter  and  John  were  sent 
down  to  Samaria  simply  because  Philip  could  not  give  the 
Holy  Spirit  (see  above,  on  8,  15-17.)  That  gift  was  so  pecu- 
liarly divine,  that  the  external  medium  was  comparatively  un- 
important. 

18.  And  immediately  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it 
had  been  scales,  and  he  received  sight  forthwith,  and 
arose  and  was  baptized. 

The  declaration  of  the  purpose  for  which  Ananias  came  is 
followed  by  the  record  of  its  instantaneous  accomplishment, 
which,  with  the  express  divine  command,  shuts  out  the 
idea  of  a  natural  cure.  As  it  had  been  (literally  as  ifi  see 
above,  on  2,  3.  6,  15)  is  understood  by  some  to  mean,  that 
Saul's  sensations  were  like  those  which  would  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  falling  of  scales  from  his  eyes  ;  but  as  it  is  ex- 
pressly said  that  something  fell,  the  only  question  is  whether 
it  was  scales  or  something  like  scales ;  and  this  is  a  point  of  no 
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importance.  The  Greek  word  is  applied,  not  only  to  the  scales 
of  tish  but  to  egg-shells,  and  the  rind  or  husk  of  plants,  and 
even  to  metaUic  tlakes  or  laminae.  Received  sights  saw  again, 
or  looked  up,  as  in  v.  IV.  Forthwith^  on  the  spot,  the  same 
word  that  is  used  above,  in  3,  V.  5, 10.  Only  the  bodily  eflect 
is  explicitly  recorded ;  but  the  other  is  impHed,  so  that  few 
readers  probably  observe  the  omission.  As  Saul  had  no 
doubt  been  looking  forward  to  the  restoration  of  his  sight,  as  a 
final  attestation  of  the  truth  or  reahty  of  what  he  had  expe- 
rienced, and  consequently  of  the  divine  favour  towards  him 
and  divine  will  respecting  him,  it  put  an  end  to  his  suspense, 
and  rising  (from  his  previous  prostration  and  inaction)  he  was 
baptized^  a  sign  both  of  his  initiation  into  the  Christian  church, 
and  of  that  sjDiritual  renovation,  without  which  mere  external 
membershij)  must  be  for  ever  worse  than  unavailing. 

19.  And  when  he  had  received  meat  he  was 
strengthened.  Then  was  Saul  certain  days  with  the 
disciples  which  were  at  Damascus. 

As  Saul's  preternatural  condition  was  now  ended,  he  was 
once  more  dependent  upon  natural  and  ordinary  means  for  his 
subsistence.  To  mark  this  transition,  we  are  told  expressly 
that  he  broke  his  fast,  and  taking  (or  having  takeii)  food^  toas 
strengthened,  or  retaining  the  active  form  of  the  original,  be- 
came  (or  grew)  strong.  The7i  (or  and,  so,  but)  8aul  icas  (or 
literally,  iSaul  became,  implying  change  of  character,  as  well 
as  of  relations)  loith  the  disciples,  i.  e.  avowedly  a  member  of 
their  body.  He  did  not  simply  continue  with  them,  but  be- 
came something  to  them  that  he  had  not  been  before.  This 
implies,  not  only  that  there  were  disciples  there  besides  Ana- 
nias (see  above,  on  vs.  2. 14),  but  also  the  existence  of  an  or- 
ganized body,  of  which  Paul  now  publicly  avowed  himself  a 
member,  and  became,  as  stated  in  the  next  verse,  a  zealous 
and  successful  minister.  Certain  dags,  in  modern  English 
some  dags,  an  indefinite  expression,  suggestive  of  a  smaller 
rather  than  a  greater  number.  Some,  however,  understand 
it  as  including  the  three  years  preceding  his  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem after  his  conversion  (Gal.  1, 18),  while  others  introduce  them 
between  vs.  19.  20,  or  under  the  many  days  of  v.  23,  or  after 
V.  25.  This  variation  shows  that  the  narrative  itself  does  not 
contain  sufficient  data  for  the  solution  of  the  question,  which 
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may  for  that  very  reason  be  regarded  as  more  curious  than 
important. 

20.  And  straightway  he  preached  Christ  in  the 
synagogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God. 

Straightioay  (or  mitnediately^  as  the  same  word  is  trans- 
lated in  V.  18),  i.  e.  without  ceremonious  delay  or  human  in- 
struction, but  as  soon  as  he  had  been  baptized  and  relieved  of 
his  bodily  infirmity.  This  verse  relates  not  to  the  end  but  the 
beginning  of  the  "  certain  days."  In  the  synagogues^  imply- 
ing a  plurality,  as  in  v.  2  ;  but  see  above,  on  6,  9.  This  fact 
and  the  license  given,  even  to  strangers,  to  address  the  people 
(see  below,  on  13,  15),  made  the  synagogues  important  means 
of  access,  not  to  the  Jews  alone,  but  to  the  more  devout  and 
serious  Gentiles,  who  were  often  present  at  the  Jewish  wor- 
ship, and  appear  to  have  regarded  it  with  great  curiosity,  and 
often  with  an  interest  still  deeper.  Preached^  in  its  primary 
sense,  proclaimed  or  heralded,  an  idea  not  conveyed  exactly 
by  the  first  word,  on  account  of  its  oflicial  and  professional  as- 
sociations. The  imperfect  tense  in  Greek  implies  repeated  or 
continued  acts.  He  did  not  merely  preach  once,  but  was 
wont,  accustomed,  used  to  preach.  Christ  (the  Messiah)  was 
the  subject  of  his  preaching,  and  the  doctrine  which  he  taught 
was,  that  the  promised  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  Israel, 
foretold  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  to  be  a  divine  person. 
The  reading  adopted  by  the  latest  critics  {Jesus  for  Christ) 
only  makes  the  doctrine  more  specific  by  applying  it,  not 
merely  to  the  office,  but  to  the  person,  of  the  true  Messiah. 
The  Son  of  God^  i.  e.  a  partaker  of  his  nature,  a  divine  being. 
Some  give  the  phrase  a  lower  sense,  as  merely  meaning  the 
Messiah ;  but  this  confounds  it  with  the  Son  of  Man  (see 
above,  on  7,  56),  and  the  subject  of  the  sentence  with  its  pre- 
dicate. 

21.  But  all  that  heard  (him)  were  amazed  and  said. 
Is  not  this  he  that  destroyed  them  which  called  on  this 
name  in  Jerusalem,  and  came  hither  for  that  intent, 
that  he  might  bring  them  bound  unto  the  chief  priests  ? 

And  amazed  (2,  7.  12.  8,  13)  icere  all  those  hearmg^  the 
natural  eiFect  of  a  change  so  sudden  and  complete.  Andsaid^ 
as  Chrysostom  observes,  not  to  Saul  himself j  whom  they  were 
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afraid  or  ashamed  to  question,  but  to  themselves  or  one  an- 
other. The  interrogation  (is  not  this)  implies  a  wonder  rising 
almost  to  incredulity,  as  if  they  had  said,  '  No,  this  surely  can- 
not be  the  same.'  JJestroyed^  literally,  wasted^  desolated,  like 
an  enemy  in  war,  a  different  word  from  that  in  8,  3,  but  the 
same  with  that  twice  used  by  Paul  himself,  in  speaking  of 
this  very  subject.  (See  Gal.  1,  13.  23,  where  the  English 
version  needlessly  employs  two  different  verbs  in  translating 
the  same  Greek  one.)  IViose  invoking  this  viame^  i.  e.  in  their 
prayers  or  worship,  which  had  now  become  a  distinctive  mark, 
and  therefore  an  expressive  designation,  of  all  believers  or  dis- 
ciples. (See  above,  on  2,21.  7,59.  9,14.)  And  hither^  to 
Damascus;  see  above,  on  v.  14.  Came^  or  according  to  the 
common  text,  had  come^  i.  e.  before  this  amazing  change,  im- 
plying that  he  had  abandoned  his  design.  For  that  intent^ 
literally,  for  this^  i.  e.  for  this  same  purpose  ;  an  aggravating 
circumstance  before  alluded  to,  that  Saul,  not  satisfied  with 
persecuting  the  church  at  home,  had  volunteered  to  persecute 
it  in  Damascus.  (See  above,  on  v.  2,  and  below,  on  26.  11.) 
Bounds  as  in  vs.  2.  14.)  To  the  chief  priests^  i.  e.  to  their  bar 
or  judgment-seat,  before  the  Sanhedrim,  of  which  they  were 
the  leading  members.     (See  above,  on  4,  23.  5,  24.  9,  14.) 

22.  But  Saul  increased  the  more  in  strength,  and 
confounded  the  Jews  which  dwelt  at  Damascus,  proving 
that  this  is  very  Christ. 

The  more^  in  English,  means  that  this  effect  was  j^romoted 
by  the  very  wonder  just  described  ;  but  the  origmal  expres- 
sion simply  means  still  laore^  (as  in  5,  14),  i.  e.  the  more 
he  preached  the  greater  was  his  power  and  success.  Increased 
in  strength^  literally,  loas  strengthened  or  made  powerful^  a 
favourite  verb  of  Paul's.  (See  Rom.  4,  20.  Eph.  6, 10.  Phil. 
4,  13.  1  Tim.  1,  12.  2  Tim.  2,  1.  Heb.  11,  34,  and  compare  the 
uncompounded  form  in  Col.  1,  11.)  He  increased  not  only  in 
the  strength  of  his  convictions,  but  in  the  force  of  his  defence 
and  in  tlie  power  of  his  persuasion.     By  some  this  clause  is 

j:angely  understood  as  an  allusion  to  Saul's  sojourn  in  Arabia, 
*-i6  a  time  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  discipline,  designed  to 
Btrengthen  him  for  after  service.  This  would  never  have  oc- 
{'Urred  to  any   reader,  but  for  the  supposed  necessity  of  find- 

^g  some  allusion  to  tliat  sojourn  in  this  context,  and  the  difti- 
i.tdty  of  determining  at  what  point  it  shall  be  inserted  (see 
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above,  on  v.  19.)  But  without  admitting  ignorance  on  Luke's 
part,  as  to  so  important  an  event  in  the  Apostle's  life,  the 
two  accounts  are  perfectly  consistent ;  and  although  the  one 
before  us  would  suggest  to  no  mind  the  idea  of  his  absence 
from  Damascus,  it  contains  nothing  in  the  least  at  variance 
with  that  idea  when  suggested  otherwise.  All  that  is  here 
expressed,  however,  relates  directly  to  the  time  when  he  re- 
sided there,  and  makes  a  strong  impression,  not  only  of  his  dili- 
gence and  courage  in  his  new  vocation,  but  of  his  success.  It 
was  not  merely  wonder  that  his  public  appearance  in  behalf 
of  Christ  excited.  All  were  amazed  (v.  21),  and  the  Jews  were 
confounded^  a  verb  properly  expressive  of  mixture  by  pouring 
together,  but  metaphorically  applied  to  mental  confusion,  ming- 
ling and  bewildering  the  thoughts,  so  as  to  prevent  all  clear 
perception  and  conclusive  reasoning.  Proving^  literally,  put- 
ting together  or  combining,  i.  e.  various  proofs  and  arguments, 
or  prophecies  with  their  fulfilment.  The  Greek  verb  is  con- 
fined to  Luke  and  Paul,  who  employ  it  in  several  different 
shades  of  meaning  (see  below,  16,  10.  19,33.  1  Cor.  2,16), 
besides  the  primary  and  strict  one  (Eph.  4, 16.  Col.  2,  2. 19.) 
Very  Christy  in  Greek  simply  the  Gkrist. 

23.  And  after  that  many  days  were  fulfilled,  the 
Jews  took  counsel  to  kill  him. 

As  days  enough  were  filled^  or  being  filled,  an  indefinite 
expression,  which  appears  to  be  deliberately  chosen,  as  best 
adapted  to  convey  the  knowledge  which  was  meant  to  be  im- 
parted, and  which  no  sj^eculation  or  conjecture  can  make  more 
determinate.  (See  above,  on  7,  23.  30,  and  compare  2,  1,  and 
Luke  9,  51.)  Took  counsel^  or  consulted,  deliberated,  plotted 
together.  The  idea  of  concert  and  collusion  is  expressed  by 
the  compound  form;  the  simple  verb  occurs  above,  in  5,  33, 
followed  by  the  one  here  rendered  kill^  and  there  slay.  (See, 
also,  2,  23.  5,  36.  7,  28.) 

24.  But  their  laying  await  was  known  of  Saul,  and 
they  watched  the  gates  day  and  night  to  kill  him. 

JBul^  as  in  vs.  21.  22,  or  and^  as  in  v.  23.  Laying  await^ 
in  some  editions  laying  wait^  in  modern  English  lying  in 
wait.  The  simple  meaning  of  the  Greek,  however,  is  conspi- 
racy or  plot.     (Compare  the  kindred  verb  in  v.  23.)     Known 
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of  Saul^  i.  e.  known  by  him,  or  made  knoTSTi  to  him  (see 
below,  on  23,  16),  either  by  report  or  by  divine  communica- 
tion. They  watched^  or  more  exactly,  they  xoere  watching^  i.  e. 
when  the  incident  recorded  in  the  next  verse  happened.  As 
if  he  had  said,  '  while  they  were  actually  watching  the  gates 
of  the  city,  to  seize  him  as  he  went  out,  he  escaped  in  another 
way.'  Day  and  nighty  not  necessarily  for  many  days  and 
nights,  perhaps  for  only  one.  It  may  mean  simply  that 
they  watched  the  gates  a  whole  day  and  night  to  seize 
him.  We  learn  from  the  Apostle's  own  accomit  in  one 
of  his  epistles  (2  Cor.  11,  32),  that  it  was  "the  governor  (or 
ethnarch)  under  (literally,  of)  King  Aretas  (that)  kept 
(guarded  or  garrisoned)  the  city  (of  the  Damascenes,  a  phrase 
omitted  in  King  James's  Bible,  though  expressed  in  all  the 
older  English  versions)  wishing  to  seize  me."  The  only  con- 
temporary Aretas  known  to  history  is  a  king  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  resident  at  Petra,  whose  daughter  had  been  repudiated 
by  Herod  Antipas,  for  the  sake  of  his  niece  and  sister-in-law, 
Herodias  (Matt.  14,  3.  Mark  6,  17.  Luke  3,  19.)  This  led  to 
a  war,  in  which  Herod  was  defeated  and  his  army  destroyed. 
Vitellius,  then  governor  of  Syria,  was  ordered  by  Tiberius  to 
help  him ;  but  while  on  his  way  to  Petra,  he  received  news  of 
the  emperor's  death,  and  retired  into  winter  quarters.  It  may 
have  been  durmg  this  inaction  of  the  Roman  forces,  that  Are- 
tas gamed  possession  of  Damascus.  This  is  at  least  more 
probable  than  that  his  deputy  or  viceroy  simply  happened  to 
be  there  at  the  time ;  or  that  this  ethnarch  was  a  Jewish 
magistrate,  appointed  or  confirmed  by  the  Arabian  king  ;  or, 
most  improbable  of  all,  that  Areta  m  Corintliians  is  the  name 
of  the  ethnarch  himself,  '  Areta  the  ethnarch  of  the  king,'  i.  e. 
of  the  Roman  Emperor.  The  two  accounts  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent, and  together  teach  us,  that  the  agency  of  this  Arabian 
chieftain  in  forbidding  Saul's  escape  was  instigated,  if  not  pur- 
chased, by  the  Jews  of  Damascus. 

25.  Then  the  disciples  took  him  by  night,  and  let 
(him)  down  by  the  wall  in  a  basket. 

Then^  as  in  vs.  13,  19.  The  disciples^  or  followers  of 
Christ,  who  seem  to  be  again  referred  to,  both  as  numerous 
and  as  acting  in  concert  or  association.  Some  of  them  were 
no  doubt  Saul's  own  converts.  Took  hirti^  taking  him,  or 
having  taken  him,  by  night  relating  equally  to  both  words,  a 
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construction  not  so  obvious  in  English.  Taking  may  be  a 
pleonastic  expression,  common  in  all  languages,  or  may  imply 
that  some  constraint  was  used  by  the  disciples.  By  the  toall^ 
i.  e.  through  the  wall  of  the  city,  the  strict  sense  of  the  Greek 
expressions  (8ta  rov  ruxovi)^  which  are  also  used  by  Paul  him- 
self (2  Cor.  11,  32),  with  the  additional  circumstance,  that  he 
was  let  down  through  a  whidow,  i.  e.  through  the  window  of 
a  house  upon  the  city  wall.  (See  Josh.  2,  15,  where  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  has  the  same  Greek  word  for  window.)  The 
words  translated  basket  in  the  parallel  accounts  are  different, 
though  no  doubt  interchangeable.  By  a  curious  coincidence, 
a  similar  diversity  exists  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  miracu- 
lously feeding  the  four  and  five  thousand  ;  the  word  for  basket 
being  different  in  all  these  cases.  (See  Matt.  16,  9. 10,  and 
compare  the  parallel  passages.) 

26.  And  when  Saul  was  come  to  Jerusalem,  he  as- 
sayed to  join  hhuself  to  the  disciples  ;  but  they  were  all 
afraid  of  him,  and  believed  not  that  he  was  a  disciple. 

Being  come^  or  having  arrived,  the  same  verb  that  is  used 
in  5,  21,  and  there  explained.  Assayed^  tried,  endeavoured, 
implying  that  he  failed  m  his  attempt.  To  join  himself^  the 
same  verb  as  in  5,  13.  To  the  disciples^  as  a  body,  as  a  church, 
not  merely  to  their  families  or  persons.  All  feared  him^  not 
believing  that  he  is  a  disciple^  thinking  it  impossible  that  he, 
who  had  so  lately  persecuted  Christ  in  his  disciples,  should 
now  be  himself  a  convert.  See  above,  on  v.  13,  and  for  the 
present  tense  {he  is)  on  7,  35.  All  may  either  mean  all  the 
individuals  to  whom  he  applied,  or  express  the  unanimous 
action  of  the  church  as  such.  This  implies  that  Paul  had  not 
been  constantly  in  public  view  since  his  conversion,  and  fa- 
vours the  opmion,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  three  years 
since  that  event  had  been  passed  in  Arabia,  and  even  there 
perhaps  in  retirement  rather  than  in  public  labour. 

27.  But  Barnabas  took  him  and  brought  him  to 
the  Apostles,  and  declared  unto  them  how  he  had  seen 
the  Lord  in  the  way,  and  that  he  had  spoken  to  him, 
and  how  he  had  preached  boldly  at  Damascus  in  the 
name  of  Jesus. 
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From  this  embarrassing  and  mortifying  situation  Saul  is 
freed  by  Barnabas,  with  whom  the  history  has  previously 
made  us  acquainted,  as  one  of  the  earUest  and  most  signal  in- 
stances of  Uberality  in  the  infant  church.  (See  above,  on  4, 
36.  37.)  The  same  Cyprian  Levite,  whose  conduct  was  before 
contrasted  with  the  seliish  ambition  and  hypocrisy  of  Ananias, 
is  here  seen  acting  a  no  less  noble  part  in  behalf  of  this  sus- 
pected, not  to  say  rejected  convert.  Though  not  affirmed,  it 
seems  to  be  implied,  that  they  had  no  previous  acquaintance 
with  each  other.  Took  him^  either  literally  by  the  hand  (as 
in  23,  19.  Mark  8,  23.  Heb.  8,  9),  or  metaphorically,  under  his 
protection  (as  in  Heb.  2,  16),  or  more  probably  than  either,  in 
his  company,  along  wdth  him,  as  when  one  friend  takes  an- 
other, to  present  or  introduce  him  to  a  third,  which  is  exactly 
the  idea  here.  To  the  Apostles^  not  to  the  disciples^  or  pro- 
miscuous body  of  behevers,  by  whom  he  had  already  been  re- 
pelled, but  to  the  twelve,  who  had  both  the  official  right  and 
the  spiritual  gift  to  determine  his  true  character,  and  who,  it 
should  seem,  had  not  yet  been  consulted,  although  some  sup- 
pose them  to  have  joined  or  acquiesced  in  Saul's  rejection, 
until  satisfied  by  Barnabas  that  he  was  a  true  convert.  De- 
clared (related,  or  detailed  historically)  to  them,  (not  merely 
that  but)  how  (i.  e.  in  what  manner,  under  what  circumstan- 
ces, including  those  of  time  and  place)  in  the  road  (by  the 
way,  on  his  journey  to  Damascus),  he  saw  the  Lord  (i.  e.  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  in  v.  17  above),  and  that  (not  how,  as 
in  the  other  case,  but  simply  that)  he  talked  to  hhn  (i.  e.  the 
Lord  to  Saul.)  This  was  enough  to  settle  the  whole  ques- 
tion. He  to  whom  the  ascended  and  exalted  Saviour  had  ap- 
peared and  spoken  was  fit  company  for  any  man.  But  more 
than  this ;  the  man  thus  signally  distinguished  by  receiving  the 
Lord's  personal  instructions,  had  proved  laithful  to  his  trust 
by  manfully  obeying  them.  In  Da^nascfiis,  in  the  very  city 
whither  he  was  going  with  authority  to  seize  all  believers, 
whether  men  or  women  (see  above,  on  v.  2.)  Preached 
boldly,  or  spoke  freely,  the  verb  corresponding  to  the  noun 
used  above  in  2,  29.  4,  13.  29.  31,  and  there  explained.  In  the 
name  of  Jesus,  as  his  disciple,  by  his  authority,  and  in  asser- 
tion of  his  claims  as  the  Messiah.  (See  above,  on  vs.  14.  15. 
16.  21.)  The  two  reasons  lor  receiving  Saul,  suggested  by 
this  narrative  of  Barnabas,  were,  first,  his  miraculous  conver- 
sion, and  secondly,  his  ministerial  fidelity ;  the  one  attested 
by  the  visible  form  and  audible  voice  of  his  ascended  Lord ; 
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the  other  by  his  public,  plain,  and  fearless  proclamation  of 
that  Lord,  as  his  own  Sovereign  and  Redeemer. 

28.  And  he  was  with  them,  coming  in  and  going 
out,  at  Jerusalem. 

In  consequence  of  this  interposition,  Saul  was  recognized 
by  the  Apostles,  and  m  deference  to  their  authority  no  doubt 
by  the  disciples  also,  as  a  convert  and  a  minister,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  was  (or  continued)  tcith  them,  not  merely  as  a  guest 
or  a  companion,  but  associated  with  them  and  taking  part  in 
their  official  labours.  Co^nhig  in  and  going  out,  literally, 
going  in  and  going  out,  a  phrase  synonymous  though  not 
identical  with  that  employed  in  1,  21  {came  in  and  came  out) 
and  there  explained.  In  Jerusalem  seems  to  be  added,  to  re- 
move all  ambiguity  and  prevent  the  reader's  taking  this  as  a 
continuation  of  what  Barnabas  related  of  Saul's  labours  at 
Damascus,  whereas  it  is  Luke's  record  of  his  labours  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

29.  And  he  spake  boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  disputed  against  the  Grecians;  but  they 
went  about  to  slay  him. 

/Spake  boldly  (literally,  speaking  freely)  is  identical  in 
Greek  with  the  ^yreached  boldly  of  v.  27,  and  describes  Saul  as 
doing  at  Jerusalem  precisely  what  he  had  done  at  Damascus. 
The  construction  of  the  words  here  is  ambiguous,  some  manu- 
scripts and  printed  copies  joining  them  immediately  with  what 
precedes — '  going  in  and  going  out  at  Jerusalem,  and  preach- 
ing boldly  in  the  name  of  Jesus.'  Others  make  them  the  be- 
ginning of  another  verse — '  and  preaching  boldly  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  he  both  talked  and  disputed  with  the  Grecians.' 
Both  (re),  not  only  discoursed  in  a  didactic  way,  but  reasoned 
and  disputed.  Agaiiist,  Uterally,  to  or  at^  not  in  their  ab- 
sence or  behind  their  backs,  but  in  their  presence,  to  their 
face.  The  Grecians,  Hellenists,  or  foreign  Jews  (see  above, 
on  6,  1,  and  below,  on  11,  20),  of  whom  Saul  was  himself  one ; 
the  same  class,  and  possibly  some  of  the  same  persons,  with 
whom  Stephen  had  contended  ((5,  9),  and  by  whom  he  was  de- 
stroyed. A  similar  eifect  was  now  produced  upon  them  by 
the  arguments  of  Saul.  They  went  about,  an  old  English 
phrase  meaning  sought,  attempted,  which  is  also  used  in  the 
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authorized  version  of  John  7,  19,  Rom.  10,  3,  to  express  a 
verb  which  means  to  seek  /  -whereas  the  one  employed  here 
means  to  take  in  hand  or  undertake^  and  is  confined  in  the 
New  Testament  to  Luke.  (See  below,  on  19,  13,  and  com- 
pare Luke  1,  1.)  To  slay  him^  the  same  verb  that  is  trans- 
lated kill  hirn^  in  v.  23. 

30.  AVliich  when  the  brethren  knew,  they  brought 
him  down  to  Cesarea,  and  sent  him  forth  to  Tarsus. 

But  the  brethren  knowing  (or  discovering  it),  brought  him 
doion^  &c.  Which  and  when  are  both  suppHed  by  the  trans- 
lators. The  brethren^  followers  of  Christ,  believers  in  the  new 
religion,  called  the  disciples  in  v.  25.  It  is  w^orthy  of  remark 
how  promptly  and  unitedly  the  brethren  or  disciples  acted  in 
both  cases,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  body,  no  doubt  accus- 
tomed thus  to  act  in  concert.  Brought  him  down^  the  usual 
expression  in  describing  motion  from  the  inland  to  the  sea- 
coast,  or  in  any  direction  from  the  Holy  City.  (See  above, 
on  7,  15.  8,  15.  26.)  Cesarea  here  is  not,  as  some  suppose, 
Cesarea  Philippi,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  but  the  sea- 
port of  that  name,  where-  Philip  was  left  at  the  close  of  the 
last  chapter.  (See  above,  on  8,  40.)  Sent  hun  forth  ov  qff\ 
or  still  more  exactly,  sent  him  out  avmy^  a  favourite  expres- 
sion of  our  author  (see  above,  on  7,  12,  and  below,  on  11,  22. 
12,  11.  13,  26.  17,  14.  22,  21,  and  compare  Luke  1,  53.  2,  10. 
11),  the  only  other  writer  who  employs  it  being  Paul  (Gal.  4, 
4.  6.)  It  implies  great  distance,  and  is  here  applied  no  doubt 
to  a  voyage  by  sea.  Tarsus^  his  native  place,  to  which  the 
history  thus  brings  him  back  and  for  the  present  leaves  him. 
(See  above,  on  v.  11,  and  below,  on  11,  25.) 

31.  Then  had  the  churches  rest  throughout  all 
Judea  and  Galilee  and  Samaria,  and  were  edified,  and 
walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied. 

This  is  marked  in  some  editions  of  the  text,  and  explained 
by  some  interpreters,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative  of 
Paul's  conversion,  and  as  meaning  that  in  consequence  of 
that  event,  the  churches  of  Palestine  enjoyed  repose  from 
persecution,  and  an  o])portunity  as  well  of  outward  as  of  in- 
ward growth.     But  Paul  was  not  the  only  persecutor;  nor 
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could  his  conversion,  especially  if  it  were  the  only  case,  imme- 
diately give  peace  to  all  the  churches,  or  save  himself  from 
being  persecuted  afterwards.  (See  Gal.  5,  11.  Rom.  15,  31.) 
Besides,  his  new  commission  seems  to  have  been  limited  to 
foreign  cities  (see  above,  on  v.  2,  and  below,  on  26,  11),  and 
its  termination  could  not  therefore  have  afforded  peace  to 
all  the  churches  of  the  Holy  Land.  This  erroneous  view 
of  the  connection  has  arisen  partly  from  the  use  of  the 
word  rest^  implying  previous  suffering  or  disturbance,  to 
translate  a  word  which  is  always  rendered  peace^  except  in 
this  book  (see  above,  on  7,  26,  and  below,  on  24,  2)  ;  and 
partly  from  the  use  of  the  word  then,  to  represent  a  phrase 
which  properly  means  so  then,  and  marks  the  resumption 
of  a  narrative  before  interrupted.  (See  above,  on  8,  4.  25.) 
The  point  to  which  the  writer  here  reverts  is  no  doubt 
the  dispersion  consequent  upon  the  death  of  Stephen.  The 
verse  is  then  introductory  to  a  new  subject,  Peter's  visitation 
of  the  churches  after  the  first  force  of  the  persecution  had 
been  spent.  Notwithstanding  all  that  they  suffered,  the 
churches  of  Palestine  were  now  highly  prosperous.  It  is  not 
necessarily  implied  that  persecution  had  entirely  ceased,  nor 
need  we  assume  a  reference  to  the  profanation  of  the  temple 
by  Caligula,  as  a  reason  for  its  ceasing.  All  that  is  here  re- 
corded is  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Jewish-Christian 
churches.  What  really  implies  that  they  were  not  now 
persecuted,  is  that  Peter  could  be  absent  from  Jerusalem. 
(See  above,  on  8,  1.)  Edified,  i.  e.  built  up,  a  favourite  figure 
in  the  New  Testament,  not  for  mere  numerical  increase  and 
outward  organization,  but  for  internal  growth  and  spiritual 
progress  (l  Cor.  8, 1.  10.  10.23.  14,4.17.  1  Thess.  5,11.) 
Walking,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  living,  habitually  acting, 
but  in  that  of  advancing,  making  progress.  The  fear  of  the 
Lord,  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  true  religion,  with  special 
reference  to  fear  in  the  restricted  sense.  Consolation,  exhor- 
tation, or  instruction  (see  above,  on  4,  36.)  The  Rhemish 
version  {replenished  tvith  the  consolation  of  the  Holy  Ghost), 
though  not  incompatible  with  classical  usage,  is  at  variance 
with  that  of  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  according  to  which  the  verb 
here  used  means  only  to  midtiply,  in  the  active  or  passive 
sense.  The  construction  is  ambiguous,  as  we  may  either  read, 
by  the  consolation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  multiplied,  or,  as 
in  the  common  version,  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and 
the  consolation  of  the  Ploly  Ghost,  were  multiplied.  The  es- 
sential meaning  is  the  same  in  either  case. 
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32.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Peter  passed  through- 
out all  (quarters),  he  came  down  also  to  the  saints  which 
dwelt  at  Lydda. 

During  this  auspicious  period  of  prosperity  and  growth  in 
the  infant  churches  of  the  Holy  Land,  an  incident  occurred, 
or  came  to  2^ciss,  which  was  closely  connected  with  subsequent 
events  of  great  importance.  This  was  a  general  visitation  of 
the  churches  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  in  the  course  of  which, 
passmg  through  all^  i.  e.  through  all  parts  of  the  country ;  or 
through  all  its  cities ;  or  through  all  the  places  w^here  the 
church  had  been  established ;  or,  as  some  supply  the  ellipsis, 
through  (i.  e.  among)  all  the  saints,  believers,  or  discij^les  in 
the  Holy  Land.  (Compare  the  similar  expressions  used  by 
Paul  in  20,  25,  and  Rom.  15,  28.)  In  the  course  of  this  official 
journey,  he  ccmie  down  (see  above,  on  8,  15.  26),  not  only  to 
a  multitude  of  other  places  not  here  named,  but  also  to  the 
saints  (see  above,  on  v.  13)  inhahiting  Lydda.  This  was  the 
Ijod  of  the  Old  Testament,  built  or  rebuilt  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (l  Chron.  8,  12.  Ezr.  2,  33.  Neh.  7,  37.  11,  35), 
and  afterwards  known  by  the  Greek  name  of  Diospolis.  Here 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  built  a  church  to  St.  George,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  said  to  be  still  visible. 

33.  And  there  he  found  a  certain  man  named 
Eneas,  which  had  kept  his  bed  eight  years,  and  was 
sick  of  the  palsy. 

Founds  or  met  with,  unexpectedly,  as  seems  to  be  sug- 
gested by  the  use  of  this  expression.  The  Greek  form  of  the 
name  {Eneas)  has  led  some  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  suf- 
ferer, who  had  kept  his  bed  (literally,  lying  down  upon  a  bed 
or  couch)  si?ice  or  for  (literally,  from^  see  above,  on  v.  13) 
eight  years^  was  a  Gentile ;  while  others,  w^ith  more  reason 
although  not  conclusively,  infer  from  the  previous  mention  of 
the  saints,  that  he  was  certainly  a  Christian.  Atid  was  sick 
of  the  palsy ^  literally,  loho  was  paralyzed  oy  paralytic.  (See 
above,  on  8,  7,  and  compare  Luke  5,  18.  24.) 

34.  And  Peter  saith  unto  him,  Eneas,  Jesus  Christ 
maketh  thee  whole ;  arise  and  make  thy  bed. 

CaUing  him  by  name,  in  oi-der  to  secure  his  attention  and 
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identify  the  object  of  address,  the  Apostle  solemnly  assures 
him  that  he  is  already  healed,  and  that  the  power  by  which 
the  miracle  was  wrought  is  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  does 
not  even  name  himself  as  the  instrumental  cause,  or  invoke  the 
name  of  Christ  (as  in  3,  6),  but  expressly  represents  him  as 
the  efficient  and  immediate  agent.  MaJceth  thee  whole^  or 
more  emphatically  and  yet  more  exactly,  Jesus  Christ  is  heal- 
ing thee^  now,  at  this  moment,  even  while  I  speak.  This  form 
of  expression  shows,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  Apostle's  full 
persuasion  of  the  truth  of  what  he  says,  which  is  also  sug- 
gested by  the  following  command.  Arise,  stand  up,  an  act 
which  a  moment  sooner  would  have  been  impossible,  and  the 
failure  to  perform  which  now  would  have  covered  Peter  with 
confusion,  and  exposed  him  to  contempt,  if  not  to  punishment, 
as  an  impostor.  Mahe  thy  hed,  literally,  spread  for  thyself, 
which  some  have  strangely  understood  of  spreading  a  table  or 
providing  food;  but  which  refers  to  the  spreading  of  his 
couch,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  bed-clothes,  both  which,  in 
the  East,  are  comparatively  simple  operations.  The  command 
does  not  refer  to  future  practice — '  henceforth  make  thy  o^vvn 
bed,  and  no  longer  be  dependent  on  the  help  of  others ' — but 
to  an  immediate  act,  affording  proof  of  his  entire  restoration, 
by  performing,  on  the  spot  and  in  a  moment,  what  for  eight 
years  he  had  not  been  able  even  to  attempt.  If  he  had  not 
done  it,  how  pitiable  would  have  been  the  attitude  of  the 
Apostle  !  How  complete  the  refutation  of  his  claims  to  repre- 
sent a  divine  person,  by  whose  power  the  cure  had  been  ef- 
fected !  But  he  was  not  to  be  thus  disgraced.  The  success 
of  the  experiment  was  instantaneous,  as  appears  from  the  con- 
cise but  most  expressive  statement,  that  the  paralytic  instantly 
arose,  and  no  doubt  made  his  bed,  as  he  was  ordered, 

35.  And  all  that  dwelt  in  Lydda  and  Saron  saw 
him,  and  turned  to  the  Lord. 

There  was  nothing  secret,  either  in  the  previous  condition 
of  this  man,  or  in  the  change  which  he  experienced.  In  both 
states  he  was  a  familiar  object.  All  saw  him,  not  once  for  all, 
or  at  the  moment  of  the  cure,  but  often,  or  from  time  to  time. 
This  statement  comprehends,  not  merely  the  inhabitants  of 
Lydda,  where  Eneas  lived,  and  where  the  miracle  was 
wi-ought,  but  those  of  the  whole  tract  or  region,  here  de- 
scribed by  its  ancient  name  of  Saron  (/Sharon),  meaning  ori- 
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ginally  any  plain,  but  specially  applied  to  that  along  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  between  Cesarea  and  Joppa,  once  so  famous 
for  its  fertility  that  it  is  sometimes  joined  with  Lebanon  and 
Cannel,  as  a  proverbial  type  or  emblem  of  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion. (See  Isai.  33,9.  35,2.  65,  10,  and  compare  1  Chr.  27, 
29.)  And  turned  (literally,  loere  turned)  to  the  Lord^  is  not 
the  statement  of  an  additional  event,  unconnected  with  the 
miracle  except  by  chronological  succession.  Nor  does  it 
qualify  the  all  of  the  preceding  clause,  and  mean  that  all  who 
had  already  been  converted  saw  him  after  he  was  healed  ;  for 
the  verb  is  not  in  the  pluperfect  tense,  and  the  sight  of  the  re- 
stored paralytic  could  not  well  have  been  confined  to  the  dis- 
ciples ;  an  objection  only  partially  removed  by  saying  that, 
although  they  could  not  be  the  only  witnesses,  they  might  be 
the  only  ones  appealed  to  by  a  Christian  writer.  Besides,  the 
terms  here  used  are  descriptive  of  new  converts,  which  is  the 
uniform  and  constant  sense  of  turning  to  God,  or  to  the  Lord 
(Jesus  Christ),  the  first  form  being  chiefly  used  of  Gentile  and 
the  last  of  Jewish  converts.  (Compare  15,  19.  20.  21,  with 
1^21.  2  Cor.  15,  3.  16.)  The  true  sense,  therefore,  is  that  the 
healing  of  Eneas  was  the  occasion  of  a  general  conversion  to 
the  new  religion  in  that  part  of  the  country.  '  They  saw  the 
miracle  and  turned  to  God.'  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  reason  for 
this  one  case  being  singled  out  from  many  of  the  same  kind 
and  particularly  stated,  not  because  it  was  intrinsically  more 
important,  but  because  it  was  connected  with  this  progress  of 
the  truth,  and  with  other  great  events  about  to  be  recorded. 

36.  Now  there  was  at  Joppa  a  certain  disciple 
named  Tabitha,  which  by  interpretation  is  called  Dor- 
cas :  this  woman  Avas  full  of  good  works  and  almsdeeds 
which  slie  did. 

The  healing  of  Eneas  was  connected  with  another  miracle, 
which  led  to  similar  results  in  that  part  of  Judea,  and  imme- 
diately prepared  the  way  for  Peter's  memorable  visit  to  Cesa- 
rea, described  in  the  next  chapter.  Noxo^  not  a  particle  of 
time  but  of  narration  ;  see  above,  on  v.  10.  Joppa^  the  Greek 
form  of  the  Hebrew  Japho  (Josh.  19,  46.  2  Chr.  2,  16.  Ezr. 
3,  7.  Jon.  1,  3)  and  the  Arabic  J(tjf((,  in  all  which  names  the 
initial  letter  is  a  vowel  or  a  semivowel  nearly  equivalent  to 
our   y  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  although  pronounced  in 
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English  as  a  double  consonant.  The  place  so  called  is  a  sea- 
port on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Palestine,  described  b}^. 
Pliny  as  extremely  ancient,  and  in  Scripture  as  the  point  where 
materials  were  landed  for  the  building  both  of  the  first  and 
second  temple  (2  Chr.  2,16.  Ezr.  3,7.)  The  harbour  was  a 
bad  one,  but  the  best  upon  the  coast,  until  Herod  the  Great 
made  an  artificial  port  at  Cesarea.  (See  above,  on  v.  30  and 
8,  40.)  Hence  Joppa  was  conspicuous  in  history  for  ages,  as 
well  as  for  the  changes  which  it  underwent,  having  been  re- 
peatedly demolished  and  rebuilt.  Since  the  first  Crusade,  it 
has  been  the  landing  place  for  Christian  pilgrims,  and  visited 
by  almost  every  traveller  in  the  East.  It  was  sacked  by  Na- 
poleon in  1797,  and  witnessed  the  famous  massacre  of  prison- 
ers. The  Hebrew  name  means  beautiful,  and  probably  al- 
ludes to  its  appearance  at  a  distance.  It  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  only  in  this  narrative.  (See  below,  vs.  38.  42. 43. 
10,  5.  8.  23.  32.  11,  5.  13.)  Here  Peter  was  commissioned  to 
perform  a  miracle  still  greater  than  the  one  at  Lydda.  The 
subject  of  it  is  described  as  a  female  convert  or  disciple.  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  age  and  country  (see  above,  on 
1,13.  23.  4,  36),  she  had  two  names,  one  Greek  (Dorcas)  and 
the  other  Aramaic  (Tabitha)^  both  denoting  a  gazelle  or  ante- 
lope. The  double  name  may  possibly  imply  a  mixed  j^opula- 
tion,  which  is  quite  as  probable  in  Joppa  as  in  Cesarea,  where 
we  know  from  Josephus  that  it  did  exist.  (See  above,  on  8, 
40.)  ^ull  of  (or  abounding  in)  good  works^  an  expression 
sometimes  signifying  virtuous  or  pious  acts  in  general,  and 
sometimes  acts  of  charity  and  kindness  in  particular.  (See 
above,  on  4,  9,  and  compare  Rom.  2,  7.  13,  3.  2  Cor.  9,  8. 
1  Tim.  5,  10.  3, 17.)  The  latter  meaning  is  required  here  by 
the  specific  statement  following.  Alms-deeds^  or  alms^  as  the 
same  word  is  translated  in  3,  2.  3  above.  Did^  in  the  imper- 
fect tense,  used  to  do,  habitually  practised. 

37.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days  that  she  was 
sick  and  died,  whom,  when  they  had  washed,  they  laid 
her  in  an  upper  chamber. 

In  the  life  of  this  exemplary  person  a  remarkable  event  oc- 
curred, or  came  to  pass,  in  those  days,  i.  e.  during  Peter's 
residence  at  Lydda.  Having  sickened  (or  been  sick)  she  died. 
When  they  had  vKished,  literally,  having  washed.  The  form 
of  the  Greek  word  is  masculine  and  plural,  and  describes  the 
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agents  in  the  most  general  way  without  regard  to  sex.  The 
niascuUne  is  thus  generically  used,  not  only  in  Hebrew,  bat  in 
the  best  Greek  writers,  a  striking  instance  being  found  in 
Xenophon.  In  cm  tipper  roorti^  see  above,  on  1,  13.  Tlie 
Greek  phrase  may  possibly  here  mean,  up  stairs^  or  in  the 
upper  story. 

38.  And  forasmucli  as  Lydda  was  nigh  to  Joppa, 
and  the  disciples  had  heard  that  Peter  was  there,  they 
sent  unto  him  two  men,  desiring  (him)  that  he  would 
not  delay  to  come  to  them. 

Lydda  being  near  to  Jop/pa^  to  wit,  ten  or  twelve  miles,  on 
the  highway  to  Jerusalem.  The  disciples  (of  Christ),  still  act- 
ing as  a  body  (see  above,  on  v.  30.)  Had  heard^  literally, 
having  heard^  as  the  report  of  the  first  miracle  had  spread 
throughout  the  plain  of  Sharon  (see  above,  on  v.  35.)  There^ 
literally,  in  it,  i.  e.  Lydda.  Desiring,  exhorting,  or  entreat- 
ing (see  above,  on  2.40.  8,  31.)  Would  not  delay,  literally, 
not  to  delay,  hesitate,  or  put  off  coming,  applied  in  classic 
Greek  especially  to  hesitation  caused  by  fear  or  sloth.  In- 
stead of  the  infinitive  to  delay,  the  oldest  manuscripts,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Vulgate,  have  the  second  person,  do  not  delay. 
To  come,  literally,  to  come  (or  pass)  through,  i.  e.  through  the 
intervening  space  (see  above,  on  v.  32,  and  on  8,  4.  40.)  To 
them,  as  far  as  to  them  (see  above,  on  1,  8.) 

39.  Then  Peter  arose  and  went  with  them.  Wlien 
he  was  come,  they  brought  him  into  the  upper  cham- 
ber; and  all  the  widows  stood  by  him,  weeping  and 
showing  (the)  coats  and  garments  which  Dorcas  made, 
while  she  was  with  them. 

Then,  as  in  vs.  19.  25.  Arose,  put  himself  in  motion,  or 
addressed  himself  to  action.  (See  above,  on  5,  17.34.  8,  26. 
9,  11.)  Went  loith  them,  whether  simply  to  console  the 
mourners,  or  with  the  expectation  of  restoring  her  to  life,  the 
narrative  does  not  inform  us.  There  is  no  such  objection  to 
the  supposition  of  a  previous  divine  communication,  as  there 
was  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Ananias.  (See  above,  on  5,  5.) 
When  he  was  come  they  brought  him,  literally,  whom  being 
come  they  brought  (or  led)  up  into  the  upper  chamber,  men- 
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tioned  in  v.  37,  where  the  body  was  laid  out.  All  the  widows 
may  mean  those  of  Joppa,  as  a  class,  having  charge  of  the  sick, 
like  the  deaconesses  of  the  apostolical  churches  (compare 
1  Tim.  5,  9. 16)  ;  or  the  widows  for  whom  Dorcas  had  pro- 
vided by  her  charities  (see  above,  on  6,  1,  and  compare  1  Tim. 
5,  16.  James  1,  27.)  In  the  latter  case,  the  garments  shown 
were  those  which  they  then  wore ;  in  the  former,  those  which 
she  had  left  for  distribution.  Coats  and  garments,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  sense  of  the  Greek  words,  under  and  upper 
garments  (see  above,  on  7,  58),  the  tunic  and  robe  or  gown, 
which  still  constitute  the  oriental  costume  of  both  sexes. 
Which,  literally,  as  many  as,  but  not  necessarily  denoting  all 
(see  above,  on  vs.  13.  16,  and  4,  34.)  Made,  in  the  imperfect 
tense,  which  may  either  mean  she  used  to  make  them,  or  was 
actually  making  them,  when  seized  with  her  last  illness. 
While  she  was  with  them,  Uterally,  with  them  being  (i.  e.  when 
she  still  lived.) 

40.  But  Peter  put  (them)  all  forth,  and  kneeled  down 
and  prayed,  and  turning  (him)  to  the  body,  said,  Tabi- 
tha,  arise.  And  she  opened  her  eyes  ;  and  when  she 
saw  Peter,  she  sat  up. 

In  imitation  of  his  Master  at  the  house  of  Jairus  (Matt.  9, 
25.  Luke  8,  51),  where  Peter  was  one  of  the  three  suffered 
to  attend  him,  the  Apostle  now  excludes  all  the  rest  from  the 
chamber  of  death,  and  kneeling  down  {placing  the  knees,  as 
in  7,  60),  mvokes  the  divine  interposition,  thus  again,  but  in 
another  form,  acknowledging  liis  own  part  in  the  whole  trans- 
action to  be  merely  mstrumental.  (See  above,  on  3,  6.  16.  4, 
10.)  Then,  instead  of  saying,  as  he  did  to  Eneas  (v.  34), 
"  Jesus  Christ  is  healing  thee,"  he  turns  to  the  corpse  and  ad- 
dresses it  directly,  in  an  authorit:itive  tone,  commanding  the 
dead  woman,  by  her  Aramaic  name,  and  no  doubt  in  the 
Aramaic  language  of  the  country  (see  above,  on  1,  19),  to 
arise  from  the  place  where  she  was  lying.  Turning,  in  the 
primary  corporeal  sense,  as  distinguished  from  the  metaphori- 
cal or  moral,  which  occurs  above  in  y.  35,  Presumj^tuous  or 
mad  as  this  command  might  well  have  seemed,  it  is  iniuiedi- 
ately  obeyed,  by  a  succession  of  acts  showing  the  return  of 
life.  When  she  opened  her  eyes,  which  had  been  so  long 
closed  in  death,  they  rested  upon  Peter,  whom  she  no  doubt 
saw  to  be  a  stranger  and  alone  in  the  apartment.  Roused  by 
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this  unexpected  sight,  she  finally  sat  np,  thereby  evincing  the 
completeness  of  the  miracle,  and  her  own  entire  resuscitation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  and  simple,  or  at  the  same 
time  more  graphic,  than  this  narrative. 

41.  And  he  gave  her  (his)  hand,  and  hfted  her  up, 
and  when  he  had  called  the  saints  and  widows,  he  pre- 
sented her  alive. 

Having  described  the  acts  of  the  resuscitated  woman,  Luke 
describes  those  of  Peter  after  her  revival.  Gave  her  his  hand 
and  lifted  her  up,  not  because  she  w^as  too  w^eak  to  rise  with- 
out help  or  to  stand  alone,  for  the  recovery,  in  all  such  cases, 
was  complete  and  mstantaneous ;  but  rather  in  the  way  of 
w^elcome  or  congratulation.  Gave  his  hand,  implying  that 
she  took  it,  and  was  not  therefore  altogether  passive.  He 
then  calls  in  the  witnesses  whom  he  had  before  excluded 
(v.  40),  the  saints  (believers  or  disciples)  in  general,  and  the 
widow^s,  previously  mentioned  (v.  39)  as  chief  mourners,  in 
particular.  To  these  he  no\Y  2yresents  her  living,  the  same  ex- 
pression that  is  used  in  1,3,  and  there  explained.  The  whole 
account  suggests  the  idea  of  deliberation  and  composure,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  hurry  and  excitement  on  the  part  of  Peter, 
or  of  possible  delusion  on  the  part  of  the  spectators. 

42.  And  it  was  known  throughout  all  Joppa ;  and 

many  believed  in  the  Lord. 

As  hi  the  other  case  at  Lydda  (v.  35),  the  historian  now 
records  the  effect  of  this  great  miracle,  first  stating  its  publi- 
city and  notoriety.  It  became  known  (see  above,  on  1,  19, 
and  below,  on  19,  17)  throughout  (see  above,  on  v.  31,  and 
below,  on  10,  37)  allJoppa.  This  circumstance  is  introduced, 
not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  or  to  show  the  certainty  of  the 
event,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  an  important 
providential  end  which  it  j^i'omoted.  Many  believed  in  the 
Lord,  or  rather  on  him,  the  Greek  preposition  suggesting  the 
idea  of  reliance  or  dependence,  as  in  1,17  above,  and  15,  31.  22, 
19  below.  (Compare  Kom.  4,  24.)  It  also  denotes  motion  to- 
wards an  object,  and  thus  suggests  the  idea  of  conversion,  as 
involved  in  that  of  faith,  or  inseparable  from  it.  TJie  Lord, 
i.  e.  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  wider  sense  of  God  would 
here  be  too  indefinite.     (See  above,  on  v.  35.) 
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43.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  lie  tarried  many  days 
in  Joppa,  with  one  Simon  a  tanner. 

Having  shown  how  Peter  came  to  be  in  Joppa  at  all,  the 
narrative  now  explains  how  he  happened  to  be  still  there, 
when  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  tenth  chapter  came  to  pass. 
Though  suddenly  brought  thither  in  a  great  emergency,  he 
had  determined  or  consented,  for  some  reason  which  is  not  ex- 
plained, to  stay  there.  It  came  to  pass  (or  happened)  may 
imply,  that  this  was  not  his  expectation  or  original  intention ; 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  stay  there,  yet  it  so  happened  or 
turned  out.  Many  days^  literally,  days  enough^  as  in  v.  23. 
5,- 3  7.  8,  11.  A  strong  impression  of  exactness  and  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts  related,  is  made  by  the  writer's  intro- 
duction of  an  otherwise  unimportant  circumstance,  to  wit,  the 
very  house  where  Peter  lodged  at  Joppa.  With^  in  Greek  a 
preposition  which,  when  construed  with  the  dative  or  accusa- 
tive, denotes  juxtaposition,  by  or  alongside  of  (see  above,  on 
4,  35.  37.  5,  2.  10.  7,  58,  and  compare  Luke  9,  47.)  In  its  more 
figurative  use,  it  is  applied  especially  to  eating  with  a  person 
(Luke  11,  37.  19,  17),  or  to  lodging  with  him  (see  below,  on 
10,  6.  18,  3.  20.  21,  7.  8.  16,  and  compare  John  1,  40.  4,  4.) 
The  Apostle's  host  on  this  occasion  was  a  namesake  of  his  o\\ti, 
but  distinguished  by  his  occupation  as  a  currier  or  tanner, 
which  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  an  unclean  one,  from 
which  some  have  needlessly  inferred,  that  Peter  was  already 
free  from  Jewish  prejudice;  while  others  argue,  still  more 
gratuitously,  that  he  and  his  office  were  held  in  little  honour 
by  the  people  of  Joppa. 


CHAPTER  X. 


This  chapter  is  entirely  occupied  with  one  great  subject,  the 
first  reception  of  converted  Gentiles  to  the  Church,  without 
passing  through  the  intermediate  state  of  Judaism.  To  this 
narrative,  9,81-43  is  an  introduction,  and  11,  1-18  an  appen- 
dix. The  narrative  itself  describes  the  providential  means,  by 
which  the  representatives  of  the  Gentile  world  on  one  hand, 
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and  the  chosen  instrument  of  their  reception  on  the  other, 
were  prepared  for  their  respective  parts  in  this  transaction. 
These  means  consisted  of  two  A^isions  or  divine  communica- 
tions, one  to  Cornelius,  assuring  him  that  God  had  purposes 
of  mercy  towards  him,  and  directing  him  to  seek  an  interview 
with  Peter  (1-8)  ;  the  other  to  Peter  himself,  informing  him 
that  the  old  partition  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  now 
broken  down,  and  directing  him  to  meet  the  advances  of  Cor- 
nelius (9-20.)  In  obedience  to  this  order,  he  accompanies  the 
messengers  to  Cesarea  (21-24),  and,  after  correcting  the  cen- 
turion's error  as  to  his  own  person  (25-26),  avows  the  change 
which  he  had  recently  experienced  (27-29),  receives  a  formal 
statement  of  the  message  to  Cornelius  (30-33),  and  preaches 
Christ,  as  the  Judge  and  Saviour  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
(34-43.)  While  he  is  speaking,  the  new  converts  are  bap- 
tized with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  then  with  water  (34-47),  aft,er 
which  Peter  still  continues  with  them,  no  doubt  to  instruct 
them  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  their  new  religion  (48.) 

1.  There  was  a  certain  man  in  Cesarea  called  Cor- 
nelius, a  centurion  of  the  band  called  the  ItaHan 
(band)  — 

The  beginning  of  this  narrative  is  less  abrupt  in  Greek, 
where  the  usual  continuative  particle  (8e)  connects  it  closely 
with  what  goes  before.  Those  who  regard  it  as  the  com- 
mencement of  an  entirely  new  subject,  overlook  the  bearing 
of  the  miracles  recorded  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  chajiter  on 
the  history  that  follows.  It  was  while  Peter  was  still  resident 
at  Joppa,  and  therefore  easily  accessible  from  Cesarea,  that 
the  incidents  recorded  in  this  chapter  happened.  Cornelius^ 
a  familiar  but  honourable  name  in  Latin,  bemg  that  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Roman  fimily.  A  centurion  was  strictly  the  com- 
mander of  a  hundred  men ;  but  the  title  A\'as  applied,  with  some 
degree  of  latitude,  to  those  who  led  the  subdivisions  of  a  le- 
gion. The  hand  here  probably  means  such  a  subdivision. 
The  Italian^  probably  so  called  because  comj^sed  of  Romans, 
although  stationed  in  the  East,  as  the  European  officers  and 
soldiers  in  India  are  distinguished  from  the  native  troops  or 
sepoys.  The  Italian  legion^  spoken  of  by  Tacitus,  was  subse- 
quently organized  by  Nero,  and  would  not  have  been  desig- 
nated by  the  term  here  used  (rrTrcipa.)  The  same  phrase  is 
employed  by  Arrian,   and  an  old  mscription  mentions  "  tho 
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3ohort  of  Italian  volunteers  which  is  in  Syria."  The  main 
facts  here  are  the  country,  the  profession,  the  rank,  and  the 
residence  of  the  man  who  was  to  represent  Gentile  Christian- 
ity, in  its  first  encounter,  so  to  speak,  with  the  Jewish  type  or 
aspect  of  the  same  religion. 

2.  A  devout  man,  and  one  that  feared  God  with 
all  his  house,  which  gave  much  alms  to  the  people,  and 
prayed  to  God  alway. 

His  character  and  previous  religious  history.  Devout^ 
pious,  reverent,  not  merely  in  the  heathen  sense,  but  as  the 
fruit  of  divine  grace.  Feared  God^  i.  e.  the  one  true  God,  as 
opposed  to  the  many  gods  of  heathenism.  With  all  his  house^ 
or  household ;  not  alone,  or  merely  in  his  own  person,  but  as 
the  teacher  and  example  of  those  dependent  on  him.  Which 
gave  much  alms^  or  rather,  practising  many  charities^  not 
merely  to  the  poor  in  general,  but  to  the  people^  i.  e.  the  chosen 
people,  the  children  of  Israel,  among  whom  he  lived  and  from 
whom  he  had  learned  the  true  religion.  Praying  to  God^  or 
asking  of  God,  i.  e.  looking  to  Jehovah,  or  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  not  to  idols,  for  the  supply  of  his  necessities  in  general, 
and  for  spiritual  guidance  in  particular.  This  is  not  the  de- 
scription of  a  proselyte,  in  any  technical  or  formal  sense,  but 
of  a  Gentile  whom  divine  grace  had  prepared  for  the  imme- 
diate reception  of  the  Gospel,  without  passing  through  the  in- 
termediate state  of  Judaism,  although  long  famihar  with  it, 
and  indebted  to  it  for  such  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God  as 
he  possessed. 

3.  He  saw  in  a  vision,  evidently,  about  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  day,  an  angel  of  God,  coming  in  to  him,  and 
saying  unto  him,  Cornelius  ! 

The  means  used  to  bring  this  representative  of  the  Gentile 
world  into  contact  with  the  new  religion.  Saw  is  construed 
directly  with  a  man  in  v.  1.  by  the  latest  critics,  who  omit  the 
verb  in  that  verse,  and  make  one  long  sentence  of  the  three. 
'  A  certain  man  in  Cesarea,  named  Cornelius,  a  centurion  &c. 

devout  and  fearing  God  &c saw.'     In  a  vision^ 

not  a  dream,  which  would  be  otherwise  expressed  (as  in  Matt. 
2, 13. )  Q.  22),  but  a  supernatural  communication,  addressed  not 
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merely  to  the  mind,  but  to  the  senses.  (See  above,  on  7,  31. 
9,  10.  12.)  Emdently^  clearly,  certainly,  not  doubtfully  or 
dimly.  About  (literally,  as  if^  i.  e.  as  if  it  were)  the  iiinth 
hour  (after  sunrise,  see  above,  on  2, 15),  not  far  from  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  object  thus  and  then  seen  was 
ail  aiKjel  of  Gocl^  a  messenger  sent  by  him  from  the  other 
world,  belonging  to  a  race  of  superhuman  spirits,  but  no  doubt 
clothed  in  human  form.  The  popular  idea  of  winged  angels 
is  derived  from  the  cherubim  (Ex.  25,  20)  and  seraphim  (Isai. 
6,  2),  but  is  never  suggested  by  any  of  the  narratives  of  angelic 
visits  to  this  world  and  its  inhabitants.  Coining  in  to  him, 
into  his  house  and  presence,  like  an  ordinary  visitor,  and  ad- 
dressing him  familiarly  by  name. 

4.  And  when  lie  looked  on  liim,  he  was  afraid,  and 
said,  What  is  it,  Lord  ?  And  he  said  unto  him,  Thy 
prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a  memorial  be- 
fore God. 

Gazing  (intently  looking)  at  him,  and  becoming  fearful, 
not  afraid  of  personal  injury,  but  awe-struck  at  the  presence 
of  a  superhuman  being,  which  must  have  been  betrayed  by 
somethmg  in  the  stranger's  aspect.  What  is  (it)  ?  i.  e.  what 
is  the  occasion  of  your  coming  ?  Prayers  and  alms,  the  two 
kinds  of  reUgious  service  previously  mentioned,  as  the  proofs 
of  the  centurion's  devout  regard  to  the  divme  will  and  the 
true  religion.  Come  up^  ascended,  in  allusion  to  the  vapour 
of  the  ancient  oiferings.  For  a  memorial,  to  remind  God,  as 
it  were,  of  the  offerer's  existence  and  necessities ;  another 
allusion  to  the  ceremonial  law,  in  Avhich  this  name  is  given  to 
apart  of  the  burnt-offering.  (See  Lev.  2,  2.  Num.  5,  21.)  Be- 
fore God,  not  merely  in  his  judgment  or  his  estimation,  as  in 
8,  21,  but  in  his  presence,  in  the  place  where  he  manifests  his 
glory.  Intrinsic  merit  or  efficacy  is  no  more  ascribed  in  these 
words  to  the  good  works  of  Cornelius  than  to  the  oblations 
from  which  the  figure  or  comparison  is  taken.  It  Avas  not  as 
a  reward  of  what  Cornelius  had  thus  done,  that  the  Lord  now 
favoured  and  distinguished  him ;  but  this  distinguishing  favour 
was  itself  tlie  cause  of  those  devotional  and  charitable  habits, 
which  liad  been  recognized  in  heaven  as  being  Avhat  they  were, 
not  meritorious  claims  to  the  divine  blessmg,  but  experimental 
proots  that  it  had  been  bestowed. 
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5.  And  now  send  men  to  Joppa,  and  call  for  (one) 
Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter : 

As  this  vision  was  not  intended  merely  to  astonish  or  to 
please  Cornelius,  but  to  prepare  for  his  reception  into  tlie 
Church,  the  angelic  assurance  of  the  divine  flxvour  is  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  directions  as  to  his  own  duty.  And 
noio,  since  God  has  purposes  of  mercy  towards  thee,  send  to 
(or  into)  Jbppa,  where  Peter  had  been  left  at  the  close  of  the 
last  chapter  (9,  43.)  Men,  and  by  implication,  chosen  men,  or 
men  lit  for  such  a  service  (see  below,  on  v.  7.)  Call  for,  lite- 
rally, send  for,  a  compound  form  of  the  preceding  verb.  One 
before  Simon  is  supplied  by  the  translators.  Both  names  are 
given  to  identify  the  person. 

6.  He  lodgeth  with  one  Simon  a  tanner,  whose 
house  is  by  the  sea  side  :  he  shall  tell  thee  what  thou 
oughtest  to  do. 

Minute  directions  how  he  should  find  Peter.  Lodgeth 
with,  or  is  entertained  by ;  for  it  may  have  been  a  case  of 
Christian  hospitality.  A  tanner,  see  above,  on  9,  43.  To 
whom  there  is  a  house  by  the  sea,  perhaps  on  account  of  his 
occupation,  and  perhaps  at  a  distance  from  the  town,  as  the 
Mishua  requires  in  the  case  of  such  employments. 

7.  And  when  the  angel  which  spake  unto  Cornelius 
was  departed,  he  called  two  of  his  household  servants, 
and  a  devout  soldier  of  them  that  waited  on  him  con- 
tinually. 

As  soon  as  the  Adsion  is  concluded,  he  takes  the  necessary 
measures  to  obey  the  order  which  he  had  received,  employ- 
ing for  this  purpose  three  of  his  o\Yi\  household,  two  domes 
tics,  or,  as  the  word  originally  means,  two  members  of  his 
family,  and  a  military  servant,  who  was  his  constant  personal 
attendant,  as,  in  some  modern  armies,  officers  are  waited  on 
by  soldiers.  This  man  is  described  as  like  his  master  or  com- 
mander in  religious  character,  and  therefore  peculiarly  well 
fitted  for  the  service  now  assigned  to  him.  Although  not  af- 
firmed, it  seems  to  be  implied,  that  the  other  two  messengers 
were  Hke-mindod ;  so  that  wo  have  here  the  mteresting  case 
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of  a  whole  Gentile  household,  brought  by  intercourse  with 
Jews,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  the  very  threshold  of  the 
true  religion. 

8.  And  wlien  he  had  declared  all  (these)  things 
unto  them,  he  sent  them  to  Joppa. 

Such  being  their  character,  he  does  not  send  them  blind- 
fold, but  states  the  whole  case  to  them.  Declared^  expounded, 
or  detailed,  the  verb  from  which  exegesis  is  derived,  but  spe- 
cially applied  in  Greek  to  historical  narration.  (See  below, 
on  15,12.14.  21,19,  and  compare  Luke  24,35.)  All  these 
things^  mcludhig  the  vision,  the  divine  command,  and  the  ex- 
pected revelation. 

9.  On  the  morrow,  as  they  went  on  their  journey, 
and  drew  nigh  unto  the  city,  Peter  went  up  upon  the 
house-top  to  pray,  about  the  sixth  hour : 

While  the  centurion's  messengers  are  on  their  way,  the 
other  part  of  this  providential  scheme  is  set  in  motion,  by  the 
vision  of  Peter,  answering  to  that  of  Cornelius.  On  the  raor- 
roii\  or  the  next  day,  after  they  set  out.  They  journeying^  or 
moving  onwards,  and  cqyproaehing  (or  being  near)  to  the  city  (or 
town  of  Joppa.)  Tlie  house^  or,  as  some  editions  read,  the  house- 
top), the  flat  roof,  to  which  the  word  (Sw/xa)  is  applied  in  later 
Greek,  while  its  English  derivative  {dome)  denotes  a  peculiar 
kind  of  roof,  and  that  not  a  flat  one.  To  jyray,  a  frequent  use 
of  the  oriental  roof^  on  account  of  its  elevation  and  retirement. 
T/ie  sixth  hour  after  sunrise,  one  of  the  three  stated  hours  of 
prayer.     (See  above,  on  2,  15.) 

10.  And  he  became  very  hungry,  and  would  have 
eaten ;  but  while  they  made  ready,  he  fell  into  a  trance, 

Peter  is  prepared,  in  mind  and  body,  for  the  extraorduiary 
revelation  which  awaits  him.  Would  have  eaten,  literally, 
wished  to  taste  {food),  an  expression  used  in  classic  Greek, 
even  of  a  full  meal.  While  they  made  ready,  literally,  they 
preparing.  They,  i.  e.  his  friends,  the  people  of  the  house,  a 
form  of  expression  famiUar  to  the  dialect  of  common  life. 
Preparing^  either  his  noon-day  meal,  or  in  anticipation  of  it, 
and  at  his  request.     He  fell  i7ito  a  trance,  in  Greek,  thei'e  fell 
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on  him  an  ecstasy^  a  preternatural,  abnormal  state  of  mind, 
preparing  liim  for  the  reception  of  the  vision.  (Compare  the 
corresponding  verb  in  2,  1.  8,  9.  11,  13.)  Fell  on  him,  by  a 
sudden  influence  or  illapse  from  above,  produced  by  a  supe- 
rior power.     (See  below,  on  v.  44.) 

11.  And  saw  heaven  opened,  and  a  certain  vessel 
descending  unto  him,  as  it  had  been  a  great  sheet,  knit 
at  the  four  corners,  and  let  down  to  the  earth : 

The  vision  itself  corresponds  to  his  bodily  condition. 
While  his  thoughts  are  running  upon  food,  it  is  exhibited  in 
great  abundance  and  variety,  but  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
showing  that  something  was  intended,  very  diflerent  from  the 
satisfaction  of  the  appetite,  or  even  the  relief  of  an  unusual 
hunger.  A7id  saw,  or  rather,  and  beholds,  surveys,  implying 
something  strange  and  striking  in  the  object  of  vision.  (See 
above,  on  3,  16.  4,  13.  8,  13.  9,  V.)  Heaven  opened,  as  in  T,  56, 
except  that  the  number  here  is  singular,  not  plural.  Sheet, 
sail,  or  cloth,  the  Greek  word  denoting  the  material  rather 
than  the  shape.  Knit,  literally,  tied,  bound,  fastened.  Cor- 
ners, literally,  beginnings,  but  in  Greek  used  also  to  denote 
extremities  or  ends.  It  may  here  mean  the  ends  of  chains  or 
cords  by  which  the  sheet  seemed  to  be  fastened  to  something 
above,  or  the  ends  of  the  sheet  itself,  which  must  then  be  con- 
ceived as  gathered  up  and  tied,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  holding 
its  contents. 

12.  Wherein  were  all  manner  of  fourfoot^d  beasts 
of  the  earth,  and  mid  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and 
fowls  of  the  air. 

The  contents  were  as  surprising  as  the  vessel,  comprehend- 
ing all  kinds  of  animals — beasts,  birds,  and  creeping  things — 
including  therefore  both  the  two  great  classes,  which  the  Law 
of  Moses  and  the  Jewish  practice  recognized,  the  Clean  and 
Unclean.  (See  Lev.  xi.  and  Deut.  xiv.)  This  is  the  grand 
idea  meant  to  be  conveyed,  and  it  was  therefore  as  indiflerent 
to  Peter  as  it  ought  to  be  to  us,  into  how  many  classes  a 
zoologist  w^ould  have  divided  them,  or  what  might  be  the 
strictly  scientific  api^lication  of  the  terms,  quadrupeds  of  the 
earth,  beasts,  reptiles,  and  birds  of  heaven,  or  of  the  air.  (See 
Gen.  1,  20.)  The  distinctive  names  might  have  been  more 
numerous  or  less  so,  more  precise  or  less  so,  without  varying 
VOL.  I. — 17* 
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the  essential  fact,  that  the  vessel  seen  by  Peter  in  his  trance 
or  vision,  contained  all  manner  (i.  e.  all  kinds)  of  animals, 
both  clean  and  nnclean.  Wild  beasts  is  a  correct  translation 
of  a  single  Greek  word,  which  is  usually  so  applied. 

13.  And  there  came  a  voice  to  him,  Rise,  Peter; 
kill  and  eat. 

Still  more  surprising  than  what  Peter  saw  was  what  he 
heard.  A  voice  came^  literally,  became^  i.  e.  became  audible, 
to  hhn^  not  merely  heard  by  him,  but  addressed  to  him.  The 
voice  may  have  proceeded  from  the  open  vessel,  but  more 
l^robably  from  the  open  heaven  (v.  11.)  Mise  (literally, 
rising)  may  imply  that  he  was  on  his  knees,  or  lying  down,  or 
sitting.  It  may  also  be,  however,  a  command  to  rouse  him-  ■ 
self  from  a  previous  condition  of  inaction  or  repose.  (See 
above,  on  9,  6.  11. 18.)  Kill  is  in  Greek  a  verb  denoting  sa- 
crificial slaying,  or  the  act  of  killing  with  a  reference  to  some 
religious  purpose.  The  use  of  this  significant  expression, 
which  is  not  to  be  diluted  or  explained  away  without  neces- 
sity, shows  that  the  following  command  {and  eat)  refers  not 
merely  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the  appetite,  but  to  those  ceremo- 
nial restrictions,  under  which  the  law  of  Moses  placed  the 
Jews,  both  in  their  worship  and  in  their  daily  use  of  necessary 
food.  As  if  the  voice  had  said,  '  From  among  these  animals 
select  thy  offering  or  thy  food,  without  regard  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  clean  and  unclean.' 

y 

14.  But  Peter  said,  Not  so,  Lord;  for  I  have  never 
eaten  any  thing  that  is  common  or  unclean. 

Peter  responds  to  this  command  as  any  conscientious  Jew 
or  Jewish  Christian  would  have  done,  by  representing  it  as 
inconsistent  with  the  whole  previous  tenor  of  his  life.  I^ot 
so^  not  at  all,  by  no  means.  The  emphasis  and  positiveness 
of  this  refusal  is  in  curious  contrast  with  the  title  of  respect 
which  follows,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  translated  iS'/rinthis 
connection,  but  must  imply  that  he  regarded  the  voice  as  that 
of  a  superhuman  if  not  a  divine  speaker.  (See  above,  on  9, 
5.  6.)  Even  such  authority  was  not  immediately  sufficient  to 
break  the  force  of  prejudice  and  habit.  The  thought  to  be 
supi)lied  between  the  clauses  is,  '  I  cannot  do  it  now,  because 
I  never  did  before.'     I  have  never  eaten  (more  exactly,  never 
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did  eat)  any  tJmig  (literally,  all  or  every)  i.  e,  all  that  came 
to  hand,  without  discrimination.  The  reference  is  not  to  any 
personal  peculiarity,  but  to  that  restrictive  law  of  food,  which 
constituted  one  of  the  most  striking  points  of  diiference  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile,  and  one  of  the  most  operative  means 
of  separation,  as  it  does  to  this  day.  Conmion^  not  appropri- 
ated, set  apart,  or  consecrated,  which  some  regard  as  the  ori- 
ginal or  primary  sense  oilioly.  (See  above,  on  9,  13.)  Others 
make  the  essential  idea  to  be  that  of  purity,  the  opposite  of 
which  is  also  here  expressed  {ii7iclean.)  Taken  together, 
therefore,  they  exhaust  the  idea  of  unholy  or  profane,  which 
was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle.  The  general  fact 
which  he  affirms  is  that  he  had  always  lived  as  a  strict  Jew, 
and  therefore  separate  from  other  people.  The  particular  sign 
of  this  seclusion  here  referred  to — the  distinction  of  food — 
served,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  type  or  emblem  of  a  moral  dif- 
ference, the  Gentiles  being  to  the  Jews,  in  this  respect,  what 
unclean  animals  were  to  the  clean. 

15.  And  tlie  voice,  (spake)  unto  him  again  the  second 
time,  What  God  hath  cleansed,  (that)  call  not  thou  com- 
mon. 

The  voice^  or  more  exactly,  a  voice^  implying  that  the 
speaker  still  remained  invisible.  Again^  a  second  (time),  an 
emphatic  reduplication,  which  seems  intended  to  make  the 
parts  in  this  dramatic  dialogue  as  distinct  as  possible.  The 
same  effect  is  promoted  by  the  suppression  of  the  verb  {said) ; 
see  above,  on  9,  11.  The  literal  translation  of  the  last  clause 
is.  What  (thmgs)  God  hath  ptcrijied  do  thotc  not  render  com- 
mon,  or  treat  as  such,  a  phrase  representing  one  Greek  verb 
(KotVo-u),  Avhich  has  no  equivalent  in  English,  unless  we  coin  for 
the  occasion  some  such  form  as  communify.  The  two  verbs 
in  this  clause  corresj^ond  to  the  two  adjectives  in  Peter's  an- 
swer. Call  not  common  is  a  version  justified  by  the  analogy 
of  certain  causatives  in  Hebrew,  "which  are  used  in  a  declara- 
tive sense,  and  in  a  ceremonial  application.  (E.  g.  to  purify^ 
i.  e.  to  pronounce  pure ;  to  pollute^  i.  e.  to  pronounce  polluted, 
Lev.  13,  3.  6.  8.  11.)  But  the  proper  causative  sense  oimalcing 
common  or  unclean  is  not  only  appropriate,  but  nnich  more 
pointed.  '  What  God  has  hallowed  do  not  thou  attempt  to 
unhallow.'  This  reply  of  the  unseen  speaker  to  Peter's  true 
but  proud  profession  of  Levitical  fidehty  and  strictness  must 
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have  been  surprising  and  at  first  confounding.  Instead  of  re- 
cognizing his  pretensions  to  the  praise  of  ceremonial  perfec- 
tion, the  person,  whose  authority  he  had  just  acknowledged 
by  addressing  him  as  Lord,  denies  the  truth  and  value  of  the 
distinction  altogether.  It  is  not  a  mere  precaution  against 
error  in  the  application  of  the  ceremonial  principle,  but  an  ab- 
rogation of  the  principle  itself  Peter  is  not  simply  put  upon 
his  guard  against  the  error  of  regarding  as  unclean,  according 
to  the  Jewish  standard,  what  was  really,  according  to  that 
standard,  clean.  He  is  warned  against  the  far  worse  error  of 
continuing  to  recognize  that  standard  as  itself  obligatory,  after 
it  had  ceased  to  be  so.  Hitherto  there  had  been  a  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean,  both  in  meats  and  persons.  Hence- 
forth there  could  be  none  ;  for  what  had  been  unclean  for  ages 
by  divine  authority  was  now  pronounced  clean  by  the  same  5 
and  what  had  thus  been  constituted  clean  could  not  be  ren- 
dered common  by  the  exercise  of  any  human  power  or  au- 
thority. 

16.  This  was  done  thrice,  ajid  the  vessel  was  re- 
ceived up  again  into  heaven. 

This^  i.  e.  the  whole  scene,  including  sights  and  sounds, 
the  vision  and  the  dialogue.  Was  done^  happened,  came  to 
pass  ;  the  same  verb  that  is  used  with  voice  in  v.  13.  Thrice 
is  in  Greek  a  peculiar  idiomatic  phrase  (cttI  rpis),  the  nearest 
approach  to  Avhich  in  Enghsh  is,  for  three  times,  or  on  three 
occasions.  An  analogous  though  different  expression  is,  to 
the  number  of  three.  Received  up,  or  taken  back,  or  both, 
which  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  same  verb  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  book.  (See  above,  on  1, 1.)  This  repetition 
of  the  revelation,  no  doubt  m  precisely  the  same  form,  may 
have  been  intended  partly  to  impress  it  on  the  memory,  but 
chieliy  to  preclude  the  suspicion  of  its  being  a  mere  dream  01 
fancy.  Again,  or  accordmg  to  the  oldest  manuscripts  and 
latest  editors,  iminediately,  the  former  having  probably  been 
introduced,  by  assimilation,  from  11,  10.     (See  above,  on  9,  5.) 

17.  Now  while  Peter  doubted  in  himself  what  this 
vision  which  he  had  seen  should  mean,  behold,  the  men 
which  were  sent  from  Cornelius  had  made  inquiry  for 
Simon's  house,  and  stood  before  the  gate, 
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N'ow  is  the  particle  translated  hjtt  in  v.  14,  and  not  trans- 
lated at  all  in  vs.  1 6, 1 9.  While^  literally,  as  ;  see  above,  on  1 , 1 0. 
5,  24.  7,  23.  8,  36.  9,  23.  10,  7.  Doubted,  was  perplexed,  or 
at  a  loss,  the  same  verb  that  is  used  above,  2,  12,  and  there  ex- 
plained. (See  also,  on  5,  24.)  Should  mean,  or  more  exactly, 
what  it  was,  or  might  he.  (See  above,  on  5,  24,  where  a  simi- 
lar though  not  the  same  expression  is  employed.)  Behold,  lite- 
rally, and  behold,  a  form  of  expression  foreign  from  our  idiom, 
but  common  in  Hebrew  and  in  Hellenistic  Greek.  (See 
above,  on  1,  10.  8,  27.)  Which  were  sent,  literally,  those  sent, 
or  the  {men)  sent.  From  Cornelius,  not  merely  by  him,  but 
away  from  him,  implying  that  he  remained  at  home.  Had 
m^ade  inquiry,  literally,  having  asked  ov  inquired.  (See  above, 
on  1,  6.  5,  27,  where  another  compound  of  the  same  verb  is 
employed.)  Perhaps  the  full  force  of  the  one  here  used  is, 
having  ascertained  or  found  out  by  inquiry.  Before  the 
gate,  or  at  the  porch  or  vestibule,  the  front  side  of  an  oriental 
house,  through  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  open  court  with- 
in.    (See  below,  on  12, 14.  14, 13.) 

18.  And  called,  and  asked  whether  Simon,  which 
was  surnamed  Peter,  were  lodged  there. 

A7id  called,  literally,  calling  or  having  called,  i.  e.  as  some 
explain  it,  having  called  some  one  out  to  them ;  but  the  abso- 
lute sense  of  calling,  i.  e.  raising  the  voice,  shouting,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  knockmg,  ringing,  and  the  like,  gives  an  equally 
good  meaning  and  is  equally  agreeable  to  usage,  while  it 
makes  the  syntax  simpler,  by  assuming  no  grammatical  elhpsis 
of  the  object.  Asked,  in  the  imperfect  tense,  were  asking,  at 
that  very  moment.  The  Greek  verb  is  not  the  same  with  that 
in  the  preceding  verse,  but  one  employed  above  in  4,  7,  and 
below  in  v.  29.  21,  33.  23,  19.  20.  23,  34.  The  form  of  the 
interrogation  is  the  same  as  in  1,  6,  and  gives  the  very  words 
of  the  inquirers,  (tell  us)  if  Simon,  the  (one)  surnamed  Peter .^ 
lodges  (or  is  lodged)  here.     (See  above,  on  v.  6.) 

19.  While  Peter  thought  on  the  vision,  the  Spirit 
said  unto  him,  Behold,  three  men  seek  thee. 

Peter  pondering  (revolving,  or  turning  it  over  inhis  mind, 
which  last  is  the  etymological  import  of  the  Greek  verb)  about 
(concerning,  as  to)  the  vision  (the  extraordinary  sight  which 
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he  had  just  seen),  the  Spirit  (i.  e.  the  Divine  or  Holy  Spirit, 
see  above,  on  8,  29)  said  to  him^  Behold  (or  lo^  implying 
something  unexpected  and  surprising,  see  above,  on  1,  10.  2, 
7.  5,  9.  25.  28.  7,  56.  8,  27.  36.  9, 10.  il),  three  men  are  see'king 
(asking  or  inquiring  for)  thee.  This  coincidence  of  time,  be- 
tween Peter's  anxious  meditations  and  the  inquiries  of  the 
men  from  Cesarea,  brings  the  two  parts  of  the  providential 
scheme  into  conjunction  and  co-operation. 

20.  Arise  therefore,  and  get  thee  down,  and  go 
with  them,  doubting  nothing  ;  for  I  have  sent  them. 

But  arise  (not  therefore^  which  is  never  so  expressed  in 
Greek),  i.  e.  while  they  are  seeking  thee,  do  thou,  on  thy  part, 
stand  up  (from  thy  sitting  or  recumbent  posture ;  or  arouse 
thyself,  address  thyself  to  action,  see  above,  on  v.  13),  and  go 
doion  (of  which  get  thee  doimi  is  an  old  Enghsh  equivalent), 
and  depart  (set  off  or  journey,  see  above,  on  9,  3.  11.  15.  31) 
xi3ith  them.,  doiihti7ig  nothing,  i.  e.  astonothmg,  asking  neither 
who  nor  what  they  are.  The  Greek  verb,  in  its  active  form, 
means  first  to  separate  or  sever ;  then  to  distinguish  or  dis- 
criminate ;  and  then  to  determine  or  decide.  (See  below,  on 
15,  9,  and  comj^are  1  Cor.  4,  7.  Matt.  16,  3.  1  Cor.  11,  29.  31. 
14,  29.)  The  middle  means  to  differ,  either  with  others,  i.  e. 
to  dispute,  or  with  one's  self,  i.  e.  to  hesitate  and  waver.  (See 
below,  on  11,  2,  and  compare  Jude  9  with  Matt.  21,  21.  Mark 
11,23.  Rom.  4,20.  14,23.  James  1,6.  2,4.)  Either  the 
second  or  the  last  of  these  is  here  appropriate — '  not  at  all 
hesitating  so  to  do ' — or,  '  not  distinguishing  without  a  dif- 
ference, making  no  gratuitous,  invidious  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile.'  The  latter  seems  entitled  to  the  preference, 
as  involving  an  allusion  to  the  heavenly  lesson  he  had  just  re- 
ceived. For  I  liave  sent  them,  not  unmediately,  but  through 
the  Angel  (v.  5)  and  Cornelius  (v.  8.) 

21.  Then  Peter  went  down  to  the  men  which  were 
sent  unto  him  from  Cornehus,  and  sa  d,  Behold,  I  am 
he  whom  ye  seek ;  what  is  the  cause  wherefore  ye  are 
come  ? 

Then  (and,  but,  or  so)  Peter  descending  (going  down 
stairs  from  the  flat  roof  where  he  saw  the  vision)  to  the  men 
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(still  standing  in  the  porch  or  at  the  front  door),  said^  Behold^ 
(i.  e.  see  me,  here  I  am,  as  in  9, 10),  .Z  am  he  whom  ye  seek 
(or  after  whom  ye  are  inquiring,  compare  John  18,  4-8.) 
What  (is)  the  cause  (reason  or  occasion)  wherefore  (i.  e.  for 
or  on  account  of  which)  ye  are  com.e^  (or  more  exactly,  ye 
are  present,  ye  are  here.)  Peter,  as  Chrysostom  observes, 
shows  that  he  had  no  thought  of  concealing  himself  from  them, 
by  first  making  himself  known  and  then  inquiring  why  they 
sought  him.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  and  the  apostle 
that  he  affects  no  knowledge  which  he  did  not  possess,  and 
notwithstanding  the  two  divine  communications  which  had 
just  been  made  to  him,  acknowledges  his  ignorance  of  what 
had  not  been  thus  revealed.  The  words,  sent  from  Cornelius^ 
are  wanting  in  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  versions,  and  sup- 
posed by  modern  critics  to  have  been  inserted  from  a  lection- 
ary  or  collection  of  lessons  to  be  used  in  public  worship,  into 
which  they  had  been  introduced  to  make  the  narrative  intel- 
Hgible  and  complete. 

22.  And  they  said,  Cornelius  tlie  centurion,  a  just 
man,  and  one  that  feareth  God,  and  of  good  report 
among  all  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  was  warned  from 
God  by  a  holy  angel  to  send  for  thee  into  his  house, 
and  to  hear  words  of  thee. 

Tlie  centurion  should  be  a  centurion^  as  in  Greek,  referring 
to  a  person  not  yet  known  to  Peter,  but  intended  to  be  made 
known  by  this  very  description.  The  definite  form  is  the  less 
appropriate,  as  there  were  many  Roman  olf  cers  of  this  rank 
in  the  Holy  Land.  (See  i)elow,  on  21,  32.  22,  25.  23, 17.  23. 
24,  23.  27,  1,  and  compare  Matt.  8,  5.  27,  54.  Mark  15,  44.) 
For  devout  or  pious  in  v.  2,  Ave  have  here  the  more  generic 
term,  just  or  righteous  (see  above,  on  3,  14.  4,  19.  7,  52.) 
Fearing  God^  literally,  the  God^  i.  e.  the  true  God,  or  the  God 
of  Israel  (see  above,  on  v.  2.)  Of  good  report  among ^  or 
more  exactly,  testified  (attested,  certified,  to  be  such  as  they 
had  just  described  him,  not  only  by  his  countrymen  and 
fellow  Gentiles,  but)  hy  all  the  nation  (or  the  whole  nation) 
of  the  Jews^  a  natural  hyperbole  denoting  all  the  Jews  of 
Oesarea,  or  more  indefinitely,  Jews  in  general,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Gentiles.  Warned  from  God^  the  same  verb  that  is 
used  in  Matt.  2,  12.  22.  Heb.  8,  5.  11,  7.  12,  25,  and  originally 
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meaning  to  transact  business,  more  particularly  money-matters; 
then,  to  negociate  or  confer  on  state  affairs  ;  and  then,  to  give 
an  answer  after  such  negociation,  in  which  last  sense  it  is  used 
by  Demosthenes  and  Xenophon.  By  a  still  further  elevation 
and  restriction  of  the  meaning,  it  is  applied  to  the  responses 
of  the  oracles,  and  in  the  Scriptures  to  divine  communications, 
more  especially  those  made  to  individuals.  The  sense  of  warn- 
ing is  required  by  the  context  in  Matthew  and  Hebrews  ;  but 
in  this  place  it  may  either  have  the  general  sense  of  a  divine 
communication  or  instruction,  or  the  more  specific  one  of  a 
divine  response,  i.  e.  to  the  prayers  of  Cornelius  for  divine  di- 
rection. (See  above,  on  v.  2,  and  for  a  very  different  use  of 
the  same  verb,  below,  on  11,  26.)  From  God  is  supphed  by 
the  translators  as  really  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  verb. 
jBy  a  holy  (i.  e.  an  unfallen)  angel^  as  distmguished  from  "  the 
devil  and  his  angels"  (Matt.  25,  41.  2  Cor.  11,  14.  12,  7.  Rev. 
12,  19.)  To  send  for  thee^  not  to  come  in  person,  which  may 
be  stated  as  a  reason  for  the  absence  of  Cornelius.  And  to 
hear  words  of  thee  (i.  e.  from  thee,  spoken  by  thee),  an  addi- 
tion to  the  narrative  in  v.  6,  the  last  clause  m  the  common 
text  of  that  verse  being  omitted  by  the  oldest  manuscripts 
and  latest  critics,  as  an  unauthorized  assimilation  to  9,  6.  (See 
above,  on  9,  5.) 

23.  Then  called  lie  them  in  and  lodged  (them.) 
And  on  the  morrow,  Peter  went  away  with  them,  and 
certain  brethren  from  Joppa  accompanied  him. 

The7i^  or  rather  therefore^  i.  e.  because  they  came  on  such 
an  errand.  Called  them  (more  exactly,  calling^  or  having 
called  them)  in.,  which  does  not  i^cessarily  imply  that  they 
were  still  without  and  he  within  the  house ;  for  it  may  mean 
inviting  them  (in  which  sense  Aristophanes  employs  the  same 
verb),  not  to  cross  the  threshold  merely,  but  to  take  up  their 
abode  there  for  the  night.  Lodged  them,  or  rather,  enter- 
tained them,  including  all  the  rites  of  hospitality,  which  may 
be  also  meant  in  vs.  6  and  18.  On  the  morrow,  or  the  next 
day  after  their  arrival,  as  the  same  phrase  m  the  ninth  verse 
means  the  day  after  they  left  Cesarea.  Went  aioay,  literally, 
went  out,  i.  e.  from  the  house  and  from  the  city.  Certain 
hrethren,  literally,  so7ne  of  the  brethren,  i.  e.  disciples  or  con- 
verted Jews  (see  below,  on  v.  45),  whose  names  and  number 
are  not  given  here,  although  the  latter  is  recorded  in  11,  12 
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below.  From  Joppa^  not  merely  belonging  to  it,  although 
that  idea  is  of  course  suggested,  but  coming  from  it  upon  this 
occasion.  We  are  not  told  whether  Peter  took  them  with 
him  by  divine  command  ;  or  as  a  wise  precaution,  the  utihty 
of  which  appears  from  the  next  chapter  (see  below,  on  11,  12) ; 
or  merely  as  companions  and  friends,  their  use  as  witnesses 
then  forming  no  part  of  his  own  plan,  though  it  did  of  God's. 
Wiclif  adds  expressly,  that  they  he  (i.  e.  might  be)  witnesses 
to  Peter.  But  their  errand  may  have  been  still  more  impor- 
tant.    (See  below,  on  v.  46.) 

24.  And  the  morrow  after,  they  entered  into  Ce- 
sarea  ;  and  Cornehus  waited  for  them,  and  had  called 
together  his  kinsmen  and  near  friends. 

The  morrow.,  the  next  day  after  leaving  Joppa,  which  was 
thirty  miles  from  Cesarea.  Cornelius  teas  waiting  for  them., 
perhaps  implymg  that  they  were  longer  on  the  way  than  he 
expected.  It  may  mean,  however,  nothing  more  than  his 
anxiety  to  meet  with  Peter.  Having  called  together.,  not 
merely  to  do  honour  to  his  visitor,  but  for  their  own  instruc- 
tion, his  kinsmen.,  from  which  some  infer  that  Cesarea  was  his 
native  place,  or  at  least  that  he  had  formed  intimate  connec- 
tions in  the  country.  Near  friends.,  in  the  older  EngUsh  ver- 
sions special  friends.,  and  in  Greek  necessary  friends.,  which 
may  either  denote  natural  relations,  not  dependent  on  the  will 
of  the  parties,  or  the  closest  intimacy,  making  their  society 
essential  to  his  comfort  or  his  happiness.  The  main  fact  is  the 
same  in  either  case,  to  wit,  that  the  centurion  had  gathered 
his  most  intimate  acquaintances  and  friends,  to  share  in  the 
divine  communication,  which  he  exj)ected  to  receive  through 
Peter.  As  this  would  hardly  have  been  done  without  some 
preparation  or  predisjDosition  upon  their  part,  it  would  seem  to 
imply  a  previous  work  of  grace  among  these  Gentiles,  leading 
them  to  Christ,  even  before  they  came  in  contact  w^th  his 
gospel  or  his  ministers. 

25.  And  as  Peter  was  coming  in,  Cornelius  met 
him,  and  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  worshipped  (him.) 

And  as  it  came  to  pass  that  Peter  entered.,  i.  e.  just  as 
Peter  entered,  Cornelius.,  nneetinghim  {andi)  falliiig  at  the  feet 
(of  Peter),  worshipped.    Having  been  directed  by  an  Angel 
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to  send  for  the  Apostle,  with  a  promise  of  divine  communica- 
tions from  liim,  it  is  not  siiri)i-ising  that  Cornelius  should  have 
supposed  him  to  be  more  than  a  mere  man,  or  even  a  divine 
person.  His  feelings  were  perhaps  the  same  as  if  he  had  been 
honoured  with  a  visit  from  our  Lord  himself,  while  yet  on 
earth.  How  could  he  be  expected,  without  previous  instruc- 
tion, to  distinguish  so  exactly  between  the  Apostle  and  his 
Master,  as  both  appeared  in  human  form,  and  both  exerted 
superhuman  power  ?  This  seems  more  natural  and  satisfac- 
tory than  to  suppose  that  this  Roman  soldier  simply  meant  to 
do  obeisance  in  the  oriental  manner,  which  was  not  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  Jews  themselves,  much  less  among  the 
Romans. 

26.  But  Peter  took  him  up,  saying,  Stand  up,  I 
myself  also  am  a  man. 

Took  him  rip^  literally,  raised  hhn^  i.  e.  from  his  prostrate 
attitude.  Some  have  understood  Peter's  Avords  as  meaning, 
'  I  am  a  man,  as  you  are,  although  of  another  nation,  and  I 
claim  no  right  to  such  profound  veneration,  even  from  a  Gen- 
tile.' But  how  can  we  imagine  that  Cornelius,  who  had  long 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  Jews,  at  least  in  Cesarea,  could 
be  so  overwhelmed  by  the  appearance  of  another  Jew  from 
Joppa  ?  The  obvious  meaning  of  the  answer  is,  '  I  am  a  mere 
man  like  yourself,  and  therefore  not  an  object  of  religious 
worship.'  (Compare  the  similar  expressions  in  Rev.  22,  9.) 
It  has  been  well  observed  that  Christ  himself  never  disclaimed 
his  title  to  such  honours,  although  often  offered.  (See  Matt. 
8,  2.  9,  18.  14,  33.  15,  25.  20,  20.  28,  9.  17.  John  9,  38.) 

27.  And  as  lie  talked  with  him,  he  went  in,  and 
found  many  that  were  come  together. 

Conversing  with  hini^  not  in  the  restricted  modern  sense 
of  talking,  but  in  the  Latin  and  old  English  one  of  keeping 
company,  associating,  holding  intercourse,  which  is  the  only 
classical  usage  of  the  Greek  verb  in  its  simple  form,  and  in 
the  single  instance  of  the  compound  which  is  cited  in  the  lexi- 
cons. The  sense  of  talking  is  moreover  less  appropriate,  as  it 
implies  that  something  passed  in  conversation  between  Peter 
and  Cornelius  w^liich  is  not  recorded.  This,  though  not  im- 
possible, would  mar  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  the  narra- 
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tive,  which  seem  at  least  m  part  dependent  on  the  fact  that 
we  have  here,  upon  divine  authority,  just  what  was  said  and 
done  by  all  the  parties  to  this  great  transaction.  The  ensuing 
dialogue  would  lose  much  of  its  interest,  if  preceded  by  an- 
other, of  which  we  know  nothing.  Both  the  context,  there- 
fore, and  Greek  usage  are  in  favour  of  interpreting  the  clause 
to  mean,  that  Peter  entered  with  Cornelius,  showing  by  his 
whole  demeanour,  not  excluding  what  he  said,  that  he  felt  no 
scruple  in  associating  with  him  upon  equal  terms.  The  last 
clause  discloses  the  additional  circumstance,  that  the  friends 
of  Cornelius,  mentioned  in*  v.  24,  Avere  numerous.  It  may 
also  be  implied,  that  Peter  was  surprised  to  find  so  many 
gathered  to  receive  him. 

28.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Ye  know  how  that  it 
is  an  unlawful  (thing)  for  a  man  that  is  a  Jew  to  keep 
company  or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation;  but 
God  hath  shewed  me  that  I  should  not  call  any  (man) 
common  or  unclean. 

He  appeals  to  their  own  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
hindrances  to  social  intercourse  between  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles any  where,  but  more  particularly  in  Judea.  Ye  knoto, 
or  more  emphatically,  know  well,  know  for  certain,  or  are 
well  aware,  which  is  the  usage  of  this  Greek  verb  in  the 
classics,  although  less  distinctly  marked  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  it  frequently  occurs,  especially  in  this  book.  (See 
below,  on  15,  7.  18,  25.  19,  15.  25.  20,  18.  22,  19.  24,  10.  26, 
3.  26.)  How  that  it  is  an  unlawful  timig  is  an  awkward 
version  of  a  very  simple  phrase,  hoic  unlaicful  it  is,  or  still 
more  simply,  that  it  is  unlawful.  The  Greek  adjective  is  used 
but  twice  in  the  New  Testament,  and  hi  both  mstances  by 
Peter  (1  Pet.  4,  3.)  According  to  its  etymology  and  classical 
usage,  it  denotes  what  is  contrary  to  ancient  custom  or  pre- 
scription (^€/xts),  rather  than  to  positive  enactment  (vo/xos) ; 
and  this  agrees  exactly  with  the  case  before  us,  where  the  pro- 
hibition does  not  rest  upon  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  either 
on  its  spirit,  as  interpreted  in  later  times,  or  on  some  tradi- 
tional addition  to  it.  A  man,  a  Jeio,  i.  e.  a  Jewish  man,  a 
man  who  is  a  Jew.  (See  above,  on  8,  27.)  The  use  of  both 
terms  iis  not  pleonastic,  but  equivalent  to  saying  'for  any 
man,  that  is  (or  at  least)  for  any  Jew.'     To  keep  company^ 
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literally,  to  stick  fast,  to  adhere,  a  figure  for  the  most  familiar, 
intimate  association.  (See  above,  on  5,  13.  8,29,  and  below, 
on  1 7,  34.)  Or  (even)  to  approach^  to  come  to  (i.  e.  into  the 
society  of)  any  alien,  foreigner,  here  put,  perhaj)s  through 
courtesy,  for  a  Gentile,  an  alien  both  in  race  and  religion. 
(Compare  the  Septuagint  version  of  Isai.  2,  6.  61,  5.)  Although 
the  terms  immediately  preceding  this  are  properly  expressive 
of  association  or  companionship  in  general,  the  whole  connec- 
tion gives  them  a  specific  a])i)lication  to  domestic  intercourse, 
and  more  especially  to  that  of  the  table,  or  participation  in  the 
same  food.  This  has  always  bee»«avoided  by  the  Jews,  even 
to  the  present  time,  as  necessarily  endangering  the  violation 
of  their  dietetic  laws,  at  least  when  they  are  the  recipients 
and  not  the  givers  of  the  entertainment.  This  practice,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  i>i-ovisions  of  the  law  respecting  clean  and  un- 
clean meats,  was  so  connected  with  the  common  intercourse 
and  courtesies  of  life,  that  Peter's  hearers  upon  this  occasion 
must  have  been  all  familiar  with  it,  and  could  therefore  under- 
stand his  meaning,  even  when  conveyed  in  general  exj^ressions. 
This  removes  the  objection  that  the  Jews  had  never  practised 
such  entire  seclusion  from  the  Gentiles  as  the  strict  interpre- 
tation of  the  words  would  naturally  indicate.  Some  conjec- 
ture not  improbably  that  these  Avords  were  immediately  occa- 
sioned by  the  sight  of  the  provision  Avhich  Cornelius  had 
made  for  the  refreshment  of  his  visitors.  Bid.,  literally,  and 
(not  8e  but  Kttt),  '  Ye  know  that,  and  I  knoAV  this,  for  God, 
etc'  Sheif^ed  me,  not  merely  told  or  taught  me,  but  caused 
me  to  see  it^  in  the  strictest  sense,  i.  e.  revealed  it  by  a  vision. 
That  I  should  not  call.,  a  needless  deviation  from  the  form 
of  the  original,  which  is,  no  man  common  or  xinclean  to  call., 
excej^t  that  man  in  Greek  emphatically  ends  the  sentence. 
As  if  he  had  said,  '  no  one  so  to  call,  who  is  a  man,  a  human 
being,  a  partaker  of  our  common  nature.' 

29.  Therefore  came  I  (unto  you)  without  gainsaying, 
as  soon  as  I  was  sent  for.  I  ask  therefore  for  what  in- 
tent ye  have  sent  for  me  ? 

For  which  (reason),  i.  e.  because  he  had  received  this  reve- 
lation in  correction  of  his  error,  I  came  (hither,  or  to  you,  is 
implied,  but  not  expressed  in  the  original)  loithout  gainsay- 
ing (contradiction  or  refusal.)  This  last  idea  is  expressed  in 
Greek  by  one  word,  a  compounded  adverb,  similar  in  form 
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and  usage  to  our  undeniably^  but  having  here  the  active  sense 
of  undenyingly.  The  statement  of  this  reason  for  his  prompt 
compliance  shows  that  the  true  meaning  of  his  vision  had  not 
been  withheld  from  Peter  till  he  came  to  Cesarea,  but  was 
probably  imparted  to  him,  in  relief  of  his  solicitous  perplexity, 
just  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  three  messengers  inquir- 
ing for  him.  (See  above,  on  vs.  17.  18.)  The  communication 
of  the  Spirit  then  made,  as  to  the  arrival  and  the  errand  of 
the  men  from  Cesarea,  was  most  probably  accompanied  by  a 
disclosure,  perhaps  less  explicit,  but  not  less  convincing,  of  the 
truth  intended  to  be  taught  by  the  symbolical  spectacle,  which 
he  had  just  seen,  and  upon  which  he  was  still  musing.  As 
soon  as  I  was  sent  for,  though  substantially  correct,  is  stronger 
than  the  Greek,  which  is  a  simple  passive  participle,  meaning 
having  been  (or  being)  sent  for.  I  ask  then,  or  therefore^ 
not  the  particle  used  in  the  first  clause,  but  that  employed 
above  in  v.  23.  Having  given  the  recent  revelation  as  a  rea- 
son for  his  coming  without  hesitation  or  delay,  he  now  gives 
this  promptness  as  a  reason  for  demanding  further  information, 
or  rather  a  formal  and  authoritative  statement  of  what  he 
must  have  heard  already  from  the  messengers.  For  lohat 
word  (^oyw),  not  thing  or  matter  (see  a1)ove,  on  8,  21),  but 
cause  or  reason  (see  below,  on  18,  14,  and  compare  Matt. 
5,  32.)  This  use  of  the  Greek  word  is  not  a  Hebraism,  being 
found  in  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Plato.  Y^e  sent  for  me, 
the  active  form  of  the  same  verb,  of  which  we  have  the 
passive  participle  in  the  first  clause.  (See  above,  on  vs.  5.  22, 
and  below,  on  11,  13.  24,  24.  26.  25,  3.) 

30.  And  Cornelius  said,  Four  days  ago  I  was  fasting 
until  this  hour  ;  and  at  the  ninth  hour  I  prayed  in  my 
house,  and  behold,  a  man  stood  before  me  in  bright 
clothing  — 

Cornelius  now  repeats  the  narrative  contained  in  vs.  3-  6, 
with  a  few  unimportant  variations.  Four  days  ago,  literally, 
from  the  fourth  day,  which  has  been  variously  understood, 
as  meaning  that  Cornelius  had  been  fasting  four  days  when  he 
saw  the  vision ;  or  that  he  had  been  fasting  four  days  when 
these  words  were  spoken  ;  or  that  he  had  been  lasting  from 
the  morning  till  the  ninth  hour  of  the  fourth  day  ]n  evious. 
No  one  of  these  ideas  is  explicitly  conveyed  by  the  ex|  ression. 
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which  is  certainly  anomalous  ;  but  that  adopted  by  the  Eng 
lish  version  is  in  itself  more  natural  than  either  of  the  others. 
The  essential  meaning,  upon  any  of  these  suppositions,  is  the 
same,  to  wit,  that  the  centurion's  prayers  were  accompanied 
by  fasting,  which  not  only  j)roved  the  earnestness  of  his  de- 
votion, but  rendered  him  less  liable  to  be  deceived  by  false 
appearances  or  mere  imaginations.  It  might  also  serve  to 
show  his  conformity  to  Jewish  usages,  not  only  in  respect  to 
fasting,  but  to  stated  hours  of  prayer.  (See  above,  on  2, 15. 
3,  1.  5,  7.  10,  9.)  .  This  was  important  only  as  a  proof  of  the 
sincerity  with  which  he  had  abandoned  heathenism  and  begun 
to  seek  the  one  true  God.  In  my  (own)  house,  in  retirement, 
at  home,  as  distinguished  from  all  public  places  of  resort,  and 
showing  that  the  prayers  and  fasting  mentioned  were  of  the 
private  and  unostentatious  kind  described  and  recommended 
by  our  Saviour  (Matt.  6,  5.  6.  16.  17.)  The  centurion's  account 
of  the  angelic  visitation  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  one  in 
V.  3,  although  somewhat  different  in  form.  What  Luke  calls 
an  angel,  Cornelius  calls  a  man,  because  in  human  form, 
whether  merely  apparent,  or  belonging  to  a  real  body,  worn 
for  the  occasion  and  then  laid  aside,  perhaps  dissolved.  An 
additional  circumst^Cnce  here  mentioned  is  the  bright,  effulgent 
dress,  probably  the  same  with  the  white  raiment  of  the  two 
men  upon  Olivet  (see  above,  on  1,  10.)  Tliis  may  be  regarded 
in  both  cases  as  an  emanation  or  reflection  of  the  divme  glory 
(see  above,  on  7,  2),  with  which  these  messengers  from  heaven 
were  invested,  as  a  proof  of  their  legation  and  a  source  of 
awe  to  the  beholders. 

31.  32.  And  said,  Cornelius,  tliy  prayer  is  heard, 
and  thine  alms  are  had  in  remembrance  in  the  sight 
of  God.  Send  therefore  to  Joppa,  and  call  hither 
Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter  :  he  is  lodged  in  the 
house  of  (one)  Simon  a  tanner,  by  the  sea-side ;  who, 
when  he  cometli,  shall  speak  unto  thee. 

Omitting  the  preliminary  statement  in  v.  3,  he  gives  the 
substance  of  the  Angel's  words  as  there  recorded,  with 
some  freedom  as  to  mere  form  and  expression.  While  the 
simjile  phrase,  have  been  remeiyihered,  takes  the  place  of  the 
more  figurative  one  there  emi>loyed,  \\\q prayers  and  alms  are 
here  divided  and  construed  eacli  with  a  distmct  verb.     The 
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singular  form  {prayer)  may  have  immediate  reference  to  his 
prayer  on  that  particular  occasion,  which  was  no  doubt  for 
divine  illumination  and  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  true  reli- 
gion. It  may  also,  however,  be  referred,  as  a  collective,  to 
the  whole  series  of  his  previous  petitions,  and  as  therefore 
equivalent  to  the  plural  {jprayers)  in  v.  4.  In  the  sight  of  God 
is  perfectly  identical  in  Greek  with  before  God  in  the  fourth 
verse.  Then  or  therefore  answers  to  the  and  now  of  the 
fifth  verse,  and  expresses  still  more  strongly  the  connection 
between  God's  purposes  of  mercy  towards  Cornelius  and  the 
revelations  to  be  made  by  Peter.  Send  is  here  used  abso- 
lutely without  men^  which  is  sufficiently  implied.  Gall  hither^ 
call  away,  or  caU  back,  are  the  usual  senses  of  the  Greek  verb, 
a  different  one  from  that  in  v.  5,  which  properly  means  send 
for.  In  the  house  of  Simon^  literally,  in  a  house  (to  wit, 
that)  of  /Simon,  takes  the  place  of  the  less  definite  expres- 
sion with  one  (or  a  certain)  Simon,  in  the  sixth  verse.  When 
he  Cometh,  Hterally,  being  come,  arrived,  or  being  near  you, 
with  you  (see  above,  on  5,  21.)  Will  speak  (or  talk)  to  thee, 
not  in  general  merely,  but  with  special  reference  to  the  ques- 
tions which  then  occupied  his  mind,  as  to  the  worship)  of  the 
true  God  and  the  method  of  salvation. 

33.  Immediately  therefore  I  sent  to  thee ;  and  thou 
hast  well  done  that  thou  art  come.  Now  therefore  are 
we  all  here  present  before .  God,  to  hear  all  things  that 
are  commanded  thee  of  God. 

Immediately,  or  as  the  Greek  word  etymologically  signifies, 
from  that  same  (moment.)  (See  below,  on  11,  11.  21,  32.  23, 
30,  and  compare  Mark  6,  25.  Phil.  2,  23.)  Then,  or  therefore, 
as  in  V.  32,  i.  e.  because  of  this  divine  command  and  promise. 
Aiid  thou,  or  thou  too  {a-v  re),  hast  been  prompt  as  well  as  I. 
(See  above,  on  1,  1.  8,  13.  5,  14.  8,  38.  9.  15.)  Hast  well 
done,  didst  well,  i.  e.  right,  or  as  in  duty  bound,  but  with  an 
implied  acknowledgment  of  kindness  also,  giving  to  these 
words  a  pleasing  tone  of  courtesy  and  friendliness,  as  well  as 
of  solemnity  and  reverence.  ISfoio  then  (or  therefore),  i.  e.  after 
all  that  we  have  both  experienced,  and  in  these  strange 
and  solenni  circumstances.  We  all  (or  all  of  us)  are  present 
before  God,  i.  e.  under  his  omniscient  eye  and  providential 
guidance,  and  with  our  thoughts  and  expectations  fixed  upon 
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him,  to  hear  all  the  {things)^  without  exception  or  invidious 
distinction,  ordered  (or  commanded)  thee  by  God.  It  is  remark- 
able liow  clearly  and  explicitly  Cornelius,  twice  in  this  short 
sentence,  distinguishes  the  man  whom  he  at  first  had  wor- 
shipped (v.  25),  and  to  whom  he  still  looked  up  as  an  inspired 
instructor,  from  the  divine  authority  by  which  he  was  com- 
missioned. It  was  not  before  Peter  (although  several  of  the 
oldest  manuscripts  have  thee  instead  of  God)  that  they  con- 
sidered themselves  now  assembled,  but  before  his  Master  ;  it 
was  not  Peter's  own  views  and  opinions  that  they  waited  and 
desired  to  hear,  but  his  inspired  instructions  and  communica- 
tions, whatever  they  might  prove  to  be,  even  all  the  things 
enjoined  upon  him,  or  entrusted  to  him,  as  a  messenger  from 
God.  His  claim  to  be  such  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ques- 
tioned by  Cornelius  for  a  moment,  because  amply  attested  by 
the  angelic  message  to  himself.  Both  these  divine  communi- 
cations carried  with  them  their  own  evidence,  excluding  all 
doubt  as  to  their  infallible  authority,  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed. 

34.  Then  Peter  opened  (his)  mouth,  and  said,  Of  a 
truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  — 

Opening  his  mouth  suggests  the  idea  of  a  regular  dis- 
course, as  distinguished  from  a  simple  conversation.  (See 
above,  on  8,  35.)  Of  a  truths  really,  certainly,  qualifies  the 
proposition,  rather  than  the  preface  or  preamble,  to  which  it 
is  immediately  attached.  (See  above,  on  4,  27.)  I  perceive^ 
or  rather,  seize,  grasp,  apprehend,  comjjrehend,  sometliing  un- 
known or  imperfectly  understtiod  betbre.  (See  above,  on  4, 
13,  and  ])elow,  on  25,  25.)  Respecter  of  persons.^  is  a  single 
w^ord  in  Greek,  which,  with  the  cognate  forms,  respect  of  per- 
sons^ and  to  respect  persons.,  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  relates 
to  judicial  partiality,  or  the  preference  of  one  party  to  another, 
upon  other  grounds  than  those  of  right  and  justice.  The 
same  thing  is  repeatedly  denied  of  God  in  Scripture  (Deut. 
10,  17.  2  Sam.  14,  14.  2  Chron.  19,  7.  1  Pet.  1,  17),  and 
prohibited  to  man  (Lev.  19,  15.  Deut.  1,  17.  16,  19.  James  2, 
1.  9.)  What  is  here  denied  is  not  a  sovereign  and  discrimi- 
nathig  choice,  but  one  founded  on  mere  national  distinctions. 
'  I  now  at  lengtli  understand  that  although  God  bestows  his 
favours  as  he  will,  he  does  not  mean  to  limit  them  hereafter, 
as  of  old,  to  any  one  race  or  people.' 
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35.  But  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him,  and 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him. 

This  verse  has  sometimes  been  abused,  to  prove  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  is  not  necessary  to  the  salvation  of 
the  heathen ;  whereas  it  merely  teaches  that  this  knowledge 
is  attainable  by  them,  as  well  as  others.  The  essential  mean- 
ing is  that  whatever  is  acceptable  to  God  in  one  race  is  ac- 
ceptable in  any  other.  Feareth  God  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness are  not  meritorious  conditions  or  prerequisites  to  the  expe- 
rience of  divine  grace,  but  its  fruits  and  evidences.  He  who 
possesses  and  exhibits  these  may  know  that  God  accepts  him, 
whatever  his  descent  or  country.  Peter  is  not  expounding 
the  divine  mode  of  dealing  with  the  heathen,  but  confessing 
and  renouncing  his  own  error  in  regarding  the  precedence  of 
his  own  race  as  perpetual.  As  if  he  had  said,  '  Now  I  see 
that  we  have  no  right  to  require  more  than  God  himself;  if 
he  is  satisfied  with  piety  and  good  works  in  a  Gentile,  we  are 
bound  to  be  contented  with  the  same.' 


36.  The  word  which  (God)  sent  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  preaching  peace  by  Jesus  Christ — he  is  Lord 
of  all  — 

The  construction  of  the  first  clause  is  exceedingly  obscure 
and  has  been  variously  explained.  The  icord  is  an  accusative 
in  Greek  and  may  be  governed  either  by  a  preposition  under- 
stood, [as  to)  the  word  v:hich  God  sent  y  or  by  the  preceding 
verb,  I  (now)  perceive  {qy  apprehend)  the  word  which  God  sent ; 
or  by  the  following  verb,  the  word  which  God  sent  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  ye  know.  The  first,  if  not  the  most  grammati- 
cally regular,  is  much  the  simplest ;  but  the  general  sense  re- 
mains the  same,  on  any  of  these  suppositions,  and  may  thus  be 
paraphrased.  '  As  to  the  word  or  doctrine  of  salvation  (13,  26), 
which  God  has  sent  in  the  first  instance  to  his  ancient  people, 
its  joyful  news  of  peace  and  reconciliation  cannot  be  designed 
for  them  alone,  since  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  it  is  pro- 
claimed, is  Lord  of  all  men,  not  of  the  Jews  only.'  (Compare 
Rom.  3,  29.  10,  12.) 

37.  That  word  (I  say)  ye  know,  which  was  pub- 
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lished  throughout  all  Judea,  and  began  from  Galilee, 
after  the  ba])tisin  which  John  preached  — 

'  Ye  know  yourselves  the  word  of  which  I  speak,  the  one 
that  has  become  (known)  tliroiighout  all  Judea.'  Word 
(prjfjio.)  may  be  simply  synonymous  with  wo7^d  (Xoyov)  in  v.  36, 
or  may  be  meant  to  vary  the  expression,  so  as  to  render  it  in- 
telligible to  the  Gentile  hearers.  As  if  he  had  said,  '  by  word 
I  mean  the  new^  religion  of  which  you  must  have  heard  as 
something  talked  of  or  reported  throughout  all  Judea.'  To 
the  commencement  of  this  process  he  assigns  two  limits,  tem- 
poral and  local.  It  began  in  Gahlee  (see  Luke  23,  49),  and 
followed  the  ministry  of  John,  here  called  the  baptism  which 
he  preached  (see  above,  on  1,  22.)  Both  these  facts  are  spoken 
of,  as  well  known  to  the  hearers,  who  indeed  could  hardly  fail 
to  know  them,  living  as  they  did  at  the  seat  of  Roman  power 
in  Judea. 

38.  How  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  power,  who  went  about  doing 
good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil ; 
for  God  was  with  him. 

(Te  Jcnoio)  Jesus  the  (maii)  from  Nazareth^  how  God 
anointed  him.  Even  in  addressing  Gentiles,  he  employs  pe- 
culiar Jewish  forms  of  speech,  but  such  as  must  have  been  fa- 
miliar to  them,  from  their  intercourse  with  Jews,  and  from 
attendance  at  the  synagogues.  In  describing  the  great  subject 
of  the  Gospel,  Peter  uses  the  popular  description  of  our  Lord, 
derisive  in  its  origin,  but  now  become  a  title  of  honour.  (See 
above,  on  2,  22.)  Anointed  him.,  endowed  him  with  extraor- 
dinary spiritual  gifts  for  the  performance  of  his  mediatorial 
functions,  and  thus  consecrated  him  to  his  great  offices  as  the 
Messiah.  With  the  Holy  Ghost  and  power.,  i.  e.  with  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  with  power  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  endowment.  (See  above,  on  1,  8,  and  compare 
tlie  combinations  in  6,3.  11,24.  13,52.  John  4,  23.  6,63. 
1  Pet.  4,  14.)  The  extraordinary  powers  which  our  Lord  pos- 
sessed, are  here  referred  to  as  notorious  to  all  residing  in  the 
country,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles.  Another  fact,  assumed  as 
equally  familiar,  is  the  use  whicli  he  made  of  these  divine  en- 
dowments.    He  di<l  not  use  them  for  his  own  advantage,  or  in 
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vengeance  on  his  enemies.  JSe  went  ahout^  literally,  went 
through  (life),  or  through  (the  country),  or  among  (the  people), 
doing  good^  not  merely  doing  right,  but  doing  favours,  show- 
uig  mercy.  One  particular  form  of  his  beneficence  is  specified, 
as  that  most  universally  appreciated,  and  most  likely  to  be 
heard  of  at  a  distance.  Healing  all  those  opp^essed^  overmas- 
tered, tyrannically  treated,  hy  the  Devil.  This  name,  which 
occurs  but  twice  in  Acts  (see  below,  on  13,  10),  originally 
means  a  slanderer  or  false  accuser,  and  is  specially  applied  to 
Satan,  as  the  great  adversary  of  our  race.  (See  above,  on  5, 
3,  and  below,  on  6,  18.)  The  reference  here  maybe  specially, 
but  not  exclusively,  to  demoniacal  possession,  since  disease  in 
general  is  elsewhere  ascribed  to  Satanic  influence  (see  Luke 
13, 16.)  For  God  was  with  him^  both  in  a  providential  sense, 
appropriate  to  any  prophet  or  apostle,  and  in  a  personal  es- 
sential sense,  appropriate  to  Christ  alone.  The  same  double 
sense  belongs  to  the  Hebrew  name  Immanuel  or  God  with  us 
(Isai.  V,  14.  "Matt.  1,  24.)  This  ambiguous  expression  was  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  audience  whom  Peter  was  addressing, 
none  of  whom  would  have  denied  that  God  was  with  Jesus  in 
the  lower  sense,  and  all  of  whom  were  to  be  taught  that  God 
was  with  him  in  the  higher. 

39.  And  we  are  witnesses  of  all  things  which  he 
did,  both  in  the  land  of  the  Jews,  and  in  Jerusalem ; 
whom  they  sleAV  and  hanged  on  a  tree  : 

To  Cornelius  and  his  fellows  these  things  were  known  only 
by  report ;  but  Peter  and  the  body  of  Apostles  which  he  repre- 
sented were  eye-witnesses,  ordained  by  Christ  himself  to  pub- 
lish and  attest  them.  All  things  which  he  did^  i.  e.  in  public 
or  officially  (see  above,  on  1,  1.)  These  are  divided  locally 
into  two  classes,  what  he  did  in  Jerusalem,  and  what  he  did  in 
the  rest  of  Judea,  which  may  here  denote  either  the  province 
or  the  whole  country.  (See  above,  on  1,  8.)  The  last  clause 
should  have  been  connected,  in  the  division  of  the  verses,  w  ith 
the  next,  as  both  together  present  the  favourite  contrast  be- 
tween Christ's  treatment  at  the  hands  of  God  and  man.  (See 
above,  on  2,  23.  24.  3,  15.  4,  10.  5,  30.) 

40.  Him  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  shewed 
him  openly  — 
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The  first  clause  belongs  to  the  antithesis  already  men- 
tioned, and  might  therefore  have  been  added  to  the  foregoing 
verse,  while  the  last  clause  is  connected  in  the  closest  manner 
with  w^iat  follows ;  so  that  this  verse  might  have  been  dis- 
pensed with,  in  the  conventional  division  of  the  text.  Ilim^ 
literally,  this  (pne)^  or  {this  man.)  liaised  up.,  literally, 
awakened  (i.  e.  from  the  sleep  of  death,  see  above,  on  7,  60), 
or  aroused  (from  its  inaction),  which  are  the  senses  of  this 
Greek  verb  in  the  classics,  (bee  above,  on  3, 15.  4,  10.  5,  30.) 
Shewed  hhn  openly  is  not  a  version  but  a  paraphrase.  The 
strict  translation  is,  and  gave  him  ( i.  e.  caused  or  suffered 
him)  to  he  (or  to  become)  visible  (apparent,  manifest.)  This 
last  w^ord  occurs  only  here  and  in  Rom.  10,  20.  The  obvious 
meaning  of  the  clause  is,  that  our  Saviour  w^as  not  merely  said 
to  have  arisen  from  the  dead,  but  was  distinctly  seen  alive  by 
others. 

41.  Not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto  witnesses  chosen 
before  of  God,  (even)  to  us,  who  did  eat  and  drink  with 
him  after  he  rose  from  the  dead. 

The  Apostle  here  anticipates  and  answers  an  objection, 
w^hich  has  often  since  been  made  to  the  New  Testament  ac- 
count of  Christ's  resurrection,  namely,  that  he  did  not  publicly 
appear  w^hen  risen,  but  was  said  to  have  been  seen  only  by  the 
narrow  circle  of  his  friends  and  followers.  This  Avas  sufficient 
to  establish  the  fact,  which  most  men  must  believe,  after  all, 
upon  the  testimony  of  a  few.  It  was  also  well  adapted  to  ex- 
ercise the  faith  of  true  believers  who  were  not  eye-witnesses, 
and  more  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  risen 
Saviour,  which  would  now  have  been  degraded  by  the  same 
promiscuous  and  unreserved  association  with  men,  that  was 
necessary  to  his  previous  ministry.  The  very  fact  that  no  such 
public  recognition  of  his  person  is  recorded,  though  at  first 
it  miglit  have  seemed  to  detract  from  the  evidence  of  his 
resurrection,  now  serves  to  enhance  it,  by  showing  how 
free  the  witnesses  of  this  event  were  from  a  disposition  to 
exaggerate,  or  make  their  case  stronger  than  it  w^as  in 
fact.  Not  to  all  the  people^  i,  e.  to  the  Jews,  as  the  word 
usually  means  in  this  book  (see  above,  on  2,  47.  3,  9.  4,  2. 
5,  20.  6,  12.  7,  17.  10,  2.)  The  office  of  attesting  this  event 
had  been  entrusted  to  a  select  few,  who  neither  could  bu 
deceived  nor  had  a  motive  for  deceiving  others ;  who  were 
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not  self-constituted  or  selected  after  the  event,  but  previously 
chosen  by  divine  authority ;  whose  knowledge  of  the  fact 
was  not  obtained  by  hearsay,  or  at  second  hand,  or  founded 
on  a  few  short  distant  glimpses,  but  derived  from  intimate 
although  not  constant  intercourse  with  Christ  in  private 
after  his  resurrection.  Chosen  before^  a  compound  verb  in 
Greek,  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Demosthenes  and  Plato. 
The  primitive  or  simple  verb  means  to  vote  by  stretching  out 
or  lifting  up  the  hand,  and  then  more  generally  to  elect.  This 
verb  and  the  one  employed  in  1,  17,  are  combined  by  Plato 
to  express  the  two  modes  of  appointment  to  office,  by  vote 
and  by  lot.  Before^  i.  e.  before  the  resurrection,  the  event  to 
be  attested.  {JEven)  to  us^  his  immediate  followers,  in  whose 
name  I  now  address  you.  Ate  and  drank.,  i.  e.  partook  of  the 
same  meals,  or,  as  we  should  say,  sat  at  the  same  table.  The 
words  are  not  to  be  severally  understood  but  jointly,  as  de- 
noting the  most  intimate  companionship,  and  therefore  the 
most  perfect  opportunity  of  knowing  or  discovering  the  truth. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  therefore,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
his  drinking  with  them  is  not  separately  mentioned  (Luke 
24,  30.  43.  John  21,  13),  much  less  any  reason  for  connecting 
the  last  words  [after  his  rising  from  the  dead)  with  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  and  reading  all  that  intervenes  as  a  parenthesis. 
We  who  ate  and  drank  icith  him  is  not  a  natural  description 
of  his  followers  and  friends  in  general ;  whereas  their  eating 
and  drinking  with  him  after  his  resurrection  made  them  com- 
petent witnesses  to  that  event. 

42.  And  he  commanded  us  to  preach  unto  the 
people,  and  to  testify  that  it  is  he  which  was  ordained 
of  God  (to  be)  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead. 

Commanded  us^  or  peremptorily  required  us  (see  above, 
on  1,  4.  4,  18.  5,  28.40),  not  leaving  it  to  our  discretion,  but 
making  it  a  part  of  our  official  duty.  2^o  preachy  i.  e.  proclaim, 
publicly  announce,  as  heralds  did.  See  above,  on  8,  5.  9,  20, 
and  compare  the  cognate  noun  as  used  by  Paul  and  Peter 
(1  Tim.  2,  V.  2  Tim.  1,  11.  2  Pet.  2,  5.)  To  testfy,^  a  Greek 
verb  technically  used  in  Attic  law  to  signify  rebutting  proof 
or  testimony,  but  in  the  New  Testament  a  mere  em}>batic  or 
intensive  form  of  the  common  verb  meaning  to  bear  witness. 
(See  above,  on  2,  40.  8,  25.)  It  may  here  suggest  the  acces- 
sory ideas  of  mcessant,  thorough,  and  explicit  testimony,  or 
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to  use  the  ancient  English  formula,  the  act  of  speaking  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  What  is 
chiefly  remarkable  in  this  verse  is  that  Peter,  in  addressing 
these  Gentiles,  renders  prominent  our  Lord's  judicial  charac- 
ter and  office,  just  as  Paul  did  long  after  in  addressing  those 
at  Athens  (see  below,  on  17,  31.)  This  coincidence  would 
seem  to  show^  that  to  this  class  of  inquirers  that  particular 
aspect  of  Christ's  dignity  and  power  was  peculiarly  important. 
He  is  the  one  designated.,  marked  out  or  defined  (see  above, 
on  2,  23.)  {To  be  or  as)  the  judge  of  quick  (i.  e.  living)  and 
dead.,  not  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  saints  and  sinners,  but  in 
the  literal  one  of  all  generations,  past,  present  and  to  come. 
(Compare  Rom.  14,  9.  2  I'im.  4,  1.  1  Pet.  4,  5.) 

43.  To  liim  give  all  tlie  prophets  witness,  that 
through  his  name  whosoever  believeth  in  him  shall  re- 
ceive remission  of  sins. 

As  the  Gentile  hearers,  although  previously  ignorant  of 
Christianity,  had  probably  some  knowledge  of  the  Jewish 
scriptures,  Peter  closes  by  a  general  appeal  to  these  as  like- 
wise testifying  of  Christ,  not  merely  as  a  judge  but  as  a 
saviour.  To  him.,  to  this  same  man  whom  the  Jews  had  slain 
by  hanging  on  a  tree  (v.  39),  all  the  prophets  testify^  i.  e.  the 
whole  drift  of  the  prophetic  scriptures  is  m  this  direction. 
(See  above,  on  3,  24.)  The  cavilling  objection  that  this  is  not 
literally  true  of  every  prophet  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  is  scarcely 
more  unreasonable  than  the  efibrt  to  refute  it  by  the  citation 
of  particular  predictions.  Instead  of  fortifying  the  Apostle's 
declaration,  this  enfeebles  it,  by  quoting  but  a  small  part  of 
what  he  referred  to,  which  was  not  a  few  detached  expres- 
sions in  the  Prophets  technically  so  called,  but  the  w^hole  tenor 
of  the  whole  Old  Testament,  as  a  prospective  or  prophetic 
revelation.  By  a  beautiful  and  striking  change,  the  view  of 
Jesus  as  a  judge,  which  had  been  just  before  presented,  is  ex- 
changed, at  the  very  close  of  the  discourse,  for  that  of  a  re- 
deemer. What  the  whole  body  of  2)rophetic  scripture  teaches, 
is  not  merely  that  he  has  been  designated  as  the  final  judge 
of  quick  and  dead,  which  could  only  excite  terror  and  despair, 
but  also  that  remission  of  sins  (see  above,  on  2,  38.  5,  31)  may 
be  obtained  through  his  name,  not  merely  by  prolessing  it,  but 
by  means  of  all  that  it  denotes  (see  above,  on  2,  38.  3,  16.  4, 
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12.  5,  28. 40.  8,  12.  9,  27),  by  every  one  believing  in  him,  i.  e. 
trusting  and  relying  on  hini. 

44.  While  Peter  yet  spake  tliese  words,  the  Holy 
Ghost  fell  on  all  them  which  heard  the  word. 

Peter  still  speaking^  before  he  had  finished  what  he  meant 
to  say,  and  therefore  unexpectedly  to  him,  and  of  course  with- 
out his  agency  or  intervention.  These  words  might  be  re- 
ferred to  the  whole  discourse  (vs.  34-43),  but  are  more  nat- 
urally understood  of  what  immediately  precedes  (v.  43.)  He 
was  still  uttering  the  last  words  recorded  in  the  context. 
Fell  upon^  descended  from  above,  implying  suddenness  and 
superhuman  origin.  The  Holy  Ghost  may  here  denote  the 
influence  exerted,  the  efiect  produced  by  the  operation  of  the 
divine  agent ;  but  as  the  personal  meaning  is  the  usual  and 
proper  one,  it  seems  best  to  retain  it,  and  to  understand  the 
words  as  a  strong  figure  for  immediate  action  on  a  lower  or 
inferior  object.  (See  above,  on  1,  5.  8,  16,  and  compare  the 
use  of  the  same  figure  in  v.  10  above.)  All  those  hearing 
may  be  strictly  understood,  as  including  a  fresh  spiritual  influ- 
ence, even  upon  those  who  had  before  received  the  Spirit,  not 
excepting  Peter  himself  (as  in  2,  4.  4,  8.  31.  6,  5.  7,  55) ;  or  as  a 
relative  expression,  like  that  in  vs.  39.  43  (see  above,  on  1,  1), 
meaning  all  whom  it  concerned,  not  all  who  actually  heard, 
but  all  whom  Peter  was  addressing,  i.  e.  Cornelius  and  his 
company.  The  word  may  either  be  synonymous  with  these 
words  in  the  first  clause  (though  the  nouns  are  diflerent  in 
Greek),  or  signify  the  whole  speech,  as  distinguished  from  its 
last  words,  there  referred  to.  This  sudden  illapse  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  without  previous  baptism  or  imposition  of  hands  (as  in 
8, 17  above,  and  19,  5.  6.  below),  was  probably  intended  to  con- 
firm the  impression  made  by  Peter's  vision  (see  above,  on  v. 
28),  and  to  justify  him  in  administering  baptism  without  pre- 
vious circumcision.     (See  below,  on  v.  47.) 

45.  And  thev  of  the  circumcision  which  believed 
were  astonished,  as  many  as  came  with  Peter,  because 
that  on  the  Gentiles  also  was  poured  out  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Were  amazed^  the  same  verb  that  is  used  above  in  8,  9. 11. 

13,  and  there  explained.     The  faithful^  in  the  strict  sense,  i.  e. 
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fall  of  fait  h^  believers,  converts.  The  Enp:lish  word  is  still 
sometimes  so  used  when  believei'S  are  collectively  referred  to ; 
but  its  usual  sense  is  full  of  faith,  i.  e.  fidelity  (which  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  phrases  "  good  "  or  "  bad  faith," 
"keeping  faith,"  etc.)  This  is  also  the  predominant  New 
Testame^it  usage  (see  1  Tim.  1,  12.  Col.  4,  9.  1  Pet.  5.  12.  1 
John  1,  9)  ;  but  there  are  also  clear  examples  of  the  other 
(see  below,  on  16,  1,  and  compare  John  20,  27.  Gal.  3,  9.  2 
Cor.  6,  15.  Tit.  1,  6.)  These  believers  are  here  more  partic- 
ularly described  as  being  of  (i.  e.  belonging  to,  or  derived 
from)  the  circimicision  (i.  e.  the  religion,  of  which  it  was  the 
badge  or  the  distinctive  rite  ;  compare  the  use  of  baptism  in 
1,  22  above.)  The  Avhole  phrase  therefore  means  converted 
Jews,  as  all  the  followers  of  Christ  had  hitherto  been.  As 
many  as  came  icith  Peter,  from  Joppa  to  Cesarea  upon  this 
occasion  (see  above,  on  v.  23.)  In  addition  to  the  reasons 
there  suggested  for  his  bringing  them,  may  now  be  added,  as 
perhaps  tTie  chief,  that  they  were  meant  to  serve  as  chosen 
representatives  of  Jewish  Christianity,  and  as  such  to  bring  it 
into  contact  with  the  Gentile  form  of  that  religion,  represented 
by  Cornelius  and  his  company.  The  junction  between  these 
two  branches  of  the  church  w^as  not  consummated,  either 
objectively  or  subjectively,  i.  e.  in  point  of  fact  or  in  the  judg- 
ment of  these  Jews,  until  they  witnessed  the  astonishing  event 
recorded  here.  Also,  as  well  as  on  themselves,  or  on  the 
Jews.  The  Gentiles,  literally,  the  nations,  i.  e.  all  besides  the 
Jews.  This  vast  body  was  adequately  represented  by  the 
small  number  present,  because  the  principle  established,  even 
in  a  single  case,  extended  equally  to  every  other.  Between 
these  two  representative  bodies  stood  the  great  Apostle,  who, 
though  specially  devoted  to  "the  circumcision"  (Gal.  2,  7.  8), 
was  commissioned,  for  important  reasons,  to  admit  the  first 
Gentile  converts  to  the  church  directly,  without  jiassing 
through  the  vestibule  or  outer  court  of  Judaism. 

46.  For  they  heard  them  speak  with  tongues,  and 
magnify  God.     Then  answered  Peter  — 

There  was  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Spirit 
had  been  given,  as  there  might  have  been  in  the  case  of  mere 
internal,  spiritual  changes.  These  were  likewise  ^rrought,  as 
in  every  case  of  genuine  conversion ;  but  besides  these,  there 
were  other  gifts  imparted,  which  were  cognizable  by  the 
senses,  and  thus  served  as  incontrovertible  proofs  of  what  had 
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taken  place.  (See  above,  on  8,  17.  18.)  The  one  here  men- 
tioned is  the  gilt  of  tongues,  the  same  with  that  described  in 
2,  4,  notwithstanding  the  omission  of  the  epithet  there  used 
{other)  ^  which,  so  far  from  implying  a  difference  between  the 
cases,  is  a  mere  abbreviation,  tacitly  referring  to  the  more 
complete  description  previously  given.  Here  again  it  seems 
still  more  evident  than  in  the  other  case,  that  the  gift  of 
tongues  was  not  intended  merely  as  a  practical  convenience, 
but  as  a  miraculous  token  of  God's  presence,  and  a  type  of  the 
reconciliation  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  whose  alienation  had 
for  ages  been  secured  and  symbolized  by  difference  of  lan- 
guage. They  did  not  merely  hear  them  say  they  had  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Spirit ;  they  heard  them  (actually)  speaking 
with  tongues  (i.  e.  in  foreign  languages),  not  unintelligibly  or 
at  random,  but  like  the  disciples  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in 
praise  of  God  (see  above,  on  2,  11.)  What  is  there  called 
speaking  the  wonderful  (or  mighty)  works  of  God^  is  here 
more  concisely  expressed,  magnifying  God^  i.  e.  setting  forth 
his  greatness.  Hence  this  occasion  has  been  not  unjustly 
styled  the  Gentile  Pentecost.*  Then^  in  the  strict  sense,  af- 
ter witnessing  this  great  event,  Peter  answered^  to  the  praises 
of  the  Gentile  converts,  or  to  the  wondering  exclamations  of 
the  Jewish  brethren,  or  to  the  voice  of  God,  so  audible  in 
what  had  just  occurred.  Any  of  these  suppositions  is  more 
natural  than  that  of  an  unmeaning  pleonasm.  (See  above, 
on  3,  12.    5,  8.) 

47.  Can  any  man  forbid  water,  that  these  should 
not  be  baptized,  which  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  well  as  we  ? 

The  form  of  interrogation  here  used  (with  />t>^t)  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  strong  negation.  '  Surely  no  one  will  now  venture 
to  forbid,  etc'  (Compare  Matt.  7,  16.  Mark  4,  21.  Luke  6,  37. 
John  4,  49.)  The  same  verb  which,  applied  to  persons,  means 
forbid^  when  applied  to  things,  is  better  rendered  by  with- 
hold^ as  in  Luke  6,  29,  where  to  take  is  supplied  by  the  trans- 
lators. Water^  or  more  exactly,  the  water  (answering  to  the 
Spirit)  i.  e.  the  baptismal  water,  or  the  water  necessary  for 
the  purpose.     Although  nothing  can  be  proved  from  this  ex- 

*  CoUigi  etiam  potest  ex  hoc  loco,  non  tan  turn  necessitati  datas  fuisse 
linguas,  ubi  evangelium  exteris  et  divers:  idiomatis  hominibus  praedicandum 
erat,  sed  etiam  in  ornamentum  ipsius  evangelii  et  decus. — Calvin. 
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pression,  it  is  certainly  more  natural  in  reference  to  the  brings 
ing  in  of  water,  than  to  the  act  of  going  to  it.  Which  have 
received^  being  such  as  have  received,  the  same  form  of  the 
relative  with  that  in  Y,  53.  9,  35,  and  there  explained.  The 
reason  here  assigned  is,  that  they  who  had  received  the  ba]> 
tism  of  the  Spirit  must  certainly  be  fit  for  that  of  water.  Why 
should  the  sign  be  withheld  from  those  who  were  possessed 
of  the  thing  signified  ?  If  God  was  willing  to  accept  them  as 
converted  Gentiles,  why  should  man  insist  upon  their  coming 
forward  as  converted  Jews  ?  As  well  {even  as,  or  just  as) 
we,  i.  e.  you  and  I,  addressing  those  who  came  with  him  from 
Joppa ;  or  we  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  general,  i.  e.  such  as 
had  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  an  argument  ad  homi- 
nem,  equivalent  to  asking,  What  higher  evidence  have  you 
and  I,  that  God  has  chosen  us  and  given  us  his  Holy  Spirit, 
than  the  evidence  aflTorded  by  this  company  of  Gentiles  ? 

48.  And  he  commanded  them  to  be  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Then  prayed  they  him  to  tarry 
certain  days. 

The  sign  might  have  seemed  to  be  superfluous  after  the 
gift  of  the  thing  signified  ;  but  baptism  is  a  sealing  and  initi- 
atory no  less  than  a  typical  ordinance,  and  is  rendered  neces- 
sary, not  by  utilitarian  reasons,  but  by  express  divine  com- 
mand. It  can  scarcely  be  a  mere  fortuitous  coincidence,  that 
Peter,  Paul,  and  Christ  himself,  should  all  have  left  this  rite 
to  be  administered  by  others.  "  Jesus  himself  baptized  not, 
but  his  disciples"  (John  4,  2.)  "  I  thank  God  that  I  baptized 
none  of  you,  save  Crispus,  etc."  (1  Cor.  1,  14.)  "  Christ  sent 
me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel"  (ib.  v.  17.)  As 
none  of  these  expressions  can  be  intended  to  detract  from 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  rite  in  question,  they 
may  best  be  explained  as  warning  us  against  the  error  of 
exalting  this  part  of  the  Christian  system  to  a  disproportion- 
ate importance,  which  may  be  just  as  superstitious  as  the 
eucharistical  corruptions  of  popery,  or  the  hierarchical  ex- 
cesses of  prelacy.  One  idolatrous  extravagance  cannot  be 
corrected  by  another.  The  true  corrective  is  to  keep  all  parts 
of  the  revealed  system,  both  of  faith  and  practice,  in  their 
proper  place.  In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  i.  e.  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  as  several  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  expressly 
add.     This,  though  it  may  be  no  part  of  the  true  text,  is  un- 
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doubtedly  the  true  sense,  as  a  baptism  simply  in  the  name  of 
God  would  be  without  either  meaning  or  analogy.  The  idea 
meant  to  be  conveyed  is  that  of  Christian  baptism^  as  distin- 
guished from  all  others  or  from  none,  and  not  the  formula 
employed  in  the  administration,  which  was  no  doubt  that  pre- 
scribed by  Christ  himself.  (Compare  Matt.  28,  19,  and  see 
above,  on  2,  38.)  In  his  7imne^  by  his  authority,  professing 
faith  in  him,  vowing  obedience  to  him,  and  entering  into 
union  with  him.  Then^  when  they  had  been  baptized  accord- 
ingly, they  prayed  (literally  asked)  him  to  tarry  (or,  as  the 
compound  Greek  verb  strictly  means,  to  stay  on,  or  stay  over, 
remain  longer  than  he  had  intended)  certain  (literally,  some^ 
or  as  the  older  English  versions  render  it,  a  few)  days.  This 
request,  expressive  of  their  hospitable  feelings  and  desire  of 
instruction,  was  no  doubt  complied  with. 
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Here  again  the  connection  of  the  history  is  obscured  by  the 
division  of  the  chapters,  that  before  us  comprehending  two 
entirely  distinct  subjects,  under  the  form  of  a  continued  nar- 
rative. The  first  part  is  the  sequel  of  the  story  of  Cornelius 
(1-18)  ;  the  second  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel  into  Antioch,  after  the  dispersion  on  the  death  of  Ste- 
phen (19-30.)  The  former  of  these  narratives  contains  Peter's 
statement  and  defence  of  his  own  conduct  in  receiving  Gentile 
converts  to  the  Church,  without  circumcision  or  other  con- 
formity to  the  ceremonial  law.  Besides  a  brief  account  of 
the  objection  made  to  his  proceedings  at  Jerusalem  (1-3),  we 
have  what  seems  to  be  a  full  report  of  his  defence,  consisting 
of  a  plain  historical  recital  of  the  facts,  for  the  most  part  in 
the  same  form  as  before,  but  with  some  variations  and 
additions  (4-15),  winding  up  with  an  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  Christ  and  God,  as  having  definitively  settled  the  whole 
question  (16-17),  in  which  conclusion  all  the  brethren,  in- 
cluding those  who  had  at  first  objected,  seem  to  have  cor- 
dially acquiesced  (18.)  The  remainder  of  the  chaj^ter  is  filled 
with  an  account  of  a  fourth  great  radiation  from  Jerusalem, 
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collateral  to  those  described  in  the  three  foregoing  chapters, 
and  terminating  in  the  capital  of  Syria,  which  was  to  become, 
in  due  subordination  to  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  or  mother- 
church  of  Gentile  Christianity.  The  principal  particulars  hi- 
cluded  in  this  narrative  are  the  first  extension  of  the  church 
to  Antioch  and  its  success  there  (19-21)  ;  the  mission  of  Bar- 
nabas, with  a  commission  from  the  mother-church  (22-24)  ; 
his  reunion  with  Saul,  and  their  joint  labours  for  a  year  at 
Antioch  (25-26)  ;  the  origin  of  the  Christian  name  (26)  ;  the 
prophecy  of  Agabus  (27-28)  ;  and  the  mission  of  Barnabas 
and  Saul  to  Judea  (29-30),  during  which  the  events  described 
in  the  next  chapter  took  place  at  Jerusalem,  and  from  which, 
at  the  close  of  that  chapter,  they  return  to  Antioch  (12,  25.) 

1.  And  the  Apostles  and  brethren  that  were  in 
Judea  heard  that  the  Gentiles  had  also  received  the 
word  of  God. 

Then  (8e)  heard  the  Apostles  and  the  brethren  (to  wit) 
those  being  in  Judea,  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these 
singular  occurrences  at  Cesarea  could  long  remain  unknown 
to  the  churches  in  Judea,  which  were  all  composed  of  Jewish 
converts,  many  of  them  zealous  for  the  law.  (See  below,  on 
21,  20.)  Heard^  received  intelligence,  either  by  common 
fame  or  by  official  information.  The  Ajyostles^  who  were 
therefore  still  residing,  either  in  the  Holy  City,  or  with 
some  of  the  affiliated  churches  in  Judea,  and  perhaps  engaged 
in  visiting  them  in  rotation,  after  the  example  of  Peter  (see 
above,  on  9,  31.)  The  brethren^  i.  e.  the  disciples  or  believers 
as  in  1,  15,  and  often  elsewhere  ;  or,  in  a  more  restricted 
sense,  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  churches  here  referred 
to.  Neither  these  nor  the  Apostles  are  said  to  have  formed 
or  expressed  any  judgment  in  relation  to  the  course  pursued 
by  Peter,  until  his  return  recorded  in  the  next  verse.  The 
Gentiles^  or  the  nations^  represented  by  Cornelius  and  his 
household,  whose  reception  settled  the  whole  question  (see 
above,  on  10,  45.)  2' he  loord  of  God,  the  gospel,  the  new 
religion,  as  a  revelation  or  divine  communication.  Received, 
i.  e.  obtained  it,  or  were  favoured  with  it ;  and  more  actively, 
accepted  it,  acknowledged  it  as  true,  and  assented  to  its  terms 
of  pardon  and  salvation.  Their  own  reception  to  the  church, 
though  not  expressed,  is  necessarily  implied. 
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2.  And  when  Peter  was  come  up  to  Jerusalem, 
they  that  were  of  the  circumcision  contended  with  him, 

Went  2(p,  i.  e.  from  Cesarea  ;  see  above,  on  9,  30.  Con- 
tended, literally,  differed  with  him ;  see  above,  on  10,  20. 
There  is  no  allusion  here  to  a  judicial  charge,  but  only  to 
colloquial  or  private  disputation.  With  him  is  literally  to 
him,  at  him,  implying  that  their  objections  were  addressed 
directly  to  him,  having  been  apparently  reserved  till  his  ar- 
rival. Thej/  of  the  circumcision  means  essentially  the  same 
thing  as  in  10,  45,  namely,  Jewish  converts  or  converted 
Jews,  but  with  the  accessory  notion,  here  suggested  by  the 
context,  of  a  circumcision-party,  or  of  such  as  not  only  had 
been  circumcised,  but  looked  on  circumcision  as  a  duty  not  to 
be  dispensed  with. 

3.  Saying,  Thou  wentest  in  to  men  uncircumcised, 
and  didst  eat  with  them. 

The  substance  of  their  charges  is  now  given,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  in  the  form  of  a  direct  address  to  Peter.  Not 
that  these  very  words  were  uttered  upon  any  one  occasion  ; 
but  what  they  said  on  various  occasions  might  be  thus  summed 
up.  The  charge  expressly  made  is  that  of  going  into  the  so- 
ciety of  the  uncircumcised  and  eating  with  them.  This,  as 
we  know  from  Peter's  own  lips,  was  considered  by  the  Jews 
unlawful.  It  may  seem  surprising  that  this  lower  and  more 
trivial  offence  against  the  Jewish  usage  should  be  specified, 
when  Peter  had  been  guilty  of  one  far  more  heinous  in  the 
estimation  of  these  Jewish  Christians,  namely,  that  of  bap- 
tizing those  who  never  had  been  circumcised.  The  argument 
suggested  is  a  fortiori.  If  mere  association  with  the  Gentiles 
was  unlawful,  how  much  more  their  admission  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism.  Or  the  words  of  this  verse  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  beginning  of  their  accusation,  the  first  charge  in 
their  indictment.  As  if  they  had  said,  You  have  acted  un- 
worthily of  your  profession  and  your  obUgations  as  an  Israelite  ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  you  went  into  the  company  of  Gen- 
tiles, and  by  eating  with  them  either  broke,  or  ran  the  risk 
of  breaking,  one  of  our  most  sacred  precepts. 

4.  But  Peter  rehearsed  (the  matter)  from  the  be- 
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ginning,   and   expounded  (it)    by   order  unto  them, 
saying  — 

Peter's  defence  against  this  accusation  consisted  in  a  bare 
historical  recital  of  the  facts,  with  a  concluding  question, 
showing  how  they  bore  upon  the  point  at  issue.  His  narra- 
tive, though  brief,  was  a  complete  one.  He  began  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  expounded  or  set  forth  the  facts  in  order,  i.  e.  in 
the  order  of  their  actual  occurrence.  The  Greek  word  here 
used  (Ktt^e^s)  is  peculiar  to  Luke,  who  applies  it  to  time,  suc- 
cession, motion,  and  arrangement.  (See  above,  on  3,  24,  and 
below,  on  18,  23,  and  compare  Luke  1,  3.  8,  13.)  Nothing 
can  less  resemble  a  forensic  or  judicial  vindication  than  this 
simple  statement,  although  recorded  with  the  same  sort  of 
technical  formality,  that  leads  to  similar  repetitions  in  the 
records  of  our  courts  and  legislative  bodies.  (See  above,  on 
10,  30.)  The  variations  ui  this  form  of  the  narrative  from 
those  preceding,  although  unessential,  are  not  unworthy  of 
attention,  as  indicative  of  conscious  accuracy  in  the  writer, 
with  a  certain  freedom  from  restraint,  as  to  the  mere  form  of 
expression  or  minute  details. 

5-10.  I  was  in  the  city  of  Joppa  praying  :  and  in 
a  trance  I  saw  a  vision,  a  certain  vessel  descend,  as 
it  had  been  a  great  sheet,  let  do^\ai  from  heaven  by 
four  corners,  and  it  came  even  to  me  ;  upon  the 
which  when  I  had  fastened  mine  eyes,  I  considered, 
and  saw  fourfooted  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild  beasts, 
and  creeping  things,  and  fowls  of  the  air.  And  I 
heard  a  voice  saying  unto  me,  Arise,  Peter,  slay  and 
eat.  But  I  said,  Not  so.  Lord ;  for  nothing  common 
or  unclean  hath  at  any  time  entered  into  my  mouth. 
But  the  voice  answered  me  again  from  heaven.  What 
God  hath  cleansed,  (that)  call  not  thou  common.  And 
this  was  done  three  times ;  and  all  were  drawn  up 
again  into  heaven. 

The  minute  particulars  of  time  and  place  are  here  omitted 
with  the  circumstance  of  hunger  predisposing  him  to  such  a 
vision.    The  words  ecstasy  (or  trance)  and  sight  ( or  vision)  are 
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repeated  here.  Bound  {ov  fastened)  is  omitted.  Instead  of 
simply  let  down  on  the  earthy  we  have  the  more  specific  form, 
it  came  as  far  as  me^  or  reached  to  me.  From  this  we  learn 
that  it  was  not  a  distant  but  a  near  view  that  he  had  of  the 
descending  vessel,  into  which,  we  are  here  told,  he  gazed  in- 
tently and  inspected  the  contents,  and  saw  that  they  consisted 
of  the  various  kinds  of  animals,  described  precisely  as  they 
were  in  10,  12.  In  his  answer  to  the  voice  which  sum- 
moned him  to  slay  and  eat,  there  is  a  slight  variation  as  to 
form,  not  substance.  I  never  did  eat  is  exchanged  for  never 
came  into  my  mouth.  For  received  up,  we  have  here  the  more 
expressive  phrase,  loas  draion  up. 

11.  12.  And  beliold,  immediately  there  were  three 
men  ah^eady  come  unto  the  house  where  1  was,  sent 
from  Cesarea  unto  me.  And  the  Spirit  bade  me  go 
with  them,  nothing  doubting.  Moreover  these  six 
brethren  accompanied  me,  and  we  entered  into  the 
man's  house. 

Behold.,  as  usual,  denotes  surprise  at  something  unex- 
pected. Stood  at  or  over^  near  or  5y,  this  idea  being  sug- 
gested both  by  the  compound  verb  and  by  the  separate  prepo- 
sition. Nothing  doubting  or  hesitating^  differing  with  myself, 
or  perhaps  distinguishing  without  a  difference,  by  needless 
scruples.  (See  above,  on  v.  2,  and  on  10,  20.)  Six  brethren — 
these^  here  present.  Thus  we  learn  the  number  of  the  men 
who  went  with  him  to  Cesarea,  and  the  fact  that  they  accom- 
panied him  also  to  Jerusalem,  perhaps  as  Avitnesses  on  this  oc- 
casion. And  we  came  into  the  house  of  the  tnan.  This  defi- 
nite expression,  as  Cornelius  is  not  previously  mentioned  in 
this  context,  either  shows  that  we  have  only  an  abridged  sum- 
mary of  Peter's  speech  and  not  his  very  words,  or  else  must 
be  referred  to  the  prevailing  rumours,  in  which  the  centurion 
was  no  doubt  a  conspicuous  figure.  As  if  he  had  said :  we 
came  into  the  house  of  the  man,  of  whom  yon  have  all  heard 
so  much.  Or  the  allusion  may  be  to  the  charge  in  v.  3,  and 
the  collective  or  indefinite  expression  there  used.  And  we  came 
into  the  house  of  the  man.,  with  whom  (and  his  associates)  you 
now  accuse  me  of  having  eaten  and  kept  company. 

13.  14.  And  he  shewed  us  how  he  had  seen  an 
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angel  in  his  house,  which  stood  and  said  unto  him, 
Send  men  to  Joppa,  and  call  for  Simon,  whose  surname 
is  Peter,  who  shall  tell  thee  words,  whereby  thou  and 
all  thy  house  shall  be  saved. 

Here  again,  the  definite  expression  (the  anget)  is  not  to  be 
neglected,  or  gratuitously  treated  as  indefinite,  but  considered 
as  implying  previous  acquaintance  with  the  story,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  now  hearing  it.  This  shows  that  Peter 
was  repeating  these  details,  not  simply,  or  at  all,  for  informa- 
tion, but  for  argument.  The  same  thing,  indicated  in  the 
same  way,  has  already  been  observed  in  Stephen's  speech  be- 
fore the  council,  where  the  leading  incidents  of  Jewish  his- 
tory are  recapitulated,  not  as  something  new  to  such  an  au- 
dience, but  as  familiar  premises  from  which  he  was  about  to 
draw  an  unexpected  conclusion.  See  above,  on  ch.  7.  In  his 
house^  or  in  his  own  house^  not  abroad,  or  in  a  strange  place, 
where  he  might  have  been  more  easily  deceived,  but  at  home, 
in  private,  and  with  every  safeguard  and  assurance  against 
error  or  illusion.  The  word  men  is  omitted  in  some  criti- 
cal editions,  as  a  probable  amendment  of  the  text  by  assimi- 
lation to  10,  5.  Standing^  or  still  more  exactly,  stationed^  as 
the  participle  here  used  has  a  passive  form,  although  equiva- 
lent in  usage  to  an  active  one.  8end  away^  a  stronger 
expression  than  the  one  employed  in  ch.  10,  5,  and  ety- 
mologically  unconnected  with  the  one  that  follows.  By 
which^  literally,  iii  lohich^  i.  e.  in  the  hearing,  or  rather  in  the 
doing  of  which.  The  words  which  Peter  Avas  to  speak  were 
not  merely  doctrinal  or  theoretical,  but  practical,  preceptive, 
and  imperative.  They  were  to  tell  him  what  to  do,  and  in 
the  doing  of  it  he  was  to  be  saved,  in  the  highest  and  most 
comprehensive  sense,  that  of  deliverance  from  all  the  evils  of 
his  previous  condition.  A7id  all  thy  house  or  household^  who 
had  been  before  described  as  sharers  in  his  fear  of  God  (see 
above,  on  ch.  10,  2),  and  no  doubt  in  his  prayers  and  alms  and 
longing  for  salvation.  To  them,  as  well  as  to  himself,  it 
pleased  God  that  the  words  of  Peter  should  be  savingly  ef- 
fectual. 


15.  And  as  I  began  to  speak,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell 
them,  as  on  us  at  the  beginning. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Peter  here  gives  no  account  whatever 
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of  his  own  discourse  at  Cesarea,  because  it  was  not  one  of  the 
facts  on  which  he  chose  to  rest  his  vindication.  It  was  not 
what  he  said,  but  what  God  did,  that  furnished  his  apology. 
In  consequence  of  this  characteristic  reticency,  the  account 
before  us,  taken  by  itself,  would  naturally  leave  the  impres- 
sion, that  the  illapse  of  the  Spirit  took  place  before  Peter 
had  said  any  thing.  And  yet  the  narrative  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  one  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Began  should 
neither  be  explained  away  as  a  pleonasm  or  unmeaning  super- 
fluity, nor  interpreted  too  strictly,  as  implying  that  he  had 
just  begun,  or  scarcely  begun,  but  understood  more  freely  as 
denoting  after  he  began,  without  determining  how  long.  The 
nearest  approach  that  can  be  made  in  English  to  the  form  of 
the  original  is,  in  my  heginning^  i.  e.  as,  when,  or  after  I  be- 
gan. There  is  a  double  preposition  in  the  next  clause,  as  in 
v.  1 1,  the  verb  itself  meaning  to  fall  on.  The  figure  of  falling, 
as  in  10,  10,  denotes  an  influence  or  impulse  from  above, 
i.  e.  from  a  superior  power.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that 
in  this  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  the  act  described  is  that  of  pour- 
ing, not  of  plunging  or  immersing.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
expressed  in  the  original  very  emphatically  and  precisely,  the 
Spirit^  the  Holy  ( One.)  The  words  as  also  (ojo-Trep  Kai)  mean 
as  really.,  and  as  evide^itly.,  as  on  us,  i.  e.  on  the  Apostles  and 
first  converts  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  This  is  here  called  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  dispensation  or  the  Christian 
Church,  which  dates  from  the  efi*usion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at 
that  time,  correspondmg  to  the  organization  of  the  Mosaic 
church  by  the  Theophany  and  giving  of  the  Law  at  Sinai,  which 
Pentecost,  according  to  a  highly  probable  tradition  of  the 
Jews,  was  partly  instituted  to  commemorate.  (See  above,  on 
2, 1.)  The  Greek  phrase  (cv  apyrj)  is  the  same  with  that  at  the 
begmning  of  John's  Gospel,  and  of  the  Septuagint  version  of 
Genesis.  In  itself  it  is  indefinite  or  relative,  and  simply  means 
at  first.  The  termhms  a  quo  must  be  determined  by  the  con- 
text. The  beginning  here  meant  can  be  only  that  of  the  entire 
series  of  events,  connected  with  the  re -organization  of  the 
Church. 

16.  Then  remembered  I  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
how  that  he  said,  John  indeed  baptized  with  Avater ; 
but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  reference  is  probably  to  Chi-ist's  last  mterview  with 
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the  Apostles  (see  above,  on  1,5,  and  compare  Luke  22,  61.) 
John  indeed  (/^eV),  a  concession  ;  it  is  true,  the  type  has  come, 
but  not  the  antitype.  These  are  constantly  spoken  of,  as  ex- 
actly corresponding.  The  associations  in  the  minds  of  men 
with  one  of  these  would  govern  their  associations  with  the 
other.  If  they  were  accustomed  to  think  of  the  baptismal 
Spirit  as  poured  out  or  down,  they  would  naturally  look  for 
such  eifusion  or  aftusion  in  the  case  of  the  baptismal  Avater. 
With  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  in  holy  spirit.     (See  above,  on  1,  5.) 

17.  Forasmuch  then  as  God  gave  them  the  Hke 
gift  as  (he  did)  mito  us,  who  beheved  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  what  was  I,  that  I  could  withstand  God? 

This  is  the  argumentative  part  of  the  discourse,  or  the  con- 
clusion to  which  all  the  foregoing  statements  had  been  tend- 
ing. The  sum  of  all  is,  it  was  God  himself  who  had  deter- 
mined the  question.  The  illative  particle  (ovv)  at  the  beginning 
has  respect  to  the  preceding  narrative.  '  Since  then  it  is  evi- 
dent from  what  I  have  related,  that  the  question  was  deter- 
mined by  divine  authority,  and  wholly  independently  of  me, 
nay,  in  total  opposition  to  my  previous  opinions  and  desires,  I 
leave  it  to  yourselves  whether  I  could  have  done  otherwise, 
and  whether  I  am  justly  liable  to  censure.'  The  like  gift, 
literally,  the  equal  gift,  i.  e.  the  same.  Who  believed,  literally, 
having  believed.  This  may  agree  either  with  them  or  us,  or 
both.  To  them  as  to  us,  both  having  believed  alike.  The 
position  of  the  pronoun  in  the  last  clause  gives  it  a  peculiar 
emphasis.  I— who  icas  (!)  (that  I  should  be)  able  to  forbid 
God?  (Compare  Ex.  3,  11.)  To  forbid  or  hinder  God  from 
doing  as  he  pleased,  which  would  be  impious  if  possible,  be- 
comes absurd  from  its  impossibility.  The  argument  amounts 
to  a  reductio  ad  absurdtim. 

18.  When  they  heard  these  things,  they  held  their 
peace,  and  glorified  God,  saying,  Then  hath  God  also 
to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life. 

The  effect  of  Peter's  argument  appears  to  have  been  in- 
stantaneous and  complete.  They  who  heard  it  acquiesced, 
not  merely  held  their  peace,  or  ceased  to  speak  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  were  satisfied,  relinquished  the  position  they  had 
taken,  and  assented  to  the  doctrine  and  the  practice  which 
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they  had  so  strongly  censured.  It  might  denote  mere  cessa- 
tion from  dispute,  without  conviction  or  a  change  of  mind,  as 
in  Luke  14,  3  (4),  where  the  stronger  sense  is  madmissible,  and 
where,  as  here,  the  silence  was  produced  by  an  unanswerable 
question.  But  that  idea  is  precluded  here  by  the  additional 
statement,  that  they  glorified  God  and  said^  /So  the^i  (it  is  true 
after  all,  unUkely  as  it  seemed  beforehand,  that)  even  to  the 
Gentiles  (or  to  the  Gentiles  also),  God  has  given  repentance 
unto  life  (or  that  repentance  which  is  necessary  to  salvation.) 
To  the  Gentiles  also^  i.  e.  as  well  as  to  the  Jews,  and  as  di- 
rectly, without  any  intermediate  or  preparatory  process,  in 
the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other.  These  expressions,  all 
implying  joy  at  the  event,  determine  the  quiescence  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  after  Peter's  speech  to  have  been  acquies- 
cence in  his  theory  and  practice,  with  respect  to  Gentile 
converts. 

19.  Now  they  which  were  scattered  abroad  upon 
the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen  travelled  as 
far  as  Phenice,  and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  preaching  the 
word  to  none  but  unto  the  Jews  only. 

JSfoio^  or  so  then  ;  see  above,  on  9. 31.  The  point  to  which 
the  author  goes  back,  both  in  this  and  in  the  other  cases,  is 
the  death  of  Stephen,  the  ensuing  persecution,  and  the  conse- 
quent dispersion.  As  this  disaster  had  been  overruled  for  the 
extension  of  the  Gospel  to  Samaria  and  other  quarters,  so  it 
w^as  made  to  have  the  same  effect  in  this  case.  Upon  the  per- 
secution^  literally, /rom  the  affliction  (or  distress),  not  merely 
after  it  in  point  of  time,  or  from  it  in  the  sense  of  springing 
from  it,  but  with  a  distinct  allusion  to  their  fleeing  and  escap- 
ing from  it.  About  Stephen  has  been  variously  understood 
to  mean  over  his  body,  after  his  death,  dnri7ig  his  time. 
(Vulg.  sub  Stephana ;  but  the  translator  probably  read 
aT€(fiavov,  which  is  found  in  some  Greek  MSS.)  and  on  ac- 
count of  him  or  for  his  sake,  which  last  is  the  most  natural. 
Travelled,  literally,  passed  through  (the  intervening  country.) 
As  far  as  indicates  the  limit  of  their  mission,  but  without 
excluding  intermediate  places.  Phenice  is  the  Greek  name, 
and  Phenicia  the  Latin,  of  the  narrow  tract  of  sea-coast 
north  of  Palestine,  including  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  famous 
in  the  ancient  world  for  its  extensive  maritime  commerce. 
Cyprus  is  the  ancient  and  modern  name  of  the  large  and 
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fertile  island  oft'  the  coast  of  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor, 
noted  of  old  for  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  its  inhabitants. 
Antloch^  the  capital  of  Syria,  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Orontes,  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
named  in  honour  of  of  his  father  Antiochus.  If  what  is  here 
recorded  took  place  after  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  which 
is  very  doubtful,  that  event  was  probably  unknown  to  these 
lirst  missionaries  to  Phenicia,  Syria,  and  Cyprus. 

20.  And  some  of  them  were  men  of  Cyprus  and 
Cyrene,  which,  when  they  were  come  to  Antioch,  spake 
unto  the  Grecians,  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus. 

There  are  two  important  questions  in  relation  to  this  verse, 
one  critical  or  textual,  the  other  more  grammatical  and  exe- 
getical.  The  first  is,  whether  the  true  text  is  Greeks  (e\X.r]va^\ 
or  Grecicms  {kXXiqvKTTa.'i)^  Gentiles  or  foreign  (Greek-speaking) 
Jews.  (See  above,  on  6,  1.  9,  29.)  The  manuscript  evidence, 
though  dubious  aud  meagre,  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  reading, 
which  is  that  of  the  textiis  receptus.  But  the  other  has  been 
commonly  adopted,  in  the  ancient  versions  and  by  modern 
critics,  chiefly  on  internal  evidence,  namely,  the  supposed  im- 
probability, that  Luke  would  have  recorded,  as  something 
new  or  strange,  the  fact  that  these  dispersed  believers 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Hellenists  as  well  as  to  the  He- 
brews, when  it  had  been  preached  to  both  from  the  beginning 
(see  above,  on  2,5.  6,  1.  9,29)  ;  w^hereas  their  preaching  to 
the  heathen  Greeks  was  really  a  new  thing,  especially  if  pre- 
vious to  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  or  at  least  without  the 
knowledge  of  that  great  event.  This  reading  (cAAT/vas)  is 
moreover  found  in  two  of  the  most  ancient  copies  (A.  D.),  and 
is  supposed  to  be  required  by  the  antithesis  between  indeed 
(fxev)  in  V.  19,  and  but  (Se)  in  v.  20.  This  last,  however,  is  an 
argument  of  no  weight,  as  the  particle  in  v.  19  is  not  the  sim- 
ple one,  so  commonly  opposed  to  8e,  but  the  compound  one 
{/xev  ow),  answering  to  so  then,  and  employed  in  the  resump- 
tions of  a  narrative.  (See  above,  on  8,  4.  9,  31.)  To  the 
manuscript  authorities  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  reading  in 
one  of  them  (D)  is  not  original,  but  introduced  by  a  later 
(though  still  ancient)  hand  ;  and  that  the  other  (A)  has  the 
same  reading  in  9,  29,  Avhere  it  is  universally  allowed  to  be  er- 
roneous. The  remaining  argument  in  favour  of  this  reading 
rests  on  the  assumption,  that  the  writer  must  be  stating  some- 
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thing  new  or  strange.  But  why  may  he  not  be  simply  under- 
stood as  saying,  that  when  the  refugees  arrived  at  Antioch, 
such  of  their  number  as  were  Hellenists  or  foreign  Jews 
preached  to  the  Jews  of  their  own  class  whom  they  found 
there,  as  the  Hebrew  or  native  exiles  had  done  on  the  way  to 
their  own  countrymen  ?  The  sense  obtained  by  this  inter- 
pretation is  so  good  in  itself,  and  so  consistent  with  the  con- 
text, that  there  seems  to  be  no  need  of  any  emendation.  The 
other  reading  is  preferred,  however,  by  the  great  majority  of 
critics  and  interpreters,  who  understand  this  as  another  in- 
stance of  the  Gospel  being  preached  among  the  Gentiles,  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  one  recorded  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter. Of  those  who  thus  explain  the  last  clause  of  the  verse 
before  us,  some  understand  the  first  clause  as  relating  to  the 
Jews  mentioned  at  the  close  of  v.  19.  The  sense  will  then  be 
that,  although  the  exiles  from  Jerusalem,  referred  to  in  the 
first  clause  of  v.  19,  preached  exclusively  to  Jews,  their  Jewish 
converts  were  more  liberal  or  fearless,  and  extended  their  in- 
structions to  the  Gentiles  also.  A  more  natural  and  usual 
construction  refers  soone  of  them  to  the  exiles  themselves,  and 
understands  them  to  have  either  changed  their  method  of  pro- 
ceeding when  they  got  to  Antioch,  or  to  have  difiered  from 
the  first  among  themselves,  some  preaching  only  to  the  Jews, 
and  others  to  the  Gentiles  likewise.  All  these  questions  are 
precluded  by  retaining  the  received  text  (eXA>^vio-Tas),  and  sup- 
posing the  essential  fact  recorded  here  to  be  that  the  first  mis- 
sionaries from  Jerusalem  in  this  direction  preached  exclusively 
to  Jews,  the  Hebrews  to  the  native  and  the  Hellenists  to  the 
foreign  class.  The  only  serious  objection  to  this  view  of  the 
passage,  over  and  above  those  which  have  been  already  set 
aside,  is  that  it  then  contains  no  explicit  mention  of  the  first 
extension  of  the  Gospel  to  .the  Greeks  of  Antioch,  which  is 
however  necessarily  implied  in  the  existence  of  the  church 
there,  and  its  subsequent  relation  to  the  whole  field  of  Gentile 
Christianity. 

21.  And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them  :  and 
a  great  number  beheved,  and  turned  unto  the  Lord. 

The  hand  of  the  Lord^  i.  e.  the  manifest  exertion  of  his 
power.  The  expression  is  an  oriental  and  especially  a  Hebrew 
one.  Precisely  the  same  words  occur  in  reference  to  John  the 
Bax^tist  (Luke  1^66.)     Very  similar  terms  are  applied  to  hu- 
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man  influence  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  1  Kings  17,22 
(compare  2  Kings  14,  19.)  The  cognate  figure  of  the  Lord's 
arm  is  employed  by  Isaiah  (53,  1)  and  quoted  by  John  (12, 
38.)  The  power  here  meant  is  a  spiritual  power  acting 
through  the  truth  as  propounded  m  the  Gospel  and  tending 
to  conviction  and  conversion,  but  not  exclusive  of  miraculous 
attestations,  wliich  are  primarily  meant  by  the  same  figure  in 
4,  30.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
text  w^as  often  unintentionally  falsified,  that  three  Greek  mss. 
add  to  this  clause  the  words  "  to  heal  them^^  evidently  bor- 
rowed, by  an  error  of  judgment,  or  perhaps  unconsciously, 
from  Luke  5,  17.  With  them  of  course  means  with  these 
preachers  to  the  Gentiles,  who  are  the  subject  both  of  the 
preceding  and  ensuing  context.  The  manifestation  of  the  di- 
vine power  was  a  formal  ajjprobation  of  their  having  preached 
directly  to  the  Gentiles,  and  a  warrant  for  continumg  to  do 
so.  The  Lord^  to  w4iom  the  converts  turned,  w^as  God  as 
manifested  in  his  Son.  One  ms.  has  turned  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Much  is  here  coupled  with  a  noun  of  multitude,  where  our 
idiom  requires  great.  (Compare  Mark  5,  24.  John  6,  2.  Acts 
14,  1.  17,  4.  Matt.  9,  37.)  The  conversion  of  Cornelius,  whether 
first  in  time  or  not,  was  meant  to  be  the  type  of  all  accessions 
from  the  Gentile  world  ;  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  this  end 
that  it  should  be  superior,  or  even  equal,  to  the  case  before 
us,  in  the  multitude  of  converts. 

22.  Then  tidings  of  these  things  came  unto  the 
ears  of  the  church  which  was  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  they 
sent  forth  Barnabas,  that  he  should  go  as  far  as  An- 
tioch. 

These  proceedings  at  Antioch,  like  those  at  Cesarea,  could 
not  long  remain  unknown  to  the  mother-church  in  Jerusalem, 
which,  partly  from  its  seniority,  partly  from  its  local  situation, 
and  partly  from  its  connection  with  the  Apostles,  still  con- 
tinued to  be  the  centre  of  influence  to  the  Christian  world 
Tidings^  literally,  the  word^  not  the  gospel  as  in  v.  1,  but  the 
rejjort  or  news.  Of  these  thhigs^  or  rather,  concerning  thern^ 
i.  e.  the  Gentile  converts  and  their  teachers.  Came  unto 
(literally,  was  heard  into)  the  ears,  a  Hebrew  idiom.  77ie 
{one)  in  Jerusalem  is  added  to  explain  and  specify  the  abso- 
lute expression,  tlte  chvrch,  which,  though  not  inapplicable  in 
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an  emphatic  sense,  as  we  have  seen,  might  not  be  universally 
intelligible.  The  representation  of  the  body  of  believers  in 
Jerusalem  as  one  church  is  the  more  remarkable  in  this  case, 
because  it  not  only  individualizes  but  personifies  that  body, 
speaking  of  its  ears,  etc.  Into  the  ears  does  not  imply  a 
secret  communication,  as  in  Matt.  10,  27  (compare  Luke 
9,  44),  where  that  idea  is  suggested  by  the  context,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  antithesis.  Their  hearing  of  them  is  supposed 
by  some  to  exclude  the  idea  of  their  hearing /rom  them  ;  but 
the  two  are  scarcely  incompatible.  The  plural  verb  [they 
sent)  refers  to  the  collective  term  (church)  preceding.  The 
Apostles  are  not  expressly  mentioned,  as  in  ch.  8,  14,  which 
some  regard  as  an  important  difference  between  the  cases. 
But  the  church  at  Jerusalem  included  the  Apostles  who 
were  there,  as  we  shall  see  below  (on  15,  2.)  Another  sup- 
posed difference  is,  that  the  person  sent  was  not  in  this  case 
an  apostle.  The  high-church  Anglican  divines  maintain  that 
he  was ;  but  Archbishop-  Sumner  merely  says  he  was  "  con- 
sidered as  an  apostle,"  and  Alford  admits  that  he  was  not  one 
"  in  any  distinctive  sense."  Barnabas  may  have  been  selected 
as  a  Hellenist  or  Greek  Jew,  and  even  as  a  Cyprian,  as  some 
of  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  at  Antioch  were  from  that 
country.  He  may  also  have  been  chosen  as  a  "  son  of  exhor- 
tation" (see  above,  on  4,  36),  and  as  such  well  qualified  to  do 
precisely  what  he  did  on  his  arrival,  as  recorded  in  the  next 
verse.  There  was  also  reference  no  doubt  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  qualities  there  mentioned.  He  was  not  commis- 
sioned merely  to  Antioch^  but  to  pass  through  (the  inter- 
vening country)  as  far  as  (or  until  he  came  to)  Aiitioch, 
plainly  implying  that  he  was  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  way 
as  well  as  after  his  arrival.    (See  above,  on  8,  4.  25,  40.  9,  32.) 

23.  Who,  when  he  came,  and  had  seen  the  grace 
of  God,  was  glad,  and  exhorted  them  all,  that  with 
purpose  of  heart  they  would  cleave  unto  the  Lord. 

Hamng  arrived  (or  got  there) ^  not  merely  finished  his 
journey  from  Jerusalem,  but  executed  his  commission  by  the 
way.  Seeing  the  grace  of  God^  i.  e.  the  manifest  effects  of  an 
immediate  divine  influence  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  idea  of  benevolence  or  favour  is  essential  to  the  definition 
of  divine  grace,  but  is  not  the  prominent  idea  here.  Some 
late  interpreters  regard  it  as  implied  in  Luke's  expressions, 
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that  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Barnabas  was  unexpected 
both  by  him  and  tliose  who  sent  him  ;  that  he  went  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  and  controlhng  than  approving  and 
rejoicing  in  the  work  ah-eady  going  on  in  Antioch,  but  found 
the  evidence  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  with  true  Chris- 
tian candor  heartily  rejoiced  in  what  he  saw ;  and  instead  of 
recommending  any  other  method  of  procedure,  simiAy  exhorted 
all  (who  had  beheved  or  been  converted)  toith  purpose  of 
heart,  including  the  ideas  of  sincerity  and  constancy  or  perse- 
verance, to  cleave  or  adhere,  to  stand  by  or  continue  icith,  the 
Lord,  in  whom  they  had  beheved,  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  ceremonial  law,  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the 
gospel. 

24.  jFor  he  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  faith  ;  and  much  people  was  added  unto 
the  Lord. 

The  connection  between  this  verse  and  the  context  has 
been  variously  understood.  Some  suppose  it  merely  to  assign 
a  reason  for  the  choice  of  Barnabas  as  a  commissioner  to  An- 
tioch. But  this  requires  the  preceding  verse  to  be  exj^lained 
as  a  parenthesis,  and  makes  the  causal  particle  {because)  de- 
pendent on  a  verb  in  v.  22  ;  both  which  constructions  are  un- 
natural. Another  explanation  makes  the  particle  dependent 
on  the  verb  {exhorted)  in  v.  23,  and  supposes  this  verse  to 
assign  the  reason  for  the  diligence  of  Barnabas  in  preaching. 
Intermediate  between  these,  and  more  satisfactory  than  either, 
is  the  supposition  that  this  verse  is  to  be  construed  more  di- 
rectly with  the  verb  was  glad  (or  rejoiced),  and  assigns  a 
reason  for  what  might  have  appeared  strange  without  it, 
namely,  that  Barnabas,  instead  of  finding  fault  or  doubting 
the  reality  of  what  he  saw,  rejoiced  or  loas  rejoiced,  the  form 
of  the  original  verb  being  passive.  This  would  seem  to  con- 
firm the  supposition  that  the  actual  effect  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  what  had  been  ev:pected,  and  required  explanation. 
He  acknowledged  what  he  saw  to  be  the  work  of  God,  and  as 
such  a  subject  of  rejoicing,  because  he  was  a  good  man. 
There  are  two  ways  of  explaining  this  description.  One  gives 
to  good  its  widest  sense  as  the  opposite  of  bad,  and  as  a  gen- 
eral expression  for  moral  excellence.  The  other  makes  it 
more  specific  and  expressive  of  a  distinct  quality — not  re- 
ligious zeal  as  some  imagine — but  benevolence  and  gentleness 
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of  disposition,  the  negation  of  that  envious  malignity,  or  even 
that  censorious  asperity,  which  would  have  led  him  to  suspect 
or  question  what  he  saw  without  sufficient  reason.  As  these 
two  senses  are  entirely  consistent,  one  being  really  included 
in  the  other,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  both  were  meant 
to  be  suggested,  one  as  the  primary,  the  other  as  the  secondary 
sense  of  ihe  expression.  The  connection  of  the  clauses  may 
be  either  that  Barnabas  was  not  only  of  a  good  natural  dispo- 
sition, but  also  under  special  divine  influence ;  or  that  the 
very  goodness  here  ascribed  to  him  was  not  a  natural  endow- 
ment, but  a  fruit  of  the  spirit  and  effect  of  faith.  Full  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  does  7iot  always  denote  inspiration,  but  may 
signify  the  sancti^dng  influence  exerted  upon  all  believers. 
The  last  clause  seems  descriptive  of  the  effects  produced  by 
the  preaching  of  Barnabas  himself,  in  continuation  of  that 
previous  work  which  caused  his  joy.  As  to  the  form  of  ex- 
pression, see  above,  on  2,  41.  47.  5,  14. 

25.  Then  departed  Barnabas  to  Tarsus,  for  to  seek 
Saul: 

If  Barnabas  took  this  step  on  his  own  motion  and  respon- 
sibility, his  motives  may  be  readily  conjectured.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  as  soon  as  he  was  satisfied  that  God  had  called 
him  to  this  field  of  labour,  he  would  think  of  Saul  of  Tarsus 
as  a  suitable  assistant.  He  could  not  have  forgotten  his  mi- 
raculous conversion  and  his  introduction  to  the  Apostles  by 
Barnabas  himself  (9,  27),  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  opposed 
the  Hellenists  or  Greek  Jews  (9,  29)  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
proofs  which  he  had  given  of  superior  wisdom  and  of  dia- 
lectic skill  in  the  defence  of  the  new  doctrine.  He  may  also 
have  known  something  of  Saul's  designation  as  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  in  a  vision  at  Jerusalem  (see  below,  on  22,  21.)  All 
these  are  probable  suggestions,  on  the  supposition  that  Saul's 
call  to  Antioch  was  a  simple  call  from  Barnal)as  himself  But 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  it  came  to  him  from  higher 
authority,  even  in  the  church,  than  that  of  his  intended  fellow- 
labourer.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  Barnabas,  not  claiming 
apostolical  authority,  and  acting  himself  under  a  commission 
from  Jerusalem,  would  undertake,  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
to  share  this  delegated  power  with  another.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that  when  the  mother-church,  uj^on  a  similar  oc- 
casion, sent  a  commission  to  Samaria  (ch.  8,  14),  it  was  not 
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only  one  of  apostolical  rank,  but  composed  of  two  persons,  in 
accordance  with  our  Saviour's  constant  practice  (Matt.  21,  1. 
Mark  6,  7.  11,  1.  14,  i:^.  Luke  10,  1.  19,  29.)  This  makes  it 
singular,  to  say  the  least,  that  in  the  case  before  us,  Barnabas 
was  sent  alone.  Both  these  apparent  difficulties  are  removed 
by  the  assumption,  that  Saul  was  really  included  in  the  apos- 
tolical commission,  but  not  mentioned  in  the  narrative,  because 
he  was  absent  from  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  was  not  actually 
sent  M'ith  Barnabas,  who  was  authorized  however  to  associate 
Saul  with  him,  as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  what 
was  going  on  at  Antioch  was  a  genuine  work  of  grace.  This 
supposition  also  supersedes  the  necessity  of  assuming  a  written 
correspondence  between  Barnabas  and  his  superiors  or  con- 
stituents, before  he  went  in  search  of  Saul ;  though  it  does 
not  materially  impair  the  force  of  Calvin's  observation, 
that  the  character  of  Barnabas  is  set  in  an  amiable  light  by 
the  alacrity  with  which  he  called  in  the  assistance  of  a  person, 
whom  he  must  have  known  to  be  his  own  superior,  as  well 
in  fact  as  in  the  divine  purpose.  One  of  the  latest  writers 
cites,  as  a  parallel  from  modern  history,  the  conduct  of  Far  el 
with  respect  to  Calvin  himself.  How  long  Saul  had  been  in 
Tarsus  since  he  left  Jerusalem  (9,80),  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured, as  the  ablest  writers  diifer  widely  in  their  estimate, 
ranging  from  nine  years  to  one,  or  even  to  six  months.  How 
Saul  had  spent  this  interval,  is  equally  uncertain.  Some  sup- 
pose that  he  had  been  stud}dng  Greek  literature  and  philoso- 
phy, in  the  cultivation  of  which  Strabo  represents  Tarsus  as 
surpassing  even  Alexandria  and  Athens  (see  above,  on  9,  11) ; 
or  meditating  on  the  state  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  greatness 
of  the  work  which  lay  before  him  ;  or  enduring  some  part  of 
that  painful  discii)line  described  by  himself  to  the  Corinthians 
(2  Cor.  11,23-27.)  The  only  conjecture  which  has  any  his- 
torical foundation  is,  that  during  this  interval  those  churches 
of  Cilicia  were  planted,  which  are  afterwards  referred  to,  as 
already  in  existence  (15,  23.  41),  and  to  which  the  Apos- 
tle's declaration  (Rom.  15,  20)  may  have  been  intended  to 
apply.  This  sup))ositi()n,  while  it  fills  a  chasm  in  the  history 
without  forced  or  gratuitous  assumptions,  is  moreover  recom- 
mended by  its  perfect  agreement  with  the  energetic  character 
and  active  habits  of  the  great  Apostle.  The  verb  translated 
seek^  in  the  only  other  ])lace  where  it  occurs  (Luke  2,  44),  de- 
notes a  diligent  and  anxious  seai-ch,  and  may  here  suggest 
that  Barnabas  was  doubtful  where  he  should  find  Saul,  and 
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went  to  look  Mm  up^  a  phrase  etymologically  corresponding 
to  the  compound  Greek  verb.  The  idea  that  he  had  con- 
cealed himself,  like  Saul  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  quite  gratu- 
itous. The  only  natural  assumption  is,  that  he  was  not  in  Tarsus, 
and  that  Barnabas  was  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  him. 
The  same  idea  is  suggested  by  the  next  phrase,  having  found 
hiTYi^  which  would  seem  to  be  unmeaning  or  superfluous,  if  he 
found  him  without  search  ;  and  perhaps  by  the  statement  that 
he  brought  (or  led)  him  into  Antioch^  in  a  sort  of  friendly 
triumph  or  compulsion.  As  to  Paul's  motive  in  complying, 
the  necessity  of  ascertaining  it  is  superseded  by  the  double 
authority  to  which  he  yielded,  that  of  God  himself  and  of  the 
mother-church.  And  yet  it  still  remains  true,  as  observed 
by  Chrysostom,  that  in  going  to  Antioch,  he  went  to  a  wider 
field  of  labour,  and  with  higher  hopes  of  usefulness. 

26.  And  when  lie  had  found  him,  he  brought  him 
unto  Antioch.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  whole  year 
they  assembled  themselves  with  the  church,  and  taught 
much  people.  And  the  disciples  were  called  Chris- 
tians first  in  Antioch. 

It  cmne  to  pass^  as  here  used,  is  nearly  equivalent,  in 
modern  English,  to  the  phrase,  '  it  was  (or  is)  a  fact.'  The 
Greek  verb  governs  all  the  others  in  the  sentence,  so  that  the 
connection  of  the  clauses  is  much  closer  than  in  English.  As 
if  he  had  said,  several  things  happened  now  at  Antioch,  such 
as  the  ministry  of  Barnabas  and  Saul,  and  the  application  of 
a  new  name  to  the  disciples.  The  first  thing  that  is  thus  said 
to  have  come  to  pass  or  taken  place,  is  that  Barnabas  and 
Saul,  for  a  whole  year,  were  brought  together  in  the  church. 
As  the  same  Greek  verb  is  used  in  the  Septuaghit  version  to 
translate  a  Hebrew  one  denoting  hospitable  entertamment,  or 
the  act  of  taking  strangers  in  or  home,  some  give  it  that 
sense  here,  as  well  as  in  Matt.  25,  35.  38.  43.  '  They  were  en- 
tertained a  whole  year  by  the  church.'  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  context  to  suggest  that  meaning,  as  there  is  in  all  the 
other  cases.  Others  understand  it  to  denote  the  act  of  meet- 
ing or  encountering  the  enemies  of  the  new  religion.  (See 
Matt.  22,  34.  27,  37,  and  compare  Rev.  16,  14.  16.  20,  8.)  But 
m  all  the  other  instances  of  this  use,  the  enemies  are  expressly 
mentioned.     The  best  senso  theretbre,  though  expressed  in  an 
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unusual  manner,  is  that  they  met  (or  assembled)  in  (and  with) 
the  church,  for  worship  and  instruction.  (See  Matt.  13,  2,  and 
compare  Matt.22,  10.)  The  eftect  was  that  they  taught  much 
people^  or  more  exactly,  a  sufficient  crowds  implying  that  their 
hearers  were  not  only  numerous,  but  of  various  classes  and 
descriptions.  (See  above,  on  1,  15.  5,  37.)  Taught  does  not 
of  itself  imply  conviction  or  conversion,  although  these  en- 
sued in  many  cases,  but  the  communication  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  religion,  as  a  necessary  means  to  that  result.  The 
other  thing  that  came  to  2^ss  was  the  use  of  the  name  Chris- 
tian. The  connection  of  the  clauses,  which  is  very  faintly  in- 
dicated in  our  version,  is  expressed  too  strongly  in  some  others, 
e.  g.  whence  (Luther)  so  that  (Vulgate)  they  were  named 
Christians.  The  labours  of  the  missionaries  and  the  rise  of 
this  new  name  are  not  here  spoken  of  as  wholly  unconnected, 
nor  as  sustaining  a  causal  relation,  but  as  coincident  in  time 
and  place.  It  was  during  this  year  of  missionary  labour  that 
the  name  was  first  applied.  The  disciples,  i.  e.  as  some  under- 
stand it,  they  who  were  previously  called  disciples ;  but  the 
new  name  did  not  necessarily  supersede  the  old  one.  Were 
called  is  not  a  passive  verb  in  Greek,  but  the  active  form  of 
the  one  used  above  in  10,  22,  and  there  explained.  It  does 
not  here  mean  to  be  named  by  God  or  by  themselves ;  for 
then  the  name  would  have  occurred  more  frequently ;  where- 
as it  is  used  only  twice  besides,  and  both  times  as  a  term  em- 
ployed by  enemies  or  strangers.  (See  below,  on  26,  28,  and 
compare  1  Pet.  4,  16.)  It  means  here  (as  in  Rom.  7,  3),  that 
they  were  so  called  by  others ;  not  by  the  Jews,  for  they 
would  thereby  have  conceded  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  ;  nor 
by  Greeks,  for  they  would  probably  have  used  another  ter- 
mination (as  in  1,  11.  10,  1) ;  but  by  Romans,  as  the  form  is 
Latin,  like  Ilerodians  (Matt.  22,  16.  Mark  3,6.  12,  13),  and 
many  others  found  in  the  contemporary  classics  (such  as 
Pompeiani,  Mariani^  Yitelliani.)  The  name  may  possibly 
have  been  derisive  in  its  origin,  like  others  which  have  after- 
wards been  gloried  in  as  titles  of  nobility  (e.  g.  Huguenots, 
Puritans,  Pietists,  Methodists.)  All  that  it  properly  denotes, 
however,  is  that  they  were  followei-s  of  Christ,  whether  those 
who  first  applied  the  name  knew  that  it  denoted  the  Messiah 
of  the  Jews,  or  regarded  it  mei-ely  as  the  i)ersonal  name  of  a 
ringleader.  Thus  Suetonius  says  that  Chiudius  expelled  the 
Jews  from  Rome,  on  account  of  their  frequent  insurrections, 
prompted  by  one  Chrestus  {ass i due  turnultuantes  Chresto  im- 
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pidsore)  This  may  be  a  mere  mistake  for  Christo,  or  the 
real  name  of  some  well-known  Jew  at  Rome.  The  form 
C/irestus  would  be  more  ikmiliar  to  the  Greeks,  and  more 
significant  than  Ghristus ;  and  we  find  that  Justin  Martyr, 
and  some  other  early  writers,  actually  use  that  form  and  play 
upon  its  meaning  (good)  as  descriptive  both  of  Christ  and 
Christianity.  The  fact  recorded  in  this  clause  is  one  of  the 
three  grounds,  on  which  Chrysostom  claimed  for  Antioch  the 
rank  of  a  metropoHs  or  mother-church. 


27.  And  in  these  days  came  prophets  from  Jeru- 
salem unto  Antioch. 

In  these  days  may  be  either  an  indefinite  expression  (see 
above,  on  1,  15.  6,  1),  denoting  merely  a  time  subsequent  to 
that  of  the  events  just  mentioned ;  or  a  specific  one,  denoting 
the  whole  year  spent  by  Barnabas  and  Saul  in  Antioch  (v.  26,) 
which  last  is  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  modern  writer  on  the 
chronology  of  Acts.  Came,  or  more  exactly,  carne  down^ 
the  usual  expression  for  departure  from  Jerusalem.  (See 
above,  on  8,  5.  15,  26.  9,  32.)  The  particular  Greek  verb  here 
used  is  one  of  Luke's  peculiar  terms,  being  used  by  him  fifteen 
times,  and  only  once  besides  in  the  New  Testament  (James 
3,  15.)  Prophets^  inspired  teachers  or  expounders  of  the 
divine  will.  The  prediction  of  futurity  was  only  one  of  the 
prophetic  functions,  but  the  one  exercised  on  this  occasion. 
That  the  Prophets  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  were  the 
Seventy  Disciples  (Luke  10,  l),  or  the  Presbyters  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Church,  is  not  only  a  gratuitous  assumption,  but  at 
variance  with  the  temporary  oflice  of  the  Seventy,  who  are 
mentioned  only  in  a  single  passage,  and  with  the  language  of 
v.  30  below.  The  visit  of  these  prophets  has  been  variously 
explained,  as  a  second  mission,  similar  to  that  recorded  in  vs. 
19-21  ;  or  as  a  reinforcement  of  inspired  teachers,  to  relieve 
and  aid  those  who  were  there  already  ;  or  as  a  proof  of  con- 
stant intercourse  between  the  two  mother-churches ;  or  as 
a  special  mission  sent  to  warn  the  church  at  Antioch  of  the 
coming  famine,  and  secure  its  contributions  to  the  poor  saints 
at  Jerusalem  (Rom.  15,  26.) 

28.  And  there  stood  up  one  of  them,  named  Agabus, 
and  signified  by  the  Spirit  that  there  should  be  great 
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dearth  tliroughoiit  all  the  world  ;  which  came  to  pass 
in  the  days  of  Claudius  Cesar. 

Stood  up^  or  arose,  implying  that  he  spoke  in  public,  and 
with  some  formality.  (See  above,  on  1,  15.  5,  34.)  One  of 
them^  or  from  [among)  them^  as  they  sat  in  the  assembly. 
Named  Agabus^  literally,  Agahus  hy  name  (see  above,  on 
5,1.34.  8,9.  9,10.  11,12.  33,36.  10,1.)  ^l^«^ws  seems  to  be 
a  Hebrew  name,  with  a  Greek  or  Latin  termination,  perhaps 
the  same  with  that  in  Ezra  2,  45.  46.  Neh.  7,  48.  This  man  is 
mentioned  only  here  and  in  21,  10  below,  where  he  reappears 
as  a  prophet  in  the  strict  sense.  Signified^  a  verb  repeatedly 
employed  by  John  in  reference  to  disclosures  of  the  future, 
and  for  the  most  part  with  an  implication  of  obscurity  or  mys- 
tery. (See  John  12,  33.  18,  32.  21,  19.  Rev.  1,  1.)  By  the 
jSpirlt,  i.  e.  by  the  aid  or  at  the  instance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  more  usual  to  represent  the  Holy  Ghost  as  speaking  by 
the  Prophet,  i.  e.  through  him,  by  his  instrumental  agency. 
(See  above,  on  1, 16.)  tShoidd  he^  was  to  be,  or  was  about  to 
be,  the  same  verb  that  is  used  above  in  3,  3.  5,  35,  and  there 
explained.  Great  dearth^  a  great  hunger,  famine,  scarcity  of 
food.  (See  above,  on  7,  11.)  Throughout  all  the  worlds  liter- 
ally, on  (or  oyer)  the  lohole  inhabited  (earth.)  This  phrase, 
though  strictly  universal  in  its  import,  is  often  used  in  a  re- 
stricted sense.  The  Greeks,  in  their  peculiar  pride  of  race, 
applied  it  to  their  own  country  ;  the  Romans,  in  like  manner, 
to  the  empire.  A  similar  restriction  of  the  term  by  Jews  to 
Palestine  would  be  perfectly  analogous,  though  it  may  not  be 
demonstrable  in  usage.  If  this  sense  were  admissible,  the  \)\'0' 
phecy  of  Agabus  might  be  said  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  the 
Iburth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  of  Claudius,  during  which  many  died 
of  famine  at  Jerusalem,  as  related  by  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and 
Orosius.  There  had  been  a  previous  scarcity  at  Rome  itself, 
in  the  first  and  second  years  of  this  reign,  to  relieve  which 
Claudius  opened  roads  and  a  new  harbour,  and  caused  a 
medal  with  a  corn-measure  to  be  struck  in  memory  of  the 
event,  as  stated  by  Suetonius.  In  the  ninth  year  of  the  same 
reign,  Eusebius  records  a  great  tamhie  which  prevailed  in 
Greece.  In  the  eleventh,  Rome  was  visited  again  by  scarcity, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  emperor  was  pelted  by  the  peo- 
ple, as  we  learn  from  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  All  these  were 
local  famines ;  but  as  they  succeeded  one  another  so  rapidly, 
they  may  be  considered  as  together  constituting  one  contm- 
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uous  progressive  famine,  and  correctly  represented  as  a  great 
dearth  which  came  upon  the  whole  empire  (or  the  whole 
known  world)  under  (or  in  the  time  of)  Claudius.  Cesar  is 
omitted  in  several  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  versions,  and 
rejected  by  the  latest  editors  as  spurious. 

29.  Then  the  disciples,  every  man  according  to  his 
abiUty,  determined  to  send  rehef  unto  the  bretiu^en 
which  dwelt  y^  Judea  — 

The  effect  of  this  prediction  shows  the  intimate  relation 
which  existed  between  the  affiliated  churches  and  Jerusalem 
the  mother  of  them  all  (Gal.  4,  26.)  The  original  construc- 
tion is,  and  of  the  disciples  as  any  one  teas  prospered^  they 
determined  each  of  them^  etc.  The  disciples  are  of  course  the 
Christians  of  Antioch.  As^  in  proportion  as  ;  see  above,  on 
7,  17.  W^as  prospered  or  successful,  an  expression  not  sug- 
gestive of  great  wealth,  but  rather  of  sufficiency  or  compe- 
tency to  relieve  the  wants  of  others.  The  same  idea  is  ex- 
pressed by  Plato  almost  in  the  same  words  {Ka.&  oo-ov  cu-zropet 
rtg.)  The  same  rule  or  measure  is  prescribed  by  Paul  in 
1  Cor,  16,  2.  Determine  means  originally  to  divide  or  bound  ; 
then  to  define  bounds  ;  then  to  define  any  thing  ;  and  lastly 
to  determine  or  decide.  It  is  used  in  the  New  Testament 
only  by  Luke  and  Paul,  and  elsewhere  construed  with  a  noun 
in  the  accusative  (see  below,  on  IV,  26.  31,  and  compare  Heb. 
4,  7),  or  as  a  passive  participle  (see  above,  on  2,  23.  10,  42, 
and  compare  Rom.  1,  4.)  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  it 
governs  another  verb  in  the  infinitive.  liJach  or  everi/  with  a 
plural  verb  is  no  unusual  construction.  (See  above,  on  2,  6, 
and  compare  Matt.  18,  35.  John  16,  32.)  Reliefs  or  morc!  ex- 
actly, for  service  (or  admiiiistration)^  i.  e.  charitable  distri- 
bution, a  frequent  sense  of  the  Greek  noun  (2  Cor.  8,  4.  9,  1. 
12)  and  its  corresponding  verb  (Heb.  6,  10.)  If  the  famhie 
was  to  be  a  general  one,  how  could  the  church  at  Antioch  re- 
lieve that  at  Jerusalem  ?  Their  undertaking  so  to  do  implies 
either  a  great  difference  of  wealth,  or  an  earlier  visitation  in 
Judea,  or  an  entire  exemption  of  the  Syrian  capital,  or  all  these 
circumstances  in  conjunction.  The  churches  of  Judea  seem 
to  have  been  always  poor,  because,  as  some  suppose,  originally 
gathered  from  the  humbler  classes  (but  see  above,  on  6,  7, 
and  compare  Matt.  27,  57) ;  or  because,  as  others  think,  im- 
poverished by  the  community  of  goods  (but  see  above,  on 
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2,  44.  45.  4.  32.)  In  this  case  the  necessity  is  represented  a8 
arising  from  a  special  and  a  temporary  cause.  The  motive 
of  the  cliurch  at  Antiocli,  liowever,  was  not  mere  natural 
benevolence,  or  even  Christian  charity,  but  a  sense  of  iiHal 
obligation  to  the  mother  church,  analogous  to  that  which 
led  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora,  although  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  coercion,  to  contribute  largely  to  the  treasury  of  the  tem- 
ple. (See  Mark  12,  41.  43.  Luke  21, 1.  John  8,  20,  and  com- 
pare Rom.  15,  25-27.   1  Cor.  16,  1-4.  2  Cor.  8,  1-15.  9.  1-15.) 

30.  Which  also  they  did,  and  sent  it  to  the  elders 
by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul. 

The  purpose  thus  formed  was  promptly  carried  into  exe- 
cution. The  affection  of  these  Christians  towards  the  mother 
church  was  shown  not  merely  in  their  words  but  in  their 
deeds.  Which  refers  to  the  determination  mentioned  in  v. 
29.  Did  is  in  direct  antithesis  to  determined.  Also  is  em- 
phatic, not  only  said  but  also  did.  The  subject  of  the  verb  is 
of  course  the  plural  noun  disciples.  There  is  nothing  to 
restrict  it,  though  the  act  was  probably  performed  by  the 
church  officers,  (the  elders)  sending  to  the  elders.  These  are 
by  some  understood  to  mean  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  or  their 
hereditary  chiefs  and  representatives  under  the  Patriarchal 
system,  who  are  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  as  well  as 
the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  book  before  us  (see  above,  on 

4,  5.  8.  23.  6,  12,  and  below,  on  23,  14.  24,  1.  25,  15.)  This 
supposes  the  donation  from  the  church  at  Antioch  to  have 
been  intended  not  for  the  Christians  of  Judea  in  particular,  but 
for  any  who  might  need  it ;  and  the  same  wide  scope  is  as- 
sumed to  have  existed  in  Paid's  later  collections.  (See  below, 
on  24,  17.)  Another  explanation  is  that  these  were  Chris- 
tians, but  still  elders  of  the  Jews  by  hereditary  right.  It  is 
commonly  agreed,  however,  that  the  reference  is  to  office- 
bearers in  the  Church  ;  some  say  the  Apostles,  because  Peter 
and  John  describe  themselves  as  Presbyters  or  Elders  (l  Pet. 

5,  1.  2  Jolm  1.  3  John  l) ;  others,  the  Bishops  of  Judea,  who 
were  to  distribute  the  donation  in  their  dioceses  ;  others,  the 
Seventy  Disciples,  whom  they  identify  with  the  iirst  Christian 
Presbyters,  inferring  their  perpetual  or  permanent  commission 
from  the  words  of  Christ  in  Luke  10,  19.  This  would  cer- 
tainly account  for  the  extraordinary  fact  that,  while  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Apostleship  and  the  Diacoiiate  is  given  in  the 
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history,  the  Presbyterate  or  Eldership,  considered  as  an 
office  in  the  Christian  Church,  is  here  mentioned  for  the  first 
time,  and  that  only  in  an  incidental  manner.  But  this  omis- 
sion admits  of  a  still  more  satisfactory  solution,  because  not 
requiring  any  dubious  assumption  as  to  the  commission  of  the 
SeventyDisciples.  This  solution  is,  that  the  office  of  Pres- 
byter or  Elder  was  the  only  permanent,  essential  office  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  and  as  such  was  retained  under  the  new  or- 
ganization, without  any  formal  institution,  and  therefore 
without  any  distinct  mention  in  the  history,  such  as  we  find 
afterwards  in  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  Gentile 
churches,  where  the  office  had  no  previous  existence,  and  must 
therefore  be  created  by  the  act  of  ordination  (see  below,  on 
14,  23.)  This  is  a  much  more  probable  account  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Christian  Eldership  than  that  which  derives  it 
from  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  which  was 
itself  probably  of  later  date,  and,  as  a  separate  organization, 
without  divine  authority.  (See  above,  on  6,  9.)  By  the 
hands^  literally,  the  hand^  a  common  figure,  more  especially 
in  Hebrew,  for  mediation,  intervention,  instrumental  agency. 
(Compare  the  similar  expression  in  Gal.  3,  19.)  They  did  not 
merely  avail  themselves  of  the  return  of  Barnabas  and  Saul 
at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  labour  (see  above,  on  v.  26), 
but  appointed  them  expressly  to  this  service,  as  we  learn  from 
12,  25  below.  The  appointment  shows  the  light  in  which 
these  two  men  were  regarded  by  the  church  of  Antioch,  and 
also  the  imj)ortance  which  they  attached  to  the  commission 
itself  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  highest  qualifications 
were  required  in  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  charities 
of  the  church  in  apostolic  times.  As  to  the  precedence  here 
and  afterwards  assigned  to  Barnabas,  see  below,  on  13,  1.  9. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


During  the  visit  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  the  churches  of 
Judea,  a  new  persecution  of  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem  was 
begun  by  Herod  Agrippa,  the  first  of  the  name.  The  history 
Df  this  persecution  is  recorded  in  the  chapter  now  before  us 
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^1-19),  with  a  supplementary  account  of  Herod's  death 
(20-24),  and  the  return  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  Antioch  (25.) 
The  particulars  belonging  to  the  first  head  are  the  commence- 
ment of  the  persecution  (1),  the  death  of  James  (2),  the  arrest 
of  Peter  (3),  his  imprisonment  (4),  and  the  intercession  of  the 
church  for  liim  (5),  his  miraculous  release  (6-11),  his  appear- 
ance at  the  house  of  Mary  (12-16),  and  departure  from  Jeru- 
salem (17),  the  search  for  him  and  execution  of  the  guards 
(18-19.)  Under  the  second,  we  have  Herod's  last  visit  to 
Cesarea  (19),  his  negotiation  with  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians 
(20),  his  i)ublic  address  to  them  (21),  the  blasphemous  ap- 
plause bestowed  upon  it  (22),  and  his  death  by  a  judicial 
stroke  (23) ;  after  which,  or  in  the  mean  time,  the  church  pros- 
pered (24),  and  the  deputies  from  Antioch  returned  to  those 
who  sent  them  (25.) 

1.  Now  about  that  time,  Herod  the  king  stretched 
forth  (his)  hands,  to  vex  certain  of  the  church. 

This  chapter  is  connected  with  the  one  before  it  in  the 
closest  manner,  not  only  by  the  usual  continuative  particle, 
noio  {and  or  but)^  but  by  the  phrase,  about  (or  at)  that  time^ 
which,  although  in  itself  indefinite,  is  here  determined  by  the 
context  to  mean  at  the  time  of  the  official  visit  to  Judea  men- 
tioned at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  (See  above,  on  11,  30.) 
It  is  nowhere  said  that  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  in  Jerusalem  at 
all,  and  as  their  errand  was  "to  the  brethren  dwelling  in  Ju- 
dea "  (11,  29),  some  suppose  them  to  have  been  deterred  from 
visiting  the  Holy  City  by  the  very  persecution  here  described; 
while  others,  with  as  much  or  as  little  probability,  assume  that 
they  were  witnesses  of  what  is  here  recorded,  and  were  even 
present  at  the  meeting  mentioned  in  v.  12  below.  Herod  the 
khig^  not  the  one  so  called  in  Matt.  2,  1.3,  nor  the  one  so 
called  in  Mark  6,  14,  but  the  nephew  of  the  latter  and  the 
grandson  of  the  former,  and  descended  through  his  mother 
from  the  Maccabees  or  Hasmonean  kings  of  Judah.  He  was 
brought  up  at  Rome  with  the  royal  i)rinces,  Caligula  and 
Claudius,  by  whom,  on  their  accession  to  the  throne,  he  was 
gradually  repossessed  of  the  dominions  of  his  grandfather, 
Herod  the  Great.  He  bore  the  name  of  the  famous  Agrippa, 
Avhich  Luke  aj^plies,  however,  only  to  his  son  (see  below,  on 
25,  13),  while  he  calls  the  lather  simply  by  his  family  name, 
Herod.      Notwithstanding   his   heathen    education,    he   pro- 
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fessed  to  be  a  zealous  Jew,  perhaps  less  from  conviction  than 
from  poHcy  (see  below,  on  v.  3.)  Josephus,  the  historian, 
describes  him  as  a  mild  and  liberal  but  ambitious  prince, 
which,  with  due  allowance  for  the  flattery  involved  in  the  de- 
scription, is  by  no  means  irreconcileable  with  what  is  here 
recorded.  Stretched  forth  his  hands^  or  more  exactly,  laid 
his  hands  on^  an  expression  often  used  by  Luke,  and  always 
in  the  sense  of  seizure  or  arrest.  (See  above,  on  4,  3.  5,  18, 
and  below,  on  21,  27,  and  compare  Luke  20,  19.  21,  12.)  The 
marginal  translation  in  the  English  Bible  {began)  is  still  less 
exact.  To  vex^  an  English  word  now  chiefly  used  of  petty 
annoyances,  but  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  having  a  much 
stronger  sense.  (See  for  example  Num.  20,  15.  Judges  16, 
16.  2  Chr.  15,  6.  Job  19,  2.  Ps.  2,  5.  Isai.  63,  10.  Matt.  15,  22.) 
The  Greek  verb  here  used  strictly  means  to  make  bad^  and  is 
once  applied  to  moral  influence  (see  below,  on  14,  2),  but  com- 
monly to  persecution  or  oppression  (see  above,  on  7,  6.  19,  and 
below,  on  18,  10,  and  compare  1  Pet.  3,  13.)  Certain  of  the 
churchy  or  more  exactly,  some  of  those  from  (i.  e.  belonging 
to)  the  church.  (See  above,  on  10,  23,  and  compare  10,  45. 
11,  2.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Christians  of  Judea, 
or  at  least  those  of  Jerusalem,  are  still  described  as  consti- 
tuting one  church.     (See  above,  on  2,  47.  5, 11.  8,  1.  3.  11,  22.) 

2.  And  he  killed  James  the  brother  of  John  with 

the  sword. 

Killed^  despatched,  or  made  away  with  (see  above,  on  2, 
23.  5,33.  7,28.  9,23.29.  10,39.)  e7aw2es,  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
one  of  our  Saviour's  earliest  followers  and  most  confldential 
friends  (see  above,  on  1, 13),  never  mentioned  in  the  Gospels 
but  with  John,  as  whose  brother  he  is  here  described,  because 
of  John's  celebrity  in  later  times.  With  the  sword^  most 
probably  by  decapitation.  This  martyrdom  may  be  regarded 
as  the  fulfllment  of  Christ's  words  in  Matt.  20,  23.  John's 
suflerings  were  less  acute  but  more  protracted.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that,  so  far  as  Ave  know,  one  of  these  mseparable  brothers 
was  the  first,  and  one  the  last,  that  died  of  the  Apostles.  This 
verse  may  be  either  a  speciflcation  of  the  one  before  it  (some 
of  the  church,  among  whom  was  James  the  brother  of  John), 
or  an  additional  tact,  forming  a  kind  of  climax  (not  only  some 
obscure  members  of  the  church,  but  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Apostles.) 
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3.  And  because  he  saw  it  pleased  the  Jews,  he  pro- 
ceeded further  to  take  Peter  also.  Then  were  the  days 
of  unleavened  bread. 

Because  he  saw,  literally,  seeing  or  having  seen.  Pleased, 
literally,  in  pleasing  or  acceptable.  The  present  tense  calls  up 
the  scene  as  actually  passing.  (See  above,  on  7,  25.  9,  26.) 
The  Jews,  not  merely  the  rulers,  but  the  people,  whose  feelings 
towards  the  church  had  undergone  a  great  change  since  the 
time  referred  to  in  2,  47.  5,  13,  during  which  interval  indeed 
the  previous  persecution  had  occurred.  (See  6,  12.  8,  1.) 
The  motive  here  assigned  was  not  necessarily  the  primary  or 
only  one.  It  rather  seems  to  be  implied  that,  having  killed 
James  for  another  purpose,  he  perceived  that  he  had  thereby 
pleased  the  Jews.  This  he  may  have  done  while  gratifying 
some  ambitious  or  malignant  passion  of  his  own.  Proceeded 
further,  literally,  added,  a  Hebrew  idiom,  which  Luke  uses 
elsewhere.  (Compare  Luke  19,11  and  20,  11.)  Totake,t2ikQ 
up,  seize,  arrest.  (See  above,  on  1,  16.)  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  motive  lor  destroying  James,  Peter  was  probably 
selected  as  the  most  conspicuous  and  best  known  of  our  Lord's 
disciples.  It  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  fortuitous,  that 
Herod  should  have  laid  his  hands  on  two  of  Christ's  three  most 
intimate  and  confidential  friends  and  followers.  The  specifica- 
tion of  the  time  when  this  arrest  took  place  is  a  strong  though 
incidental  proof  of  authenticity.  2'hen,  not  the  adverb  of 
time,  but  the  continuative  particle,  translated  and  in  v.  2,  and 
71010  m  V.  1.  The  days  of  unleavened  bread  (Luther  and  Tyn- 
dale,  sweet  bread ;  Wiclif,  therf  loaves ;  Khemish  version, 
azynies),  i.  e.  the  festival  week  following  the  Passover,  during 
which  the  use  of  leaven  was  forbidden  in  the  Law.  (See  Ex. 
12,  18.  27.  Deut.  16,  3.  8,  and  compare  Matt.  26,  17.  Mark  14, 
1.  12.  Luke  22,  1.  7.)  This  festival  began  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month  Nisan,  corresponding  partly  to  our  March 
and  April.     (See  below,  on  20,  6.) 

4.  And  when  he  had  apprehended  him,  he  put 
(him)  in  prison,  and  delivered  (him)  to  four  quaternions 
of  soldiers,  to  keep  him,  intending  after  Easter  to  bring 
him  forth  to  the  people. 

Whom  having  also  seized  (or  apprehended.)     The  Greek 
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verb  is  a  Doric  form  of  one  which  means  to  press  or  squeeze, 
out  in  the  Hellenistic  usage,  to  lay  hold  of,  to  hold  fast.  It  is 
applied  by  John  to  the  taking  of  beasts  and  fishes  (John  21, 
3.  10.  Rev.  19,  20),  but  still  more  frequently  to  forcible  arrest 
or  seizure  (John  7,  30.  32.  44.  8,  20.  10,  39.  11,  57.)  Fut  into 
prison,  or  confinement;  see  above,  on  5,19.22.25.  8,3.) 
A?id  delivered,  literally,  delivering,  committing,  or  entrusting, 
which  is  not  a  mere  specification  of  the  preceding  phrase 
('  whom  he  put  into  prison  by  delivering '  etc.),  but  an  addi- 
tional distinct  act,  showing  the  unusual  precautions  taken  to 
secure  a  captive  so  important  ('  whom  he  not  only  put  into 
prison,  but  delivered '  <fec.)  Four  quaternions  is  not  a  mere 
periphrasis  for  sixteen,  as  the  Peshito  renders  it,  but  a  tech- 
nical expression  borrowed  from  the  Roman  discipline  or  art 
of  war,  in  which  the  night  was  divided  into  four  watches 
(see  above,  on  2, 15),  and  each  of  these  entrusted  to  four  sol- 
diers, who  succeeded  or  relieved  each  other  every  three  hours. 
These  details  are  found,  not  only  in  the  Jewish  writer  Philo, 
but  in  ancient  military  works,  such  as  those  of  Polybius  m 
Greek  and  Yegetius  in  Latin.  In  the  case  before  us,  four 
armed  men  appear  to  have  been  constantly  employed,  two  in 
the  cell  and  two  before  the  door,  to  watch  one  unarmed  and 
defenceless  prisoner.  To  keep,  i.  e.  to  watch  or  guard,  a 
stronger  sense  than  that  attached  to  the  word  keep  in  modern 
English.  I7itendi7ig^  literally,  loishing  or  desiring,  but  with 
the  accessory  notion  of  a  plan  or  purpose.  (See  above,  on  5, 
28.  33,  and  for  the  usage  of  the  cognate  noun,  on  2,  23.  4,  28. 
5,  38.)  After  Faster,  a  singular  confusion  of  the  Christian 
with  the  Jewish  festival,  transcribed  into  King  James's  version 
from  the  older  ones  of  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  Geneva,  w^iile 
Wiclif  and  the  Rhemish  Version  go  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  retaining  the  original  without  translation  {after  pask  or 
pasche.)  There  is  no  imaguiable  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
translated  here,  as  in  every  other  place  where  it  occurs,  by 
its  exact  equivalent,  the  Passover.  (See  Matt.  26,  2.  Mark 
14,1.  Luke  2,41.  John  2,13.  1  Cor.  5,7.  Heb.  11,  28,  and 
more  than  twenty  other  instances,  to  which  the  one  before  us 
is  the  sole  exception.)  The  word  properly  denotes  the  sacri- 
fice and  supper  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan,  but  is  here 
used,  as  in  several  of  the  places  just  referred  to,  for  the  whole 
festival,  described  in  the  preceding  verse  as  the  days  of  un- 
leavened bread.  To  bring  him  forth,  literally,  up,  as  we  speak 
of  bringing  a  man  up  before  a  court  or  magistrate.     (Compare 
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Luke  22,  66.)  The  Greek  verb  frequently  occurs  in  Acts,  but 
almost  always  as  a  nautical  or  sea-phrase  (see  below,  on  13, 13, 
and  compare  V,  41.  9,  39.  16,  34.)  To  the  j^eojyle^  not  as 
judges,  but  as  spectators,  in  some  great  assembly,  either  for 
amusement,  or  to  witness  Peter's  execution.  (Compare  the 
case  of  Samson,  Judg.  16,  25.)  Herod's  motive  for  postponing 
this  exposure  of  his  prisoner  may  have  been  some  scruple  of 
his  own,  or  a  regard  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people 
whom  he  T\dshed  to  please,  or  quite  as  probably  because  he 
knew  that  during  the  paschal  week  their  minds  would  be  en- 
grossed with  its  ceremonies  and  festivities,  and  therefore  less 
tit  to  aj^preciate  the  treat  which  he  proposed  to  give  them. 

5.  Peter  therefore  was  kept  in  prison  ;  but  prayer 
was  made  without  ceasing  of  the  church  unto  God  for 
him. 

Therefore^  or  rather  so  then^  the  same  compound  particle 
(/xcv  ovv)  which  we  have  had  repeatedly  before  in  this  book,  to 
denote  the  pauses  and  resumptions  of  the  narrative,  (See 
above,  on  1,  6.  2,  41.  5  41.  8,  4.  25.  9,  31,  11,  19.)  Kept,  in 
the  same  strong  sense  explained  above  (on  v.  4),  though  the 
verb  is  not  the  same,  but  one  employed  by  Matthew  (27,  36. 
64.  28,  4)  in  the  same  sense,  whereas  in  John  it  always  means 
either  to  preserve  or  to  observe.  (See  John  2, 10.  8,  51,  and 
passim.)  This  is  not  a  mere  reiteration  of  a  fact  already 
stated,  as  the  imperfect  form  of  the  Greek  verb  is  equivalent 
to  the  modern  phrase,  was  hemg  kept,  i.  e.  w^hen  something 
else  took  place,  recorded  in  the  next  clause.  There  too,  the 
literal  translation  is,  icas  being  made,  the  clauses  forming  an 
antithesis.  While  he  Avas  watched,  they  were  praying.  With- 
out ceasing  is  a  paraphrase  of  one  Greek  Avord,  and  that  an 
adjective  qualifying  prayer,  and  originally  meaning  tight  or 
strained,  but  in  its  figurative  usage  correspondmg  to  intense, 
i.  e.  Avhen  applied  to  j^rayer,  "  instant  and  earnest,"  as  it  is 
well  explained  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible.  Of  (i.  e. 
by)  the  church,  still  regarded  as  one  body,  however  numerous 
its  members  or  its  subdivisions.  (See  above,  on  v.  1,  and  be- 
low, on  V.  12.)  2h  God,  not  to  man,  not  to  Herod,  whom 
they  might  have  hoped  to  influence  in  some  way.  For  him, 
concerning  him,  in  his  behalf;  not  merely  for  his  libera- 
tion, but  lor  a  happy  issue  to  this  trial,  both  to  him  and  to 
the  cause  hv  which  he  suflered.     (See  below,  on  vs.  15,  16.) 
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6.  And  when  Herod  would  have  brought  him  forth, 
the  same  night  Peter  was  sleeping  between  two  sol- 
diers, bound  with  two  chains,  and  the  keepers  before 
the  door  kept  the  prison. 

Would  have  brought,  or  more  exactly,  was  about  to  bring. 
Herod's  plan  was  on  the  very  eve  of  its  accomplishment.  To 
bring  forth  (or  forward)  is  the  true  sense  of  the  verb  here 
used,  a  kindred  form  to  that  in  v.  4,  and  in  this  book  always 
applied  to  prisoners.  (See  below,  on  16,  30.  25,  26.)  The 
same  flight,  or  (in)  that  {very)  night,  the  one  preceding  the 
day  fixed  for  Peter's  public  appearance.  His  sleeping  proba- 
bly, but  not  necessarily,  implies  composure  and  serenity. 
Bound  with  two  chains,  to  the  arms  of  the  two  soldiers,  a 
method  of  confinement  spoken  of  by  other  ancient  writers, 
especially  by  Seneca  {eadeni  catena  et  custodiam  et  militem 
copulat)  and  Josephus,  who  describes  this  very  Herod  or 
Agrippa  as  having  been  so  -secured  by  order  of  Tiberius. 
And  the  keepers,  or  the  keepers  also  (re),  i.  e.  the  two  remain- 
ing men  of  the  quaternion  (see  above,  on  v.  4.)  Keepers,  in 
the  strong  sense  of  guards  or  watchers.  Before  the  door, 
either  the  main  entrance  to  the  prison  (see  below,  on  v.  10), 
or  the  door  of  the  particular  ward,  cell,  or  dungeon,  in  which 
Peter  lay.  Kept,  in  the  imperfect  tense,  were  keeping,  guard- 
ing, watching.  The  correspondence  of  the  verb  and  noun  is 
lost  in  the  translation,  unless  we  read,  the  gaolers  kept  the  gaol. 

7.  And,  behold,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
(him),  and  a  light  sinned  in  the  prison,  and  he  smote 
Peter  on  the  side,  and  raised  him  up,  saying,  Arise  up 
quickly  ;    and  his  chains  fell  off  from  (his)  hands. 

Behold,  as  usual,  prepares  the  mind  for  something  unex- 
pected ;  see  above,  on  11,  11.  The  angel  (or  an  angel)  of  the 
Lord ;  see  above,  on  5,  19.  Came  upon  him,  or  stood  over 
him  ;  see  above,  on  4,  1.  6,  12.  10,  17.  11,  11,  (Wicl.  stood 
nigh.  Tynd.  was  there  present.  Rhem.  stood  in  presence^  A 
light,  or  simply  light  without  the  article  ;  see  above,  on  9,  3. 
This  light  may  have  proceeded  from  the  Angel,  as  a  super- 
natural and  heavenly  effulgence ;  or  it  may  have  been  a  sepa- 
rate illumination,  intended  to  faciUtate  the  prisoner's  escape. 
In  the  prison,  literally,  m  the  house  or  dwelling,  a  term  used 
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in  Attic  Greek,  by  a  peculiar  superstition,  instead  of  the  un- 
lucky word  which  distinctly  denotes  prison.  This  singular 
usage  is  affirmed  by  Plutarch,  and  exemj^lified  by  Thucydides 
and  Demosthenes.  And  S77iote  (literally,  smiting)  Peter^s 
sicle^  ox  pleura^  a  term  still  used  in  anatomy.  As  the  Greek 
verb  elsewhere  means  to  strike  with  violence,  so  as  even  to 
wound  or  kill  (see  Matt.  26,  31.  51.  Luke  22,  49.  50),  we  have 
neither  right  nor  reason  to  give  it,  in  this  one  place,  the  di- 
luted sense  of  striking  gently.  JRaised  him  np^  or  rather 
roused  him^  the  idea  being  not  merely  that  of  lifting  (as  in  3, 
7)  but  of  awakening  from  sleep,  in  which  sense  the  verb  is 
metaphorically  used  of  resurrection  or  resuscitation.  (See 
above,  on  3,  15.  4,  10.  5.  30.  10,  40.)  Arise  (or  stand  up) 
quickly  (or  m  haste.)  His  chains.,  literally,  the  chains.,  as  the 
pronoun  in  Greek  is  not  repeated.  Fell  off  from  (or,  as  the 
original  expression  strictly  means,  fell  out  of)  his  hands.,  as 
if  he  had  been  holding  and  not  merely  wearmg  them. 

8.  And  the  angel  said  unto  him,  Gird  thyself,  and 
bind  on  thy  sandals  ;  and  so  he  did.  And  he  saith 
unto  him,  Cast  thy  garment  about  thee,  and  follow  me. 

Gird  thyself  or,  according  to  the  text  adopted  by  the 
latest  critics,  gird  (thy  clothes)  around  (thee).  Bind  on 
(literally,  hi7id  under)  thy  sandals.,  which  covered  the  sole  of 
the  foot  only.  (For  the  use  of  the  corresponding  noun,  see 
above,  on  7,  33.)  And  he  did  so  marks  a  stage  or  pause  in  the 
proceeding.  And  he  says  to  him^  a  second  time,  agam,  cast 
about  or  throto  aroimd  (thee)  thy  (uj^per  or  outer)  garment 
(see  above,  on  7,  58.)  And  (now  that  thou  art  fully  prepared) 
follow  me.  This  command  to  dress  himself  comj^letely  and 
deliberately,  may  have  been  intended  both  to  show  him  tlie 
reality  of  what  he  witnessed  and  to  assure  him  of  immediate 
liberation.  This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  call  to  arise 
quickly.  Hesitation  in  arising  would  have  argued  unbelieving 
doubts;  undue  haste  in  departure  unbelieving  fears.  Both 
were  sufficiently  precluded  by  the  summons  to  stand  up  at 
once,  and  by  the  subsequent  instructions  to  resume  every  ar- 
ticle of  dress  which  he  had  laid  aside,  before  he  left  the  prison. 

9.  And  he  went  out,  and  followed  him  ;  and  wist 
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not  tliat  it  was  true  which  was  done  by  the  angel,  but 
thought  he  saw  a  vision. 

A?id  going  (or  coining)  oiit^  he  (Peter)  foUoived  (or  was 
following)  him  (the  Angel),  and  (as  he  did  so)  knew  not  (was 
not  certain)  that  it  is  (as  if  present  to  the  writer  or  the  reader, 
see  above,  on  7,  25)  true  (i.  e.  real,  not  imaginary),  the  (thing) 
do9ie  hy  (or  happened,  come  to  pass,  by  means  of)  the  Angel. 
But  (although  uncertain  as  to  this  point)  he  (rather)  thought 
he  saw  (or  seemed  to  see)  a  vision  (a  miraculous  sight  or  ideal 
spectacle),  such  as  he  had  lately  seen  in  Joppa  (10,  11.  12.) 
That  Peter  should  have  been  inclined  to  this  conclusion,  after 
what  he  had  so  recently  experienced,  was  certainly  most 
natural. 

10.  When  they  were  past  the  first  and  the  second 
ward,  they  came  unto  the  iron  gate  that  leadeth  unto 
the  city,  which  opened  to  them  of  his  own  accord ; 
and  they  went  out,  and  passed  on  (through)  one  street, 
and  forthwith  the  angel  departed  from  him. 

And  having  past  (or  come  through)  a  first  and  second 
ward,  or  subdivision  of  the  prison,  which  is  much  more  natural 
than  to  understand  it  of  a  first  and  second  guard  or  watch. 
The  iron  gate  is  spoken  of  as  something  well  known,  or  perhaps 
as  something  usual  in  prisons.  Leading  hito  the  city  from 
the  interior  of  the  prison,  but  not  necessarily  from  without  the 
walls.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  be  learnt  here  as  to  the 
position  of  the  prison,  with  respect  to  which  there  have  been 
various  conjectures.  Of  his  (in  modern  English,  its)  oicn  ac- 
cord opened  (was  opened)  to  them  (i.  e.  for  them,  or  before 
them)  to  afford  them  passage.  Coming  out,  at  the  iron  door, 
and  therefore  from  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  prison.  Passed 
on,  came  forward  or  proceeded.  Through  is  supplied  by  the 
translators.  Street,  the  same  Greek  word  that  is  used  above 
in  9, 11,  and  there  explained.  One  street,  i.  e.  probably  the 
length  of  one.  The  reference  may  be  either  to  a  particular 
street,  or  to  a  customary  measure  like  our  square,  block,  etc. 
Forthwith,  as  soon  as  they  had  gone  this  distance.  Departed 
is  in  Greek  the  converse  of  the  verb  em})loycd  in  v.  7,  a  rela- 
tion which  can  only  be  expressed  in  English  by  some  such  com- 
bination as  "  appeared  "  and  "  disappeared." 
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11.  And  when  Peter  was  come  to  himself,  he  said, 
Now  I  know  of  a  surety,  that  the  Lord  hath  sent  his 
angel,  and  hath  delivered  me  out  of  the  hand  of  Herod, 
and  (from)  all  the  expectation  of  the  people  of  the 
Jews. 

Coming  to  himself  is  not  the  same  phrase  that  is  so  trans- 
lated in  Luke  15,  17,  but  one  that  properly  means,  being  (or 
beginning  to  be)  in  himself^  i.  e.  in  his  natural  or  normal  state, 
as  opposed  to  the  perplexity  and  doubt  described  in  v.  9.  Of 
a  surety^  truly,  really,  or  certainly,  the  adverb  corresponding 
to  the  adjective  in  v.  9.  Sent^  or  more  emphatically,  se7it  out^ 
sent  away,  implying  distance  (see  above,  on  7,  12.  9,30.  11, 
22.)  Delivered  is  a  cognate  form  in  Greek  to  that  translated 
killed  in  v.  2  ;  an  analogous  antithesis  to  that  already  noticed 
(on  V.  10.)  While  one  apostle  ^vas  put  to  death,  the  other 
was  put  at  liberty.  The  hand^  power  or  possession.  Expec- 
tation^ that  which  they  expected,  namely  his  exposure  and 
most  probably  his  execution.  (See  above,  on  v.  4.)  All  the 
expectation^  the  worst  that  he  had  reason  to  anticipate  with 
dread,  and  they  with  pleasure.  The  p>eop)le  of  the  Jews^  the 
Jewish  people,  not  merely  individuals,  but  the  whole  commu- 
nity, which  seems  to  have  acted  with  great  unanimity,  as  well 
in  showing  favour  as  in  manifesting  hatred.  (See  above,  on 
2,47.  4,21.  5,20.  6,12.) 

12.  And  when  he  had  considered  (the  thing),  he 
came  to  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  John,  whose 
surname  was  Mark,  where  many  were  gathered  to- 
gether praying. 

WTien  he  had  considered  the  thing  answers  to  one  word  in 
Greek  which  means  considering  (i.  e.  where  he  was,  or  where 
he  would  be  likely  to  find  Christian  friends  assembled) ;  or 
being  aware  (of  his  position,  and  the  place  where  he  was  stand- 
ing) ;  or  being  conscious  (in  a  state  of  consciousness,  as  op- 
posed to  an  ecstatic  one.)  This  last  is  nearly  synonymous 
with  being  in  (or  coming  to)  himself  in  the  preceding  verse. 
For  the  usage  of  the  Greek  verb,  see  above,  on  5,  2,  and  be- 
low, on  14,  6,  and  com})are  1  Cor.  4,  4.  Came  to,  or  upon^ 
perhaps  implyuig  that  he  did  so  unexpectedly.  Mary  (or 
Miriam)  being  one  of  the  most  common  Jewish  names,  the 
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person  here  meant  is  distinguished  by  the  mention  of  her  son, 
who  was  no  doubt  therefore  well  known.  John  being  also  an 
extremely  common  name,  the  son  is  distinguished  in  like  man- 
ner by  a  Latin  surname  {Marcus)^  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  age,  was  added  to  his  Hebrew  one.  (See  above, 
on  1,  23.  9,  36,  and  below,  on  13,  1.  9.)  This  John  Mark  is  no 
doubt  the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  v.  25,  and  reappears  in 
13,  13.  15,  37-39.  He  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  same  whom 
Peter  calls  his  son  (1  Pet.  5,  13),  i.  e.  his  spiritual  son  or  con- 
vert ;  whom  Paul  names  in  three  of  his  epistles  as  his  fellow? 
labourer  (see  Col.  4, 10.  2  Tim.  4, 1 1.  Philem.  24) ;  and  to  whom 
an  old  and  uniform  tradition  ascribes  the  composition  of  the 
second  gospel.  The  house  of  Mary^  i.  e.  the  house  where  she 
was  living ;  but  whether  as  a  lodger  or  an  owner  we  are  not 
told,  and  are  therefore  not  at  liberty  to  use  this  as  a  proof  that 
individual  property  was  not  abolished  by  the  community  of 
goods  described  in  2,  44.  4,  32,  although  this  negative  conclu- 
sion is  highly  probable  for  other  reasons.  Mcmy  ivere  gatJh- 
ered  (or  crowded)^  perhaps  according  to  custom,  but  more  pro- 
bably in  reference  to  this  emergency.     (See  above,  on  v.  5.) 

13.  And  as  Peter  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  gate, 
a  damsel  came  to  hearken,  named  Rhoda. 

And  Peter  knocking^  or,  according  to  the  latest  critics,  he 
knocking.  TJie  door  of  the  gafe^  or  rather  of  the  porch^  the 
front  or  street-door.  Several  of  the  older  English  versions 
have,  the  entry -door.  (See  above,  on  10,  IV.)  A  damsel^  maid, 
or  girl,  perhaps  a  member  of  the  family,  but  most  probably  a 
servant,  as  the  Greek  word  is  clearly  so  used  elsewhere  (see 
below,  on  16,  16,  and  compare  Luke  12,  45.  Gal.  4,  22),  and  as 
female  servants  seem  to  have  performed  this  office,  even  in 
great  houses  (see  Matt.  26,  69.  Mark  14,  66.  69.  Luke  22,  56. 
John  18,  17.)  Game^  literally,  came  to  {it.,  or  to  the  door) 
from  within.  To  listen.,  or  as  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible 
less  exactly  renders  it,  to  ask  toho  icas  there.  The  expression 
here  might  seem  to  have  respect  to  some  particular  emergency 
or  danger,  were  it  not  used  in  the  classics  to  denote  the  ordi- 
nary act  of  attending  or  answernig  the  door.  Two  of  the 
verbs  here  used  (k?iock  and  come  to)  are  combined  by  Lucian, 
and  two  (knock  and  liste?i)  by  Xenophon.  A  similar  Latin 
phrase  is  used  by  Plautus  {fores  ausctdtato.)  Named  (lite- 
rally, hy  name)  Mhoda,  or  rather  Rhode.,  as  the  name  is  Greek, 
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not  Latin,  and  the  latter  form  is  given  even  in  the  Vulgate. 
The  name  denotes  a  rose-bush,  not  a  rose,  as  sometimes  stated, 
which  in  Greek  is  a  related  but  distinct  form  (rhoclon.)  Simi- 
lar names,  derived  from  plants  or  flowers,  are  Tamar  (palm), 
Iladassah  (myrtle),  and  Susanna  (lily.)  For  others  borrowed 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  see  above,  on  9,  36.  The  preserva- 
tion of  this  beautiful  but  unimportant  name  in  the  history  be- 
fore us  is  a  slight  but  striking  proof  of  authenticity. 

14.  And  when  she  knew  Peter's  voice,  she  opened 
not  the  gate  for  gladness,  but  ran  in  and  told  how 
Peter  stood  before  the  gate. 

And  recognizing  Peter''s  voice^  which  may  imply  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  house,  if  not  (as  Matthew 
Henry  says)  that  she  had  often  heard  him  preach  and  pray. 
This  incident  resembles  that  in  Matt.  26,  V3.  Mark  14,  70,  ex- 
cepting that  in  that  case  it  was  not  his  voice,  but  his  provin- 
cial dialect,  that  made  him  known.  (For  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  verb  here  used,  see  above,  on  3, 10.  4, 13.  9,  30.)  M>r 
gladness^  ov  from  joy ^  a  Ufelike  incident,  analogous  to  those  in 
Gen.  45,26.  Luke  24,41.  Told  hoic^  or  reported  that  (com- 
pare the  use  of  the  same  verb  in  4,  23.  5,  22.  25.  11,  13  above, 
and  in  v.  17  below.)  The  gate^  twice  mentioned  m  this  verse, 
is  properly  the  porch  or  front  part  of  the  building,  as  before 
explained  (on  v.  13  and  10, 17.) 

15.  And  they  said  unto  her,  Thou  art  mad.  But 
she  constantly  affirmed  that  it  was  even  so.  Then  said 
they,  It  is  his  angel. 

Tliey^  i.  e.  the  people  of  the  house,  as  in  10, 10,  or  rather 
those  who  hapi)ened  to  be  there  assembled  (see  above,  on  vs. 
5.  12.)  21iou  art  mad^  thou  ravest,  corresponds  to  one  Greek 
word,  which  is  applied,  in  precisely  the  same  sense,  to  Christ 
himself,  and  to  Paul  (26,  24.  John  10,  20.)  It  is  here  a 
strong  expression  of  their  incredulity.  Co7istantly  (or  confi- 
dently, steadfastly)  affirmed^  is  also  a  single  word  in  Greek, 
often  used,  in  the  same  sense,  by  Plato  and  the  Attic  orators. 
Tliat  it  teas  even  so,  literally,  so  (or  thtis)  to  have,  i.  e.  to  have 
itself,  to  be,  the  same  Greek  idiom  that  occurs  above  in  7,  1. 
Then,  the  same  word  that  is  translated  and,  hut,  m  the  two 
preceding  clauses.     His  angel,  i.  e.,  as  some  understand  it,  his 
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messenger^  a  messenger  from  Peter.  This  is  the  original 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word,  and  occurs  in  a  few  places  (Matt. 
11,10.  Luke  7,24.  9,52.  James  2,5.)  But  this  idea  would 
have  been  expressed  more  naturally  by  the  phrase,  a  messenger 
from  him,  or  one  sent  by  him.  Besides,  a  message  from  Peter, 
guarded  as  he  was,  would  have  been  scarcely  less  surprising 
than  his  personal  appearance.  Most  interpreters,  therefore, 
are  agreed  that  angel  has  here  its  usual  and  higher  sense,  in 
which  it  has  repeatedly  occurred  before.  (See  above,  on  vs. 
7.  8.  9.  10.  11,  and  on  5,  19.  6,  15.  V,  30.  35.  38.  53.  8,  26.  10, 
3.7.22.  11,13.)  Some  understand  by  his  angel  a  preter- 
natural apparition,  supposed  m  the  superstitions  of  some  coun- 
tries to  announce  the  death  of  the  person  represented.  It 
is  a  very  ancient  notion,  that  this  text  confirms  the  doctrine 
elsewhere  taught,  that  every  person  has  his  guardian  angel. 
But  no  such  thing  is  really  suggested,  either  here  or  in  Gen. 
48,16.  Ps.  34,  7.  Eccl.  5,  6.  Matt.  18,  10.  Heb.  1,  14.  The 
doctrine  of  angelic  guardianship  is  clearly  taught  m  Scripture, 
but  not  that  of  a  particular  angel  guarding  every  individual. 
Even  if  this  were  the  meaning  of  the  words  before  us,  it 
would  only  show  that  the  primitive  Christians  were  not  wholly 
free  from  superstition.  But  the  words  necessarily  denote  no 
more  than  the  mission  of  an  angel,  which  was  not  more  in- 
credible in  this  case  than  in  that  recorded  just  before  in  this 
same  chapter.    (See  above,  on  vs.  7-10.) 

16.  But  Peter  continued  knocking,  and  when  they 
had  opened  (the  door),  and  saw  him,  they  were  as- 
tonished. 

Go7itinued  is  in  Greek  an  emphatic  compound,  and  might 
be  translated,  still  continued  or  continued  on.  Having  opened 
they  sav3  hini^  may  refer,  as  before,  to  the  people  of  the  house, 
or  still  more  probably,  to  the  assembled  Christians,  who  would 
naturally  come  out  in  a  body,  on  receiving  the  glad  news  of 
his  arrival.  TFere  astonisJied^  the  same  verb  employed  above 
in  2,  7.  12.  8,  9.  11.  13.  9,  21.  10,  45.  Their  wonder  lias  been 
sometimes  represented  as  a  proof  of  weak  faith,  since  they 
could  not  believe  the  very  thing  for  which  they  had  been 
praying.  But  their  prayers  may  not  have  been  exclusively 
for  Peter's  liberation  (see  above,  on  vs.  5.  12)  ;  or  they  may, 
to  use  a  natural  and  common  phrase,  have  thought  the  tidings 
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too  c^ood  to  be  true.     (Compare  the  case  of  Ananias,  in  9, 
13.  14.) 

17.  But  he,  beckoning  unto  them  with  the  hand  to 
hold  their  peace,  declared  unto  them  how  the  Lord 
had  brought  him  out  of  the  prison.  And  he  said,  Go, 
show  these  things  unto  James,  and  to  the  brethren. 
And  he  departed,  and  went  into  another  place. 

Beckoning^  literally,  shakmg  down  (or  doimiwards)^  a  verb 
found  only  in  this  book  of  the  New  Testament,  and  always  of 
the  hand,  as  a  preliminary  gesture  used  by  public  speakers  to 
secure  attention.  (See  below,  on  13,  16.  19,  33.  21,  40.)  To 
hold  their  peace^  or  to  be  silent,  is  m  Greek  a  single  word. 
The  clause  may  have  reference,  either  to  the  ordinary  noise 
of  conversation,  or  more  probably  to  the  unusual  expression 
of  their  joy  at  Peter's  liberation.  Declared^  or  as  the  Greek 
verb  primarily  signilies,  led  the  vmy  through  the  matter,  or 
went  through  it  in  the  form  of  a  circumstantial  narrative. 
For  another  instance  of  the  same  verb  and  the  same  construc- 
tion with  how  (see  above,  on  9,  27.)  The  Lord^  i.  e.  God,  or 
more  specihcally  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (see  above,  on  1,  24. 
2,36.  9,27.35.42.  10,36.48.  11,21.23.24),  by  the  agency 
or  intervention  of  his  angel.  And  he  said^  or,  and  said, 
which  would  make  the  following  clause  a  command  of  the 
Lord  to  Peter,  (Heport  to  James  and  to  the  brethren  these 
tilings),  which  he  was  now  executing.  But  no  such  command 
is  mentioned  ui  the  previous  context,  and  to  most  interpreters 
and  readers  it  has  always  seemed  more  natural  to  understand 
the  words  as  those  addressed  by  Peter  hhnself  to  the  Chris- 
tians gathered  at  the  house  of  Mary.  As  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee  had  been  already  put  to  death  (see  above,  on  v.  2), 
and  the  only  other  person  of  that  name  who  has  been  previ- 
ously mentioned  in  this  history  is  James  the  son  of  Alpheus 
(see  above,  on  1,  13),  the  reference  nmst  be  to  him,  unless 
some  reason  to  the  contrary  should  be  suggested  by  the  sub- 
sequent history  (see  below,  on  15,  13.)  He  may  be  particu- 
larly named  here  as  the  only  other  Apostle  tlien  in  Jerusalem, 
or  as  the  one  to  whom  the  care  of  the  church  there  had  been 
specially  entrusted,  or  on  whom  it  was  now  to  be  devolved  by 
Peter.  And  fie  djparttd  might,  on  the  hyi)othesis  already 
mentioned,  be  sui»i,osed  to  reler  to  the  disap})earance  of  the 
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angel  (see  above,  on  v.  10.)  But  the  literal  translation  {going 
out)  is  less  appropriate  to  that  event,  and  the  words  have  been 
almost  universally  applied  to  Peter's  own  de]jarture  from  the 
house  of  Mary,  or  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Went,  or  more  em- 
phatically, went  away,  departed,  journeyed  (see  above,  on  1, 
10.11.25.  5,20.41.  8,26.27.36.37.  9,3.11.15.31.10,20.) 
The  use  of  this  word  seems  to  show  that  the  clause  has  refer- 
ence, not  to  his  concealment  in  some  other  quarter  of  the 
Holy  City,  but  to  his  departure  from  it.  This  agrees  well 
with  the  fact,  that  he  appears  no  more  there  as  a  resident 
apostle,  but  only  as  a  member  of  the  Apostolical  Council, 
which  he  may  have  come  expressly  to  attend.  (See  below, 
on  15,  7.)  To  what  other  place  he  now  removed  there  is 
nothing  in  the  text  or  context  to  determine.  Several  names 
have  been  suggested  by  conjecture,  such  as  Cesarea  (see  the 
next  verse),  Antioch  (see  Gal.  2,  11),  and  Rome,  in  order  to 
sustain  the  tradition  that  Peter  was  for  many  years  the  bishop 
of  the  church  there,  a  tradition  inconsistent  with  the  absolute 
silence  of  Paul  respecting  him,  in  writing  to  and  from  Rome. 

18.  Now  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  there  was  no  small 
stir  among  the  soldiers,  what  was  become  of  Peter. 

And  (it)  being  (or  hecoming)  day.  Small  is  hi  Greek  the 
singular  number  of  the  word  Hov  few  (see  below,  on  17.  4.  12.) 
IStir,  commotion,  tumult.  The  same  word  is  applied  by  Luke 
to  a  popular  disturbance  or  riot  (see  below,  on  19,  23),  and  a 
kindred  form  by  Mark  (13,  8)  to  the  same  object,  and  by 
John  (5,  4)  to  a  physical  commotion  of  the  waters.  It  here 
expresses  the  confusion  and  excitement  naturally  caused  by 
the  escape  of  an  im})ortant  prisoner,  especially  among  those 
to  whose  keeping  he  had  been  committed.  (See  above,  on  5, 
22-25.)  As  no  discovery  was  made  till  daybreak,  when 
the  guard  would  be  relieved,  Peter  was  probably  delivered 
during  the  last  or  morning-watch.  (See  above,  on  v.  4,  and 
on  1,  15.)  A^nong  (or  in)  the  soldiers,  of  the  four  quaternions, 
to  whom  the  king  delivered  Peter  for  safe  keeping.  (See 
above,  on  v.  4.)  The  thought  to  be  supplied  between  the 
clauses  is  '  to  know,'  '  to  discover,'  or  the  like.  Mliat  was 
become  of  Feter,  literally,  what  then  Peter  had  becotne.  This 
has  been  strictly  understood  by  some,  as  implying  that  the 
soldiers  suspected  or  believed  him  to  have  beeti  transformed 
by  magic  into  some  other  form,  and  thus  to  have  escaped. 
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This  idea  might  liavc  been  sincerely  entertained  by  heathen 
soldiers,  such  as  Herod's  guards  perhaps  were  ;  or  it  might 
have  been  invented  as  a  cloak  for  what  appeared  to  be 
their  own  neglect  of  duty.  But  the  Greek  words  probably 
mean  no  more  than  our  version  has  expressed,  a  kind  of  indi- 
rect inquiry,  what  had  befallen  or  become  of  Peter.  The 
form  of  the  original,  though  foreign  from  our  idiom,  agrees 
almost  exactly  with  the  French  mode  of  expressing  the  same 
thing  (ce  que  Pierre  serait  devenu.) 

19.  And  when  Herod  had  sought  for  him,  and 
found  him  not,  he  examined  the  keepers,  and  com- 
manded that  (they)  should  be  put  to  death.  And  he 
went  down  from  Judea  to  Cesarea,  and  (there)  abode. 

Saving  sought  for  him^  and  not  finding  him^  having  ex- 
amined  the  guards^  he  conitnanded^  etc.  Examined^  judicially, 
a  verb  used  only  by  Luke  and  Paul  (see  above,  on  4,  9.) 
That  they  should  be  put  to  deaths  literally,  to  he  led  mcay^ 
sometimes  without  reference  to  judicial  process  (see  below, 
on  23,  17.  24,  7,  and  compare  Luke  13,  15.  Matt  7, 13)  ;  some- 
times meaning  to  the  bar,  or  the  presence  of  a  magistrate  (as  in 
Matt.  26,  57.  27,  2.  Mark  14,  53.  15, 16.  John  18,  3) ;  sometimes 
to  prison  or  a  place  of  safety  (see  below,  on  23,  10,  and  compare 
Mark  14,  44)  ;  sometimes  to  execution  (as  in  Matt,  27,  31. 
Luke  23,  26.  John  19,  16.)  This  last  is  a  favourite  euphem- 
ism in  the  classics  (see  above,  on  v.  7),  as  when  Pliny  writes 
to  Trajan,  of  the  Christians  who  refused  at  his  tribunal  to 
deny  Christ,  "those  persisting  I  ordered  to  be  led  away" 
{2)erseverantes  duci  jussi.)  This  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
act  of  extraordinary  cruelty  in  Herod,  but  as  a  simple  appli- 
cation of  the  Roman  military  law,  with  which  he  was  familiar. 
It  is  not  necessarily  implied  that  the  miraculous  deliverance 
of  Peter  was  known  either  to  the  king  or  to  the  guards  ;  but 
as  the  latter  could  give  no  account  of  his  escape,  tliere  seemed 
to  be  no  doubt  that  they  must  either  have  connived  at  it,  or 
slept  upon  their  post,  a  capital  offence  in  Roman  soldiers. 
(See  below,  on  16,  27,  and  compare  Matt.  28,  14.)  The  last 
clause  is  referred  by  some  to  Peter ;  but  this  construction,  al- 
though not  impossible,  has  never  seemed  so  natural  to  most 
inter})reters  and  readers,  as  that  which  understands  the  words 
of  Hei-od.     From  Judea^  i.  e.  from  the  inland  or  interior,  to 
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Cesarea^  which  was  on  the  sea-coast,  and  also  near  the  north- 
ern limit  of  the  province.  (See  above,  on  8,  40.  9,  30.  10,  1.) 
As  this  had  been  the  residence  of  the  Roman  procurators,  so 
it  now  was  of  Agrippa  (see  below,  on  23,  35.)  Abode^  not 
necessarily  for  the  same  time,  but  spent  the  time  there  before 
his  death.  The  same  Greek  verb  is  elsewhere  rendered  tarried 
(see  below,  on  25,  6,  and  compare  John  3,  22),  continued  (see 
below,  on  15,  35,  and  compare  John  11,  54),  and  in  one  case 
simply  had  been  (see  below,  on  25,  14),  but  most  frequently  as 
here  (see  below,  on  14,  3.  28.  16, 12.  20,  6.)  Josephus  tells 
us  that  Agrippa  went  to  Cesarea  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating 
games  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  which,  though  not  here  men- 
tioned, is  entirely  consistent  with  the  narrative  before  us. 

20.  And  Herod  was  highly  displeased  with  them 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  but  they  came  with  one  accord 
to  him,  and,  having  made  Blastus  the  king's  chamber- 
lain their  friend,  desired  peace,  because  their  country 
was  nourished  by  the  king's  (country.) 

HighXy  displeased^  literally,  warring  in  mind^  i.  e.  as  the 
margin  of  our  Bible  renders  it,  bearing  a  hostile  mind,  but 
not,  as  it  is  there  added,  intending  war  ;  for  this  the  Romans 
would  not  have  permitted  between  two  of  their  dependents. 
The  same  objection  lies,  with  still  more  force,  against  the  ex- 
planation, furiously  fighting^  although  justified  by  classical 
usage.  Them  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  literally,  the  Tyrians  and 
fSidonians,  the  people  of  the  two  great  cities  of  Phenicia  (see 
above,  on  11, 19),  from  whose  foreign  trade  the  country  derived 
all  its  wealth,  being  itself  a  narrow  strip  of  sea-coast,  without 
any  rich  interior,  and  dependent  even  for  the  most  indispen- 
sable supplies  upon  its  neighbours,  and  especially  on  Palestine, 
a  mutual  relation  which  appears  to  have  existed  from  the  time 
of  Solomon,  and  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  in  his 
vivid  picture  of  the  trade  of  Tyre.  (See  1  Kings  5. 11.  Ezra 
3,  v.  Ezek.  27,  17.)  On  this  account  it  was  their  wisest  policy 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  Agrippa,  who  was  now  the  sove- 
reign of  all  Palestine,  and  may  have  been  disposed  to  look 
upon  Tyre  and  Sidon  as  commercial  rivals  of  the  new  port 
which  his  grandfather  had  created  at  Straton's  Tower,  now 
called  Cesarea.  (See  above,  on  8,  40.  10,  1.)  This  temper 
he   could   easily  indulge  by   checking    the  communication, 
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and  especially  the  export  of  provisions  to  Phenicia.  With 
one  accord,  unanimously,  by  agreement,  which  may  possibly 
imply  that  they  had  been  at  variance  among  themselves,  but 
now  united  in  a  measure  equally  important  to  both  cities,  and 
indeed  to  the  whole  country.  Came  (or  more  exactly  were 
presetit)  to  him,  i.  e.  came  into  his  presence,  sought  an  audi- 
ence. This  they  did  not  directly,  but  through  Blastus,  the 
kmg^s  chamberlain,  or  as  it  is  more  literally  rendered  in  the 
margin,  that  was  over  the  king'^s  bed-chamber.  In  ancient  courts, 
as  well  as  in  some  modern  ones,  domestic  officers  controlled 
the  sovereign,  and  if  not  his  ministers  of  state,  were  really 
his  confidential  counsellors.  (See  above,  on  8,  27.)  Havhig 
made  him  their  friend,  literally,  having  persuaded  him,  per- 
haps by  bribes,  but  no  less  probably  by  arguments,  showing 
that  the  interests  of  Herod  coincided  with  their  own.  (See 
above,  on  5,  40,  and  compare  Matt.  28, 14.  Gal.  1,  10.)  De- 
sired peace,  or  rather  asked  it  for  themselves,  which  is  the  full 
force  of  the  middle  voice,  as  here  used.  (See  above,  on  3,  14. 
7,  46.  9,  2.)  Peace,  not  merely  as  opposed  to  war,  but  to 
alienation,  rivalry,  or  conflicting  interests.  Because  their 
country,  literally,  for  (or  on  account  of)  their  country  being 
nourished,  i.  e.  supplied  with  food,  no  doubt  in  exchange  for 
the  proceeds  of  their  foreign  trade.  The  king^s  country, 
literally,  the  royal,  agreeing  with  country  (or  territory)  under- 
stood, or  repeated  from  the  clause  inamediately  preceding. 
They  probably  embraced  the  opportunity,  afforded  by  Agrip- 
pa's  public  or  official  visit  to  a  seaport,  to  negociate  this  re- 
conciliation. 

21.  And  upon  a  set  day,  Herod,  arrayed  in  royal 

apparel,  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  made  an  oration  unto 

them. 

A  set  day,  i.  e.  one  fixed  or  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
We  learn  from  Josephus,  that  it  was  the  second  day  of  Herod's 
games,  or  public  shows,  in  honour  of  his  friend  and  patron, 
Claudius,  perhaps  with  reference  to  his  safe  return  from 
Britain,  which  about  this  time  he  had  reduced  to  its  allegiance 
as  a  Roman  province.  Herod  may  have  reserved  his  an- 
swer to  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  for  this  pubhc  occasion, 
from  vanity  and  fondness  for  display,  which  were  his  charac- 
teristic foibles.  Arrayed  in,  or  rather,  having  pitt  on,  which 
is  the  true  force  of  the  middle  voice,  as  in  Luke  12,  22.    (Com- 
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pare  the  active,  Luke  15,  22,  and  the  figurative  use,  Luke  24, 
49.)  Boyal  apparel,  or  a  royal  dress,  the  Greek  word  denot- 
ing not  a  single  garment,  but  the  whole  costume.  (See  above, 
on  1, 10.  10,  30.)  Josephus  describes  it  more  particularly  as 
a  dress  of  silver,  that  is,  richly  adorned  with  silver  lace  and 
embroidery,  or  actually  made  of  silver  tissue.  This  circum- 
stance is  also  characteristic  of  Agrippa's  vanity,  ^at,  literally, 
and  having  sat  (down),  or  assumed  his  seat.  Throne  is  else- 
where YendiQvedi  judgment-seat  (see  below,  on  18,  12.  16,  17. 
25,6.  10,17,  and  compare  Matt.  27,19.  John  19,  13.  Kom. 
14,  10.  2  Cor.  5. 10.)  The  Greek  word  originally  means  a 
step  ov  footstep,  of  which  we  have  one  instance  in  the  book 
before  us  (see  above,  on  7,  5) ;  then  a  step  or  platforrn,  any 
place  ascended  to  by  steps,  such  as  the  rostrum  or  tribunal 
of  a  magistrate,  the  upper  seats  of  theatres,  etc.  This  last 
agrees  well  with  the  statement  of  Josephus,  that  the  meeting 
here  described  was  in  the  theatre  at  Cesarea,  and  with  the 
general  Greek  practice  as  described  by  Valerius  Maximus 
(Legati  in  theatrum,  ut  est  consuetudo  Graeciae,  introducti.) 
Made  an  oratioyi,  or  harangued  the  people,  as  the  Greek  word 
properly  denotes.  To  them,  i.  e.  to  the  Phenician  envoys,  who 
were  no  doubt  formally  addressed,  although  the  speech  was 
really  intended  for  the  people.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  the 
statement  in  v.  20  would  be  quite  irrelevant  and  superfluous. 

22.  And  the  people  gave  a  shout,  (saying,  It  is)  the 

voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man. 

The  people,  not  the  word  so  rendered  in  vs.  4,  1 1  above, 
and  otten  elsewhere,  and  most  commonly  denoting  the  chosen 
people  or  the  Jewish  church,  but  one  of  rarer  use  in  the  New 
Testament  and  only  in  the  book  before  us,  but  employed  in 
Attic  Greek  to  signify  the  people  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
the  sovereign  people  of  the  Greek  republics,  more  especially 
when  actually  gathered  for  despatch  of  business.  y^See  below, 
on  17,5.  19,30.33.)  So  here,  it  denotes  not  the  populace 
or  mob,  but  the  assembled  people,  called  together  by  author- 
ity, and  in  the  presence  of  their  civil  ruler.  Gave  a  shout, 
literally,  cried  or  called  to  (hhu),  i.  e.  responded  to,  applauded 
what  he  said,  by  their  shouts  and  acclamations.  (See  below, 
on  22,  24,  and  compare  Luke  23,  21.)  The  remaining  nine 
words  of  the  version  correspond  to  five  in  Greek,  and  might 
have  been  expressed  by  five  in  EngUsh,  God's  voice  and  not 
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maji's^  which  is  moreover  the  original  collocation  of  the  sen- 
tence. It  is  not  a  proposition,  but  an  exclamation,  an  expres- 
sion of  pretended  admiration,  perhaps  begun  by  the  Pheni- 
cian  envoys,  in  acknowledgment  of  Herod's  favourable  answer 
to  their  prayer  (v.  20.)  No  Jew  could  join  in  such  a  cry 
without  being  guilty  of  blasphemy  ;  but  probably  the  meeting 
was  entirely  composed  of  Gentiles,  being  held  in  a  Roman 
amphitheatre,  to  celebrate  a  heathen  festival.  Josephus  states 
the  words  of  the  jjeople  in  a  more  diffuse  and  feeble  form : 
"  Be  propitious  !  If  until  now  we  reverenced  thee  as  a  man, 
yet  henceforth  we  acknowledge  thee  superior  to  mortal  na- 
ture." He  also  represents  the  acclamation  as  called  forth  by 
the  reflection  of  the  rising  sun  from  Herod's  silver  robe  ;  but 
this  is  far  less  natural  and  likely  than  the  statement  in  the 
text,  which  may  however  serve  to  comj^lete  that  of  Jo- 
sephus. 

23.  And  immediately  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote 
hhn,  because  he  gave  not  God  the  glory  ;  and  he  was 
eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 

Immediately^  or  on  the  spot,  the  same  word  that  is  so 
translated  in  3,  7,  but  in  5,  10  straighticay^  and  in  9,  18 /orth- 
with.  The  angel  (or  an  angel)  of  the  Lord^  is  not  a  ligure 
for  disease  as  sent  by  him,  nor  does  it  here  denote  a  visible 
appearance,  but  an  instantaneous  physical  effect  produced  by 
the  instrumental  agency  of  a  personal  messenger  from  heaven, 
sent  forth  for  the  purpose.  (Compare  Ex.  12,  21.  2  Kings  19, 
35.  2  Sam.  24,  16.  2  Chr.  32,  21.  John  1,  52.  5,  4.)  Josephus 
says  that  Herod  saw  an  owl  perched  upon  a  cord  above  his 
head,  which  he  remembered  to  have  seen  before  when  impri- 
soned by  Tiberius,  and  to  have  been  assured  by  some  one,  that 
although  it  was  immediately  a  favourable  omen,  yet  if  it  ever 
reappeared,  he  might  expect  to  die  within  five  days ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  represents  him  to  have  Imgered  five  days  in 
agonizing  hiward  pains.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  Luke's 
narrative,  which  only  says  that  he  was  smitten,  not  that  he 
expired,  immediately  or  on  the  spot.  Ga'ce  not  God  the  glory ^ 
or  more  exactly,  glory  to  God.  (Compare  Luke  17,  18.  John 
9,  24.  Rom.  4,  20.  Rev.  4,  13.  14,  7.  16,  9,  in  all  which  cases 
the  article  is  wanting,  while  in  Rev.  19,  7  it  is  expressed.)  The 
meaning  is  not  that  he  failed  to  thank  God  for  his  eloquence, 
of  which  he  probably  had  none,  but  that  he  allowed  divine 
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honours  to  be  rendered  to  himself,  or  as  Josephus  phrases  it, 
"  did  not  rebuke  them,  and  repel  the  impious  adulation."  He 
was  eaten  of  worms ^  literally,  being  (or  hecoming)  loorm-eaten^ 
an  epithet  appUed  by  Theophrastus  to  decayed  wood,  but  ac- 
cording to  its  etymology  referring  to  the  worm  which  feeds 
upon  dead  bodies.  (Compare  Mark  9,  44.  46.  48.)  A  similar 
death  is  said  to  have  befallen  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Herod  the 
Great,  and  other  ancient  persecutors  of  God's  people.  That 
Josephus  speaks  only  of  intense  pains  in  the  bowels,  while 
Luke  says  he  was  devoured  by  worms,  may  arise  from  the 
natural  desire  of  the  former  to  spare  the  memory  of  Herod 
and  the  feelings  of  his  children,  or  from  Luke's  professional 
exactness  as  a  physician,  or  from  both  combined.  That  Luke, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  nothing  of  the  owl,  shows  his  freedom 
from  all  fabulous  admixtures  and  embellishments,  even  such 
as  a  Josej^hus  thought  it  worth  while  to  record.  Gave  up 
the  ghost^  or  more  exactly,  expired^  i.  e.  breathed  out  (his  life 
or  soul.)  See  above,  on  5,  5. 10.  This  event  took  place,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  Agrippa's  age, 
and  the  fourth  of  his  reign,  during  the  last  three  years  of  which 
he  ruled  the  whole  of  Palestine.  The  date  assigned  to  Herod's 
death  by  the  chronologers  is  the  first  of  August,  A.  D.  44. 

24.  But  the  word  of  God  grew  and  multiplied. 

But^  i.  e.  notwithstanding  Herod's  persecution ;  or  a^id^  i.  e. 
after  it  had  died  with  him.  The  Greek  word  is  the  usual  con- 
tinuative  particle  (St)  and  not  necessarily  more  emphatic  here 
than  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  verse,  where  it  is  translated 
and.  Perhaps  the  connection  which  it  indicates  is  this,  that 
in  the  mean  time,  while  these  changes,  whether  prosperous  or 
adverse,  were  occurring,  the  true  religion  was  advancing. 
The  word  of  God^  i.  e.  the  Gosj^el  or  the  Christian  revelation, 
here  put  by  a  natural  metonymy  for  the  cause  or  enterprise 
of  which  it  was  the  basis,  or  rather  for  the  body  of  believers 
who  embraced  it,  and  of  which  it  might  be  literally  said,  that 
it  increased  (or  grew)  both  in  extent  and  power,  and  icas  mid- 
tiplied^  i.  e.  received  continual  accessions  to  the  number  of  its 
members.  (Compare  the  similar  expressions  m  6,  7  above,  and 
19,  20  below.) 

25.  And  Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  from  Jeru- 
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salem,  when  they  had  fulfilled  (theh^)  mmistry,  and 
took  with  them  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark. 

Barnabas  and  /Said,  who  were  previously  mentioned  last 
in  11,  30,  as  having  been  deputed  by  the  church  at  Antioch, 
to  bear  its  contributions  to  the  brethren  dwelling  in  Judea,  in 
anticipation  of  the  coming  famine.  The  connection  between 
that  verse  and  the  one  before  us  makes  it  highly  probable,  if 
not  entirely  certain,  that  the  intervening  narrative  records 
events  which  took  place  during  this  official  visit  to  Judea. 
Whether  they  were  in  the  Holy  City  during  Herod's  perse- 
cution, is  disputed,  some  inferring  that  they  were,  because 
they  are  here  said  to  have  returyied  from  Jerusalem  ;  while 
others  explain  this  as  meaning,  that  although  Barnabas  and  Saul 
had  been  during  these  occurrences  in  other  places  of  Judea, 
they  returned  from  Jemsalem,  i.  e.  they  came  there  before 
going  home,  or  made  that  their  last  point  of  departure. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  text  or  context  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion, which  is  happily  of  little  moment.  Having  fulfilled  the 
mmistry  (or  service,)  or  more  precisely,  the  achninistration^ 
charitable  distribution  or  communication,  which  had  been 
committed  to  their  trust.  (See  above,  on  11,  27.  30.)  Barna- 
bas and.  Saul  is  still  the  order  of  the  names,  and  so  continues, 
until  the  public  recognition  or  appearance  of  the  latter  in  the 
character  of  an  Apostle.  (See  below,  on  13,  1.  9.)  And 
took  with  them,  (literally,  taking  loith  them  also)  John  the 
(one)  Ukeioise  called  (or  surnamed)  Mark,  who  had  been 
previously  mentioned,  with  his  mother  Mary  in  v.  12  above, 
and  reappears  in  13,  5.  13,  as  the  companion  of  these  men 
on  their  first  foreign  mission,  thus  imparting  to  the  nar- 
rative a  character  of  oneness  and  coherence,  very  far  re- 
moved from  that  of  accidental  fragments,  independent  docu- 
ments, or  desultory  anecdotes.  With  this  return  of  Barnabas 
and  Saul  to  Antioch  may  be  said  to  terminate  one  great  divi- 
sion of  the  book,  containing  the  history  of  the  planting  of  the 
church  among  the  Jews,  its  first  extension  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  institution  of  a  secondary  source  or  centre,  from 
which  light  was  to  be  diftused  throughout  the  empire,  as  re- 
<iorded  in  the  following  chapters. 
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